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On  the  market  three  years 
and  "makes  good" 


The  Ellis  Reproducer  has  deceived  voice, 
piano  and  violin  teachers  and  their  students, 
making  them  believe  that  the  living  artist  was 
present  instead  of  a  talking  machine.  Wher- 
ever in  use  on  a  talking  machine  "the  talking 
machine  tone  entirely  disappears."  It  resur- 
rects niceties  of  detail  contained  in  records 
which  no  other  reproducer  discovers.  It  repro- 
duces the  beauties  of  music,  at  the  same  time 
eliminates  all  the  twang  and  most  of  the  grind 
or  "surface  noise." 

"Vocal  records  are  reproduced  with  life-like  individuality,"  whether  highest  of 
soprano  or  deepest  of  basso. 

Instrumental  music  is  rendered  in  true-tone,  "even  the  upper  partials  and  lower 
fundamentals  of  string  music  are  so  real  that  one  can  fancy  he  sees  the  strings 
vibrate." 

I  can  prove  all  the  above  statements:  you  can  too.  It  looks  well  on  all  finishes 
of  talking  machines. 

Write  for  free  booklet  No.  37,  or  I  will  send  you  in  first-class  mail  the  valuable, 
illustrated  and  copyrighted  booklet  "Hints  on  the  Care  of  Talking  Machines,"  for 
12c,  coin  or  postage  stamps. 

Address,  J.  H.  ELLIS,  P.  O.  Box  882,  Milwaukee 
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Or  Snuff  Habit 
Cured  or  No  Pay 

No  matter  whether  used  in  pipe,  cigarettes, 
cigars,  chewed  or  used  in  the  form  of  snuff.  Su- 
perba  Tobacco  Remedy  contains  nothing  injurious, 
no  dope,  poisons,  or  habit-forming  drugs.  Guaran- 
teed. Sent  on  trial.  If  it  cures,  costs  you  one  dol- 
lar. If  it  fails,  or  if  you  are  not  perfectly  satisfied, 
costs  you  nothing.     Write  for  full  remedy  today. 

Superba  Company,  Ml 3,  Baltimore,  Md. 

WOULD  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO? 

TO  HAVE  YOUR  WISHES  COME  TRUE? 

TO  BE  HAPPY  AND  SUCCESSFUL? 

TO  FEEL  THE  THRILL  OF  NEW  POWER? 

TO  HAVE  A  WINNING  PERSONALITY? 

Our  System  of  Personal  Development  has  shown  thou- 
sands. It  can  show  YOU.  First  lesson  in  SUCCESS  and 
your  Personality  Sketch  for  10c  and  birthdate. 

THOMSON-HEYWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  204 
Chronicle  Bldg.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
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V,^  f\  V-l  1 VI  Will  give  you  the  Best  Thought 

IM    ire    qyiT-ui    -vc-ad  01"  tne  Best  Thinkers  upon  ques- 

iin    n&   Mm    YtAK  tions  0f  strictly  current  interest. 

Articles  interpreting  big  questions  and  big  men  and  women. 
Articles  ezpositional  of  current  affairs  and  the  romantic  and 
dramatic  personalities  of  the  hour. 

THE  FORUM  is  not  a  review,  but  a  vehicle  of  original 
thought  analysis  and  is  published  coincident  with  news 
interest. 

THE  FORUM  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 
118  East  28th  Street,  New  York  City 


HEALTH  USSR  SUCCESS 


The  Way  to  Perfect  Health,  Peace  and  Poise  is 
clearly  set  forth  in  Dr.  La  Tour's  remarkable  book, 
"The  Health  Life."  This  wonderful  little  book  not 
only  tells,  but  actually  teaches  the  Way  to  Rad'ant 
Health  and  Greater  Powers  of  Body,  Mind  and 
Soul.  Sent  postpaid  for  $1.00.  Also  by  the  same 
author,  "The  New  Life  Science,"  a  great  uplift 
booklet,  10  cents.  Circular  free.  Address  La  Tour 
Institute, 6251  Hollywood  Blvd., Los  Angeles, Calif. 


Write  for  particulars  concerning  our  courses 

THE  PALMER  SCHOOL  of  CHIROPRACTIC 

Chiropractic  Fountain  Head 
Brady  and  11th  Streets,  DAVENPORT,  Iowa 


Are  You  a  Success?  If  not  I  can  help  you.  Scientific  Analysis  of  your  name  by  the  science  of  name 
vibration  will  tell  you  how  to  achieve  it.  Reveal  your  capabilities,  desires,  smooth  out  any  difficulties.  Attain 
happiness,  success,  avoid  sorrow,  failure-  Prepare  your  children,  when  wishing  vocational  advice  state  present 
occupation.    Send  full  name  at  birth  with  any  changes  and  birthday  with  $2.00  for  Numberscope. 

Statement  of  vibrations  for  1920.  Is  this  the  year  to  begin  things?  Also  what  your  life  lesson  is,  and  are 
you  learning  it?    50c.     Correspondence  Course  by  mail.    Please  mention  "The  Forum." 

Dorothy  Saunders, 

Vocational  and  Personality  Expert,  Box  72  Coolidge  Corner, 

Boston,  Mass. 
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WHEN   CAPITAL  GOES 
TO   COURT 

INTERPRETED  BY  THE  COURT 


"So,  whatever  happens  in  the  present  conflict  of 
of  justice  and  common  sense  against  greed  and  disorder 
of  principles,  public  opinion  still  reigns  supreme."*  *  * 

"There  is  an  inequality  of  human  justice  in  the 
whole  scheme  of  mortal  experience,  but  the  wisest 
adjustment  of  these  inequalities  is  not  always  the 
business  of  the  Court. "  *  *  * 

"Government  itself  must  take  strong  hand  and,  if 
need  be,  mine  the  coal,  run  the  railroad  and  control 
the  food  until  orderly,  lawful  and  productive  conditions 
are  restored  and  normalized. ' ' 


IABOR    has    questioned  the  fairness  of  capital  and  its 
a  responsibility  to  the  law., 

At  this  juncture  in  our  national  industrial  revolution, 
the  Court's  opinion  on  capital  and  its  responsibilities, 
becomes  a  question  of  final  importance,  both  to  the  public 
and  to  Labor  as  organized  in  its  demands. 

What  is  capital's  legal  obligation  towards  labor,  as 
interpreted  by  the  Court?  Is  capital  obeying  its  legal 
obligation?  Is  capital  at  fault  or  is  labor  the  offender  of 
law  and  order  and  its  legal  obligations? 

These  are  questions  that  well  concern  the  public, 
whose  opinion  and  whose  legislative  enactments,  through 
its  accredited  representatives,  must  and  always  will  dominate 
in  a  free  country. 
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Capital  has  come  to  Court;  is  subject  to  the  Court;  and 
its  obligations  and  requirements  are  adequately  and  com- 
prehensively laid  down  in  the  law  of  the  nation  and  the 
laws  of  its  several  States. 

The  Forum  has  consulted  the  Court  for  its  opinion. 
It  has  asked  the  Court  to  define  the  obligations  of  capital, 
of  the  employer,  and  the  employee,  in  their  contractual 
relations  that  concern  the  public  and  legislation.  What 
has  labor  a  right  to  demand  of  capital ;  and  what  has  the 
public  a  right  to  expect  of  both? 

These  are  questions  of  law  and  order  as  defined  in 
legislation.  They  cannot  be  ignored  by  organization,  either 
of  capital  or  labor,  and  they  are  the  final  bar  of  public 
opinion  and  as  these  laws  exist,  and  stand  on  the  statute 
books,  so  they  must  and  will  be  obeyed.  If  there  are  in- 
equalities in  these  laws  and  they  fall  short  of  new  conditions, 
economic,  or  industrial,  they  will  be  altered,  and  by  recourse 
to  our  political  methods,  and  not  by  evasions,  defiance  or 
illegal  force. 

Just  what  capital's  obligations  are,  is  the  concern  of 
The  Forum,  in  this  inquiry;  and  has  capital,  brought  to 
Court,  obeyed  the  law  of  the  people? 

In  the  Court's  estimate  of  a  capitalist,  the  opinion  of 
a  learned  judge  has  been  consulted. 

"There  are  three  distinct  features  of  the  question 
concerning  the  responsibility  of  capital  to  labor  that,  by 
legislative  enactments,  have  brought  about  regulating  laws," 
he  says.  'We  can  see  what  they  are  later.  There  may  be 
ample  room  for  more  laws  than  there  are  to  accomplish  all 
that  labor  seems  to  demand.  It  is  obvious  that  these  laws 
are,  in  effect,  proper  answers  to  labor's  complaint. 

"Aside  from  the  legal  viewpoint,  there  is  that  other  new 
force  that  has  entered  the  orderly  household  of  the  U.  S.  A., 
with  an  apparent  intent  to  tear  down  the  pillars  of  law  and 
order  that  have  sustained  the  Republic  successfully.  A 
weapon  of  defense  when  public  interest  is  threatened,  called 
injunction,  is  not  favorably  regarded  by  organized  labor. 
Disarmament  of  the  courts  has  been  secretly  proselytized.    Hid- 
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den  charges  of  graft  and  favoritism  have  peeped  out  from 
the  strike-trenches  of  labor,  bristling  with  personal  threats 
and  explosive  ammunition  of  scandal.  In  spite  of  all  under- 
ground conspiracies  incited  by  socialist  cartoons,  by  violent 
literature  prepared  by  illiterate  editors,  who,  with  a  bon- 
fire of  words,  betray  their  ignorance  of  economic  responsi- 
bility or  the  object  even  of  common  law,  there  is  one  factor 
in  their  calculations  of  war  against  society  which  they  can- 
not convert.  That  factor  is  public  opinion.  No  scheme 
known  to  human  intelligence  has  been  able  to  dispose  of 
this  mysterious  ally  of  the  truth.  False  propaganda  cannot 
destroy  it,  nor  false  bribes  of  Utopian  glitter  lure  it  away 
from  its  firm  foundation  of  common  interest.  Above  all, 
no  one  can  penetrate  the  sinister  silence  with  which  it  bides 
its  time. 

"To  the  agitator,  the  capitalist,  the  jury  and  the  judge 
himself,  public  opinion  is  the  master  mind  that  sustains 
issues  between  right  and  wrong,  because  public  opinion 
levels  the  moral  balance  of  the  plot  and  passion  of  good 
and  evil. 

"So,  whatever  happens  in  the  present  conflict  of  justice 
and  common  sense  against  greed  and  disorder  of  principles, 
public  opinion  still  reigns  supreme/' 

JUSTICE    SLOW    BUT    SURE 

THESE  glimpses  behind  the  restrictions  of  the  bench 
should  serve  to  convince  the  reactionaries  who  are 
searching  for  new  legislation  that  they  can  expect  it, 
not  through  violent  upheavals  of  radical  opinion,  but  by 
the  slow  and  normal  progress  of  events  that  have  identified 
former  processes  of  law  and  order  in  this  country.  The 
Court  was  soundly  convinced,  by  reason  of  long  experience 
with  the  elements  of  law  and  order,  that  there  is  nothing 
unnatural  or  sudden  in  the  character  of  justice.  To  seize 
the  pendulum  of  social  order  that  swings  within  its  natural 
orbit  of  time,  and  jerk  it  violently  right  or  left,  only  delays 
the  true  record  of  the  hour,  only  destroys  that  reckoning, 
so  that  no  man  knows  when  work  begins  or  ends,  when  wages 
are  earned,  when  capital  must  pay  them.     Such  insanity 
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is  possible,  the  Court  said,  but  against  it  society  may  have  a 
remedy. 

One  should  also  accept  certain  errors  in  human  justice, 
errors  that  have  a  bearing  on  the  question  of  capital's  duty 
to  labor,  but  with  these  errors  the  judges  have  no  authority 
under  the  constitutional  duties  of  the  Court.  The  fact 
that  one  man  is  poor  and  another  rich  is  an  economic  prob- 
lem, an  issue  with  which  human  justice  may  be  vitally 
concerned,  but  one  which  the  Court  cannot  decide.  Equal 
rights  are  given  on  fixed  principles  that  cannot  take  into 
account  the  skill  of  one  man  to  amass  a  fortune  legitimately, 
or  the  failure  of  another  man  to  prosper  financially.  There 
is  an  inequality  of  human  justice  in  the  whole  scheme  of  mortal 
experience,  but  the  wisest  adjustment  of  these  inequalities  is 
not  always  the  business  of  the  Court. 

Aside  from  radicalism  which  is  not  always  so  great  'a 
problem  to  the  American  workman  individually,  because 
there  are  many  socialists  among  good  workmen,  there  are 
legitimate  inequalities  that  arise  in  disputes  between  capital 
and  labor  that  have  resulted  in  proper  restriction  of  capital- 
istic error.  Capital  is  by  no  means  immune  to  wrong,  nor 
does  the  Court  assume  that  money  has  any  power  when  brought 
to  the  bar  of  justice  to  answer  a  complaint.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a  general  impression  that  the  Court  operates  for 
the  benefit  of  those  who  seek  relief  from  oppression.  Such 
oppressions  have  occurred;  the  Court  has  encountered  them. 

Reformation  of  character  is  always  taken  into  account 
by  justice  in  reducing  the  punishment  of  men  who  have  felt 
the  crushing  force  of  imprisonment,  but  labor  in  its  attitude 
toward  capital  has  denied  the  latter  any  justice  for  reforma- 
tion of  character.  While  it  is  not  wholly  true  to  state  that 
labor  in  mas«  formation  is  occupied  in  a  conspiracy  of 
agitation  against  capital,  because  a  vast  portion  of  American 
labor  is  not,  the  Court's  knowledge  of  what  capital  really 
feels  towards  labor,  as  an  employer,  was  discussed  in  the 
course  of  a  confidential  talk  with  the  Judge.  Being  assured 
that  95  per  cent  of  employers  now,  were  in  favor  of  legisla- 
tion which  should  compel  the  capitalist  to  safeguard  the 
lives  of  men   and   women   exposed   to  the  hardships  and 
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temptations  of  factories,  machine  shop6,  food  houses,  mills, 
shipyards,  mines,  quarries,  sweatshops,  it  developed  that 
such  legislation  had  occurred  only  during  the  last  ten  years. 
Previous  to  that  time,  the  only  resource  of  labor  against 
capital,  or  vice  versa,  was  under  the  common  law — a  process 
of  many  delays,  costly  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  and 
without  complete  solution  of  such  problems  as  it  revealed. 

AN   AWAKENING    TO    LABOR' S    RIGHTS 

THERE  followed  an  awakening  in  several  State  legis- 
latures to  the  glaring  fact  that  labor  had  certain  rights 
in  human  association  which  capital  had  ignored.  Numerous 
State  commissions  were  formed  to  investigate  these  in- 
justices of  capital  towards  labor,  statistics  were  compiled 
showing  inhuman  working  conditions,  till  finally  there 
emerged  State  Industrial  Commissions,  to  whom  the  proper 
grievances  of  labor  were  submitted.  These  commissions 
were  clothed  with  authority  by  legislation,  and,  as  we  shall 
see  later,  became  bulwarks  of  humane  intent,  so  that  labor 
might  defend  itself,  from  an  inhuman  treatment,  against 
capital. 

Obviously  capital  long  neglected  to  exert  its  perception 
of  labor  conditions.  It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  those 
dark  places  in  the  history  of  capitalistic  greed,  when  work- 
men were  exposed  to  daily  risk  of  life  in  the  steel  teeth  of 
machinery  which  they  handled  without  safeguards,  in  un- 
sanitary buildings;  where  women  and  children  were  sacrificed 
to  the  improprieties  of  social  conditions  in  factories  and 
shops;  where  light  and  air  were  denied  them  through  the 
greed  of  capital  to  overcrowd  the  buildings  so  that  overhead 
expenses  might  be  reduced  and  profits  increased.  It  seems 
that  profiteering,  though  not  so  fine  a  science  as  it  is  today, 
was  an  issue  of  certain  bad  habits  in  business  long  ago. 

The  interest  in  this  bad  condition  was  gradually  aroused 
by  legislative  observation,  improvements  were  put  into 
effect  by  amendments  to  State  Constitutions.  As  new 
legislation  gradually  became  operative,  capital  at  first 
opposed  it.  In  a  short  time,  however,  capital  saw  the 
ultimate  benefit  to  production  in  the  new  laws  that  came 
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into  existence  to  relieve  labor.  In  all  this  evolution,  it  was 
found  that  capital,  when  brought  into  court,  found  itself, 
in  the  scales  of  justice,  no  heavier  than  labor.  This  state- 
ment is  made  in  spite  of  suspicions  to  the  contrary.  Suspi- 
cion against  capital  is  not  so  well  f  minded  when  applied  to 
capital's  obligations  to  labor,  as  when  applied  to  certain  com- 
binations of  capital  which  may  affect  public  interest.  But 
the  fact  that  capital  is  an  employer,  the  life  current  that 
nourishes  labor  unavoidably  brought  about  a  suspicion  of 
power  that,  at  first  glance,  appeared  to  be  against  capital. 
Yet,  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  there  is 
no  one  force  greater  in  equality  of  rights  than  another.  There 
are  fixed  standards  of  human  justice  that  the  law  takes  into 
account,  not  always  according  to  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
but  undoubtedly  bound  to  the  cause  of  fair  play.  This 
cause  is  far  deeper  in  its  sway  than  the  power  of  legislation, 
because  it  is  a  democratic  principle,  a  law  growing  out  of 
an  inspired  sense  of  justice. 

capital's  ethical  intents  overlooked 

THE  Court  indicated  that,  upon  examining  the  laws 
that  had  been  introduced  in  various  States,  in  effect 
to  discipline  capital,  there  were  many  instances  where  it 
was  shown  that  labor  had  not  been  so  fair  in  its  appreciation 
of  these  enforced  reforms  of  capital  as  it  should  have  been. 
Upon  further  examination  of  these  laws  they  clearly  indi- 
cated that  capital  had  voluntarily  accepted  many  restric- 
tions, with  a  broader  vision  of  their  ultimate  benefit  to 
the  future  industrial  problems  of  the  country. 

When  capital,  brought  face  to  face  with  labor  in  the 
courts,  realized  the  complaints  against  it  by  labor,  it  prompt- 
ly admitted  the  wrongs  complained  of.  In  this  attitude 
it  was  apparent  that  capital  took  a  far  vision,  a  wide  outlook, 
while  labor  still  persisted  in  its  belligerent  attitude,  and  has 
perhaps  widely  maintained  it.  The  wounds  which  indif- 
ferent employers  had  inflicted  upon  labor  in  the  past  have 
not  been  entirely  healed  through  the  restrictions  put  upon 
capital  by  the  courts.  But  the  innumerable  labor  laws 
that  have  been  passed,  more  especially  in  the  last  fifteen 
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years,  have  done  much  to  restore  the  balance  of  right  between 
labor  and  capital.  The  Judge  appreciated  that  the  vision 
which  capital  has  seen,  as  the  outcome  of  this  new  legislation, 
has  perhaps  an  ethical  scope  that  labor  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize. 

He  interpreted  it  this  way: 

''Capital  saw,  in  these  new  labor  laws,  which  in  each 
instance  improved  the  daily  life  and  moral  strength  of  its 
employees,  a  conservation  of  industrial  ideals.  Capital 
saw  that  if  the  woman  who  worked  in  the  factory  was  pro- 
tected from  physical  strain,  from  the  deadening  ether  of 
monotony,  from  unsanitary  menace,  from  moral  temptation, 
and  was  properly  cared  for  in  all  the  essential  qualities  of 
her  destiny  to  bear  children,  that  the  race  would  be  improved. 
Capital  saw  that  environment  in  the  lives  of  child  employees, 
unless  properly  taken  into  account,  would  destroy  the  men 
and  women  upon  whom  they  ultimately  relied  for  the 
industrial  life  of  the  nation.  The  strong,  good,  healthy 
woman  would  become  the  mother  of  a  strong,  decent,  happy 
race  of  men  and  women.  Capital  realized  the  necessity  of 
righting  many  wrongs  against  labor,  because  it  saw  beyond 
the  horizon  of  previous  standards.  Labor,  on  the  other 
hand,  having  found  justice  in  the  courts,  cared  less  and  less 
for  the  ideals  it  had  fought  for.  This  new  labor  legislation 
awakened  the  ambitions  of  labor,  as  it  was  intended  to  do, 
but  in  the  course  of  time  these  ambitions  developed  into 
unexpected  demands,  for  which  capital  may  be  compelled 
to  go  to  court  again,  in  defense  of  those  rights  it  had  been 
ordered  to  yield  to  labor." 

Obviously  capital  must  again  go  to  court,  but  this  time 
in  appeal  for  protection  against  the  misconceptions  of  the 
law  which  labor  has  absorbed.  This  prospect  has  been 
hastened  by  the  recent  disorderly  strikes.  Their  source, 
no  matter  from  what  reasonable  claim  for  relief  from  the 
high  cost  of  living,  has  not  been  clearly  shown.  Capital's 
willingness  to  meet  a  fair  demand  for  a  raise  in  wages  has  been 
sullenly  met  with  a  demand  for  more.  Step  by  step  it  has 
become  evident  that  labor  has  lost  a  sense  of  proportionate 
value,   that  an  apparent  mania  for  looting  not  only  the 
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employers,  but  the  public  at  large,  has  seized  the  working- 
man.  This  is  a  situation  to  which  capital,  although  un- 
prepared, has  no  just  reason  to  submit. 

labor's  menacing  attitude 

IN  a  sense  the  laws  might  be  at  fault,  there  being  no 
legislation  governing  the  new  demands  of  labor.  Such 
a  condition  of  industrial  disorder  had  not  been  foreseen  in 
previous  legislation,  because  employment  was  regarded  here- 
tofore as  a  free  right  limited  only  to  the  freedom  of  a  peace- 
able and  reasonable  understanding  with  employers.  These 
expectations  have  been  overthrown  by  a  conspiracy  of  labor 
forces,  however,  which  has  brought  about  a  gradually 
menacing  threat,  intended  first  to  scare  capital,  and  perhaps 
ultimately  to  abolish  it, — which  capital  will  not  allow. 

The  Judge  said: 

"There  is  no  law  compelling  capital  to  pay  labor  any 
wages  except  those  wages  agreed  upon  in  the  contract  of 
employment,  and  there  is  no  wage  scale  ordered  by  the 
Court.  There  has  been  some  effort  to  enforce  a  minimum 
wage,  but  the  whole  effect  of  any  national  attempt  to  fix 
wages,  or  prices,  many  argue,  might  become  an  interference 
with  the  pursuit  of  the  private  rights  of  citizens  to  conduct 
their  affairs  under  the  privileges  of  a  republican  form  of 
government.  To  fix  the  wages  a  man  shall  earn  is  to  invite 
a  serfdom  of  labor  under  an  autocracy  of  power,  or  to  fix 
prices  at  which  goods  shall  be  sold  on  the  market,  is  to 
remove  the  stimulus  of  liberty  for  the  individual  in  the 
progress  of  his  business  and  occupation." 

It  did  not  appear  that  capital  was  so  much  opposed 
to  fixed  wages  as  labor,  although  labor's  constant  complaint, 
when  addressing  public  opinion,  was  a  complaint  of  in- 
sufficient wages.  The  Judge  held  that  only  in  part,  com- 
pared to  the  whole  mass  of  employment,  was  this  complaint 
admissible.  Alter  discussing  the  success  of  labor  in  securing 
higher  wages,  through  strike  movements,  the  Court  said: 

"Accusations  against  capital,  when  expressed  in  such 
disorderly  fashion  as  shown  in  some  of  the  recent  strikes 
in  vast  industrial  plants,  could  expect  no  relief  from  the 
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law.  A  million  men  on  strike  means  an  irremediable  loss 
to  the  men  themselves,  because  they  lose  their  per  diem 
earnings.  If,  ultimately,  they  do  succeed  in  forcing  capital 
to  increase  their  wages,  the  ratio  of  that  increase  often  fails 
to  equalize  the  losses  incurred  by  the  unearned  wages  while 
on  strike." 

As  an  economic  solution,  it  was  questionable.  From 
a  judicial  standpoint,  it  was  only  conceivable  when  capital 
had  violated  its  legal  obligations  to  labor,  and  refused  to 
abide  by  them  when  required  to  do  so.  Labor  had  ample 
redress  in  the  Court  when  capital  took  any  illegal  advantage. 
Under  the  Federal  Liability  Act,  under  the  comprehensive 
labor  laws  that  are  in  effect  in  the  majority  of  States,  capital 
is  constantly  under  surveillance  to  maintain  a  strict  account 
of  the  employers'  responsibility,  fixed  by  statute,  to  the 
employees. 

NO   LEGAL    REMEDY    FOR   CLASS    JEALOUSIES 

IF  there  existed,  as  there  undoubtedly  did,  an  inclination 
among  employees  to  confuse  their  duties  with  certain  en- 
vious feelings  of  class,  that  had  not  yet  been  embodied  in  the 
meaning  of  a  contract  between  employer  and  employee,  the 
Court  could  see  no  way,  within  the  scope  of  legislation,  by 
which  such  confusion  could  be  remedied.  With  the  elements 
of  class  jealousies,  the  Court  was  not  prepared  to  deal, 
excepting  when,  in  some  outburst  of  class  hatred,  law  and 
order  became  necessary  to  put  down  revolution.  Such 
dangers  were  not  so  imminent  as  some  radical  Bolshevists  in 
their  arraignment  of  capital  under  Soviet  doctrine  would 
have  many  believe,  because  precedent  had  never  shown  the 
inclination  of  any  people  to  overthrow  a  government  based 
upon  freedom.  Free  peoples  do  not  seek  revolution.  They 
have  already  answered  that  problem  in  their  own  Constitu- 
tion of  universal  liberty.  And,  there  was  another  reason 
why  the  swirling  smoke-pots  of  Bolshevism  were  ineffective 
in  any  lasting  consequences  of  class  hatred  in  America, 
because  in  a  free  country  there  is  a  constantly  revitalized 
energy,  in  new  legislation,  to  meet  the  rising  ideals  of  a 
country  still  new  in  such  things. 
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Convinced  that  the  courts  of  the  United  States  had 
demonstrated  that  they  kept  pace  with  new  laws  when 
interpreted  in  the  language  and  meaning  of  national  ideals, 
the  Judge  preferred  to  believe  that,  if  any  revolution  were 
necessary,  it  would  find  its  best  inspiration  in  new  legislation 
acceptable  to  the  precedents  of  law  and  order.  It  was 
possible  that  labor  had  failed  to  look  upon  its  reasonable 
power  to  secure  the  aid  of  capital.  It  was  possible  that 
capital  was  more  keenly  alive  to  the  unreality  of  radicalism, 
to  the  cinematograph  character  of  any  Bolshevist  threats 
in  this  country,  because  it  had  accepted  its  own  legal  obliga- 
tions. Capital  has  been  brought  to  court  to  answer  the 
complaints  of  labor,  and  had  answered  them  obediently. 
Labor,  on  the  other  hand,  had  failed  to  be  satisfied.  Most 
of  the  new  legislation  which  disciplined  capital  for  its  neglect 
of  the  human  rights  of  employees  had  been  utilized  in  favor 
of  labor.  In  adversity  we  learn  more,  and  that  was  perhaps 
the  reason  that  labor,  victorious  in  all  its  claims  upon  capital, 
felt  the  elation  of  more  prosperous  conditions. 

There  was  no  permanent  new  legislation  that  found 
fault  with  labor.  In  the  industrial  problems  which  came 
before  the  courts,  where  the  issue  was  one  of  wages,  con- 
ditions, or  improvements  for  labor,  capital  was  penalized 
by  the  law.  So  far,  no  important  protection  of  a  suspicious 
character  had  been  given  capital  in  its  dealings  with  labor. 

{Concluded  on  anothc  page  of  this  issue) 


THE  COMMUNITY 
HOUSE 

A  BULWARK  AGAINST  DISCONTENT  AND 

REBELLION 

By  William  Cameron  Sproul 

{Governor  of  Pennsylvania) 

A  NATION-WIDE  movement  for  the  building  of  sol- 
diers' memorials  is  undoubtedly  under  way.  In  this  con- 
nection it  is  worth  while  remembering  that  our  armies 
were  composed  of  young  men,  most  of  whom,  very  happily, 
we  still  have  with  us.     Our  task,  therefore,  is  the  joyful  one 
of  building  for  the  living! 

What  fitter  form,  then,  could  these  memorials  take  than 
that  of  the  Community  House,  a  warm  pulsating  center  of 
community  life  where  we  and  they  shall  together  build  up 
and  give  permanence  to  the  new  democracy?  It  is  impos- 
sible, meanwhile,  more  fitly  to  honor  the  dead  heroes.  The 
Community  House  shall  be  our  tangible  guarantee  that  we 
will  keep  faith  with  them  in  establishing  the  new  brother- 
hood of  man  for  which  they  pledged  their  all. 

I  cannot  imagine  a  finer,  more  worthy  enterprise,  or  a 
more  forward-looking  movement  than  this  which  communi- 
ties all  over  the  country  have  spontaneously  adopted,  to 
crystallize  the  spirit  of  service.  The  very  spirit  and  energy 
with  which  the  project  is  carried  forward  on  every  side  is 
proof  of  one  of  the  greatest  assets  the  war  has  brought  us — 
an  awakened  community  consciousness.  America  has  come 
to  realize  that,  once  stirred,  once  organized,  the  American 
community  is  the  mightiest  and  most  powerful  instrument 
for  accomplishment.  We  might  never  have  suspected  this 
power  had  it  not  become  clear  to  us  that  the  fate  of  the 
world  rested  upon  the  efficiency  of  our  fighting  men  then  in 
training,  and  that  this  efficiency  was  dependent  upon  the 
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creation  of  a  friendly  and  protective  atmosphere  to  enviroa 
their  leisure  hours  outside  the  camps. 

OUR    WAR    SUCCESS    DUE    TO    COMMUNITY    SPIRIT 

MUCH  of  the  success,  too,  of  the  financial  plans  of  the 
national  government  and  of  the  great  war  phil- 
anthropies has  been  due  to  community  spirit.  Towns  which 
had  never  been  able  to  act  concertedly  upon  any  proposition 
for  public  improvement  became  united  in  the  drives  for  the 
Liberty  Loans  and  for  the  war  chest,  and  the  community 
committees  organized  for  these  undertakings  brought  out 
individual  workers  and  community  co-operation  which  had 
not  been  suspected.  These  men  and  women  will  not,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  allow  their  committees  to  disintegrate,  but  will 
keep  them  together  for  greater  service.  Many  community 
interests  that  had  always  been  antagonistic  to  each  other 
became  harmonized  in  the  emergency,  and  many  hitherto 
self-centered  individuals  suddenly  began  to  think  in  terms 
of  the  community. 

Communities  everywhere,  realizing  what  they  have 
been  able  to  do  for  the  soldiers,  have  begun  to  take  serious 
thought  for  the  possibilities  of  their  own  betterment  through 
community  organization.  The  Community  House  is  one 
of  the  evidences  of  organized  community  spirit. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  Pennsylvania  leads 
the  country  in  the  number  of  such  enterprises  under  way. 
Philadelphia  was  the  first  great  city  to  pledge  herself  to  the 
building  of  a  memorial  auditorium.  It  is  going  to  be  a 
great  two-million-dollar  structure  suitable  for  housing  big 
get-togethers  of  the  people. 

COMMUNITY   HOUSES    IN    PENNSYLVANIA 

ONLY  a  month  after  the  Armistice  was  signed,  the  8,000 
inhabitants  of  the  little  town  of  Catasauqua  came 
together  and  made  their  plans  for  a  Community  House. 
These  plans,  since  followed  in  other  towns,  might  well 
inspire  the  most  lethargic  of  communities  to  bestir  them- 
selves. A  Memorial  Society  was  formed,  of  which  every 
man,  woman  and  child  was  invited  to  become  a  member, 
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pledging  dues  of  from  one  to  five  cents  a  day  for  a  period  of 
five  years.  With  the  $125,000  thus  pledged  the  building  is 
assured.  It  is  to  be  such  a  building  as  will  contribute  to 
the  happiness  and  advancement  of  every  man,  woman  and 
child.  It  will  contain  an  auditorium,  recreation  rooms, 
gymnasium,  and  swimming  pool,  as  well  as  a  Hall  of  Fame 
which  will  contain  the  war  records  of  the  locality,  including 
bronze  tablets  on  which  will  be  inscribed  the  names  of  men 
who  went  out  from  that  community.  The  property  will  be 
held  by  a  board  of  trustees,  chosen  for  life,  and  managed  by 
a  board  of  governors  elected  annually  by  the  subscribers. 

Many  Pennsylvania  communities  large  and  small  have 
equally  interesting  plans  under  way,  just  as  have  other 
communities  all  over  the  country.  I  mention  these  as 
typical  of  the  memorial-building  movement.  Another  im- 
portant practical  consideration  in  the  situation  is  that  the 
building  of  Community  Houses  furnishes  work  now,  when 
work  is  needed,  for  masons  and  bricklayers  and  carpenters 
and  plumbers  and  roofers,  and  the  art  and  labor  which  go 
into  the  furnishing  of  the  material  and  the  construction  of 
buildings.  In  Pennsylvania  we  are  looking  at  these  practi- 
cal matters  and  are  encouraging  state,  county  and  com- 
munity enterprises  which  will  keep  the  wheels  of  industry 
going. 

The  same  community  spirit  at  work  in  the  memorial- 
building  movement  has  been  equally  active  in  other  forms. 
Some  time  ago  I  received  an  appointment  from  Washington 
to  the  Chairmanship  of  "Community  Service"  for  Chester 
and  vicinity.  In  spite  of  other  urgent  duties  I  accepted, 
because  it  seemed  to  me  that  no  patriotic  citizen  should 
refuse  such  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a  movement 
which  is  to  serve  his  home  town,  his  state,  and  all  of  America 
during  these  difficult  and  vital  days  of  reconstruction.  I 
am  proud  of  what  has  already  been  accomplished  in  Chester. 

A    CURE    FOR    RADICALISM   AND    RACE    RIOTS 

I  BELIEVE  that  all  such  things  as  revolutionary  outbreaks 
and  race  riots  will  forever  be  impossible  when  this  move- 
ment (growing  out  of  War  Camp  Community  Service,  and 
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being  to  industrial  and  other  congested  centers  what  that 
organization  was  to  military  centers)  has  become  operative 
in  its  national  scope.  One  may  judge  somewhat  of  the 
broad,  constructive  character  of  the  work  in  Chester,  when 
he  knows  that  the  town  has  been  organized  for  every  sort 
of  recreational  and  inspirational  activity,  calculated  to 
appeal  to  all  types  of  its  citizens,  and  with  each  unit  headed 
by  a  competent  executive,  assisted  by  one  or  more  com- 
mittees made  up  of  representative  citizens.  Community 
singing,  Americanization,  school  center  activities,  hospitality 
community  clubs,  physical  training,  and  special  Italian  and 
negro  organizations,  have  place  in  the  community  programs. 
At  the  first  meeting  in  Chester,  hearty  co-operation  was 
pledged  by  representatives  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Y.  W.  C. 
A.,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Council  of  Defense,  Council  of 
Churches,  Boy  Scouts,  Women's  Clubs,  Parent-Teachers' 
Association,  Municipal  Departments  of  Parks  and  Schools, 
etc.  The  labor  organizations  and  the  employers  alike  have 
place  in  Community  Service. 

"Here  let  no  one  be  stranger,"  is  the  motto  of  the 
hospitality  committee.  The  same  brand  of  hospitality  that 
met  the  soldier  in  the  camp  town  during  the  war  meets  the 
new-comer  to  Chester,  and  the  welcome  is  backed  up  by 
every  sort  of  leisure-time  activity.  On  all  the  vacant  lots, 
and  park  spaces  around,  organized  athletics  and  competitive 
sports  of  all  sorts  are  to  be  indulged  in.  Chester  has  the 
country's  first  "dry  saloon,"  where  it  is  being  demonstrated 
daily  that  good  fellowship  and  successful  social  intermingl- 
ing among  men  do  not  necessitate  alcoholic  beverages.  It 
has  inspiring  evening  courses  of  lectures,  and  instruction  in 
handicraft.  The  colored  people  have  their  own  activities 
and  their  own  excellently  developed  centers  for  pleasure  and 
self-improvement. 

A    STIMULUS    TO    EXPERT    LEADERSHIP 

MORE  than  two  hundred  of  Chester's  citizens,  repre- 
senting all  the  various  phases  and  resources  of 
Chester  and  vicinity,  are  organized  in  working  committees 
inspired  by  a  strong  spirit  of  loyalty  to  the  best  ideals  of 
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this  new  American  life.  Bethlehem  is  similarly  organized, 
as  are  numbers  of  other  towns  and  cities.  Community 
Service  furnishes  the  expert  leadership,  not  for  building 
up  new  institutions  such  as  have  always  existed,  but  for  so 
developing  the  resources  of  the  community  itself  as  to 
render  its  own  presence  unnecessary.  It  brings  together 
people  of  all  sorts  and  creeds  and  conditions,  in  working  for 
a  common  purpose.  That  purpose  is  the  ensuring  to  every 
individual  the  utilizing  of  his  leisure  time  for  finer  living 
and  greater  enjoyment  and  a  larger  measure  of  physical 
well-being. 

The  building  of  Community  Houses,  the  establishment 
of  community  clubs,  the  extension  of  personal  community 
service — all  bespeak  the  same  spirit.  Community  Service 
is  being  developed  to  meet  calls  for  expert  leadership  along 
all  lines  of  community  endeavor.  Here  we  have  found,  in 
my  judgment,  the  great  hope  of  democracy,  the  bulwark 
against  discontent  and  rebellion,  a  growing  bond  of  good 
fellowship  among  the  good  Americans.  We  have  discovered 
our  own  communities. 


A  Quiet  Day  in  Movieland 


A  VISIT  TO   MOVIELAND 

THE  FILM  CAPITAL  OF  THE  WORLD- 
LOS  ANGELES 

(By  The  Forum's  Correspondent) 

I  HAVE  just  come  from  Movieland,  that  place  of  studios 
and   bungalows  on  the  edge  of   Los   Angeles,   called 

Hollywood.  And  away  from  the  clatter  and  grease  paint 
of  it  all,  one  thinks  of  Movieland  — a  "Babylon"  of  plaster 
and   slats. 

There,  where  one  hundred  and  sixty  companies  grind 
out  the  thousands  of  miles  of  gelatine  plays  that  you  and  I 
see  in  darkened  theatres,  the  atmosphere  is  laden  with 
money  madness.  A  thousand  dollars!  It's  the  coin  of  the 
daily  patter  as  was  twenty-five  cents  the  minimum  a  few 
years  ago.  And  there  is  a  hotel  of  the  type  called  "pala- 
tial," mostly  frequented  by  the  movie  people;  and  there's 
a  "million-dollar  rug"  in  the  lobby,  upon  which  no  movie 
star  or  magnate  ventures  to  stand  unless  he's  planned,  at 
least  once,  a  "million-dollar  deal."  And  in  Movieland  is 
a  youth,  who  used  to  deliver  milk,  now  drawing  a  thousand 
dollars  a  week.  He  is  a  star  in  filmland.  And  there  is  a 
girl  who  used  to  plug  a  switchboard  in  a  San  Francisco 
hotel  who  now  gets  $1500  a  week;  she  is  a  "star! " 

Of  course  when  you  tell  an  Angelo — which  term  the 
Los  Angeles  press  uses  for  its  citizens — that  the  present 
booming  prosperity  of  the  city  is  due  to  motion  pictures  and 
tourists — the  Angelo  rises  and  paws  the  air.  But  everyone 
knows  that  the  factories  are  trivial,  that  the  fruit-growing 
lands  are  miles  removed  from  the  city,  and  that  the  money 
is  pouring  into  Los  Angeles  coffers,  from  movies  and  tourists. 
They  are  the  folk  of  the  film  whom  you  see  spending  lav- 
ishly in  the  best  shops  and  the  best  restaurants;  and  when 
the  autumn  begins  to  bring  the  tourists,  one  of  the  first 
places  the  Angelos  shepherd  them  to  is  Movieland.     For 
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they  live  pictures  and  think  pictures  in  Los  Angeles.  Scarce- 
ly a  clerk  in  the  city  but  who  fancies  himself  some  day  before 
the  camera  with  a  beauteous  leading  lady  clinging  to  his 
neck;  scarcely  a  waitress  or  shopgirl  who  hasn't  been  told, 
"Why,  Fanny,  you  look  like  Mary  Pickford!"  Yes,  it's  a 
motion-picture  city. 

When  the  kingly  Albert  visited  Los  Angeles  the  Mayor 
promptly  commandeered  a  squadron  of  motors  to  whirl  the 
royal  visitor  and  his  suite,  where?  To  the  venerable  mis- 
sions? Nay — to  the  movie  studios!  And,  scandal  of  scan- 
dals, when  Albert  called,  "Doug"  Fairbanks  wasn't  in;  he 
was  out  on  "location,"  hurling  Mexicans  over  his  shoul- 
ders. But  Albert  went  to  other  studios,  too,  and  what  he 
saw — come  with  me. 

A   LAND   OF   PERFECT  WEATHER 

AS  OUR  motor  leaves  the  city  streets  and  we  hum  down 
Jr\.  long  boulevards  pretentious  with  palm  trees,  trans- 
planted there  by  Angelos,  and  approach  the  foot-hills  where 
Charlie  Chaplin  built  a  house  approaching  a  Grand  Duke's 
in  size  and  elegance,  they  tell  us:  "Los  Angeles  is  the  film 
capital  of  the  world.  Last  year  only  twelve  days  of  rain — 
perfect  sunshine  the  rest  of  the  time,  conditions  for  pic- 
ture-taking that  you'll  find  nowhere  else  in  the  United 
States.  You  see,  there  is  everything  for  the  movies. 
Mountains,  only  a  few  hours  by  train,  the  desert,  then  half 
an  hour  by  car  and  you  have  the  ocean  beaches  and  high 
cliffs;  a  few  hours  to  the  north,  up  the  valley,  and  there's 
farm  country — practically  every  background  the  movies 
require  in  easy  reach.  That's  why  the  studios  are  here  and 
always  will  be  here." 

Our  car  nosed  into  Hollywood,  a  place  of  bungalows 
where  live  the  great  and  the  some-day-great  of  Movieland, 
and  beyond  them  white  walls  of  huge  studios.  Most  of 
the  companies  have  their  own  plants,  but  there  is  one  vast 
place,  a  community  studio,  as  it  were.  Here — they  call  it 
Brunton's — are  five  great  studios  rolled  into  one^  To  this 
place  come  companies  contracting  for  the  use  of  the  stages, 
labor  and  materials  by  the  picture  or  by  the  year.     Here 
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one  finds  several  of  the  stars  whose  names  are  great  in 
film  lore — Mary  Pickford,  Bessie  Barriscale,  J.  Warren 
Kerrigan,  Henry  B.  Walthall,  George  Loane  Tucker  and 
Allan  Dwan.  Here  a  thousand  dollars  was  mentioned  as 
casually  as  a  dime. 

We  noticed,  coming  into  the  enclosure,  a  number  of 
gardens — Colonial,  Italian,  English,  and  Japanese  in  design, 
colorful  with  flowers,  abundant  with  pretty  nooks,  artfully 
designed  to  present  bewitching  little  vistas  of  foliage  and 
fountains.  And  our  movie  friend  said:  "That's  so  they 
won't  have  to  go  away  from  the  lot  if  they  want  to  take  a 
garden  scene.  You  see,  the  actors  can  step  off  one  of  the 
studio  stages  when  they've  finished  with  an  interior  set  and 
just  cross  the  road  to  do  a  garden  scene.  It  saves  money. 
You're  not  paying  actors  fancy  salaries  to  have  the  time 
consumed  riding  around  the  country,  looking  for  pretty 
garden  backgrounds."  So,  efficiency  was  coming  into  the 
movies ! 

The  studio  streets  that  day  were  swarming  with  people. 
Over  there,  a  squadron  of  Napoleon's  cuirassiers,  two  hun- 
dred supers  who  had  to  be  paid  $5  each  simply  so  that  one 
scene  you  would  see  for  a  brief  five  seconds  on  the  screen 
would  be  convincing — a  vision  of  Napoleonic  days  con- 
jured up  in  the  mind  of  the  leading  character  in  the  play. 
And  here  were  a  hundred  doughty  doughboys,  many 
months  mustered  out  of  the  army,  but  on  hand  now  in  their 
uniforms  to  pick  up  a  few  easy  dollars — background  for  a 
brief  war  scene.  And  what  a  motley  mob  is  there — five 
hundred,  no,  almost  a  thousand  men,  few  of  them  speak- 
ing English,  Mexicans  all,  five  of  them  ex-members  of 
Villa's  Guard  of  Gold  bandits,  who  find  the  pickings  better 
around  the  movie  studios  these  days  than  in  Mexico. 
And  girls — tall  girls  and  short  girls,  curly-haired  girls  and 
girls  with  their  hair  drawn  sleekly  back  over  their  brows, 
girls  who  suggest  mignonettes  and  girls  who  suggest  tube- 
roses; girls  in  aprons  and  girls  in  evening  gowns — girls  by 
the  score,  their  faces  all  grease  paint,  waiting  in  little  chat- 
tering groups  for  their  big  moment  of  the  day,  when  the 
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studio  door  opens  and  through  a  megaphone  a  voice  bawls: 

"Extra  girls  for  Stage  Three this  way Hurry  now, 

children !"  After  which  they  will  be  grouped  by  the 
director,  "languid  atmosphere"  for  an  evening  reception; 
or  "raging  atmosphere"  for  a  mob  that  is  shortly  to  surge 
forth  and  burn  a  papier-mache  Rome.  And  I  learned  that 
the  "extra"  girls  received  $7  a  day. 

"raving  beauties"  not  wanted 

IT  WAS  in  the  studio  building  that  we  heard  words  of 
wisdom  concerning  these  "extra"  girls  and  their  male 
supers.  The  words  fell  from  the  lips  of  a  very  blase  young 
man  upon  the  door  of  whose  office  was  the  legend  "Assist- 
ant Director."  Cabinets  of  card  indexes  were  backed  up 
against  the  walls  whose  spaces  were  covered  from  floor  to 
ceiling  with  a  most  astonishing  gallery  of  photographic 
pulchritude.  "Yeah,  they're  all  extra  girls,"  he  said,  in- 
dicating the  photographs,  "and  in  the  cabinets,  there,  I  keep 
the  dope  on  them,  filed."  Opening  one  of  the  cabinets,  he 
took  a  card. 

"When  a  girl  comes  in  here  for  a  job,"  the  assistant 
director  explained,  "the  first  thing  I  do  is  to  size  up  her 
face.  Will  she  photograph?  We're  not  looking  for  raving 
beauties — we're  looking  for  types.  The  really  pretty  girl, 
the  girl  whose  facial  measurements  are  classic,  rarely  makes 
good  later  as  an  actress.  It's  the  distinctive  type  of  person 
that  we're  looking  out  for.  The  girl  with  somewhat  heavy 
facial  bone  structure,  with  eyes  wide  apart,  and  breadth  of 
face  under  the  eyes,  with  flat  surfaces  on  her  face,  with 
glossy  hair,  and  with  eyes  that  photograph  well — she  is  the 
girl  we're  looking  for.  For  example,  Mary  Pickford  looks 
beautiful  on  the  screen;  off  the  screen  she  is  not  beautiful. 
Her  features  are  rather  coarse,  yet  it  is  that  very  quality 
that  makes  her  photograph  beautiful.  The  girl  whose  face 
quickly  goes  back,  recedes,  will  not  photograph  well.  She 
looks  hatchet-faced  on  the  screen;  she  has  no  broad  sur- 
faces to  catch  the  light.  Also,  a  pale  complexion  looks 
better  on  the  screen  than  beautifully  colored  cheeks, 
which  present  a  mottled  effect.     So,  after  sizing  up  the  girl 
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photographically,  I  then,  if  she  looks  all  right,  ask  her  to 
fill  out  this  card."  He  showed  me  the  printed  form  which 
required  information  as  to  experience,  weight,  height,  age, 
what  roles  she  thought  herself  suited  to,  did  she  have  an 
evening  dress,  a  sport  suit?  Could  she  swim,  ride  a  horse, 
drive  a  car?  "See,  the  girl  fills  that  in  herself,"  and  the 
Assistant  Director  allowed  himself  a  grin.  "Then,  when 
she  has  gone,  I  turn  the  card  over  and  fill  it  in  myself.  You 
see,  what  a  girl  thinks  she  is  suited  to  she  is  generally  not 
suited  to.  Look  at  this  card,"  and  he  showed  me  the  record 
some  girl  made  of  herself.  Opposite  the  item  concerning 
roles  she  was  best  suited  to  the  girl  had  written"  society 
girl."  But  alas!  on  the  back  of  the  card  the  Assistant 
Director  had  decided — "French  maid." 

And,  likewise,  from  the  records  of  the  male  extras,  was 
it  evident  that  self-appraisal  errs  more  often  than  not 
where  the  movies  are  concerned.  For  on  one  card,  of  a 
young  college  graduate,  I  saw  on  the  back  that  the  Cerberus 
of  the  studio  had  enthusiastically  written  "fine  type  for 
East  Side  gunman."  So,  girls  and  young  men,  if  you 
would  become  movie  stars,  be  not  discouraged  if  you  are 
not  put  to  work  after  your  first  interview.  A  good  Assist- 
ant Director  is  sizing  you  up  when  he  is  talking  to  you; 
and  some  day,  when  they  need  a  princess  of  royal  blood  or 
a  shoplifter,  you'll  get  a  'phone  call  to  come  to  the  studio 
after  you  think  they've  forgotten  you. 

WHAT  SUCCESS  IN  THE  MOVIES   IS 

AT  THE  studios  it  became  evident  that  success  in  the 
-£j\.  movies  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  pull  as  it  is  of 
luck  and  opportunity.  On  one  of  the  stages  there  was 
pointed  out  to  us  a  young  actor  whose  salary,  we  were  told, 
was  $300  a  week.  "  It's  his  first  year  in  pictures.  He  used 
to  be  the  secretary  of  a  New  York  politician.     One  night 

our  director,   Mr.  X ,   met  him  at  a  party — brought 

him  out  here  with  him  and  started  him  at  $200  a  week.  The 
director  could  tell  at  a  glance  that  the  young  man  would 
photograph  well;  he  was  intelligent,  and  he  had  just  the 
personality  needed  for  a  certain  part." 
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Success  does  come  like  that  in  the  movies. 

Over  on  one  of  the  stages  they  were  photographing  the 
final  scenes  of  a  book  by  one  of  America's  best  known 
authors.  It  was  a  moment  of  retrospection  for  the  actor; 
the  character  was  "broke"  in  a  Paris  garret,  and  thinking 
what  had  gone  before.  It  amounted  to  a  silent  soliloquy, 
a  conveyance  to  the  future  audience  by  his  changing  facial 
expressions,  a  tremendous  mental  effort.  To  aid  him,  four 
stringed  instruments  were  softly  playing;  the  director  in  a 
coaxing  tone  was  suggesting  the  incidents  of  the  past  called 
up  in  his  reverie.  The  great  arc-lights  were  on;  the  camera 
was  recording;  all  was  quiet — then  a  sound  of  lumber  fall- 
ing; a  brawny  voice  from  the  end  of  the  studio,  "Hey, 
youse  guys,  shake  a  leg  here.  The  boss  says  this  set's 
gotta  be  built  by  tonight." 

And  the  stringed  instruments  played  on;  and  the 
director  was  saying,  "Then  that  night  in  the  garden — " 
and  the  actor,  still  lost  in  the  character,  played  on. 
Hammers  began  to  clatter  at  the  other  end  of  the  studio. 
Yet  the  scene  was  played  out,  and  played  well.  How  do 
they  do  it?     Are  movie  actors  human? 

Another  time  we  motored  down  to  the  sea  at  Santa 
Monica  where,  on  the  cliff,  the  movie  people  had  built  the 
room  of  a  house.  I  asked  why  they  had  not  built  this  in 
the  studio,  and  they  said,  "Look  toward  the  window  of  the 
room."  And  one  saw  framed  there  a  bit  of  the  sea,  and 
rugged  headland  beyond. 

'We  wanted  that  effect  to  be  visible  to  the  audience 
through  the  window,"  the  director  explained. 

1  But  couldn't  you  have  gotten  it  by  hanging  a  painted 
scene  in  the  studio?"  I  persisted.  "The  cost  of  this 
thing — you've  done  some  concreting  work  here,  the  labor, 
the  transportation  of  labor  and  artists — the  time?" 

He  looked  scornful.  "What  of  it?"  he  asked.  "We 
have  done  it  right.  A  few  years  ago  we  would  have  faked 
this  in  a  studio — the  cheap  companies  do  it  now — but  when 
some  billion  admissions  are  taken  in  at  the  box  office  every 
year,  you  can  afford  to  put  big  money  in  a  production,  and 
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do  it  right.  And  don't  fool  yourself  that  an  audience 
doesn't  appreciate  your  doing  it  right.  Why,  I've  often 
spent  $5000  just  to  get  one  scene  right." 

STAGGERING  SUMS  SPENT 

WE  HAVE  all  of  us  wondered  how  much  real  money 
they  put  into  productions  at  California.  At  the 
studio  they  had  just  completed  a  big  production,  and  I  was 
able  to  copy  off  the  expenditures  from  the  actual  final 
tabulated  cost  sheet.     Here  they  are : 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Director  and  Assistant '. $3,926. 30 

Cameraman  and  Assistant 3,615.85 

Raw  Stock 395. 48 

Developing  and  Printing 3,048. 53 

Sets 5,579. 12 

Stills 369.35 

Props 4,263.79 

Rental  of  Props 3,111.40 

Rental  of  Lamps 1 .  00 

Rental  of  Autos 5,384.85 

Regular  Actors 15,266.96 

Extra  Actors 24,255. 35 

Locations 21,914. 18 

Electricians 516.60 

Propertymen 1,352. 50 

Wardrobe  and  Drapery 3,174. 55 

Studio  Rent 3,000.00 

Office  Expense  and  Telegrams 775. 19 

Standby 121.00 

Titles  and  Inserts 1,774.  24 

Administration 1,983. 68 

Publicity 1,522.99 

General  Expense 305. 47 

X Y ,  Director 13,500.00 

Total $119,158.38 

But,  of  course,  any  such  staggering  outlay  of  money  is 
the  extraordinary.  That  picture  is  what  Movieland  calls 
a  "special" — a  production  which  the  backers  fondly  hope 
will  play  week  runs  at  theatres  and  gross  them  any- 
where from  half  a  million  to  a  million  dollars.  And  it  was 
possible  to  learn  at  the  studios  how  much  real  money  goes 
into  the  average  movie  as  you  see  it;  it  is  a  range  from 
$25,000  to  $50,000. 
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MOW  "sets"  are  built 


WE  WENT  into  one  of  the  great  sheds,  called  studios, 
that  had  a  floor  space  100  x  220  feet  upon  which 
"sets"  could  be  built.  Here  stood  three  walls  of  a  ship's 
salon,  the  fourth  (non-existent)  being  the  opening  through 
which  the  camera  photographed  the  scene  to  be  played 
therein.  And  just  across  the  studio  floor  stood  the  massive 
oaken  walls  and  staircase  of  a  manor  house,  and,  beyond 
that,  one  glimpsed  the  interior  of  a  "church."  At  the  far 
end  of  the  studio,  carpenters  were  building  Napoleon's 
tomb  in  the  Invalides — the  circular  visitors'  gallery  tower- 
ing above  it. 

"First,"  they  told  us,  "the  director,  after  reading  the 
story,  decides  what  scenes  will  be  required.  Then  he  sends 
a  memorandum  to  his  Art  Director.  (In  this  studio,  by 
the  way,  that  person  turned  out  to  be  a  famous  architect, 
graduate  of  the  Beaux  Arts,  who  is  known  for  the  Italian 
studio  he  built  in  the  home  of  Mrs.  Harry  Payne  Whitney.) 
The  art  director  then  makes  rough  sketches  of  his  concep- 
tion of  the  scenes.  Once  these  are  approved  by  the  direc- 
tor they  are  done  again  as  finished  drawings.  From  these, 
blue  prints  are  made  and  sent  to  the  shop." 

The  "shop"  turned  out  to  be  a  young  furniture  factory 
or  place  where  portable  houses  are  built — a  large  building, 
buzzing  with  machinery.  Sawdust  flew  from  electrically- 
driven  saws  only  to  be  sucked  in  by  great  ventilators,  de- 
pending from  the  ceiling  like  inverted  bowls. 

"The  walls  of  the  sets,"  our  guide  explained,  "and  all 
woodwork  are  built  here — also,  incidentally,  any  period  of 
furniture  that  may  be  called  for  by  the  specifications  of  the 
pictures," — he  dipped  a  prodigious  wink — "yes,  we  all 
have  our  bungalows  furnished  very  nicely." 

It  was  in  another  studio  shed  that  we  saw  how  the  sets 
were  prepared  for  the  players.  There  they  stood,  four  sets 
of  wooden  walls  in  various  stages  of  completion.  Here 
painters  were  staining  the  woodwork  the  color  of  mahogany ; 
there,  men  were  hanging  wall  paper;  over  there  where  a  set 
was  all  papered  and  painted,  interior  decorators  were  drap- 
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ing  it  with  curtains  and  hangings;  while  in  a  last  set  fur- 
niture was  being  arranged,  pictures  hung,  and  knick- 
knacks  placed  with  cunning  eye  to  make  it  look  "lived 
in."  And  the  business  manager  of  one  of  the  companies 
later  showed  me  his  cost  sheet  for  a  recent  production. 
One  was  staggered  to  see  that  " props"  alone,  the  dressing 
of  the  bare  sets,  had  cost  $6,333.57;  and  that  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sets  came  to  $21,271.93— a  total  of  $27,605.50, 
so  that  your  eye  would  be  pleased  by  attractive  back- 
grounds. And  you,  who  have  been  told  of  the  fabulous 
salaries  of  movie  actors  and  actresses,  consider  that  in  this 
big  special  picture  this  total  of  $27,605.50  had  been  paid  for 
scenery,  so  to  speak,  whereas  the  total  expenditure  for  per- 
formers, including  "supes, "  was  but  $19,470.71;  and  that 
one  man,  the  director,  got  $15,375 — or  more  than  all  his 
actors  and  actresses,  excluding  supes,  put  together.  And 
while  the  business  manager  is  good  enough  to  let  us  glimpse 
at  the  secret  figures  of  movie  production,  we  pick  up  the 
fact  that  of  the  $100,000  spent  upon  this  production,  63^  per 
cent  of  it  was  for  camera  negative,  developing  and  printing, 
that  the  hire  of  automobiles  claimed  4^  per  cent,  that  the 
cameraman  and  his  assistant  got  about  3  per  cent,  that 
lighting  lamps  and  electricians  in  the  studio  cost  about  2 
per  cent  and  studio  rental  almost  3  per  cent.  So  it  is 
obvious  that  the  big  movie,  you  may  see,  drew  most  heavily 
upon  the  producer's  bankroll  for  sets,  actors  and  director. 

It  seemed  to  us  that  the  decorator  who  was  superin- 
tending the  dressing  of  one  of  the  sets,  was  using  outlandish 
tastes.  A  liberal  use  of  yellows,  reds  and  blues  assailed 
the  eye,  and  one  ventured  if  the  room  was  to  convey  a 
hasheesh-eater's  paradise. 

"Not  at  all,"  our  guide  smiled.  "Red,  you  see, 
photographs  black,  and  light  blue,  white.  Yellow  gives 
a  soft  gray." 

SCREEN    MAKE-UP    VERY    DIFFICULT 

AND  THEN  we  noticed  how  these  photographic 
^ljX  oddities  had  been  heeded  in  the  make-up  of  the 
actors.     None  had  rouge  on  his  face,  only  grease  paint, 
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dusted  with  yellowish  powder.  Those  who  had  full  color 
in  their  lips  had  not  rouged  them,  for  to  have  done  that 
would  have  been  to  invite  heavy  black  lips  in  their  photo- 
graphed image.  We  chatted  with  an  actor  who  was  wait- 
ing to  be  called  for  a  scene  on  one  of  the  distant  sets. 

"Make-up  for  the  screen,"  he  said,  "is  much  more 
difficult  than  for  the  stage.  In  the  theatre  we  are  at  a 
distance  from  the  audience  and  behind  bright  lights  which 
cover  errors  of  make-up.  But  in  this  game,  brought  close  up 
to  the  camera,  we  are  magnified  many  times.  This  necessi- 
tates the  greatest  care  in  make-up.  On  the  speaking  stage, 
a  streak  of  grease  paint  will  give  a  splendid  effect  for  a  scar. 
The  same  trick  used  for  the  screen,  however,  would  pro- 
duce nothing  but  a  black  line.  We  have  to  draw  the  skin 
together  to  make  a  deep  crease;  this  is  held  in  place  by  ad- 
hesive tape.  Then  the  crease  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of 
collodion  which,  upon  drying,  holds  the  skin  drawn.  The 
tape  is  then  removed  and,  upon  photographing,  there  is  pre- 
sented on  the  screen  a  scar  that  fools  a  surgeon." 

We  presently  left  the  big  "community  studio"  and 
motored  to  an  enormous  plant  owned  by  a  widely-known 
movie  company.  Here  we  were  fortunate  to  see  a  rehearsal 
in  progress.  There  sat  the  star  in  gay  Spanish  costume,  an 
operatic  star  also  of  international  fame;  nearby  was  her 
husband,  a  Broadway  leading  man,  one  of  those  lights  of 
the  theatre  who  no  longer  jeer  at  the  movies.  And  he  was 
to  do  some  he-vamping  for  the  camera.  The  director  who 
was  conducting  the  rehearsal  was  making  his  company  play 
the  important  situations,  speaking  lines,  sobbing  and  rant- 
ing, as  they  would  have  done  in  the  theatre.  And,  being 
good  actors,  they  looked  quite  bored  when  a  performer 
other  than  themselves  held  the  center  of  the  stage ;  and  they 
stood  in  little  groups  whispering  about  new  cars  they  were 
going  to  buy,  and  shouldn't  one  have  a  cottage  at  the 
beach  as  well  as  in  Hollywood;  and  "I'd  have  run  away 
with  that  last  picture  I  did  with  Pauline  Frederick,  only  she 
made  the  director  cut  out  my  best  scenes — " 
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A   "  temperamental"   woman  star 

IT  WAS  a  strange  world,  the  inhabitants  of  which  in  one 
moment  strode  forth  to  portray  the  most  idealistic 
character  from  a  "best  seller's"  pages;  and  in  the  next 
instant  left  the  rehearsal  stage  with  a  "Hey,  Bill,  gimme  a 
drag.  I'm  dying  for  a  smoke."  And  to  leave  the  bed-side 
of  a  dying  child  in  the  "movie"  and  catching  hold  of  an 
actress  begin  jazzing  with  her — the  character  of  the  play, 
shaken  off  as  one  would  shake  off  a  coat — well! 

They  are  an  interesting  company,  your  favorite  stars.  I 
have  seen  them  on  and  off  duty.  Some  of  them  possess 
what  is  called  "temperament,"  an  emotional  luxury  to  be 
indulged  in  on  any  occasion  save  in  the  presence  of  "cops." 
In  one  studio,  they  were  still  speaking  with  feeling  of  a 
recent  excursion  into  temperament  by  a  very  popular 
woman  star.  For  the  "punch  scene"  of  the  picture,  a 
stupendous  set  had  been  built  in  the  studio,  several  hun- 
dred "extras"  had  been  hired,  all  her  high-salaried  support- 
ing company,  her  $1000-a-week  director,  were  waiting.  The 
lady  was  due  on  the  "set"  at  9  a.  m.  Time  passed — no 
star.  At  eleven  the  director  plucked  up  courage  to  tele- 
phone her.  "It  is  a  cloudy  day,"  she  said,  "I  miss  my 
sunshine.  1  am  depressed.  I  am  not  in  the  mood  to 
work." 

"But,  '  pleaded  the  director,  "the  set  is  ready,  the 
extras,  the  cost — " 

"That  is  all,  Mr.  X,"  the  lady  said.  "You  should  know 
better  than  to  bother  me  with  such  things." 

So  there  was  no  work  done  that  day,  albeit  the  payroll 
and  rental  wait  for  no  man  or  woman.  Because  of  the 
star's  temperament  about  $1500  had  to  be  charged  to  profit 
and   loss. 

In  another  studio,  I  found  a  movie  star  who  was  most 
businesslike.  He  had  a  secretary  whose  task  it  was  to  an- 
swer every  note  sent  the  star  by  movie  fans;  and  to  get  out 
postals  whenever  a  new  film  of  the  star  was  issued,  advising 
all  who  had  ever  written  to  him  that  his  latest  picture  was 
about  to  be  "released."     And  I  found  that  this  star  was 
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very  much  of  a  human  being,  that  he  regarded  his  work  as 
one  would  regard  a  business,  that  he  lived  his  life  so  as  to  be 
physically  and  mentally  "fit"  for  it;  and  that  he  saved  his 
money. 

HOW  MOVIELAND  AMUSES  ITSELF 

WHEN  one  considers  that  there  are  ex-bartenders, 
milk-wagon  drivers,  telephone  girls,  manicurists, 
stenographers,  chauffeurs  and  lawyers  out  in  Movieland 
taking  anywhere  from  $250  to  $1000  a  week  out  of  the 
movies,  and  that  many  of  them  simply  throw  away  their 
money  on  motors,  clothes  and  jewelry,  it  becomes  clear  why 
Los  Angeles'  prosperity  has  been  so  boomed  by  the  studios. 
Of  course,  the  money  does  not  drain  through  the  hands  of 
all  the  stars.  One  hears  in  Movieland  that  Charlie  Chaplin 
once  said  that  he  could  not  afford  a  luxury  until  he  had  a 
million  dollars;  and  there  is  nothing  loud  or  extravagant 
about  the  funny  man  today.  And  there  are  stars  who  have 
done  good  with  their  money,  very  decently  concealing  it 
from  their  press  agents.  It  took  considerable  "digging" 
for  me  to  run  down  the  trail  of  Mary  Pickford's  charities 
in  Los  Angeles — a  big  children's  asylum.  At  the  foot  of 
each  bed  was  a  woolen  bathrobe  and  a  pair  of  slippers — 
a  gift  from  Mary,  who  is  ever  visiting  the  asylum  giving 
pleasure  to  the  little  tots. 

When  you  come  to  know  Movieland  you  know  that 
many  of  the  stars  are  to  be  found  on  Tuesday  nights  at 
Vernon  and  on  Saturday  nights  at  Venice — both  brief 
motor-runs  from  Los  Angeles.  The  prize-fights  draw  them 
to  Vernon  and  you  see  Fairbanks,  Fatty  Arbuckle,  and  all 
the  great,  and  near-great,  sitting  around  the  ring,  wagering 
hundreds,  thousands,  on  the  chances  of  pugilists  of  whose 
ability  they  knew  nothing — nor  care.  And  on  Saturday 
nights  in  Venice,  at  the  "Ship,"  a  cafe  built  to  suggest  the 
interior  of  a  ship's  salon,  a  place  of  tables,  waxed  floor  for 
jazzing,   and    liquid    refreshment    brought    in     packages, 

one    saw    many    of    the    stars never    mind    who so 

gay  and  carefree  and  careless,  as  to  make  the  puritanical 
heart  cease  in  its  beat.      And  if  one  knew  where,  and  the 
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proper  night,  there  was  always  a  cycle  of  "bungalow  par- 
ties" going  on  in  Hollywood  where  Movieland  lives — 
very,  very  late  and  very,  very  wild  parties  where  very  few 
of  the  great  and  very  many  of  the  almost-great  played. 

But  as  it  was  impressed  upon  me,  the  magnitude  of 
Movieland,  the  enormous  sums  of  money  involved,  the 
strain  the  manufacturing  of  "fake  emotions  "  eight — even  ten 
— hours  a  day  makes  upon  actors  and  actresses,  the  big  re- 
sponsibilities of  a  director — will  the  product,  into  the  making 
of  which  thousands  of  dollars  are  poured,  sell  or  not?  And 
one  thought  that  it  was  a  hard,  exacting  game,  whose  com- 
petition is  so  intense  that  the  weak  are  bound  to  fall;  and 
that  some  day  many  persons  will  wake  up  to  find  that  their 
day  is  done  and  to  reflect  that  in  picture-making,  today, 
too  much  play  does  not  mix  particularly  well  with  work. 
For  their  are  signs  in  Movieland  of  the  stars  and  the  big 
directors  of  today,  many  of  them,  slipping,  and  of  new  and 
virile  youths  surging  up  to  the  top. 


NOT  WITH  A  SOUND  OF  TRUMPETS 
By  Margaret  E.  Sangster 

Not  with  a  sound  of  trumpet  calls  and  drums, 

Not  with  the  sudden  ringing  noise  of  cheers — 
Wistfully  as  a  smile  that  follows  tears, 

Silently  as  a  dream,  the  New  Year  comes. 

Over  a  world  made  white  and  wan  with  dread, 

Over  an  earth  dyed  with  greed's  crimson  stain, 
Like  a  pale  singing  light,  Faith  comes  again — 

While  Hope  lifts  up,  once  more,  her  drooping  head. 

And  we,  whose  feet  have  faltered  in  life's  race, 
We  who  will  never  wear  the  wreath  of  bay ; 
Raise  patient  eyes  to  meet  the  new-born  day — 

Brave  eyes  that  smile  into  the  Future's  face ! 


MY  PRINCIPLES  OF 
CITIZENSHIP 

"POLITICS  IS  NOT  AN  END  BUT  A  MEANS- 
IT  IS  THE  ART  OF  GOVERNMENT" 

By  Governor  Calvin  Coolidge 

{An  interview  with  The  Forum) 

WE  LIVE  in  an  age  which   questions  everything. 
The  past  generation  was  one  of  religious  criticism. 
This  is  one  of  commercial  criticism,"  said  Calvin 
Coolidge,    an    American    whose    principles    of    citizenship, 
which  the  people  endorsed  by  re-electing  him  Governor  of 
Massachusetts,  have  cut  away  the  radical  underbrush. 

It  is  stimulating  to  question  everything,  but  a  man  who 
can  restore  such  disorder  of  opinions,  must  do  so  by  the 
wisdom  of  his  personal  life. 

An  army  of  men,  through  the  medium  of  their  news- 
papers, have  spent  the  energy  and  force  of  their  craft  inter- 
preting Coolidge  a  miracle-man — not  of  politics  but  of 
statesmanship.  The  personal  qualities  of  Coolidge  have 
been  difficult  to  adapt  to  the  human-interest  story,  because 
he  has  himself  balked  at  the  usual  processes.  To  know  a 
man  well  is  often  to  see  him  with  mediocre  vision,  perspec- 
tive is  required  to  see  him  in  the  full  power  and  purpose  of 
his  being. 

For  many  years  Coolidge  practised  law  in  the  tight, 
puritanical  little  New  England  city  of  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. For  years,  his  residence  has  been  a  small  frame 
house  there.  Since  he  has  been  elected  Governor  he  has 
rented  two  rooms  in  a  hotel  in  Boston  as  his  official  resi- 
dence. There  are  those  who  would  call  this  modest  way  of 
living  indication  that  he  is  mediocre,  and  there  are  hundreds 
of  thousands  in  the  country,  who,  living  just  like  him, 
know  that  these  are  the  habitual   methods  of  intelligent 
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citizens.  They  combine  the  best  principles  of  good  citi- 
zenship, thrift,  industry,  democracy  of  temperament.  The 
growth  of  citizenship  is  one  of  the  deepest  elements  of  the 
Coolidge  miracle. 

One  gathers  from  all  he  said,  that  any  good  citizen 
reasonably  keyed  to  the  broad  issues  of  the  period  to  which 
he  belongs  is  a  distinguished  figure,  for  so  he  may  grow  in 
moral  force,  from  things  untold,  from  the  inner  sources  that 
are  the  mould  and  substance  of  the  man  himself.  Coolidge 
has  demonstrated  that  celebrity  in  national  life  is  not  a 
matter  of  personality,  of  stature  or  impressive  voice.  It  is  a 
normal  quality  as  natural  to  the  soundness  of  character  as  the 
human  balance  of  walking  downstairs.  It  is  lacking  only  in 
men  who  are  abnormal.  How  Calvin  Coolidge  has  retained 
this  balance  of  principle  was  shown  in  an  abnormal  period, 
during  the  police  strike  in  Boston.  How  he  restored  the 
principles  of  citizenship  in  the  midst  of  the  disorder  of  that 
strike  is  the  result  of  a  lifetime  of  legislative  conscience. 
This  is  the  story  of  his  evolution,  a  mental  picture  of 
Coolidge. 

There  is,  in  the  thoughts  and  utterances  of  the  man,  an 
analysis  of  ideas  that  go  into  the  making  of  a  hundred  per 
cent  American  citizen,  ideas  that  function  from  the  sources 
of  patriotic  allegiance  (from  which  the  reader  may  trace 
the  manner  of  thinking  and  living  of  Governor  Coolidge), 
which  is  the  inheritance  of  all  Americans  who  have  grown 
into  vigorous  comprehension  of  American  citizenship. 

"Men  do  not  make  laws,"  said  Coolidge.  'They  do 
but  discover  them.  Laws  must  be  justified  by  something 
more  than  the  will  of  the  majority.  They  must  rest  on  the 
eternal  foundation  of  righteousness."  He  was  about  to 
take  the  first  step  in  executive  experience  when  he  said  this, 
while  acknowledging  the  honor  of  becoming  President  of 
the  Senate  of  his  State.  Out  of  the  threatening  atmosphere 
of  the  great  war  which  was  then  menacing  Europe,  he  must 
have  felt  something  of  its  aftermath.  This  was  one  of  his 
earliest  statements  that  revealed  his  personal  conception 
of  citizenship.    It  is  interesting  to  follow  his  mental  proc- 
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esses  from  this  point.  Much  that  he  said  on  that  occasion 
may  serve  to  translate  certain  close-fitting  principles  of  his 
own,  that  seem  like  new  matter,  though  they  were  only  con- 
stitutional thoughts  opposing  those  dangerous  standards 
that  have  menaced  the  world  since  the  War's  upheavals. 
Addressing  the  State  Senate  then,  he  said: 

PRINCIPLES   OF   LAW  AND   ORDER 

THE  WELFARE  of  the  weakest  and  the  welfare  of  the 
most  powerful  are  inseparably  bound  together.  In- 
dustry cannot  flourish  if  labor  languishes.  Transportation 
cannot  prosper  if  manufactures  decline.  The  general  wel- 
fare cannot  be  provided  for  in  any  one  act,  but  it  is  well  to 
remember  that  the  benefit  of  one  is  the  benefit  of  all,  and 
the  neglect  of  one  is  the  neglect  of  all.  The  suspension  of 
one  man's  dividends  is  the  suspension  of  another  man's  pay 
envelope.  Courts  are  established,  not  to  determine  pop- 
ularity of  a  clause,  but  to  adjudicate  and  enforce  rights.  No 
litigant  should  be  required  to  submit  his  case  to  the  hazard 
of  expense  of  a  political  campaign.  No  judge  should  be 
required  to  seek  or  receive  political  rewards.  The  elector- 
ate and  judiciary  cannot  be  combined.  A  hearing  means  a 
hearing.  When  the  trial  of  causes  goes  outside  the  court 
room,  Anglo-Saxon  constitutional  government  ends." 

In  weighing  the  fundamental  principles  of  law  and 
order,  he  further  reveals  the  stamina  of  a  man  who  has 
always  been  indifferent  to  political  exactions. 

"The  people  cannot  look  to  legislation  generally  for 
success,"  he  said.  "Industry,  thrift,  character,  are  not  con- 
ferred by  act  or  result.  Government  cannot  relieve  from 
toil.  It  can  provide  no  substitute  for  the  rewards  of 
service.  It  can,  of  course,  care  for  the  defective  and  recog- 
nize distinguished  merit.  The  normal  must  care  for  them- 
selves.    Self-government  means  self-support." 

Democracy  of  feeling  is  the  chief  element  of  the  Cool- 
idge  brand  of  citizenship.  He  seems  to  have  lived  without 
envy  or  malice,  with  a  clear  perception  of  class  distinctions 
that  he  saw  would  threaten  the  staunch  democratic  princi- 
ples of  American  citizenship. 
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In  this  relation  he  said: 

"History  reveals  no  civilized  people  among  whom 
there  were  not  a  highly  educated  class,  and  large  aggre- 
gations of  wealth,  represented  usually  by  the  clergy  and  the 
nobility.  Inspiration  has  always  come  from  above.  Dif- 
fusion of  learning  has  come  down  from  the  university  to 
the  common  school — the  kindergarten  is  last.  No  one 
would  now  expect  to  aid  the  common  school  by  abolishing 
higher  education. 

LARGE  PROFITS  MEAN  LARGE  PAY  ROLLS 

|"T  MAY  be  that  the  diffusion  of  wealth  works  in  an 
IL  analogous  way.  As  the  little  red  schoolhouse  is 
builded  in  the  college,  it  may  be  that  the  fostering  and  pro- 
tection of  large  aggregations  of  wealth  are  the  only  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  the  prosperity  of  the  whole  people. 
Large  profits  mean  large  pay  rolls.  But  profits  must  be  the 
result  of  service  performed.  In  no  land  are  there  so  many 
and  such  large  aggregations  of  wealth  as  here;  in  no  land  do 
they  perform  larger  service;  in  no  land  will  the  work  of  a 
day  bring  so  large  a  reward  in  material  and  spiritual  wel- 
fare." 

Up  to  this  time,  when  these  thoughts  were  so  well  ex- 
pressed, so  finely  crystallized,  Coolidge  had  been  studying, 
silently  assembling  the  functions  of  citizenship  that  seemed 
to  be  inherent  to  him.  Up  to  this  time,  he  had  been  one 
among  many  men  in  legislative  employment  whose  political 
prospects  attracted  no  attention.  There  is  no  place  in  his 
record,  that  one  can  find,  when  he  seemed  to  seek  a  political 
horoscope  of  his  future. 

"Do  the  day's  work,"  has  been  his  prevailing  slogan, 
which  is  the  orderly  process  of  normal  citizenship.  He 
measures  issues,  that  might  have  political  chances  in  them, 
with  a  plumb  line  that  all  can  see.  Nor  does  he  exert  the 
spellbinder's  trick  of  forcing  an  issue  to  further  a  policy. 
He  has  the  gift  of  applying  arithmetic  to  public  morals. 
He  knew  what  to  expect  in  politics  and  how  to  avoid  those 
expectations. 

"Expect  to  be  called  a  demagogue,  but  don't  be  a 
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demagogue, "  he  said.  "Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  revolutionary 
as  science.  Don't  hesitate  to  be  as  reactionary  as  the  mul- 
tiplication table.  Don't  expect  to  build  the  weak  by  pull- 
ing down  the  strong.  If  it  be  to  help  a  powerful  corporation 
better  to  serve  the  people,  whatever  the  opposition,  do  that. 
Expect  to  be  called  the  stand-patter,  but  don't  be  a  stand- 
patter." 

Before  the  executive  chances  came  to  him,  he  had 
reached  definite  conclusions  relating  to  their  responsi- 
bilities. 

"Give  administration  a  chance  to  catch  up  with  legis- 
lation," he  said,  "statutes  must  appeal  to  more  than  mate- 
rial welfare,  wages  won't  satisfy,  be  they  ever  so  large. 
Man  has  a  spiritual  nature.  Touch  it,  and  it  must  respond 
as  the  magnet  responds  to  the  pole." 

He  thinks  deep  as  a  scholar,  and  he  talks  in  no  trance 

of  words.     One  feels  no  personal  attraction  to  this  rare  man, 

but  one  leaves  him  with  a  clear  vision,  with  better  reasoning 

powers  to  meet  one's  experiences.     He  is  of  New  England 

stock,    with    the   pioneering   instinct   inherited    from    that 

ancestry.     A  silent  man,  negligent  of  vanity  even  in  his 

best  mood  of  oratory.     For  a  man  so  young — he  is  only 

forty-seven— he  is  advanced  in  the  wisdom  of  principles 

that  much  older  men  never  discover. 

Of  the  early  development  of  American  principles  he 
said: 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AMERICAN  PRINCIPLES 

MI  STORY  is  the  revelation.  It  is  the  manifestation 
in  human  affairs  of  a  'power  not  ourselves  that 
makes  for  righteousness.'  Savages  have  no  history.  It  is 
the  mark  of  civilization.  New  England,  for  instance, 
slumbered  from  the  dawn  of  creation  until  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century,  not  unpeopled,  but  with  no  record  of 
human  events  worthy  of  a  name.  Different  races  came,  and 
lived  and  vanished,  but  the  story  of  their  existence  has  little 
more  of  interest  for  us  than  the  story  the  naturalist  tells  of 
the  animal  kingdom,  or  the  geologist  relates  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  crust  of  the  earth.  It  takes  men  of  larger  vision  and 
a  higher  inspiration,  with  a  power  to  impart  a  larger  vision 
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and  a  higher  inspiration  to  the  people,  to  make  history. 
It  is  not  a  negative,  but  a  positive  achievement.  It  is 
unconcerned  with  building  of  despotism  or  treason  or  re- 
bellion or  betrayal,  but  bows  in  reverence  before  Moses  or 
Hampden  or  Washington  or  Lincoln,  or  the  Light  that 
shone  on  Calvary.  The  principles  set  out  in  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  are  older  than  the  Christian  religion, 
or  Greek  philosophy.  Democracy  is  not  a  tearing  down; 
it  is  a  building  up.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  the  divine  right  of 
kings;  it  supplements  that  claim  with  the  assertion  of  the 
divine  right  of  all  men.  It  does  not  destroy;  it  fulfills.  It 
is  the  consummation  of  all  theories  of  government,  to  the 
spirit  of  which  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  must  yield.  It 
is  the  great  constructive  force  of  the  ages.  There  is  and  can 
be  no  more  doubt  of  the  triumph  of  democracy  in  human 
affairs,  than  there  is  of  the  triumph  of  gravitation  in  the 
physical  world;  the  only  question  is  how  and  when.  Its 
foundation  lays  hold  upon  eternity/ ' 

These  are  the  solid  interpretations  of  our  national 
ideals  upon  which  Calvin  Coolidge  has  rooted  his  distin- 
guished claim  to  American  citizenship.  In  them  there  is 
the  sweep  and  impulse  that  are  the  impressive  character- 
istics of  the  men  who  signed  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Steeped  in  the  pure  statesmanship  of  that  docu- 
ment, Coolidge  approaches  politics  with  equal  reverence, 
with  the  same  precepts  and  principles  that  he  gathers  along 
the  historical  fareway  of  American  history.  Political  in- 
telligence may  become,  in  this  man's  fine  perceptions  of 
executive  responsibility,  a  desirable  ideal,  for  what  he  says 
of  politics  seems  like  something  that  has  never  been  said 
before. 

WHAT  POLITICS  MEANS 

""[POLITICS  is  not  an  end,  but  a  means,"  he  said.  "It 
ii-  is  not  a  product,  but  a  process.  It  is  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment. Like  other  values  it  has  its  counterfeits.  So 
much  emphasis  has  been  put  upon  the  false,  that  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  true  has  been  obscured,  and  politics  has 
come  to  convey  the  meaning  of  crafty  and  cunning  selfish- 
ness, instead  of  candid  and  sincere  service.     The  Greek 
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derivation  shows  the  nobler  purpose.  Politics  means  city- 
rearing,  state-craft.  And  when  we  remember  that  city 
also  meant  civilization,  the  spurious  presentment,  mean 
and  sordid,  drops  away  and  the  real  figure  of  the  politician, 
dignified  and  honorable,  a  minister  to  civilization,  author 
and  finisher  of  government,  is  revealed  in  its  true  and 
dignified  proportions.  Why  some  succeed  in  public  life  and 
others  fail  would  be  as  difficult  to  tell  as  why  some  succeed 
or  fail  in  other  activities. 

"Very  few  men  in  America  have  started  out  with  any 
fixed  idea  of  entering  public  life,  fewer  still  would  admit 
having  such  an  idea.  For  centuries  some  seats  in  the  Brit- 
ish Parliament  were  controlled  and  probably  sold,  as  were 
commissions  in  the  army,  but  that  has  never  been  the  case 
here.  A  certain  Congressman,  however,  on  arriving  at 
Washington  was  asked  by  an  old  friend  how  he  happened 
to  be  elected.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  elected,  but 
appointed.  It  is  worth  while  noting  that  the  boss  who  was 
then  supposed  to  hold  the  power  of  appointment  in  that 
district  has  been  driven  from  power,  but  the  Congressman 
has  been  re-elected.  All  of  which  suggests  that  the  boss 
did  not  appoint  in  the  first  instance,  but  was  merely  well 
enough  informed  to  see  what  the  people  wanted  before  they 
had  formulated  their  own  opinions  and  desires.  It  was 
said  of  McKinley  that  he  could  tell  what  Congress  would  do 
on  a  certain  measure  before  the  men  in  Congress  them- 
selves knew  what  their  decision  was  to  be.  'Joe'  Cannon 
has  said  of  McKinley  that  his  ear  was  so  close  to  the  ground 
that  it  was  full  of  grasshoppers.  Every  native-born 
American,  however,  is  potentially  a  President,  and  it  must 
always  be  remembered  that  the  obligation  to  serve  the  state 
is  forever  binding  upon  all,  although  office  is  the  gift  of  the 
people. 

"In  years  gone  by,  the  United  States  Senate  has  been 
rather  marked  for  its  number  of  rich  men.  Few  prominent 
members  of  Congress  are  dependent  on  their  salary,  which 
is  but  another  way  of  saying  that  in  Washington,  Senators 
and  Representatives  need  more  than  their  official  salaries 
to  become  most  effective. 
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WRONG  IDEAS  OF  PUBLIC  LIFE 

"Tn)UT  THE  inexperienced  are  prone  to  hold  an  erron- 
-ii)  eous  idea  of  public  life  and  its  methods.  There  are 
dishonest  men  in  public  office,  but  our  public  men  as  a  class, 
are  inspired  by  honorable  and  patriotic  motives.  Public 
men  must  expect  criticisms  and  be  prepared  to  endure  false 
charges  from  their  opponents.  It  is  a  matter  of  no  great 
concern  to  them.  But  public  confidence  in  government  is 
a  matter  of  great  concern.  It  is  necessary  to  differentiate 
between  partisan  assertions  and  actual  conditions.  It  is 
necessary  to  recognize  worth  as  well  as  to  condemn  graft. 
No  system  of  government  can  stand  that  lacks  public  con- 
fidence, and  no  progress  can  be  made  on  the  assumption  of 
false  premise. 

"I  do  not  feel  that  there  is  any  more  obligation  to  run 
for  office  than  there  is  to  become  a  banker,  a  merchant,  a 
teacher,  or  enter  any  other  special  occupation.  There  is  no 
catalogue  of  capacity  in  politics.  One  man  gets  results  in  one 
way,  another  in  another.  But  in  general  only  the  man  of 
broad  sympathy  and  deep  understanding  of  his  fellow  men 
can  meet  with  much  success.  What  I  have  said  relates 
to  the  somewhat  narrow  field  of  office-holding." 

We  gather  from  these  opinions  uttered  by  Calvin 
Coolidge,  that  he  is  not  a  politician  of  the  old  school,  for 
he  is  eternally  bound  by  the  progress  of  principles  versus 
politics.  Whether  he  idealizes  or  not,  is  beside  the  issue. 
His  recent  re-election  infers  that  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Before  closing  the  door  on  this  interesting  subject,  in  its 
immediate  relations  to  the  career  of  Governor  Coolidge, 
the  following  statement  from  him  becomes  important: 

"The  State  is  not  founded  on  selfishness,"  he  said.  "  It 
cannot  maintain  itself  by  the  offer  of  material  rewards.  It 
is  the  opportunity  for  service." 

The  victory  which  Governor  Coolidge  has  achieved  is 
not  one  of  politics,  but  it  is  a  victory  of  ideals  that  make 
good  citizens,  it  is  a  victory  of  principles. 

Being  an  effort  to  present  a  mental  picture  of  Coolidge, 
this  story  suggests  an  impression  that  it  would  be  well  to 
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weigh  men  that  way.  Instead  of  examining  his  photograph, 
let  us  examine  his  ideas,  and  learn  the  calibre  of  mind  that 
has  placed  him  in  the  arena  of  national  life. 

Coolidge-ideas  are  worth  teaching,  because  they  are 
principles  of  citizenship. 


MIDNIGHT  AND  SILENCE 
By  Ralph  Thomson 

Midnight  and  silence,  and  the  earth  in  dreams! — 
Between  the  zenith  and  the  waiting  West, 

An  age-worn  moon,  in  tender  fancy,  beams 
On  nodding  trees,  and  birds  and  beasts  at  rest. 

Across  the  reaches  of  the  untracked  sky 
Stars  smile  at  one  another;   clouds  as  light 

As  silken  spider-webs,  and  quite  as  shy 

As  untamed  fawns,  scurry  from  human  sight. 

The  diapasons  of  the  blind  winds  fall 

In  lulling  symphonies  on  the  brown  grass; 

Numb  Nature  shivers  under  Winter's  pall, 

And  Heaven  watches  while  the  moments  pass ! 

Midnight  and  silence;   and  a  prayer  love-fanned, 
And  wafted  upward  from  the  same  heart-pew, 

That  your  rare  soul  may,  somehow,  understand 
The  first  thought  of  the  New  Year  is  of — you ! 


THE  SMITHKINS  FAMILY 

STRIKE 

By  Lewis  Allen  Browne 

CERTAIN  tongue-waggers  in  our  suburb  are  going 
to  be  disappointed  when  I  set  both  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smithkins  right  in  a  matter  that  has  started  a  little 
scandal.  I  can  give  every  assurance  that  there  were  no 
broken  ties,  no  infidelities — nothing  at  all  but  a  family 
strike. 

I  can  hear  our  gossipers — than  whom  there  are  no 
"  than-whomist "  in  any  suburb — exclaim  that  such  a  thing 
is  absurd.  It  was  absurd.  I  know  the  entire  story.  It 
didn't  start  out  as  a  strike  at  all,  it  didn't  seem  to  start,  it 
just  drifted  into  the  family  and,  lo  and  behold,  one  fine 
morning  there  it  was! 

Every  family  man  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  that 
dread  list  of  expressions,  "I  wish  I  had,"  "I  would  like," 
"I  want,"  "Why  can't  I  have?"  and  "Ij  positively  must 
have." 

Smithkins  was  no  exception.  He  has  been  getting 
them  for  years.  Recently  they  seemed  to  leap  up  before 
him  like  a  tidal  wave,  threatening  to  engulf  him,  his  ready 
cash,  his  bank  account  and  his  borrowing  capacity. 

Mrs.  Smithkins  had  seen  Mrs.  Gardener  in  a  perfect 
dream  of  a  moleskin  coat.  A  double  application  of  tinted 
poudre  de  riz  could  not  hide  the  envious  green  tint  that 
lurked  in  her  pretty  face. 

"Where  in  ever  they  get  the  money  I  cannot  for  the 
life  of  me  imagine,"  she  remarked  to  Smithkins,  "but  if 
Gardener  can  afford  a  moleskin  coat  for  Hatty,  with  his 
small  salary,  I  am  sure  you  can  get  me  one.  I  priced  them 
yesterday.  There  are  some  wonderful  bargains  at  Fuzzy 
&  Wuzzy,  the  Furriers." 

Smithkins  smiled  pleasantly.  "A  moleskin  coat  isn't 
a  bargain — it  is  a  fortune." 
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Smithkins  smiled  soothingly  and  went  to  his  office 
while  Mrs.  Smithkins  went  to  her  room  and  tried  to  think 
out  a  moleskin-coat-winning  campaign  until  there  were 
wrinkles  between  her  pretty  eyes. 

Next  morning  she  mentioned  the  coat,  in  a  rather 
listless  way,  said  listlessness  being  a  part  of  her  game. 

"Oh,  that  moleskin  coat  you  were  talking  to  me  about 
— you  remember?" 

"But,  Mommer,  you  have  a  perfect  duck  of  a  mink 
coat  now  and  we  actually  need  a  town  car,  we  are  almost 
shabby  without  it,"  put  in  Mildred,  the  eldest  Smithkins 
daughter. 

Smithkins  eyed  her,  furtively,  in  her  morning  negligee. 
She  was  far  from  shabby.  The  good  old  touring  car,  with 
its  protective  top  and  sides  up,  glistened  in  the  cold  morn- 
ing sunlight.     There  wasn't  a  shabby  spot  about  it. 

LIMOUSINE    COATS    AND    MOLESKIN   CARS 

MITHKINS  ate  his  morning  toast  and  egg  and  went 

away  in  a  sort  of  mental  daze  with  an  admixture  of 
phrases  about  moleskin  cars  and  limousine  coats  ringing  in 
his  ears.  The  world-without-end  season  of  "I  want"  and 
"I  must  have"  was  upon  him. 

Jack,  the  Smithkins  first-born,  plainly  told  his  father 
that  the  folks  were  silly.  "We've  got  a  darned  good  family 
car,  Dad.  We  don't  need  a  limousine  any  more  than  a 
Kentucky  colonel  needs  a  drink  of  water.  What  we  do 
need  is  a  little  sporting  car,  something  in  canary  yellow, 
twelve-cylinder,  basket  seats — you  know  the  kind,  a  foreign 
boat  that  can  simply  burn  up  the  roads.  Now  that's  some- 
thing sensible.     We've  simply  got  to  have  that." 

And  then  it  was  little  Bob,  in  grammar  school,  who 
decided  that  he  simply  must  have  one  of  those  little  buck- 
board  cars.  "Gee,  Pop,  all  th'  boys  has  got  'em.  They 
only  cost  $250,  got  a  two-cylinder  motor  'n  everything." 

Smithkins  laughed.  Bob  knew  the  laugh,  it  meant 
"no"  and  Bob  was  not  patient. 

"I  don't  see  why?  Gee  whizz,  I  hafter  go  to  school 
and  plug  all  day  long.     I  never  get  no  fun.     I  orter  have 
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that  little  buckboard  car,  I  gotter  have  one.  What's  the 
use  of  me  going  to  school  all  th'  time  if  I  don't  get  nothin' 
for  it?" 

"You  are  getting  an  education — " 

"Aw,  rawspberries!"  exclaimed  Bob.  No  father  on 
earth  can  combat  that  argument. 

A  little  later  Mrs.  Smithkins  innocently  remarked  that 
"everyone  is  making  a  bushel  of  money  these  days." 

"And  spending  two  bushels,"  said  Smithkins. 

"Sure — such  as  shoes  and  stockings,  some  clothes  and 
beds  and  a  roof  and  a  snack  of  corned  beef  and  cabbage  now 
and  then,  am  I  right?"  asked  Smithkins  with  a  jocular  air 
intended  to  oil  the  troubled  domestic  waters.  But  the  waves 
wouldn't  stay  flat. 

Jack  couldn't  see  why  he  should  bother  to  plug  at  his 
post-graduate  course  and  be  a  dutiful  son  and  all  that  if  he 
couldn't  have  a  little  thing  like  a  foreign  car  now  and  then. 
Mrs.  Smithkins  got  an  inspiration  from  this.  She  was  a 
bit  more  diplomatic  about  it  at  first. 

"You  know,  dear,  that  the  poor  woman  who  slaves  to 
keep  up  a  good  establishment  really  needs  encouragement 
and  reward.  She  deserves  a  few  little  pleasures  and  perhaps 
a  semi -luxury  or  two." 

"Like  a  moleskin  coat?"  queried  Smithkins. 

"  But  dear,  don't  be  absurd.  You  can  afford  it.  Think 
of  the  money  you  are  making." 

CLOUDS    ON    THE    SMITHKINS    HORIZON 

WHEN  I  can  think  of  the  money  I  am  making  as 
something  in  excess  of  what  I  am  spending,  it  will 
be  a  pleasure.  At  present  it  hurts  to  think  of  money,"  and 
Smithkins  was  quite  serious  about  it. 

All  this  did  not  happen  in  a  day  or  week,  it  popped  up 
here  and  there,  now  and  then,  with  more  and  more  frequency 
and  more  and  more  persistency  until  Smithkins  began  to 
dread  coming  home  from  the  office  at  night  and  coming 
down  to  breakfast  in  the  morning. 

Little  Bob  became  almost  Bolsheviki  in  his  demands, 
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and  in  his  thinly  veiled  hints  that  he'd  "be  darned  if  I  go 
to  the  old  school  any  more." 

Mildred  hinted  darkly  of  betaking  herself  to  a  nunnery 
and  forsaking  the  stingy  old  world,  so  long  as  she  couldn't 
have  a  limousine  to  travel  about  in.  Jack  said  he  preferred 
to  walk  and  let  people  think  he  was  exercising  rather  than 
to  jaunt  about  in  the  old  touring  car. 

And  Mrs.  Smithkins  greeted  him  with  a  bandaged  head 
one  evening.  She  explained,  pathetically,  that  it  was  a 
headache  caused  by  being  shut  up  all  day,  unable  to  get  out 
and  get  the  air. 

Ah,  that  was  the  point  to  which  she  was  leading! 

"I  cannot  go  out.  I'm  downright  shabby.  I  have  no 
coat,"  she  wailed. 

The  climax  came  when  Bob  was  heard  muttering  some- 
thing to  the  effect  that  "Pop"  was  an  old  "tightwad." 
Mildred  ventured  her  opinion  that  father  had  no  parental 
affection  whatever  for  his  own  offspring.  Jack  was  more 
diplomatic.  He  borrowed  an  old  Lew  Fields  joke  to  the 
effect  that  he  could  be  arrested  for  what  he  was  thinking 
about  the  old  man.  Mrs.  Smithkins  openly  told  her  husband 
that  he  was  becoming  penurious,  that  he  was  stingy. 

Smithkins  had  long  prided  himself  as  being  the  most 
generous  of  family  men,  of  even  running  his  drawing  account 
to  the  hair-edge  of  overdrawing  to  pamper  his  family,  and 
this  was  about  the  limit  with  him.  He  gave  it  serious 
thought  and  then  he  tried  to  muster  up  sufficient  courage  to 
spring  his  plan.  Events  helped  him.  Bob  played  hookey 
from  school  a  few  times,  Mildred  went  about  looking  like 
a  combination  of  a  lost  soul  and  Niobe,  Jack  was  flunking 
terribly  and  Mrs.  Smithkins  remained  in  her  room  most  of 
the  time  during  Smithkins'  presence. 

"  It  looks  to  me  very  like  a  strike,  Esmeralda,"  he  said. 
He  never  used  her  full  name  like  that  unless  he  was  dis- 
pleased.     She  looked  at  him  defiantly. 
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THE    FAMILY    STRIKE    IS    ON! 

F  YOU  think  it  is  a  family  strike,  my  dear,  then  make 
the  most  of  it." 
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"But  you  haven't  walked  out." 

"Don't  be  absurd!" 

"My  family  has  cornered  all  the  absurdity  there  is. 

Look  here,  Esmeralda,  if  this  is  a  family  strike  then  I'll 
have  to  capitulate! 

"You  darling!  Then  I  get  the  coat  and — and  every- 
thing?" and  Mrs.  Smithkins  leaped  up  with  a  smile,  her  pale 
lassitude  gone  instantly. 

"No,"  said  Smithkins,  "you  do  not  get  the  coat  and 
everything,  if  by  'everything'  you  mean  foreign  cars  and 
a  lot  of  other  luxuries.  But  you  get  everything  with  my 
new  system.  Today  the  victim  of  a  strike  turns  over  his 
business  to  the  strikers.  Since  it  is  a  family  strike  and  I 
am  the  head  of  the  family  and  the  strike  is  directed  to  me — 
and  especially  to  my  suffering  purse,  I  shall  step  down  and  out 
as  head  of  the  family.  You  know  exactly  my  income.  I 
shall  take  enough  of  that  to  live  comfortably  at  my  club  in 
town,  and  the  remainder  I  shall  turn  over  to  you.  No  bills, 
remember?  I  shall  stop  all  charge  accounts.  Woman 
being  such  a  born  bargain-hunter,  she  can  doubtless  manage 
my  family  finances  better  than  I." 

"Surely  you  don't  mean  it?"  begged  Mrs.  Smithkins. 

But  Smithkins  did  mean  it.  He  explained  clearly,  and 
pleasantly,  that  it  was  an  experiment,  that  he  loved  them 
all  and  that  his  going  to  the  club  to  live  meant  only  that  it 
was  a  necessary  part  of  his  capitulation,  and  so  he  packed  a 
couple  of  bags,  kissed  friend  wife  and  daughter,  shook  hands 
with  the  boys  and  departed. 

The  Smithkinses  were  a  trifle  uneasy  at  first.  Mrs. 
Smithkins  assured  them  that  it  was  only  a  whim  and  that 
he  would  find  out  that  they  could  have  the  things  they 
needed — Oh  yes,  she  said  "needed" — and  get  along  quite 
as  well. 

Every  week  Smithkins  sent  a  check  for  most  of  his 
weekly  income.  He  had  always  drawn  a  weekly  allowance 
from  his  business,  for  home  management,  every  year  the 
surplus  margin  becoming  smaller  and  smaller.  But  to  Mrs. 
Smithkins  the  check  seemed  a  fortune. 
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Within  three  weeks  she  had  her  moleskin  coat,  and 
was  supremely  happy. 

"We'll  turn  in  the  old  car  and  get  the  limousine  next," 
she  told  them. 

THAT   DISMAL    FIRST    OF   THE    MONTH 

AND  then  came  the  first  of  the  month  with  a  stack  of 
Jr\.  bills  which  she  blandly  gathered  up  and  sent  to  Mr. 
Smithkins  at  his  club.  These  Smithkins  looked  over  and 
promptly  returned  with  a  little  note  to  the  effect  that  they 
must  be  paid  by  her  out  of  the  money  he  was  sending  her 
as  he  had  allowed  for  himself  only  enough  to  live  on. 
"The  very  idea!"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smithkins. 

Smithkins  dropped  in  occasionally  for  a  Sunday  dinner 
with  his  folks,  always  cheerful,  always  interested  in  how 
they  were  getting  along. 

"Beautifully,"  was  the  stereotyped  reply  of  Mrs. 
Smithkins. 

Then  one  day  Mrs.  Smithkins  tried  to  use  the  telephone 
and  was  aghast  to  find  out  that  it  had  been  disconnected. 
She  had  not  paid  the  bill. 

And  then  Peters,  the  furnace  man,  informed  her  that 
he  had  barely  enough  coal  for  the  next  day. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  cried. 

"You  might  buy  some  more,"  suggested  Peters. 

She  ordered  it.  "  Cash  on  delivery,"  was  the  response, 
"how  much?" 

'We  use  about  twenty  tons  I  believe,"  she  told  the  man 
at  the  coal  office. 

"Two  hundred  and  ten  dollars,"  was  the  reply. 

"  I — I'll  have  a  ton,"  faltered  Mrs.  Smithkins. 

The  two  maids  and  the  cook  timidly  reminded  her 
that  since  Mr.  Smithkins  had  been  away  she  had  forgotten 
to  pay  them. 

This  left  her  with  about  three  dollars  until  the  end  of  the 
week,  and  it  also  left  her  very  much  worried.  She  went 
outside  and  telephoned  Smithkins. 

"I'll  have  to  have  some  money  to  tide  me  over,  dear." 
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Smithkins  smiled  grimly,  but  was  sweetly  sympathetic 
over  the  'phone. 

11 1  suggest  that  you  sell  your  moleskin  coat,  Esmeralda." 

"You  are  insulting! "  she  cried  and  hung  up  the^receiver. 

Little  Bob  was  sore.  Mother  had  her  coat  and  the 
limousine  was  ordered  and  soon  to  be  delivered  and  he  got 
nothing.     He'd  be  darned  if  he'd  go  to  school. 

Mother  said  she  should  whip  him. 

"Rawspberries!"  said  Bob. 

Mother  threw  up  her  hands  in  despair  and  Bob  stayed 
out  of  school. 

IT'S   A    SAD    STORY — BUT    TRUE 

JACK  began  to  lay  down  the  law.  Why  should  the 
women  hog  everything?  He  had  some  rights.  He 
needed  a  new  evening  suit  and  he  wanted  that  canary- 
yellow  car,  and  his  allowance  wasn't  enough.  Women 
folks  made  him  good  and  tired,  and  a  lot  of  other  things 
very  disquieting  to  Mrs.  Smithkins. 

The  tradesmen  began  to  send  bills. 

"Mercy,  I  forgot  about  them!"  she  gasped  and  so 
most  of  the  next  two  weeks'  checks  went  to  the  tradesmen. 

Once  more  the  servants  reminded  her  that  she  had 
again  forgotten  them. 

Almost  every  week  it  was  another  ton  of  coal.  And 
such  odd,  unbelievable  bills,  such  as  the  garbage  man,  $1.25 
a  month,  and  the  water  bill,  and  then  a  street  improvement 
tax,  and  the  regular  annual  taxes,  and  gas  bills,  electric 
light  bills,  the  plumber  charged  her  $16  for  about  an  hour's 
work.  They  were  imposing  on  her,  she  declared.  Then 
she  got  out  the  cancelled  checks  of  her  husband's  household 
accounts  and  went  over  them. 

"My  goodness,  almost  every  day  he  made  out  some 
check  for  somebody!"  she  wailed. 

The  new  town  car  was  ready.  By  turning  in  the  old 
car  there  was  only  a  balance  of  $1975  to  pay.  Mrs.  Smith- 
kins had  almost  $300  in  her  purse,  alongside  bills  calling 
for  $455.  The  car  would  be  delivered  when  the  old  car  was 
turned  in  and  the  balance  paid. 
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"Send  my  husband  the  bill, M  exclaimed  Mrs.  Smithkins, 
with  a  guilty  feeling.  A  few  days  later  she  was  notified 
that  Mr.  Smithkins  had  not  ordered  a  car  and  knew  nothing 
about  it  and  would  not  pay  for  it. 

The  servants,  suspecting  something,  had  boldly  de- 
manded more  money  because  Smithkins  was  gone. 

Several  gay  parties,  dinners  and  receptions  at  home, 
arranged  by  Mrs.  Smithkins  just  to  show  the  gossiping 
"friends"  how  happy  she  was,  had  cost  her  an  alarming 
lot.  Caterers  were  charging  terrific  prices  these  days.  The 
tradespeople  seemed  to  send  bigger  bills  than  ever  before. 

Mrs.  Smithkins  found  some  gray  hairs,  and  some  new 
wrinkles.  She  also  found  herself  counting  the  days  and 
hours  until  the  weekly  check  came  and  then  she  discovered 
that  it  was  all  gone  within  two  days  and  more  bills. 

To  herself  she  asked,  "However  did  he  do  it?  How 
did  he  keep  things  going?" 

AN    "S-O-S"    FOR    SMITHKINS 

MITHKINS   had  not  forbidden  Mildred   to  run  up  a 

charge  account  and  she  did  so.  Jack  had  accumulated 
unusual  debts.  Little  Bob  was  becoming  a  town  tough, 
loafing  about,  going  with  bad  boys.  There  wasn't  a  day 
but  what  something  went  wrong  and  finally  the  arrival  of 
three  bill  collectors  in  one  day  was  the  last  straw.  Mrs. 
Smithkins  had  never  seen  a  bill  collector  before  she  organized 
the  great  and  glorious  Smithkins  Family  Strike. 

She  sent  for  Smithkins. 

"What  shall  I  do?"  she  wailed. 

"Buy  another  moleskin  coat,"  he  suggested,  smiling. 

Mrs.  Smithkins  went  into  hysterical  weeping,  where- 
upon Smithkins  soothed  her  and  collected  all  her  bills  and 
listened  to  her  story.  Then  he  showed  her  his  old  receipted 
bills  and  cancelled  checks. 

She  was  quite  as  smart  at  shopping  as  he,  she  was  not 
eating  any  more  or  buying  any  more  necessities,  but  she 
was  buying  luxuries  not  at  all  necessary.  By  the  simple 
process  of  subtracting  the  cost  of  three  dinners  with  caterer, 
the  cost  of  the  coat,  the  avalanche  of  lingerie  that  she  had 
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purchased  for  herself  and  Mildred,  the  unusually  heavy 
and  unnecessary  bills  of  Jack,  and  doubled  number  of  theatre 
tickets  and  afternoon  teas  at  the  Blitz  and  other  top-priced 
places,  the  extra  number  of  new  gowns,  some  jewelry  and 
other  things,  it  was  found  that  her  household  expenses 
were  no  more  than  ever,  and  she  would  have  had  a  margin 
of  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  by  this  time,  had  she  not 
made  foolish  expenditures. 

"Try  it,  my  dear,"  and  Smithkins  kissed  her  and 
picked  up  his  hat  and  coat. 

"But — but  when  I  have  the  money  it  seems  so  easy  to 
get  things — don't  go,  stay." 

11  Can't.  Strike  on.  I  am  unable  to  meet  the  demands 
and  so  turn  over  this  household  business  to  you." 

"You  must  stay,"  insisted  Mrs.  Smitkhins.  "It  is 
cruel  of  you  to  live  at  the  club  like  this." 

"Can't  see  what  use  you  and  the  children  have  for  a 
stingy  old  tightwad  around  here ." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  managed,"  sobbed  Mrs.  Smithkins. 

"  I  managed  to  live  just  within  our  means,"  he  explained 
kindly. 

Mrs.  Smithkins  snuggled  into  his  arms.  "Hang  up  your 
hat  and  coat,  dear,  the  strike  is  off,"  she  whispered. 


Smithkins  Turns  Over  the  "Home  Plant"  to  His  Family- 


And  Lets  Them  Do  the  Worrying! 
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REVOLUTION  OPENLY  FOMENTED  AND 
PREACHED  TO  CREATE  UNREST 

By  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  LL.D. 

{President  Columbia  University) 

MOST  of  us  remember  the  romance  called  "Frank- 
enstein," written  by  Mrs.  Shelley.  In  that  ro- 
mance there  was  created  a  symbol  of  a  human 
being.  Frankenstein  had  bone  and  muscle  and  sinew,  and 
all  the  outward  and  visible  form  of  humanity  except  life, 
and  then  at  the  proper  time  it  was  found  that  this  creature 
was  alive.  But  instead  of  being  subject  to  those  who  had 
made  it  and  under  their  control,  it  became  a  monster,  their 
master,  and  a  violent  destructive  agent. 

That  romance,  "Frankenstein,"  may  be  taken  to 
illustrate  what  has  happened  during  these  past  hundred 
years  in  the  building  of  a  great  government.  We  have 
been  laying  rails  and  felling  trees  and  building  bridges,  in- 
venting and  constructing  machinery,  and  doing  a  thousand 
and  one  things  to  develop  and  enhance  the  value  of  the 
material  resources  of  the  world,  and  finally  we  wake  up  to 
find  that  this  great  creation  so  stupendous  in  its  extent,  so 
fundamental  in  its  importance,  so  widespread  in  its  in- 
fluence and  its  significance — that  this  creation  is  human 
and   alive. 

We  are  face  to  face  wJth  a  problem  of  adapting  our- 
selves to  a  comprehension  in  terms  of  human  feeling,  human 
aspiration,  human  conduct  of  this  great  system  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  dwell  upon  as  purely  mechanical 
and  purely  material.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  shall  solve 
these  great  questions  in  a  spirit  of  human  kindliness  and  of 
patriotic  Americanism.  But  the  condition  of  our  so  doing 
is  that  we  understand  precisely  what  the  problem  is,  and 
that  we  do  not  conceal  its  difficulties  from  ourselves  by  any 
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veil  of  words,  or  by  any  attempt  to  compromise  with  the 
great  fundamental  principles  of  morals  and  of  politics. 

We  find  now  that  those  who  work  with  their  hands,  like 
those  who  work  with  their  brains  and  those  who  work  with 
their  savings,  are  human  beings;  that  they  have  wives  and 
children  and  other  dependents  to  support;  that  they  have 
aspirations  to  study  and  to  know  and  to  enjoy  the  beautiful 
and  good  things  of  life.  We  find,  too,  that  a  feeling,  largely 
artificially  fomented,  is  abroad  among  them  that  there  is 
something  concealed,  something  hidden,  something  odd  and 
curious  about  our  political  system  that  prevents  their  full 
enjoyment  of  their  human  opportunities  and  their  human 
rights.  The  specific  question  which  we  have  to  answer  in 
this  country,  and  which  we  shall  answer,  is  how  to  solve  our 
industrial  problems  in  terms  of  human  feeling,  human 
kindliness  and  human  aspirations,  without  destroying 
everything  which  has  made  our  Republic  possible. 

OUR  PROBLEM  A  HUMAN  PROBLEM 

WE  ARE  on  the  way,  just  so  soon  as  we  have  compre- 
hended that  we  are  dealing  with  a  human  problem; 
that  we  are  not  dealing  with  cogs  upon  the  wheel  of  a  ma- 
chine ;  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  spokes  in  a  wheel ;  that  we 
are  not  dealing  with  numbered  and  tagged  units;  but  that 
we  are  dealing  with  human  beings.  The  moment  we  see 
our  problem  as  a  human  problem,  we  are  face  to  face  with 
the  opportunity  of  those  of  us — and  how  vast  their  number! 
— who  are  convinced  believers  in  the  Republic;  those  of  us 
who  know  what  is  its  message  of  liberty,  of  opportunity  and 
of  justice,  the  opportunity  to  tell  that  story  to  those  whose 
eyes  are  blind  and  whose  ears  are  deaf  to  the  story  of 
America. 

The  difficulties  of  democracy  are  the  opportunities  of 
education.  The  very  purpose  of  these  problems  is  that  we 
may  tax  ourselves  to  our  very  best  and  finest  and  most 
splendid  expression  in  order  to  solve  them.  We  are  con- 
fronted, not  alone  by  the  duty  but  by  the  splendid  oppor- 
tunity of  telling  again  for  the  hundredth  time  the  story  of 
America,  and  telling  to  these  human  beings  like  ourselves 
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who  are  anxious  to  know,  anxious  to  improve,  anxious  to 
better  their  condition  in  the  world,  that  only  in  and  through 
and  by  America  is  there  any  chance  for  them  whatever.  We 
have  got  to  say  that  the  whole  of  human  history  shows  that 
any  other  door  leads  to  a  blind  alley  of  chaos  and  darkness ; 
that  the  door  of  individual  opportunity,  which  assures  to 
every  man  the  full  control  of  the  just  product  of  his  own 
labor,  is  the  only  known  way  of  building  a  civilization  that 
will  last  and  that  will  progress. 

One  difficulty  at  the  present  time  is  that  we  have  not 
yet  wholly  recognized  how  largely  the  problem  that  con- 
fronts us  has  been  artificially  created.  Consider  how  many 
men  there  are  who  make  their  living  by  going  up  and  down 
this  country  telling  other  groups  of  men  that  they  ought  to 
be  discontented,  that  they  ought  to  be  unhappy,  that  they 
ought  to  be  dissatisfied,  and  that  they  ought  to  make  trouble 
for  their  fellows  and  their  comrades!  There  are  thousands 
upon  thousands  of  such  men,  many  of  them  speaking  our 
language  with  difficulty,  who  are  going  up  and  down  this 
land,  day  by  day,  adding  to  difficulties,  embarrassing  the 
Government  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  States,  stopping  the 
wheels  of  industry,  impeding  production,  increasing  the 
cost  of  living,  because  they — these  comparatively  few  agi- 
tators— are  the  heralds  of  a  revolution. 

A   REVOLUTION   OPENLY   FOMENTED 

WE  ARE  face  to  face,  not  with  a  secret  revolution,  but 
with  a  revolution  openly  fomented,  openly  preached, 
whose  message  is  falling  upon  ears  some  of  which  are  not 
sufficiently  instructed  in  Americanism  to  treat  it  as  it  de- 
serves. The  following  record  of  testimony  before  a  public 
officer  is  instructive. 

The  examining  public  officer: 

Q.  What  do  you  mean  by  social  revolution? 

A.  Social  revolution  means  the  overthrow  of  the  existing 
system. 

Q.  In  what  way? 

A.  That  is  immaterial,  but  it  is  not  to  be  the  methods  of  the 
ruling  class,  that  is  plain. 

Q.  What  other  way? 
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A.  By  organizing  the  revolutionary  workers,  making  them 
class-conscious.  It  is  like  the  depositors  in  a  bank.  So  long  as 
there  is  a  feeling  that  the  bank  is  stable,  they  will  deposit  their 
money,  but  so  soon  as  a  doubt  comes  in  their  minds,  there  is  a 
mass  movement,  and  a  panic  seems  to  enter  them  all  at  once  and 
they  all  rush  pell  mell  to  draw  out  the  money.  The  workers  will 
be  in  the  same  position  as  the  depositors  in  the  bank  toward  the 
present  government.  They  will  feel  that  they  have  lost  all  faith  in 
it  through  our  propaganda,  I  admit,  and  through  the  gradual 
breakdown  of  the  existing  system.  Wages  will  not  rise  to  meet 
it  and  they  will  feel  that  they  are  always  on  the  ragged  edge. 
When  that  condition  prevails,  and  we  can  instill  into  their  minds 
doubt  and  distrust  and  lack  of  faith  in  the  present  capitalistic 
methods,  even  in  the  Plumb  plan,  to  meet  the  tremendous  reforms 
necessary — when  that  stage  has  been  reached  and  breakdown 
of  industry  comes,  the  revolutionary  organizations  will  spring 
into  existence  and  will  take  over  the  control  of  your  government 
from  the  capitalistic  class.  The  reforms  generated  in  Germany 
under  Bismarck,  they  did  not  do  any  good.  We  have  to  show 
them  that  all  social  reformers  are  worthless  and  that  the  only 
thing  they  must  do  is  to  organize  for  communism. 

That  is  testimony  under  oath  before  a  public 
officer.  Frank,  unconcealed  and  highly  valuable  because 
it  points  to  precisely  the  cause  that  need  give  us  concern, 
namely  the  ability  of  the  agitators  to  spread  abroad  dis- 
trust. If  we  can  instill  into  the  hearts  of  our  fellow  Ameri- 
cans, whatever  their  occupation,  whatever  their  calling, 
whatever  their  racial  origin,  whatever  their  political  bent  or 
religious  belief;  if  we  can  instill  into  them  by  our  personal 
relations,  by  our  industrial  methods,  by  the  administration 
of  justice  and  by  the  contact  of  our  governmental  agents 
with  them  in  the  discharge  of  daily  business  faith,  in  Amer- 
ica, you  have  the  answer  to  the  propaganda  of  distrust. 

The  question  is  between  faith  in  America  and  care- 
fully propagated  distrust  of  American  principles,  American 
laws  and  American  ideals. 

MUST  AMERICANIZE   OUR  ALIENS 

^\JE  FORGET  in  our  easy-going  optimism  how  many 
there  are  who  have  come  to  our  shores  to  take 
places  in  our  industrial  life  and  to  share  in  our  political  re- 
sponsibility to  whom  our  traditions  are  meaningless.  We 
forget  how  many  there  are  to  whom  the  names  of  Washing- 
ton and  of  Lincoln  are  as  remote  as  the  names  of  Nebuchad- 
nezzar and  of  Nero.     We  forget  how  many  have  come  to 
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us  under  conditions  of  revolt  and  violent  dissatisfaction 
with  government  at  home  and  who  have  carried  with  them 
that  distrust  of  government,  all  ready  to  furnish  quickening 
soil  for  the  seed  of  the  agitator  when  he  puts  distrust  of 
America  in  place  of  the  old  distrust  of  the  autocrat  or  of  the 
tyrant  in  the  homeland  they  had  left. 

We  forget  how  earnestly  we  must  address  ourselves  to 
the  task  of  making  sure  that  these  newcomers,  from  what- 
ever land,  do  see  the  meaning  of  America,  do  get  a  chance  to 
understand  America,  do  learn  the  history  and  the  oppor- 
tunity of  America.  And  we  must  do  it  quickly;  because 
it  has  now  been  discovered  by  great  masses  of  men  that  we 
are  so  closely  intertwined  in  our  lives,  that  we  are  so  inter- 
dependent in  our  interests,  that  a  very  slight  dislocation  of 
the  social  and  industrial  order  may  bring  untold  ruin  and 
loss  in  its  train. 

Out  yonder  on  the  track  of  a  great  railroad  there  will 
be  standing  tomorrow  morning  a  great  engine,  complete  in 
every  part,  carefully  inspected,  all  ready  to  move,  so  soon 
as  the  skilled  hand  is  put  upon  the  throttle,  and  to  carry 
the  passengers  with  safety  at  a  rate  of  sixty  miles  an  hour. 
Let  someone  withdraw  from  that  engine  a  pin,  only  partly 
the  size  of  your  finger,  or  let  him  disable  a  valve  an  inch  or 
two  in  diameter,  and  that  great  engine  is  helpless.  It 
stands  before  its  task  paralyzed  and  broken,  as  if  it  had 
been  torn  to  pieces.  Just  so  it  is  with  our  industrial  and 
our  economic  life. 

We  have  now  come  to  a  point  where  our  great  national 
civilization  is  so  complex,  so  highly  ordered  and  so  com- 
pletely interdependent,  that  this  organized  and  simultaneous 
withdrawal  of  the  co-operation  of  a  relatively  small  group 
will  bring  the  whole  nation  to  a  standstill.  That  means 
that  we  must  find  the  arguments  of  persuasion  that  will 
make  men  understand  their  interdependence,  make  men  un- 
derstand their  duty  and  their  opportunity  to  their  fellows 
as  well  as  those  of  their  fellows  to  them,  and  see  that  the 
solution  of  these  difficulties  and  differences  is  to  be  found, 
not  in  the  methods  of  industrial  war  and  by  violent  attack 
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upon  the  nation  or  its  government,  but  by  the  methods 
of  American  reasonableness,  of  conference,  of  debate,  of 
examination  and  of  judicial  determination  of  rights,  wrongs 
and   possibilities. 

The  one  is  the  American  way;  the  other  is  the  bar- 
barous way.  The  one  is  the  way  of  progress  and  construc- 
tion; the  other  is  the  way  of  reaction  and  destruction.  We 
must  remember  that  this  interdependence  is  yet  only  par- 
tially appreciated  by  the  great  body  of  our  citizenship. 
It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  a  great  number  of  Amer- 
icans who  are  wage-earners  that  they  are  also  wage-payers. 
Every  one  of  them  who  wears  a  coat,  every  one  of  them 
who  wears  a  pair  of  shoes,  every  one  of  them  who  has  a 
shovel  or  a  pick  or  an  axe  has  helped  to  pay  the  wages  of 
some  other  American  whose  labor  has  entered  into  the 
making  of  those  articles. 

We  are  all  wage-earners,  and  we  are  all  wage-payers, 
and  our  interdependence  is  so  complete  that  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  understand  it  and  to  act  upon  it,  it  is  within 
the  power  of  any  relatively  small  element  of  our  great  com- 
munity to  bring  its  life  to  a  standstill.  What  we  are  com- 
bating is,  then,  a  wrong  idea  and  a  wrong  state  of  feeling 
and  a  wrong  state  of  mind. 

STILLING  THE  VOICE  OF  THE  AGITATOR 

^SKJE  CANNOT  combat  such  things  with  force.  Force 
is  the  proper  instrument  for  repression  and  punish- 
ment of  improper  and  illegal  acts;  but  force  cannot  reach  a 
wrong  idea.  The  history  of  the  world  is  that  ideas  flourish 
when  attacked  by  force,  be  they  good  or  bad.  The  only 
instrument  that  will  combat  a  wrong  idea,  a  wrong  state  of 
feeling,  is  a  right  idea,  a  right  state  of  feeling.  We  have 
got  to  reach  these  propagandist  doctrines  on  the  plane  in 
which  they  move.  We  have  got  to  reach  them  by  instru- 
ments that  are  like  in  kind,  and  we  have  got  to  prepare  our 
selves  and  exert  ourselves  by  reflection  and  by  action  to  insti- 
tute in  this  country  so  great,  so  overwhelming  a  propaganda 
for  America  that  the  voice  of  the  agitator  will  be  stilled  in  this 
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land.  In  no  other  way  can  we  meet  the  situation  that  con- 
fronts us.  It  is,  of  course,  quite  impossible  that  civiliza- 
tion should  go  on  if  men  withdraw  their  co-operation  in 
industry  in  order  to  affect  a  political  policy.  That  has  re- 
cently been  attempted  in  Great  Britain,  it  has  recently 
been  threatened  here;  but  all  must  see — and  it  is  so  plain 
that  it  must  be  easy  to  show  it  to  everyone — that  if  men 
withdraw  their  personal  co-operation  in  the  productive  work 
of  civilization  as  a  means  of  forcing  a  political  policy,  it  is  to 
point  a  pistol  at  the  head  of  this  Republic.  It  is  to  say  to 
the  Republic.  "  Stand  and  deliver,  because  I  have  in  my 
power  that  which  will  make  you  uncomfortable,  and  will 
perhaps  bring  disaster  to  you  and  your  families!" 

No  civilization  can  last  on  this  basis.  No  government 
can  be  maintained  with  that  absence  of  consent  and  co- 
operation. And,  do  not  forget  that  it  is  perfectly  possible 
to  destroy  civilization.  Civilization  has  been  destroyed 
before,  and  it  has  taken  a  thousand  years  to  repair  the 
damage  done  in  a  generation  or  two.  Civilization  might 
conceivably  be  destroyed  again.  It  would  be  destroyed 
again  if  enough  men  were  to  become  so  filled  with  this 
selfish  notion  of  their  own  interests  and  their  own  import- 
ance, and  of  a  class  struggle  and  a  class  consciousness,  that 
they  started  to  make  war  on  all  their  fellows  in  order  to 
advance  that  notion.  It  would  be  perfectly  possible  to 
wreck  civilization,  and  none  would  suffer  more  when  the 
pillars  of  the  great  temple  should  fall  and  its  roof  should 
cave  in,  none  would  suffer  more  than  the  very  men  who 
would  have  brought  about  that  destruction. 

It  is  not  a  question  of  majority.  We  are  a  hundred 
million,  and  there  may  be  only  fifty  thousand  of  our  nation's 
enemies;  but  put  the  fifty  thousand  in  control  of  a  strategic 
point  in  our  economic  and  industrial  life,  and  they  are 
as  powerful  as  fifty  thousand  armed  men  marching  among 
the  hundred  million  unarmed  women  and  children.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  numbers.  It  is  a  question  of  the  points 
in  our  social  and  economic  organization  where  the  influence 
can  be  brought  to  bear.     But  I  repeat,  I  am  not  of  those 
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who  believe  that  we  shall  fail  to  meet  this  situation,  because 
whenever  the  American  people  have  had  an  issue  simply, 
definitely,  and  clearly  put  before  them,  they  have  never 
failed  to  decide  it  for  America. 


1920 

By  Faith  Baldwin 

Our  eyes  are  clearer  for  past  tears — 
Shall  we  not  look  ahead,  and  see 
The  Dawn  advance  more  gloriously 
For  that  the  Night  was  dark?     The  years 
Gone  by  must  take  their  toll  of  Now, 
In  silent  grief,  in  holy  pride, 
The  rightful  due  of  those  who  died; 
We  shall  remember  them,  and  how 
They  bought  our  Peace.     And  we  must  pay 
In  Progress  for  their  gift;   we  must 
In  Purpose  justify  their  trust; 
They  died.     We  live;   and  face  Today. 
It  is  the  New,  the  Untried  Year — 
Look  up — Look  out — the  dawn  is  here! 


PULLING  THE  TEETH 

OF  WAR 


By  Rear- Admiral  Strauss 

{An  interview  with  THE  FORUM) 


Picking  up  the  deadly  sea-bombs  in  the  North  Sea, 
placed  there  as  a  Barrage  against  the  German  sub- 
marines, was  the  task  assigned  to  Rear-Admiral  Strauss 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  When  Admiral  Strauss 
planted  this  epoch-making  barrier  he  achieved  in 
naval  war  history  a  record  that  should  have  satisfied 
one  man.  Added  to  his  glory  was  the  hazardous  task 
of  locating  and  destroying  his  own  handiwork. 

The  FORUM  is  privileged  to  present  the  first  story 
of  this  marvelous  achievement  from  his  own  lips. 


WHILE   news  of  the  Armistice  overjoyed   me   and 
others    associated    with    the    United    States    Mine 
Force  abroad,  the  ending  of  the  war  neither  lessened 
the  difficulties  nor  decreased  the  dangers  attaching  to  the 
mining  of  the  North  Sea. 

When  the  Armistice  came  the  Mine  Force  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  working  in  co-operation  with  the  British  Navy, 
had  about  completed  the  biggest  single  mining  operation 
ever  undertaken.  Parallel  lines  of  mines  swung  at  varying 
undersea  levels  all  the  way  from  Norway  to  within  ten 
miles  of  the  Orkney  Islands,  northeastward  of  Scotland. 
The  length  of  the  mined  area  was  approximately  230  miles, 
and  its  width  over  its  greatest  part  was  about  twenty-five 
miles.  In  each  line  the  distance  between  each  individual 
mine  was  about  300  feet. 

There  had  been  planted  approximately  70,000  mines, 
each  potentially  a  tremendous  engine  of  destruction.  All 
but  about  16,000  were  manufactured  in  the  United  States, 
shipped   across  the  Atlantic,   and   planted  by  our  forces. 
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While  the  work  of  planning,  originating  and  shipment  began 
with  our  entrance  into  the  war,  the  job  of  planting  was 
accomplished  within  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  the 
conflict. 

You  can  understand  the  size  of  the  task  when  I  state 
that  the  number  of  mines  used  in  establishing  the  Northern 
Barrage  probably  exceeded  the  number  of  mines  that  had 
been  manufactured  in  all  the  world  prior  to  the  Great  War. 
Considered  in  terms  of  mile-posts,  the  mines  employed 
could  have  been  used  to  mark  each  mile  of  about  twenty- 
five  highways  extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
oceans. 

The  mines,  as  I  said,  were  down.  The  Armistice 
brought  home  to  us  the  fact  that  they  had  to  come  up. 
While  this  necessary  eventuality  had  not  been  ignored, 
naturally  all  prior  thinking  as  well  as  effort  had  concentrated 
on  establishing  the  barrage.  The  essential  war-time  con- 
sideration was  the  hemming  in  of  German  submarines  by 
making  their  outlet  to  the  Atlantic  exceedingly  dangerous. 
The  peace-time  consideration,  which  evolved  with  the 
Armistice,  was  to  remove  the  obstacles  and  dangers  the 
mines  presented  to  general  shipping. 

The  designing,  manufacture  and  planting  of  mines  that 
would  perform  the  herculean  war-time  service  desired  from 
them,  involved  many  difficult  problems.  They  had  been 
solved,  successfully.  Not  a  single  vessel  or  man  had  been 
lost  in  the  venture.  In  fact,  the  work  of  planting  the  mines 
had  been  reduced  to  virtual  hum-drum. 

But,  how  were  they  to  be  taken  up? 

COMBING    MINE-INFESTED    SEAS 

THIS  question  had  been  asked  repeatedly  since  the 
venture  had  been  first  proposed.  We  knew  in  a  general 
way  how  they  could  be  taken  up — but  in  a  general  way 
only.  We  were  positive,  however,  that  the  job  of  taking 
them  up  would  be  a  harder  and  more  dangerous  one  than 
was  the  job  of  putting  them  down. 

So  you  will  see  how  the  Armistice  shifted  the  work  and 
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the  problems  of  the  Mine  Force,  and,  in  the  sense  of  the 
precarious,  changed  them  for  the  worse. 

But  as  to  the  Force,  as  it  then  stood,  it  meant  relief. 
For  the  job  of  mine-sweeping  called  for  types  of  vessels  and 
equipment  different  from  those  used  in  laying.  Hence  the 
layers  and  appurtenant  equipment, with  the  officers  and  men 
who  had  manned  them,  were  in  the  main  sent  home. 

The  Commander  of  the  Force  and  his  immediate  staff 
alone  of  the  old  organization  were  carried  over  to  the  new 
work. 

Our  first  idea  was  to  employ  vessels  of  shallow  draft 
in  our  mine  hunts  over  the  mine-infested  sea.  The  reason 
for  this  will  be  explained  later. 

Just  before  Christmas,  1918,  it  was  decided  to  make 
an  experiment.  The  British  loaned  us  two  fishing  smacks 
for  the  trial.  They  of  course  were  sailing  vessels,  and  of 
construction  and  rigging  peculiar  to  them. 

Volunteers  for  taking  the  two  boats  out  on  an  experi- 
mental trip  through  the  mine  fields  were  called  for.  The 
response  was  gratifying;  but  in  all  the  Force  there  were 
few  men  or  officers  with  sailing  vessel  experience  and  fewer 
still  had  sailed  those  kinds  of  boats.  We  found  one  officer 
who  had  experience  on  North  Sea  fishing  smacks,  so  he  and 
a  crew  of  ten  men  were  assigned  to  take  out  one  of  the  boats. 
While  wondering  how  to  send  out  the  other,  my  flag  lieu- 
tenant, Noel  Davis,  said  to  me: 

"  I  had  been  hoping,  sir,  that  you  would  let  me  take 
out  one  of  those  boats." 

"Do  you  want  to  go?"  I  asked. 

"Certainly,"  he  replied. 

Though  his  experience  on  sailing  vessels  comprised 
only  what  he  had  had  on  Chesapeake  Bay  during  his  train- 
ing at  Annapolis,  I  consented  for  him  to  go,  feeling  sure 
that  the  selected  vessels  would  be  immune  from  mine 
explosions. 

IN   THE    RAGING    NORTH    SEA 

THE  North  Sea,  however,  in  winter  often  partakes  more 
of  the  lion's  than  the  lamb's  character.     Hardly  had 
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the  two  little  70-foot  fishing  boats  sailed  from  our  base  at 
Inverness  before  the  sea  was  raging  like  a  crazed  beast. 

My  anxiety  for  the  two  crews  was  immense.  We 
endeavored  to  reach  them  by  wireless  but  without  success. 
Warnings  were  radioed  all  around  but  no  word  from  them 
or  of  them  came.  Four  days,  including  Christmas  day, 
passed  without  news  from  either  vessel.  I  felt  confident 
both  vessels  and  crews  had  been  lost  either  in  the  storm  or 
from  contact  with  one  of  the  thousand  of  mines  strewn 
through  the  waters  over  which  they  passed.  Then  on  the 
morning  of  December  26th,  Davis  'phoned  me  from  Peter- 
head, a  landing  a  hundred  miles  or  so  south  of  our  base, 
saying  that  he  and  his  men  were  safe.  His  voice,  over  the 
wire,  was  the  sweetest  sound,  I  believe,  ever  heard  by  me. 
He  and  his  crew  had  gone  through  a  terrific  fight  with  the 
seas,  but  had  won.  Next  day,  a  similar  message  of  com- 
fort and  assurance  came  from  the  other  boat,  which  had 
reached  the  Firth  of  Forth,  not  far  from  the  city  of  Edin- 
burgh.    Both  boats  had  successfully  weathered  the  mines. 

That  experiment  was  the  first  of  many  dramatic  experi- 
ences associated  with  sweeping  up  the  mine  fields,  a  task 
that  was  not  finally  completed  until  late  in  the  fall  of  1919. 

The  fishing  boat  experiment,  fortunately,  proved  need- 
less ;  for  before  the  sweeping  began  American  initiative  found 
a  way  for  neutralizing  the  most  dangerous  aspects  of  our 
mines. 

The  mines  used  by  us  in  establishing  the  Northern 
Barrage  represented  a  distinct  innovation  in  the  science  of 
war  mining.  They  were  designed  primarily  as  weapons 
to  be  used  against  the  deadly  submarine.  Without  such 
a  mine  the  big  project  in  which  they  were  used  might  have 
been  impracticable.  However,  they  didn't  precede  the 
initiation  of  the  North  Sea  mining  project.  The  project 
indeed  was  visioned  as  a  practical  utility  by  the  Bureau  of 
Ordnance,  United  States  Navy,  even  before  war  was  declared. 
The  practicability  of  the  venture  was  decided  favorably  by 
our  Naval  experts  almost  concurrently  with  our  entering  the 
war.  We  felt  that  the  many  incidental  problems  involved 
in  the  venture  could  and  would  be  solved  in  ample  time. 
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So  it  proved;  but  the  solving  of  them  comprised  the  making 
in  a  few  months'  time  of  researches  and  experiments  that 
ordinarily  would  have  required  at  least  five  years'  time. 

THE    FAMOUS    "MARK    Vl"    MINE 

AN  outsider,  Mr.  Ralph  C.  Browne,  a  civilian  inventor 
Xja.  of  Salem,  Mass.,  suggested  the  basic  principle  of  the 
Mark  VI  mine,  as  the  implement  we  used  was  officially 
known.  It  belonged  to  a  proposed  "submarine  gun."  The 
gun,  while  possessing  many  original  qualities,  was  held  by 
the  Bureau  of  Ordnance  to  be  impracticable.  The  electrical 
firing  principle  attaching  to  the  proposed  gun  was  believed 
by  the  ordnance  experts  to  be  adaptable  to  mines.  This 
firing  apparatus  when  developed  made  it  so  that  all  that 
was  needed  to  cause  the  explosion  of  a  mine  was  for  it  or 
any  part  of  its  appurtenances  to  be  merely  touched  by  a 
piece  of  steel.  This  enabled  us  to  greatly  extend  each  mine's 
zone  of  effectiveness.  This  we  did  by  attaching  to  each 
mine  an  antenna,  roughly  a  wire,  that  extended  from  it 
to  a  fixed  point  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  To  the 
upper  end  of  the  attenna  there  was  attached  a  float.  This 
made  it  possible  for  us  to  distribute  through  the  mined  area 
a  series  of  apparatus  that  amounted,  in  a  sense,  to  a  net- 
work of  sensitized  wires  and  floats,  the  touching  of  any 
part  of  which  would  immediately  set  off  the  explosives  to 
which  the  parts  were  attached. 

In  passing,  let  me  say,  as  a  Naval  officer  who  has  given 
much  of  his  professional  career  to  the  study  of  ordnance, 
that  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  firing  principle  of  the  mine  came  from  a  proposal 
made  by  an  "outsider. "  Unfortunately,  there  is  a  popular 
impression  that  professional  naval  and  military  men  are 
prejudiced  against  suggestions  from  civilians.  Every  such 
suggestion  is  given  careful  and  sympathetic  attention.  When 
they  offer  any  hope  of  success  every  reasonable  test  is  made 
to  prove  their  availability. 

A    VALUABLE   CIVILIAN    SUGGESTION 

WHILE  of  course  the  bulk  of  outside  suggestions  prove 
impracticable,  it  is  pleasing  to  admit  that  some  have 
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been  of  great  value  either  directly  or  by  adaptation.  We 
received  many  outside  suggestions  for  perfecting  the  North- 
ern Barrage.  Many  were  exceedingly  original  and  interest- 
ing. But  the  bulk  of  them  were  based  on  what  might  be 
termed  "mill  pond"  conditions.  The  hundreds  of  inventors 
who  sought  to  help  to  make  the  venture  successful  forgot 
that  we  had  to  deal  with  sea  conditions  so  extraordinary 
that  we  had  great  difficulty  convincing  British  naval  experts 
that  it  was  possible  to  put  over  the  enterprise.  In  fact, 
they  never  became  enthusiastic  about  it  until  the  job  was 
done;  but  they  co-operated  freely.  In  fact,  after  the  lay- 
ing of  mines  began,  the  plans  division  of  the  British  Admiral- 
ty insisted  that  "until  we  have  proved  the  efficacy  of  the 
American  mine-field,  we  must  look  on  it  as  a  bluff." 

However,  from  the  beginning  the  proposal  was  backed 
and  fully  believed  in  by  the  high  officials  of  our  forces,  from 
the  President  down. 

Referring  again  to  "outsiders"  and  getting  back  to 
the  channel  of  this  narrative,  it  is  gratifying  to  note  that 
an  invention  which  lessened  the  dangers  of  taking  up  the 
mines  came  also  substantially  from  a  non-professional 
source. 

Weather  conditions  made  it  impracticable  to  under- 
take the  sweeping  of  the  fields  during  the  winter  following 
the  Armistice.  Meantime,  Lieutenant  Nicholls,  a  Westerner 
who  had  entered  the  service  for  the  period  of  the  war,  found 
how  steel  vessels  might  be  neutralized  against  the  contact 
principle  of  the  mines.  This  is  one  of  the  few  secrets  still 
having  to  do  with  the  enterprise;  hence  the  device  cannot  be 
described. 

It  made  it  possible  for  the  Navy  to  go  ahead  and  equip 
vessels  well  adapted  to  the  work  which  had  been  done.  The 
layers,  which  in  the  main  were  coastwise  merchant-ships 
adapted  to  mine-laying  use,  were  in  no  wise  suited  to  sweep- 
ing. In  fact,  for  the  latter  operations  a  practically  new 
fleet  had  to  be  organized. 
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OUR    MINE- SWEEPER    FLEET    SAILS 

THIS  fleet,  comprising  eighty-two  vessels  made  up  of 
sweepers,  sub-chasers  and  other  attendant  ships,  sailed 
from  our  shores  early  in  the  spring  of  1919.  They  operated 
from  the  Kirkwall  harbor  in  the  Orkney  Islands.  The 
sweepers  quite  aptly  bore  the  names  of  birds,  such  as  Oriole, 
Robin,  Turkey  and  Woodcock. 

The  British  Navy  treats  mine-sweeping  as,  in  every 
sense,  a  war  operation,  and  one  so  extraordinary  that  it 
allows  only  volunteers,  who  get  extra  pay,  to  engage  in  the 
work.  This  method  was  wholly  unnecessary  in  our  case. 
All  men  and  officers  were  ready  and  anxious  to  accept  mine- 
sweeping  assignments,  and  though  those  assignments  were 
carried  out  when  there  was  no  hurrah  of  war  to  give  stimulus, 
the  task  was  performed  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  courage 
and  attention  to  duty  that  characterized  the  work  of  laying 
the  mines. 

Before  the  war  ended,  it  was  agreed  that  each  of  the 
Allied  Navies  should  remove  the  particular  mines  it  had 
planted ;  and  this  arrangement  was  adhered  to. 

Our  sweeping  operations,  like  those  of  laying,  extended 
from  the  coast  of  Norway  to  the  Orkney  Islands,  and  covered 
a  period  of  time  similar  in  character  and  length.  The  sweep- 
ing was  not  completed  until  about  October  1,  1919. 

The  last  process  was  much  more  spectacular  than  the 
first.  Though  our  steel-hulled  sweepers,  neutralized,  could 
scamper  over  the  mine  fields,  with  reasonable  safety,  the 
actual  sweeping  operations  involved  many  hazards. 

No  effort  was  made  to  recover  the  mines  or  any  part 
of  their  apparatus.  Long  sweeping  cables  attached  to  two 
vessels,  moving  in  parallel  lines  at  a  distance  of  from  500 
to  700  yards  from  each  other,  were  dragged  through  the 
water.  They  were  so  devised  that  ordinarily  they  would 
cut  the  antenna  wires  leading  upward  from  the  mines  or 
the  anchor  cable  extending  downward.  This  usually  would 
explode  the  mine,  at  ordinarily  safe  distances  from  the 
vessels.  But  there  were  two  operating  dangers.  One  was 
countermining,   that  is  mines  near  or  under  the  vessels 
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being  exploded  unintentionally  by  the  concussion  from  a 
mine  in  contact  with  the  drags.  Another  was  the  fouling 
of  mines  with  the  drags  or  the  heavy  kites  from  which  they 
hung.  The  kites,  made  of  steel,  and  based  on  the  principle 
of  the  kite  that  flies  in  the  air,  were  employed  to  keep  the 
drags  at  a  fixed  depth  below  the  surface.  The  pull  of  the 
water  behind  moving  vessels  drew  and  held  the  kites  down- 
ward just  as  the  pull  of  the  wind  holds  an  air  kite  upward. 
The  same  principle  is  employed  by  fishermen  in  trolling. 

CASUALTIES    CHARACTERIZED    BY   HEROISM 

THERE  were  several  accidents,  a  few  that  were  very 
sad,  involving  lost  of  life,  and  all  of  which  were  charac- 
terized by  fine  heroism. 

One  trawler,  the  Richard  Bulkeley,  was  sunk  by  an 
undersea  explosion,  resulting  in  the  loss  of  Commander 
King  and  six  members  of  his  crew. 

Lieutenant  Bruce  lost  his  life  when  the  stern  of  the 
Bobolink  was  blown  off  by  a  mine  that  fouled  in  the  kite  of 
a  drag  and,  after  being  drawn  up,  exploded  almost  beneath 
the  vessel.  The  officer  had  rushed  to  the  stern  of  the  ship 
when  the  mine  appeared  and,  noting  the  danger,  ordered 
his  men  forward  just  before  the  explosion  which  took  his 
life. 

The  Curlew  was  also  badly  damaged  by  the  concussion 
of  a  mine  explosion. 

The  Pelican  was  saved  when  a  mine  exploded  under- 
neath her  and  tore  out  a  side.  Quick  orders  from  the  divis- 
ion commander,  Captain  Bulmer,  and  heroic  work  on  the 
part  of  the  boat's  officers  and  men  and  those  of  other  vessels 
that  went  to  her  relief,  enabled  them  to  carry  her  safely  to 
port.  Bulmer  later  was  killed  in  an  automobile  accident. 
A  destroyer  has  been  named  for  him  in  recognition  of  his 
work  in  the  mine  field. 

There  were  numerous  incidental  accidents  to  vessels 
and  to  members  of  the  crews. 

On  one  occasion  the  concussion  from  a  mine  that 
exploded  some  distance  from  them  blew  two  men  from  the 
deck  of  a  trawler.     The  concussion  was  so  great  that  the 
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life-saving  coat,  which  the  men  were  required  to  wear  at  all 
times  during  sweeping  operations,  was  blown  off  one  of 
them  and  he  was  lost.     The  other  was  saved. 

About  forty  per  cent  of  the  mines  that  were  planted 
were  affirmatively  disposed  of  in  the  sweeping  operations. 
All  others  had  already  exploded,  broken  from  their  moorings, 
or  otherwise  destroyed  or  rendered  impotent. 

The  firing  apparatus  of  some  had  deteriorated,  thus 
rendering  them  virtually  harmless. 

The  sweeping  experience  gave  added  evidence  of  the 
validity  of  the  undertaking,  one  of  the  biggest  and  most 
original  of  the  entire  war. 

PURPOSE    OF   THE    UNDER-SEA    BARRAGE 

THE  purpose  of  the  Barrage  was  to  bar  German  sub- 
marines from  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  not  expected 
to  be  one  hundred  per  cent  effective;  our  aim  was  to  make 
it  so  effective  that  when  added  to  other  hazards  of  sub- 
marine operations,  the  resultant  cost  would  not  be  worth 
the  risk.  This,  I  believe,  was  the  result,  or  would  have  been 
had  the  war  continued,  as  many  thought  it  would  for  a  year 
longer. 

The  Barrage  made  itself  known  to  the  enemy  long 
before  it  was  half-way  established.  Early  in  July,  only  a 
month  or  two  after  mine-laying  in  the  area  began,  a  sub- 
marine was  caught  by  it.  Though  the  Barrage  was  never 
absolutely  completed,  and  announcement  of  its  existence 
was  published  to  the  world,  we  know  that  as  many  as  eight 
submarines  were  caught,  and  two  others  were  badly  dam- 
aged.    Our  sweeps  located  several  of  the  fallen  subs. 

After  the  war  a  German  naval  officer  said  that  the 
mine  fields  across  the  North  Sea  constituted  the  threat 
most  feared  by  submarines.  Prior  thereto,  the  subs  had 
treated  Allied  mines  more  or  less  frivolously. 

Great  secrecy  regarding  the  character  of  the  mines 
was  maintained  until  operations  began.  In  the  preliminary 
planning,  written  memoranda  and  correspondence  were 
omitted  whenever  possible.  In  manufacturing  mine  parts, 
those  doing  the  work  rarely  knew  what  they  were  making 
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was  intended  for.  Parts  were  shipped  separately  to  our 
Bases,  at  Inverness  and  Invergorden  on  the  Scotch  coast, 
and  there  assembled  into  the  complete  mine. 

During  the  shipments,  one  of  our  carriers  was  torpe- 
doed off  the  Irish  Coast.  While  the  disaster  as  a  whole 
was  regrettable,  the  phase  of  it  that  worried  us  most  was 
the  falling  overboard  of  several  boxes  filled  with  parts  of 
the  firing  apparatus.  We  knew  those  boxes  would  float, 
and  were  afraid  that  one  would  be  picked  up  by  a  German 
submarine  and  from  its  contents  our  secret  divined.  Im- 
mediately after  the  disaster  the  waters  were  searched  for 
the  floating  boxes. 

Soon  after  we  began  laying  the  mines,  some  we  know 
of  broke  loose  and  were  washed  by  the  sea  onto  the  coast 
of  Norway.  While  we  endeavored  to  check  that  avenue 
of  probable  disclosure,  we  felt  that  the  Germans  early  in 
the  operations  had  opportunity  to  learn  the  make-up  of  the 
mines  we  were  using.  We  know  also  that  they  found  no 
way  for  neutralizing  their  most  dangerous  features,  as  we 
did  as  soon  as  the  necessity  for  such  evolution  confronted  us. 

The  lines  of  mines  were  so  numerous  and  the  layers, 
as  a  rule  so  thick,  that  a  submarine  passing  through  the 
barrage  on  the  surface  or  submerged  above  a  depth  of  fifty 
feet  would  have  had  but  one  chance  in  three  of  surviving. 
If  submerged  between  depths  of  fifty  and  250  feet,  it  would 
have  had  two  chances  out  of  three. 

The  danger  varied  because  the  lines  of  mines  were  laid 
in  varying  thicknesses  at  depths  ranging  from  forty-five  to 
240  feet.  The  floats,  at  the  end  of  the  antennae,  were 
about  ten  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  mines  were  placed  at  varying  depths,  not  so  much 
to  insure  explosions  by  contact  but  to  bring  the  explosion 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  submarine.  The  maximum  depth 
of  240  feet  was  established  because  the  character  of  the 
waters  made  that  the  maximum  to  which  a  submarine  would 
submerge. 

A    BIG   DAY'S    SWEEPING 

THE  mines  were  so  constructed  and  arranged  that  the 
depth  at  which  the  mine  and  the  float  would  swing 
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could  be  fixed  before  the  apparatus  was  dropped  into  the 
water,  regardless  of  how  deep  the  water  might  be.  This 
enabled  the  layers  to  plant  mines  while  running  at  full  speed. 
Often  the  full  record  for  the  Force  went  beyond  5,000  mines 
a  day.  Like,  but  not  such  great,  fast  work  was  done  in 
sweeping.  The  record  of  mines  destroyed  in  one  day  was 
1373.  This,  of  course,  meant  covering  a  much  bigger  field 
than  the  comparative  figures  would  indicate.  The  sweep- 
ing work  was  often  interfered  with  by  bad  weather,  but 
when  the  weather  was  good  the  long  summer  days  of  the 
North  were  used  to  the  maximum.  Sweeping  operations 
often  covered  more  than  seventeen  hours  of  the  twenty- 
four  in  a  day. 

Owing  to  the  ending  of  the  war  almost  concurrently  with 
the  approximate  completion  of  the  Northern  Barrage  it  is 
impossible  to  more  than  generalize  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
undertaking.  Naval  experts  generally  agree  that  it  bore 
out  the  expectations  of  its  strongest  advocates.  So  well 
was  it  regarded  that,  when  the  Armistice  came,  we  had 
already  made  extensive  arrangements  for  setting  up  similar 
barriers  in  the  Mediterranean.  For  many  German  and 
Austrian  submarines  operated  from  bases  on  the  Adriatic, 
the  Aegean  Sea  and  the  Bosphorus. 

Cutting  them  off  from  access  to  the  sea  involved 
several  problems  that  had  not  entered  into  the  establishing 
of  the  Northern  Barrage.  But  they  were  well  on  the  way 
to  solution. 

FUTURE  OF  THE  SUBMERGED  MINE 

THE  general  effect  of  the  Northern  Barrage  in  future 
on  the  science  of  war  is  also  difficult  to  forecast.  It 
undoubtedly  greatly  projected  the  mine  as  a  weapon  of 
offense  and  defense,  very  much  as  the  submarine  had  been 
projected.  There  is  this  difference:  The  submerged  mine 
had  long  been  an  important  implement  of  war.  It  was 
used  in  the  Crimean  war,  in  our  Civil  and  Spanish  wars, 
and  to  a  large  extent  already  in  the  World  War.  Soon 
after  our  entering  the  late  conflict,  German  submarines 
planted  fifty-five  mines  off  our  coast,  and  one  man-of-war 
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was  destroyed  by  them.  They  were  fished  up  by  the  Navy 
before  greater  damage  could  be  done. 

However,  no  such  possibilities  for  the  mine  as  an  anti- 
submarine weapon  had  been  seriously  considered  until  we 
entered  the  war  and  proposed  it.  This  was  not  because 
the  mine  was  considered  per  se  incapable  of  downing  the 
submarine  but  because  the  vastness  of  their  use  thus  re- 
quired, made  experts  believe  them  to  be  impracticable 
except  on  a  limited  scale.  When  we  entered  the  conflict, 
England  was  producing  only  6,000  mines  a  week,  and 
believed  the  maximum  of  production  was  below  10,000  a 
week.  The  Allies  were  using  them  in  the  main  only  for 
harbor  protection  and  for  operations  within  narrow  areas 
like  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

Long  range  guns  have  in  a  measure  minimized  mines 
as  utilities  for  defending  harbors.  At  the  same  time  the 
capacity  of  that  implement  for  countering  general  naval 
operations,  and  particularly  the  submarine,  has  been  demon- 
strated. 

This  latter  contribution  to  the  science  of  war,  I  believe, 
belongs  in  most  part  to  the  United  States  Navy,  which 
developed  and  demonstrated  it  in  connection  with  the 
Northern  Barrage. 


A  HUMAN  BEAVER  OF 
SHIPBUILDING 

AS  REVEALED  IN  THE  EFFICIENCY  OF  JOSEPH 
W.  POWELL,  ALADDIN  OF  SHIPS 

By  Edwin  Wildman 

THERE  is  a  human  species  that  belongs,  by  some 
mysterious  inheritance  of  nature,  to  the  beaver,  an 
industrious  animal  with  a  constructive  talent  and  a 
practical  foresight  that  has  given  it  our  respect.  The 
beaver  works  most  of  the  time  and  rapidly.  By  professional 
ability,  the  beaver  does  a  man's-sized  job. 

The  human-beaver  developed  in  this  country  during 
the  War.  He  was  everywhere  in  the  great  war  industries 
that  sprang  up  in  1917.  There  were  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands of  them  in  the  spectacular  infernos  of  smoke  and  fire, 
of  steel  and  iron,  eagerly  speeding  up  the  ideals  of  the  nation. 
It  became  an  American  habit  to  be  a  human-beaver,  all 
others  were  slackers.  That  time  has  passed,  however,  and 
because  there  is  no  such  intensity,  or  because  the  purpose  of 
industry  has  been  demobilized  of  its  highest  tension,  there 
is  restlessness  among  some  human-beavers.  They  need 
constructive  leadership.  They  are  looking  for  new  leaders. 
All  of  which  means  that  the  new  leaders  themselves  must 
be  recruited  from  the  beaver  class. 

Where  are  they? 

The  Schwabs,  the  Hurleys,  the  Hoovers,  the  Davisons, 
and  all  the  rest  of  the  great  leaders,  have  got  so  far  away  from 
the  rank  and  file  that  they  have  become  human  classics  of 
industrial  affairs.  Where  are  the  new  men  who,  being 
nearer  to  the  immediate  problems,  can  become  industrial 
leaders  for  the  new  generation?  Where  are  the  men  who 
can  carry  on  in  the  great  industry  of  building  the  nation  up? 

The  shipbuilder  appears  to  have  the  greatest  responsi- 
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bility  ahead,  the  responsibility  of  constructing  the  trade- 
carriers  of  the  world.  Among  these,  in  the  shipbuilding 
industry,  is  Joseph  Wright  Powell,  who  is  at  the  wheel  in 
the  biggest  ship  corporation  in  the  country. 

We  have  been  used  to  looking  at  corporations  as  our 
only  industrial  guides,  let  us  look  at  the  men  behind  them. 
Let  us  take  the  exact  words  of  Powell,  the  shipbuilder: 

"For  twenty-four  years,  since  the  beginning  of  my 
technical  training,  this  subject  of  shipbuilding  has  held  a 
romantic  interest  for  me." 

SHIPBUILDERS  A   UNIQUE   TYPE 

WHEN  he  confessed  that  shipbuilding  had  been  a 
" romantic  interest"  for  him,  he  personified  the  type 
of  man  the  shipbuilder  is.  As  a  class,  the  shipbuilders  are 
a  unique  type  of  men.  They  are  not  desk  men,  they  are 
not  visionary  promoters  of  speculation,  they  are  not  short- 
hour  types.  The  shipbuilder  is  a  man  whose  romance  is 
in  the  love  of  his  work.  He  builds  a  moving,  living,  con- 
quering thing  that  contributes  to  the  safety,  adventure  and 
conquest  of  life  itself.  He  peoples  the  sea,  binding  the  earth 
with  a  cordon  of  ships.  Out  of  the  technical  secrets  of  his 
constructive  knowledge  he  properly  feels  that  he  has 
created,  of  steel  and  wood,  a  thing  that  appears  to  have 
human  force. 

During  the  war  the  shipbuilding  instinct  for  romance 
was  intensified  by  the  ideals  of  the  war,  but  now  comes  the 
greatest  of  all  incentives  for  him — to  restore  the  romance 
and  conquest  on  the  seas  of  American  ships  which  existed 
from  1820-30,  when  not  less  than  92  per  cent  of  the  import 
and  export  business  of  the  United  States  was  carried  on  in 
American  vessels.  The  chief  purpose  of  the  American 
shipbuilder  today  is  to  create  one  vast  organization  of  this 
industry,  toward  this  end,  toward  the  establishment  of  a 
huge  merchant-marine  service.  This  is  the  general  impulse 
of  all  American  shipbuilding  at  present. 

In  the  small  list  of  unknown  shipbuilders  of  today,  that 
is  to  say,  unknown  to  the  public  eye,  Mr.  Powell  is  among  the 
foremost  of  the  new  leaders.     He  has  risen  to  the  head  of 
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the  largest  shipbuilding  corporation  in  America,  is  among  the 
young  blood  of  the  country  (he  is  only  forty  years  old), 
and  he  has  risen  because  the  romance  of  shipbuilding  is  the 
most  vital  adventure  of  American  industry.  Powell's 
name  is  not  among  the  most  celebrated  national  figures  one 
reads  about  in  the  affairs  of  yesterday,  but,  at  the  age  of 
twenty,  he  had  created  a  name  for  daring  among  the  young 
heroes  of  the  Spanish  War. 

He  has  always  lived  with  the  roar  of  the  sea  in  his  ears, 
with  the  smell  of  ships  in  his  nostrils.  Even  in  a  technical 
study  of  ship  construction,  he  has  always  claimed  to  have  a 
"romantic  interest."  Perhaps  he  means  by  this  the 
elements  of  adventure  that  pervade  the  job,  for  this  he 
appears  to  seek  the  most.  His  career  began  in  that  way. 
It  was  his  love  of  adventure  that  fascinated  him  when,  as 
a  boy,  he  listened  to  the  stories  of  the  naval  exploits  of  the 
Civil  War  his  father  and  an  old  friend  talked  over  together. 
They  were  stories  filled  with  the  color  and  heroism  of  the 
days  when  Farragut  led  a  charmed  life  in  his  indifference 
to  danger  when  he  stood  on  the  deck  exposed  to  the  fire  of 
the  masked  batteries  on  the  shores  of  the  Mississippi. 
Absorbing  these  tales  of  sea  warfare  in  the  days  when  the 
Navy  was  in  its  infancy,  he  became  obsessed  with  the  notion 
of  being  a  naval  officer  himself.  Nothing  in  his  immediate 
environment  inspired  this.  His  father  was  a  country 
lawyer,  his  home  in  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  on  the  quiet  shores  of 
Lake  Ontario.  His  ancestry  belonged  to  pastoral  occu- 
pations, principally  farming. 

Powell's  first  "great  adventure" 

A  ROMANTIC  interest  in  the  sea  and  ships,  in  the 
finer  technical  adventures  of  building  them,  seized 
him  when  he  was  a  small  boy.  He  took  command  of  his 
own  life  in  much  the  same  way  that  he  stood  on  the  bridge 
of  the  Merrimac  as  it  approached  the  mouth  of  Santiago 
Harbor,  in  the  way  he  has  taken  command,  since,  of  building 
ships.  His  parents,  perceiving  the  determination  of  the 
course  he  had  laid  out  for  himself,  sent  him  to  Annapolis. 
After  his  graduation  he  served  as  a  Naval  cadet  for  four 
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years,  finally  on  the  New  York  during  her  sea  service  in  the 
Spanish  War.  It  was  this  war  which  gave  Cadet  Powell 
his  first  impulse  in  leadership,  the  first  great  adventure  of 
his  life,  the  test  of  his  career.  "Romantic  interest"  was 
not  lacking  in  the  task  before  him.  In  the  selection  from 
junior  officers  which  was  made  of  men  who  should  assist 
Hobson  in  the  sinking  of  the  Merrimac  to  bottle  up  the 
Spanish  fleet  in  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  the  decision  finally 
simmered  down  to  two  youngsters,  Naval  Cadets  L.  C. 
Palmer  and  Joseph  Wright  Powell,  of  the  New  York.  All 
were  eager  for  the  dangerous  chance  of  distinguished  service. 
The  element  of  luck  enters  into  everything.  Commander 
Potter  solved  the  crisis.  He  told  Palmer  and  Powell  that 
whichever  one  guessed  the  number  of  cigarettes  in  his  case 
correctly  would  be  ordered  taken  in  the  Merrimac,  in  its 
daring  adventure.  Powell  guessed  odd,  Palmer  even. 
There  were  three  cigarettes  in  the  case  when  it  was  opened. 
Powell  won.  His  own  story  of  this  service  was  told  in  his 
own  words  at  the  time: 

"About  2:30  p.  m.,  I  took  the  men,  who  were  not  going 
into  the  narrow  mouth  of  the  harbor,  in  the  launch  from  the 
Merrimac  and  started  for  the  Texas.  I  had  to  go  back  for 
Assistant-Engineer  Crank,  who  had  refused  to  leave  the 
Merrimac  to  the  last.  I  shook  hands  with  Hobson  the  last 
of  all.  He  said:  'PoweJl,  watch  the  boat's  crew  when  we 
pull  out  of  the  harbor.  We  will  be  cracks,  rowing  thirty 
strokes  to  the  minute.' 

"After  leaving  the  Texas  again,  I  saw  the  Merrimac 
steaming  slowly  in.  It  was  only  fairly  dark  then  and  the 
shore  was  quite  visible.  We  followed  the  Merrimac  in, 
about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  astern.  When  Hob  on  was 
about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  harbor,  the  first  Spanish 
gun  was  fired  from  the  eastern  bluff.  We  were  then  half 
a  mile  off  shore  in  our  launch,  close  under  the  Spanish 
batteries.  The  firing  increased  rapidly.  We  steamed  in 
slowly,  but  lost  sight  of  the  Merrimac  in  the  smoke.  We 
ran  in  still  closer  to  the  shore  so  that  the  gunners  on  the 
heights  lost  sight  of  us.     Then  we  heard  the  explosion  of  a 
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torpedo  on  the  Merrimac,  but  could  not  see  her.  Until 
daylight  we  waited  outside  the  breakers  half  a  mile  to  the 
westward  of  Morro.  About  5:00  A.  M.  we  crossed  the 
mouth  of  the  harbor  again.  In  passing  we  saw  one  spar  of 
the  Merrimac  sticking  out  of  the  water.  We  continued  to 
hug  the  shore  just  outside  of  the  breakers,  and  then  turned 
out  to  sea  towards  the  Texas,  when  the  batteries  saw  us 
and  opened  fire  upon  us.  It  was  then  broad  daylight.  The 
first  shot  fired  dropped  thirty  yards  astern,  but  the  other 
shots  went  wild.  I  drove  the  launch  for  all  she  was  worth, 
finally  making  the  New  York  in  safety.  The  men  behaved 
splendidly/' 

HEROISM   AND   EFFICIENCY   REWARDED 

THE  story  is  simple  enough,  but  it  is  far  more  impres- 
sive in  the  impression  it  leaves  of  Powell's  first  executive 
duty  as  a  naval  cadet.  For  this  service,  Congress  promoted 
him  to  the  rank  of  ensign,  and  his  government  sent  him 
to  study  marine-engineering  in  Glasgow,  where  he  remained 
three  years.  Luck  was  with  him,  no  doubt,  but  he  walked 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  luck  no  matter  how  rapid  the 
gait.  He  found  in  the  course  of  this  study  a  new  romantic 
interest  in  the  technical  adventures  of  his  work. 

On  his  return  to  America,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
Naval  Inspectors  to  Cramps  Shipyards,  Philadelphia,  in 
his  eight  years  supervising  the  constructing  of  the  new 
Maine,  the  building  of  the  Texas,  Colorado,  Pennsylvania, 
Tennessee,  Memphis  and  Idaho.  Subsequently  he  was 
engaged  as  assistant  to  the  president  of  the  corporation. 
Once  established  in  this  executive  position,  he  demonstrated 
an  efficiency  in  shipbuilding  that  attracted  the  attention  of 
everyone  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  When  Charles 
M.  Schwab  was  looking  for  a  leader  to  direct  the  affairs  of 
the  Fore  River  Co.,  the  President  of  Cramps  Shipyards 
recommended  young  Powell  to  his  attention,  and  he  was 
promptly  engaged  as  President  of  the  Fore  River  Ship- 
building Co.,  and  later  made  Operating  Head  of  all  the 
shipbuilding  interests  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  when 
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they  were  amalgamated  under  the  name  of  the  Bethlehem 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ltd. 

Briefly,  these  are  the  steps  by  which  Powell,  modestly 
and  without  any  inclination  for  public  attention,  advanced 
to  a  position  he  now  holds  in  the  shipbuilding  industry, 
which  puts  him  in  the  front  rank  of  the  shipbuilders  of 
America. 

The  daring  of  his  earliest  youthful  adventure  on  the 
Merrimac  expedition  took  a  new  form  when  the  war  broke 
out  between  the  United  States  and  Germany,  in  1917. 
When  the  Government  scanned  the  shipbuilding  industry 
of  the  nation  to  ascertain  with  what  speed  and  efficiency 
the  United  States  Navy  could  increase  its  equipment,  Mr. 
Powell,  among  other  shipbuilders,  was  called  to  Washington 
to  make  a  report  of  what  he  could  do  with  his  own  plant. 
His  record  in  the  Navy  and  his  recognition  by  Congress 
were  regarded  as  advantages  that  were  in  reality  but  a 
small  part  of  his  success  in  concluding  a  contract  with  the 
Government  which  was  the  largest  of  all.  The  story  of 
this  contract  reveals  Powell's  far-seeing  eagerness  for  a 
new  adventure  in  shipbuilding. 

HE   SOLVES   THE   PROBLEM   OF  DESTROYERS 

THE  burning  question  was  how  many  and  how  fast 
destroyers  could  be  turned  out.  The  first  report  to 
Secretary  Daniels  was  discouraging.  The  shipbuilders  said 
that  they  could  turn  out  about  forty  destroyers,  each  ship- 
yard promising  four  or  five.  The  Secretary  told  them  to 
go  back,  to  examine  their  industries  and  to  show  better 
prospects.  In  two  weeks  they  returned.  Mr.  Powell 
was  late  in  reaching  the  conference  and  did  not  hear  the 
first  part  of  the  talk.  He  waited  until  every  shipyard  had 
made  its  report.  Altogether,  they  found  that  they  might 
be  able  to  build  sixty  or  seventy  destroyers,  such  being  the 
entire  possible  output  of  the  shipyards  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Powell  stated  to  the  Secretary  that  he  had  probably 
looked  at  the  matter  from  an  entirely  different  point  of 
view  from  the  rest  of  the  shipyards,  and  surprised  everyone 
by  saying  that  he  was  prepared  to  make  a  contract  to  build 
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150  destroyers.  In  the  preceding  two  weeks,  Mr.  Powell's 
organization  had  made  tentative  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  machine  shop  employing  about  2,500  men,  for  a  boiler 
shop  employing  1,500  men,  and  a  complete  new  destroyer 
plant  employing  about  10,000  men,  together  with  increased 
facilities.  The  vision  of  this  young  shipbuilder  led  to  his 
being  given  a  contract  by  the  Government  which  totalled 
$130,000,000 — the  largest  contract  in  naval  history — in- 
volving the  building  of  seventy-one  ships,  together  with  the 
construction  of  three  new  plants.  The  rest  of  the  boats 
were  built  by  the  Union  Iron  Works,  now  known  as  the 
Union  Plant,  a  plant  of  the  same  organization  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

The  story  of  this  big  contract  is  a  romantic  achievement 
in  industry.  Within  twenty-four  hours  from  the  moment 
the  verbal  order  was  passed  to  Mr.  Powell  by  Secretary 
Daniels,  ground  was  broken  on  the  mud  flats  of  Squantum, 
Massachusetts,  adjoining  the  Fore  River  Yards,  and  within 
two  weeks  the  completed  building  for  the  offices  was  finished. 
On  July  18,  1918,  the  first  destroyer  was  slipped  off  the 
ways,  considerably  less  than  a  year  after  the  Plant  was 
started,  and  the  first  boat  delivered  to  the  Government  on 
November  30,  1918.  On  November  6,  1919,  the  fifty-ninth, 
the  Reid,  which  was  built  fully  equipped  and  ready  for 
service  in  forty-five  and  a  half  working  days — a  world 
record  in  shipbuilding — was  accepted. 

But  to  return  to  the  assignment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  of  71  destroyers,  while  all  the  other  shipbuilders 
were  instructed  to  figure  on  25  destroyers  each.  It  was 
shortly  after  this  request  by  the  Government  that  the 
company  which  Mr.  Powell  represented  decided  to  amal- 
gamate its  shipbuilding  interests  under  a  single  manage- 
ment, so  as  to  make  the  deliveries  of  ships  to  the 
Government  more  expeditious,  to  accomplish  "quantity 
production."  After  Congress  had  appropriated  the  funds 
necessary  for  the  construction  of  150  additional  de- 
stroyers, 71  were  assigned  to  Mr.  Powell's  organization, 
and  sixty-six  to  the  Union   Iron  Works.     The   basis    for 
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the  payment  by  the  Government  for  these  destroyers 
was  a  fee  of  $125,000  for  each  vessel  with  one-half  of  the 
saving  under  a  basic  price  of  $1,500,000,  which  basic  price 
was  to  be  increased  by  any  amount  that  wages  might 
increase  during  construction. 

The  type  of  destroyer  to  be  constructed  was  a  modifica- 
tion ofthe  35-knot  type  then  building.  All  this  involved  plans 
for  ordering  vast  materials  for  the  construction  of  new 
plants  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Powell,  for  rebuilding, 
for  installing  and  gathering  new  machinery  to  carry  out 
the  big  contract.  It  was  a  period  of  great  difficulty  both 
as  to  recruiting  of  labor  and  to  transportation  of  material. 
The  contract  for  these  ships  was  signed  by  the  Government 
on  December  6,  1917,  when  the  shipyards  were  short  of 
labor.  The  impulse  which  was  given  to  the  industry  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  Powell  by  this  contract  has,  of  course, 
greatly  increased  the  entire  scope  of  the  shipyards.  A 
force  of  over  30,000  men  employed  in  building  ships  are 
now  under  his  control. 

HARDWORKING  AND   DEMOCRATIC 

TODAY  the  head  of  the  great  shipbuilding  industry 
punches  the  time-clock  at  8:00  A.  M.  with  the  rest 
of  the  office  employees  of  his  organization.  He  relies  upon 
his  own  judgment  of  the  men  directly  under  him,  not  merely 
deciding  upon  their  record,  but  on  their  character, 
honesty  and  industry.  He  does  not  interfere  with  the 
selection  of  assistants  or  employees  by  his  managers.  His 
romantic  interest  in  shipbuilding  is  as  keen  as  it  was  when 
he  felt  the  impulse  to  build  ships  as  a  child.  He  is  con- 
sidered a  leading  expert  in  modern  ship  construction,  and 
has  turned  out  huge  battleships,  destroyers  and  merchant 
vessels  with  equal  efficiency.  It  is  not  stretching  one's 
imagination  to  say  that  Mr.  Powell  is  foremost  among  the 
new  leaders  in  the  shipbuilding  industry,  a  new  and  com- 
manding figure  in  these  days  when  100  per  cent  efficiency 
men  are  needed. 
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MONARCHIAL  AMBITIONS— SOCIAL  AND 
INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS 

By  Alfred  G.  Anderson 

{Resident  American  Correspondent  in  Berlin) 

"^TP^HE  revolution  was  not  unmixed  felicity." 

These  words,  uttered  by  Gustav  Noske,  Germany's 
minister  of  defense,  when  I  paid  him  a  visit  shortly 
before  leaving  Berlin  for  America,  succinctly  sum  up  the 
feeling  in  Germany  today,  after  a  year's  disappointing  ex- 
perience of  republican  government  under  Socialist  domina- 
tion. Also,  they  explain  the  torrent  of  reaction  that  has 
been  sweeping  everything  before  it  in  Germany  during  the 
last  few  weeks,  and  which  is  now  battering  down  the  last 
pillar  of  the  republican  structure — the  confidence  of  the 
working  masses  in  their  leaders — to  make  way  for  a  new 
monarchy  before  the  calendar  reaches  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  revolution. 

The  next  general  elections,  which  probably  will  be 
held  in  January  or  February,  1920,  are  expected  to  register 
the  country's  disapproval  of  the  Socialist  regime  by  return- 
ing an  overwhelming  anti-Socialist  majority  in  the  Reich- 
stag, and  that  will  be  the  prelude  to  the  restoration  of  the 
monarchy.  Reduced  to  a  minority  the  Socialists  will  not 
be  able  to  resist  the  will  of  75  per  cent  of  the  German  people 
who  are  either  active  monarchists  or  passively  approve  of 
their  designs. 

It  is  significant  that  Herr  Noske  should  make  the 
admission  that  the  revolution  was  not  "unmixed  felicity." 
Herr  Noske — himself  a  revolutionary  leader,  a  life-long 
Socialist,  a  former  laboring  man  who  for  many  years  earned 
his  bread  and  butter  in  the  humble  capacity  of  woodworker, 
and,  what  is  more,  the  very  mainstay  of  the  republican 
government  because  he  controls  the  army  that  has  kept  the 
government  where  it  is — might  be  expected  to  endorse  the 
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new  order  of  things.  That  he  acts  contrary  to  expectation 
is  only  additional  proof  of  his  stand  politically.  Herr  Noske 
is  no  longer  a  Socialist.     He  has  turned  monarchist. 

GERMANY   VEERING    TOWARDS    MONARCHISM 

IT  IS  human  to  be  ambitious,  and  even  vain.  For  a  year 
generals  and  colonels  have  been  doing  the  bidding  of 
Noske.  Incidentally,  they  also  have  been  whispering  a  few 
things  into  his  ear.  For  months  Noske  has  realized  which 
way  the  wind  was  blowing.  For  months  he  has  known 
that  the  monarchy  would  come  back  sooner  or  later.  Was 
he,  the  humble  woodworker  who  had  risen  to  power  and 
glory,  then  to  sacrifice  all  he  had  achieved?  It  was  a  bitter 
thought.  And  the  monarchist  leaders  read  his  thoughts, 
through  the  penetrating  insight  of  the  high  officers  serving 
as  " advisors"  on  his  staff.  The  monarchists  made  a  pro- 
posal to  Noske.  "Hand  your  army  over  to  us  when  we 
give  you  the  signal,  and  we  will  retain  you  as  minister  of 
war  in  the  new  imperial  government,"  they  said.  And 
Herr  Noske  accepted. 

If  this  is  untrue,  then  the  very  monarchist  leaders 
who  claim  to  have  effected  the  bargain  with  Noske  have  lied 
to  me.  But  observing  Noske's  general  conduct  and  his  own 
statement  to  me  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
told  the  truth.  Observe,  also,  the  army  commissions  dis- 
tributed over  Noske's  signature  to  former  princes  of  royal 
blood.  Among  royal  persons  given  officers'  commissions  by 
Noske  and  now  in  active  service  are  Adolf  Friedrich,  former 
reigning  duke  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin;  Prince  Eugene  and 
Prince  Max  of  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  the  Princes  Karl 
Gero  and  Wilhelm  Albert  of  Urach. 

"Princes  and  dukes  are  the  protectors  of  our  young 
republic,"  recently  lamented  the  Berlin  Freiheit,  official 
organ  of  the  Independent  Socialist  party. 

The  monarchists  are  not  fearing  any  reluctance  on  the 
part  of  the  army  in  responding  to  Noske's  call  to  sweep  the 
Socialists  out  of  power.  A  little  chat  with  any  German 
soldier  will  satisfy  any  inquirer  that  such  fear  would  be 
entirely  unwarranted.     The  German  army  will  set  the  limit 
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only  at  William  II.  and  the  former  Crown  Prince.  For  to 
the  German  soldier  the  ex-Kaiser  and  his  son  are  contempt- 
ible cowards  who  are  not  worthy  of  the  imperial  purple,  and 
this  opinion  is  pretty  generally  shared  by  the  entire  monarch- 
ist element.     Their  candidacy  is  hopeless. 

When  the  German  monarchy  is  restored,  Prince  Wilhelm 
Friedrich,  oldest  son  of  the  former  Crown  Prince,  will  be 
the  incumbent  of  the  imperial  throne.  This  is  a  point  on 
which  general  agreement  has  been  reached  by  those  who 
are  engineering  the  preparations  for  the  coup  d'etat.  But 
Prince  Wilhelm  Friedrich  is  only  thirteen,  hence  it  is  planned 
to  install  his  mother,  the  Crown  Princess  Cecilie,  as  regent 
until  he  becomes  of  age.     Both  are  now  living  in  Potsdam. 

HINDENBURG   THE    GERMAN    WARWICK 

PRINCE  Wilhelm  Friedrich  probably  will  receive  the 
reins  of  government  from  the  hands  of  Field  Marshal 
General  von  Hindenburg  who  is  slated  by  the  combined 
reactionary  parties  to  run  for  president  in  the  next  general 
elections.  He  is  not  likely  to  decline  the  candidacy,  know- 
ing beforehand  the  mission  that  is  being  cut  out  for  him. 
Shortly  after  his  retirement  to  civilian  life,  Hindenburg 
officially  joined  the  Nationalist  party.  This  incident  is 
extremely  significant.  It  virtually  confirms  his  acceptance 
of  the  candidacy.  And  his  election  is  as  sure  as  the  defeat 
of  the  Socialists.  Hindenburg  today  occupies  the  position 
in  Germany  that  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  in  America 
after  the  Cuban  campaign — the  nation's  idol. 

The  Socialists  will  enter  the  elections  without  a  plat- 
form. At  least,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  sort  of  a  platform 
they  could  offer.  They  have  failed  miserably  in  accomplish- 
ing any  of  the  things  they  started  out  to  do  when  they  seized 
the  government.  They  have  not  even  a  record  to  stand  on. 
"The  Socialists  promised  Germany  a  'Garden  of  Eden' 
but  gave  us  a  'Paradise  Lost,'  "was  the  apt  comment  of 
Dr.  Karl  Helfferich,  former  imperial  vice-chancellor  under 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  when  I  asked  him  to  make  a  fore- 
cast of  the  next  election  returns.  "They  stand  utterly 
discredited.     They  have  not  succeeded  in  embedding  one 
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of  their  cardinal  tenets  in  the  new  constitution.  Public 
ownership  of  industrial  enterprise,  the  separation  of  religion 
from  public  schools,  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment,  the 
abolition  of  titles  of  nobility  and  many  more  of  their  pro- 
posals were  voted  down  in  the  National  Assembly  by  the 
very  parties  that  are  associated  with  them  in  the  coalition 
government." 

A  perusal  of  Germany's  new  constitution,  in  fact,  gives 
the  impression  that  it  was  made  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a 
constitutional  monarchy.  Substitute  "  emperor  by  the 
grace  of  God"  for  " president  elected  by  popular  vote,"  and 
Germany's  fundamental  law  is  sufficiently  amended  for 
the  restoration  of  kaiserdom. 

In  the  elections  for  the  National  Assembly,  a  year  ago, 
Germany  registered  30,000,000  votes.  Of  these  the  two 
Socialist  parties  polled  14,000,000.  leaving  a  balance  of 
16,000,000  for  all  other  parties,  including  the  Democrats 
and  Centrists,  who  are  represented  in  the  coalition  cabinet. 
At  that  election  the  women  of  Germany  voted  for  the  first 
time,  and  the  Socialists  took  good  care  that  all  women 
members  of  their  families  went  to  the  polls.  But  it  is  a 
peculiar  fact  that  few  women  of  the  bourgeois  took  advan- 
tage of  their  franchise  privilege.  The  reason  is  to  be  found 
partly  in  apathy,  but  more  particularly  in  the  old-fashioned 
German  idea  that  "woman's  place  is  in  the  house."  But 
German  husbands,  fathers,  brothers  and  sweethearts  of 
monarchist  convictions  will  take  pains  to  correct  this  mis- 
take the  next  time.  Their  votes  should  thus  be  doubled,  and 
to  these  will  be  added  the  ballots  of  thousands  of  dissatisfied 
Socialists  who  have  joined  other  political  parties  since  the 
revolution.  Also  those  of  a  million  returned  prisoners  of 
war  who  have  no  love  for  the  "new  Germany." 

Probably  35,000,000  votes  will  be  cast  in  the  next 
German  elections.  The  Socialists  will  be  lucky  if  they 
receive  12,000,000.  That  would  leave  them  outnumbered 
almost  two  to  one.  They  will  be  strong  enough  to  command 
representation  in  the  next  cabinet,  no  doubt;  but  they  will 
be  too  weak  to  dominate  it.  That  role  will  go  to  the 
Democrats  or  Centrists.     It  makes  little  difference  which 
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one  of  the  two  gains  the  ascendancy,  for  both  are  strongly 
monarchistic,  so  the  end  will  not  be  altered.  And  the 
reactionaries  can  no  longer  be  kept  out. 

a  coup  d'etat  wil.  be  easy 

DESPAIR  will  lead  to  monarchism,"  the  late  Dr. 
Friedrich  Naumann,  then  leader  of  the  German 
Democrats,  confided  to  me  some  time  before  his  death.  And 
if  there  ever  was  a  man  in  Germany  who  knew  what  he  was 
talking  about,  it  was  Friedrich  Naumann.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  leading  men  in  the  Democratic  party 
include  Count  von  Bernstorff,  Count  von  Brockdorff-Rant- 
zau,  Baron  Hartmann  von  Richthofen  and  Dr.  Richard 
Dernburg,  all  loyal  servants  of  the  old  monarchy.  And 
the  biggest  man  in  the  Centrist  party  is  Matthias  Erzberger, 
whose  endorsement  of  the  pan-Germans'  annexationist 
designs  during  the  first  half  of  the  war  is  universally  known. 

Throw  these  men  into  a  new  coalition  cabinet  together 
with  a  few  pronounced  reactionaries  like  Dr.  Helfferich  and 
Dr.  Gustav  Stresemann,  and  watch  the  result,  especially 
with  lindenburg  as  president.  The  coup  d'etat  will  be 
ridiculously  easy  and  no  blood  should  flow  in  the  operation. 
There  may  be  some  opposition  by  the  radicals,  even  armed 
opposition,  but  it  will  not  be  strong  enough  to  seriously 
interfere  with  the  monarchists.  The  German  Spartacides 
and  Communists  have  lost  their  grip  on  the  country.  Their 
cause  went  down  to  defeat  with  the  failures  of  Munich  and 
Budapest.  Observe  that  there  has  not  been  a  political 
strike  in  Germany  in  months.  They  may  possess  limited 
stores  of  arms  and  ammunition.  But  they  should  not  forget 
that  Noske  will  be  on  hand  to  deal  with  them  as  he  did  last 
March  and  at  every  subsequent  radical  eruption.  Noske 
has  spilled  enough  radical  blood  to  teach  them  a  lesson. 

Few  German  monarchists  desire  a  complete  reversion  to 
the  old  form  of  government.  Their  leaders  realize  that  the 
German  people  are  in  no  mood  to  surrender  the  political 
liberties  (such  as  universal  suffrage)  gained  by  the  revolu- 
tion. The  new  kaiserdom  will  be  a  replica  of  the  British 
constitutional  monarchy.     This  is  the  aim  of  leaders  like 
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Dr.  Stresemann  and  Count  Arthur  Posadowsky-Wehner, 
according  to  their  own  statements  to  me.  Their  main 
domestic  policy  will  be  the  admission  of  German  Austria 
into  the  restored  empire.  Their  foreign  policy  will  be 
initiated  with  strong  representations  to  the  Entente  to 
restore  Germany's  colonies  and  her  pre-war  boundary  lines. 
These  policies  at  least  will  give  them  popularity  at  home. 
It  is  fortunate  for  the  monarchists  that  the  republican 
administration  has  not  held  a  general  house  cleaning  in  the 
various  government  departments.  The  old  machinery  has 
been  left  practically  intact.  If  one  made  a  round  of  the 
offices  of  Wilhelmstrasse  in  search  of  Socialist  officials  and 
employees  the  investigation  would  be  barren  of  results.  I 
have  had  dealings  with  every  ministry  in  Berlin,  and  I  do 
not  recall  encountering  a  single  government  official  or  em- 
ployee who  was  not  a  confessed  monarchist,  left  over  from 
the  old  regime.  The  Socialist  cabinet  ministers  themselves 
are,  of  course,  exceptions.  And  during  the  Scheidemann 
regime  it  was  commonly  said  in  Germany  that  Herr  Scheide- 
mann's  greatest  regret  was  that  the  Kaiser  had  abdicated, 
otherwise  he  (Scheidemann)  would  have  been  entitled  to 
be  addressed  "your  excellency."  The  fact  is  that  Herr 
Scheidemann  very  frequently  was  addressed  as  "  excellency  " 
(for  instance  by  foreign  newspaper  correspondents,  includ- 
ing myself),  and  I  have  never  heard  him  object  to  the  title. 

GERMANY    FACING    ECONOMIC    PARALYSIS 

THE  restored  monarchy — provided  of  course,  that  the 
coup  d'etat  succeeds — will  have  some  complicated  and 
difficult  internal  problems  to  solve,  and  it  is  a  question  if 
the  royalists  can  do  better  than  the  Socialists  in  re-establish- 
ing sound  economic  working  conditions.  They  think  they 
can,  basing  their  arguments  on  the  fact  that  they  have  the 
majority,  and  on  the  promise  to  restore  a  firm  government 
in  which  the  world  will  have  confidence.  They  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  Entente  would  welcome  the  change. 

Industrially  and  commercially,  Germany,  handicapped 
by  lack  of  raw  materials  and  by  a  coal  famine,  is  approach- 
ing stagnation.     Unless  relief  is  rendered  soon  from  outside 
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she  will  be  paralyzed  economically  and  become  a  serious 
liability  on  the  world's  balance  sheet.  It  would  be  a  simple 
matter  if  we  could  merely  wipe  the  liability  off  our  books 
and  be  done  with  the  problem.  But  we  can't.  There  is 
too  much  merchandise  we  need  from  Germany  and  too  big 
a  market  for  foreign  goods  in  Germany  to  enable  us  to 
dispense  with  her  so  summarily.  So  we  must  help  her,  not 
for  her  own  sake  but  for  ours. 

She  will  have  to  pull  through  the  coal  crisis  the  best  she 
knows  how.  We  are  in  no  position  to  aid  her,  with  our  own 
house  afire.  France  could  help  by  lending  her  back  some 
of  the  rolling  stock  turned  over  under  the  Armistice  agree- 
ment. For,  unlike  America,  Germany  is  not  suffering  from 
coal  shortage  for  lack  of  present  production.  Her  coal 
miners,  who,  like  our  own,  struck  for  a  six-hour  day  several 
months  ago  and  compromised  on  seven,  have  gone  back  to 
work  and  are  producing  enough  to  fill  all  requirements.  But 
Germany  needs  railroad  cars  to  haul  the  coal. 

The  coal  shortage  is  manifesting  its  presence  by  un- 
heated  flats,  gas  for  cooking  only  three  hours  a  day  (divided 
into  three  periods  of  one  hour  each),  railroad  service  cut  to 
one -third  and  hot  water  in  apartments  limited  to  twice  a 
month.  These  are  the  lighter  manifestations  of  Germany's 
coal  crisis,  if  one  may  be  justified  in  using  that  phrase. 

The  more  serious  phase  of  the  situation  is  curtailed 
industry.  At  least  one-half  of  Germany's  factories  are  idle, 
and  the  rest  are  working  half-time  or  less.  Many  factories 
are  running  only  5  to  10  per  cent  of  normal  capacity.  This 
at  a  time  when  the  demand  for  German  goods  is  nothing 
less  than  phenomenal,  owing  largely  to  the  depreciation  of 
the  German  mark  which  enables  foreign  buyers  to  purchase 
at  extremely  low  prices.  Merchants  in  Holland,  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  Norway  and  Sweden  are  earning  500  to 
600  per  cent  profit  on  German  merchandise,  thanks  to  the 
demoralized  state  of  the  exchange.  British  and  French 
merchants,  not  so  scrupulous  as  Americans  in  observing  the 
dictates  of  patriotism  when  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
legitimate  business  with  the  late  enemy,  are  doing  fully  as 
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well  as  their  neutral  competitors  in  the  German  trade.  Long 
before  the  peace  treaty  was  signed  Germany  was  honey- 
combed by  British  and  French  merchants  who  sold  raw 
materials  and  bought  all  the  manufactured  goods  they 
could  get.  It  is  reported  from  many  sources,  in  and  out  of 
Germany,  that  the  British  sold  huge  quantities  of  raw  ma- 
terials of  American  origin,  purchasing  them  in  the  United 
States  on  long-term  credits  and  selling  them  to  the  Germans 
on  a  similar  basis;  in  other  words,  doing  a  rushing  business  on 
American  capital  and  clearing  a  middleman's  profit  to  which 
they  were  fully  entitled  but  which  might  have  been  earned 
by  Americans. 

NEED    OF    RAW    MATERIALS   AND    FOOD 

" (T^  IVE  us  enough  raw  materials  and  food,  and  we  will 
^VJJ  have  normal  industrial  conditions  in  Germany  within 
a  year." 

This  optimistic  observation  was  made  to  me  by  Max 
Haller,  director  of  the  Siemens-Schuckert  electric  works  at 
Spandau.  Herr  Haller  should  know  a  little  about  his 
subject,  for  he  is  the  directing  genius  of  one  of  the  biggest 
plants  in  Germany,  employing  50,000  laborers. 

Germany  is  now  working  with  the  scant  stocks  of  raw 
materials  left  over  from  the  war,  and  whatever  she  purchased 
from  England  and  neutral  neighbors  before  the  mark  took 
its  spectacular  downward  tumble.  She  cannot  now  buy 
raw  materials.  The  mark  at  present  fluctuates  between  2 
and  2J^  cents  American  money.  To  purchase  $20,000 
worth  of  American  raw  materials,  Germany  must  pay  nearly 
one  million  marks.  No  German  could  afford  to  buy  goods 
made  from  raw  materials  obtained  at  such  excessive  cost. 

What  is  the  solution? 

We  can  buy  the  goods.     Let  Germany  work  for  us! 

We  could  sell  Germany  as  much  raw  stock  as  we  could 
spare  and  let  her  pay  in  part  with  the  goods  manufactured 
from  these  raw  stocks,  that  is  in  labor.  We  should  still  have 
the  goods  cheaper  than  we  could  manufacture  them  at  home. 
For  German  wages  are  far  below  the  American  scale.  A 
German  laborer  is  well  paid  at  30  marks  a  day.     Few  receive 
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50  marks.  And  even  50  marks  today  is  little  more  than  $1 
American  money.  And  the  transaction  need  not  interfere 
with  American  wage-earners  in  the  least.  We  could  pick 
the  lines  of  goods  we  are  accustomed  to  import. 

Fair-sized  loans  to  Germany,  granted  on  the  stipula- 
tions suggested  above,  should  help  stabilize  exchange.  It 
is  a  certainty  that  unless  the  mark  is  brought  back  to  some- 
where near  its  pre-war  value,  Germany  will  never  be  able  to 
pay  a  war  indemnity.  If  Germany  were  taxed  $25,000,- 
000,000  (the  amount  actually  offered  by  former  Minister  of 
Finance  Dernburg),  she  would,  if  we  figure  the  exchange  at 
2.50,  have  to  pay  something  like  1,000,000,000,000  marks! 
It  would  take  a  creditor  of  more  than  ordinary  imagination 
to  discover  a  way  of  collecting  that  amount  from  an  un- 
productive debtor.  Yet  it  was  stated  last  summer  that 
$25,000,000,000  would  not  cover  Germany's  debt  to  the 
Entente.  Even  to  meet  her  domestic  budget  for  the  next 
twelve  months — a  matter  of  a  paltry  23,000,000,000  marks — 
Germany  is  now  experiencing  extreme  difficulty.  This 
amount  is  equal  to  the  total  annual  income  of  all  Prussians 
in  excess  of  3,000  marks. 

CAPITAL   FLEEING   THE   COUNTRY 

MERR  ERZBERGER  is  the  author  of  the  law  appro- 
priating big  fortunes,  starting  with  10  per  cent  of 
fortunes  aggregating  50,000  marks,  and  advancing  to  63.9 
per  cent  on  fortunes  of  100,000,000  marks  and  more.  This 
measure  has  brought  the  curses  of  German  business  men  and 
manufacturers  on  Erzberger.  The  following  statement 
made  to  me  by  Dr.  Helfferich  expresses  the  sentiment:  "  It 
was  about  the  worst  thing  that  could  be  done  at  this  moment 
when  every  penny  of  capital  is  so  essential  for  industrial 
enterprise." 

The  time  set  for  the  application  of  the  pruning  knife  is 
January,  1920.  Herr  Erzberger,  however,  is  likely  to  be 
the  most  disappointed,  in  addition  to  being  the  most  hated 
man  in  Germany,  when  he  counts  the  result.  Herr  Erz- 
berger had  hardly  introduced  his  unpopular  bill  in  the 
National  Assembly  when  a  new  word  suddenly  appeared 
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in  Germany's  war-and -revolution  vocabulary.  It  was 
"Kapitalflucht,"  meaning  the  flight  of  capital.  And  it  did 
fly,  by  the  million,  over  the  German  border  to  neutral  safety. 
It  went — and  is  still  going — by  aeroplane,  by  boat  and  in 
the  baggage  of  professional  smugglers  posing  as  traveling 
business  men.  And  while  the  government  is  howling  and 
the  newspapers  writing  columns  about  it,  the  practise  goes 
on  without  hindrance.  The  customs  officials  at  the  border 
stations  think  vastly  more  of  a  hundred- mark  bill  than  they 
do  of  the  government  or  ten  pages  of  newspaper  comment. 

It  is  typical  of  the  extent  of  the  "Kapitalflucht"  that 
an  agent  approached  me  when  I  was  leaving  for  America 
and  suggested  that  I,  for  a  consideration  of  2,000  marks, 
smuggle  2,000,000  marks  to  Holland  in  my  baggage.  When 
I  declined  he  offered  me  300  marks  for  my  passport,  observ- 
ing that  I,  as  a  newspaper  correspondent  who  knew  all 
government  officials,  "certainly  could  get  out  of  Germany 
without  a  passport." 

Before  the  word  "Kapitalflucht''  made  its  advent  into 
German  slang  another  term — "Schieber" — had  gained 
popular  recognition.  It  is  difficult  to  define  a  "Schieber." 
The  word  is  derived  from  the  German  verb  "schieben" — to 
shove.  The  man  who  suggested  that  I  take  the  2,000,000 
marks  to  Holland  would  properly  be  classified  as  a  "Schieb- 
er."  Bribe-taking  customs  officials  are  petty  "Schiebers." 
A  profiteer,  a  grafter  and  a  gambler  come  under  the 
same  classification.  Any  person  whose  dealings  are  open 
to  criticism  is  a  "Schieber. "  And  that  means  that  almost 
every  living  German  is  a  "Schieber"  of  some  sort  or  other. 

The  dearth  of  food  and  clothes  has  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  average  German  to  exist.  The  small  group 
of  profiteers  who  flourish  on  their  fellow  men's  misfortunes 
have  no  difficulty,  for  they  can  pay  the  exorbitant  prices 
charged  by  vendors  of  food  and  clothes  who  procure  their 
stocks  in  the  extensive  sneak  trade  which  is  made  possible 
by  graft  and  collusion  with  officials  charged  with  the  equi- 
table distribution  of  commodities. 

Some  restaurants  offer  palatable  dinners  at  50  to  100 
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marks  per  cover.  Imagine  your  average  German,  with  an 
income  of  250  marks  a  week,  paying  100  marks  for  a  dinner ! 
Under  such  conditions  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  average  German  turns  his  hand  to  anything  that  will 
yield  him  a  living.  German  scientists  estimate  that  starva- 
tion is  claiming  25,000  lives  a  month  in  Germany.  Hospitals 
and  sanitariums  are  crowded  with  consumptives  who  con- 
tracted the  malady  from  malnutrition.  And  bearing  in 
mind  that  Germany  has  none  of  the  nourishing  foods  re- 
quired to  counteract  the  great  white  plague,  consumption  in 
Germany  is  tantamount  to  death. 

IMMORALITY   AND    CRIME    INCREASING 

TARVATION   has  engendered  immorality  and   crime. 

Murders  and  "hold-ups"  are  common.  Burglary  and 
theft  have  become  second  nature  to  a  large  element  of  Ger- 
mans who  five  years  ago  could  boast  spotless  reputations. 
The  authorities  are  powerless.  The  best  policemen  and 
detectives  were  killed  in  the  war.  Those  that  are  left  are 
bribed  into  collusion  with  the  criminals.  Policemen,  too, 
have  families  to  support,  and  the  salary  doesn't  reach  half 
way. 

The  sapping  of  physical  strength  has  reacted  strongly 
on  the  mind.  In  adults  weakening  mentality  manifests 
itself  in  an  appetite  for  immoral  books  and  plays;  and 
authors,  playwrights  and  producers  are  catering  generously 
to  the  new  demand.  While  it  is  true  that  the  majority  of  Ger- 
man theatres  attempt  to  stem  the  tide  of  demoralization  and 
produce  only  healthy  plays,  it  also  is  true  that  a  growing 
number  of  German  playhouses  are  specializing  in  dramas  so 
filthy  and  obscene  that  they  cannot  even  be  discussed.  This 
is  what  German  "Kultur"  is  coming  to. 

In  children  the  effect  of  starvation  on  the  mind  is  lack 
of  energy  to  play  and  inability  to  follow  their  studies  at 
school.  The  next  generation  of  Germans  is  done  for,  even 
if  complete  relief  were  offered  immediately.  It  is  too  late 
to  rescue  Germany's  youth  from  its  doom.  That  should 
give  France  a  feeling  of  security  for  the  future. 

Herr    Haenisch,    Socialist    and    Prussian    Minister    of 
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Education,  expounded  to  me  a  beautiful  educational  pro- 
gram for  Prussia's  public  schools.  He  said:  "The  idea  of 
hatred  and  revenge  will  not  be  tolerated  in  the  class  room. 
Germany's  youth  will  be  taught  that  the  redemption  of 
the  fatherland  is  to  be  achieved  through  useful  work,  not 
through  another  bloody  war.  Our  text-books  will  be 
revised  to  conform  to  this  plan  of  education,  and  the  writings 
of  the  German  League  of  Nations  Society  are  to  be  intro- 
duced in  our  public  schools  in  the  form  of  lectures." 

All  this  sounds  beautiful  and  idealistic.  But  how  can 
an  underfed  brain  grasp  such  ideals? 

As  a  contrast  the  Pan-German  League  proposes  to 
establish  special  schools,  "accessible  to  all,"  where  the 
"future  rebuilders  of  the  fatherland"  are  to  be  "filled  with 
love  for  their  people  and  contempt  for  those  that  have 
harmed  and  would  harm  Germany."  But  the  undernourished 
brain  of  German  children  is  in  no  condition  to  register  either 
love  or  contempt.  At  best  it  may  be  capable  of  intelligent 
apathy. 

AMERICANS    POPULAR    IN    GERMANY 

IT  IS  typical  of  the  German  mental  state  that  they  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  have  come  to  regard  Amer- 
icans as  their  bosom  friends.  And  it  never  occurs  to  them 
that  Germany  committed  any  act  justifying  America's 
declaration  of  war.  It  was  to  "safeguard  our  financial 
interests  in  England"  and  to  "frighten  Japan  by  a  display 
of  power"  that  we  went  to  war,  according  to  ninety-nine  out 
of  every  hundred  Germans.  If  you  mention  the  unrestrict- 
ed submarine  warfare,  it  is  at  once  defended  as  a  "legitimate 
weapon  against  the  blockade  imposed  by  England."  The 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  is  justified  on  the  ground  that  "the 
ammunition  she  carried  would  have  killed  thousands  of 
Germans." 

It  is  hopeless  to  argue  with  them.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  get  on  bad  terms  with  them.  Next  to  Hindenburg  there 
is  nobody  in  Germany  as  popular  as  an  American  citizen. 
We  hold  the  purse  strings,  the  food  and  the  raw  materials, 
and  they  know  it.  Without  us  Germany  would  be  ruined 
forever. 
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The  English  are  treated  courteously  but  distantly. 
They  are  recognized  as  a  sportsmanlike  race  that  would 
not  trample  on  a  prostrate  adversary.  Yet  every  German 
harbors  a  certain  amount  of  distrust  for  Englishmen  that 
is  entirely  absent  in  his  dealings  with  Americans.  He  feels 
that  England  played  Germany  an  unfair  trick  by  entering 
into  the  war.  For  the  French,  they  have  nothing  but  out- 
spoken contempt  and  burning  hatred.  The  French  are 
blamed  for  the  severity  of  the  peace  treaty,  and  they  alone 
are  singled  out  for  revenge.  Very  frequently  a  German 
will  speak  of  the  "next  war."  If  you  ask,  "Against  whom?" 
the  answer  invariably  is,  "France,  of  course." 

But  this  loudly-heralded  war  of  revenge  is  a  remote 
possibility.  True,  there  are  enough  men  of  military  age 
in  Germany  today  to  raise  a  formidable  army.  But  the 
present  generation  has  had  enough  of  war  to  satisfy  it  for 
some  time  to  come,  and  the  next  generation  of  Germans 
will  lack  the  energy  to  indulge  in  martial  practises. 

Germany's  immediate  outlook  is  black  hopelessness. 
She  stands  on  the  brink  of  economic  ruin.  And  the  Socialist 
government,  having  failed  in  everything  it  undertook,  has 
not  the  power  to  inspire  courage. 

Right  now  interest  is  centered  on  the  next  general 
elections  which  are  expected  to  bring  the  first  faint  ray  of 
a  brighter  future.  Within  the  next  six  months  we  shall 
probably  see  the  monarchy  once  more  firmly  ensconced 
in  Germany,  and  before  another  new  year  dawns  we  should 
know  how  wisely  or  how  foolishly  the  Germans  calculated. 


HOW  PHILADELPHIA  TENANTS 
CURBED  THE  LANDLORDS 

By  George  F.  Kearney 


The  organized  revolt  of  the  tenants  of  Philadelphia 
against  the  petty  injustices  of  their  landlords  is  of  na- 
tional importance,  for  the  struggle  to  rid  every-day  life 
of  many  of  life's  little  selfishnesses  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  our  present  social  problem.  The  story  of  how  these 
tenants  organized  to  stop  rent -profiteering  is  valuable 
because  it  illustrates  that  an  attention  to  detail  is  a 
more  practical  way  of  solving  our  present  problems  of 
social  unrest  than  is  any  sweeping  overturn  of  our  en- 
tire social  system. 


PHILADELPHIA  has  had  a  revolution  in  which  there 
has  been  no  thought  of  blood-spilling  and  arson.     It 

is  distinctly  an  American  readjustment  where  the 
victims  of  real  estate  profiteers  turned. 

Beginning  in  1914  there  was  a  gradual  decline  of  build- 
ing activities  all  over  the  country.  Around  Philadelphia 
the  circle  of  suburbs  no  longer  widened  to  take  care  of  the 
normal  increase  in  the  city's  population.  Gradually  the 
shipbuilding  industries  along  the  Delaware  River,  the  pow- 
der and  chemical  works  on  the  lower  Delaware,  the  steel 
industries  of  the  immediate  vicinity  and  numerous  little 
war  industries  that  seemed  to  centre  around  Philadelphia 
attracted  hundreds  of  thousands  of  workingmen,  with  their 
families,  from  all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

No  longer  able  to  cope  with  the  city's  normal  increase 
in  population,  due  to  the  decline  of  building  during  war- 
time, there  was  added  this  overwhelmingly  abnormal  de- 
mand for  houses.  Some  of  the  great  shipbuilding  companies 
hastily  built  towns  to  accommodate  their  workers,  the  Du 
Ponts  made  the  history  of  the  boom  towns  of  '49  repeat 
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themselves  in  the  villages  they  built  about  their  powder 
plants.  But  this  new  population  wanted  the  bright  lights 
of  the  city,  they  wanted  the  " movies,"  they  wanted  a  place 
to  spend  their  fabulous  war  salaries.  Then,  when  we  went 
into  the  War,  Hog  Island  was  built  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
city  with  a  sublime  but  unjustified  faith  that  their  many 
new  wwkingmen  could  find  some  place  to  live  in  Phila- 
delphia. When  the  war  was  over  the  near-by  boom  towns 
were  suddenly  deserted  and  thousands  of  these  families 
came  into  the  city. 

WAR  INDUSTRIES  CAUSE  HOUSE  FAMINE 

ALL  this  situation  created  a  great  scarcity  of  houses. 
AjI  Eminently  a  city  of  homes,  Philadelphia  has  not  been 
able  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon  it.  A  great  many 
householders  took  whole  families  into  their  homes.  It 
became  a  common  practise  for  people  not  used  to  renting 
rooms  to  give  up  the  traditional  sitting-room  on  the  second 
floor  or  to  move  their  children  downstairs  so  that  they  could 
fit  up  their  third  floors  for  housekeeping  apartments. 
Thousands  of  large  houses  were  hurriedly  converted  into 
flats  and  many  disused  houses  were  hastily  renovated  in 
an  effort  to  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  homes.  But 
even  then  the  demand  was  always  greater  than  the  supply. 

Obeying  the  natural  law  of  supply  and  demand  the 
price  for  houses  steadily  increased.  And  this  same  law 
made  it  easier  for  the  raising  of  rents  all  over  the  city.  Old 
houses  in  the  centre  of  the  city  that  had  fallen  in  value 
below  their  assessment  were  sold  for  a  thousand  dollars 
over  their  assessed  value. 

Rents  were  being  raised  all  over  the  city  and  tenants 
were  given  the  alternative  to  meet  the  new  rental,  buy,  or 
move  elsewhere.  But  there  was  no  "elsewhere"  to  move 
to,  so  thousands  of  families  gritted  their  teeth,  paid  the 
top-notch  price  for  their  home,  and  mused  angrily  over  the 
state  of  affairs  that  allowed  such  a  manifestation  of  harsh 
and  unfeeling  selfishness  to  exist. 

All  the  time  there  was  a  normal  and  then  an  abnormal 
increase  in  rents  going  on  all  over  the  city.     Investigation 
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showed  that  in  many  cases  rents  have  been  raised  as  many 
as  seven  times  in  two  years.  In  one  case  a  house  renting 
for  $18.00  brought  $37.50  a  month  at  the  end  of  this  rent- 
raising  orgy.  But  I  shall  postpone  the  citing  of  specific 
cases  until  I  come  to  the  point  where  Governor  Sproul,  on 
the  advice  of  his  Attorney  General,  sent  a  representative 
to  investigate,  for  I  can  then  submit  his  findings  as  thor- 
oughly authentic  proof  of  heartless  rent-profiteering. 

CITIZENS  ORGANIZE  WHEN  RENTS  SOAR 

IT  WAS  then  that  the  Tenants'  Protective  Association  of 
Pennsylvania  was  organized.  It  was  a  distinctly  demo- 
cratic movement.  No  welfare  organization  fathered  it.  It 
had  no  wealthy  patrons.  There  was  no  politics  mixed  up 
in  it.  There  were  no  "high-brow"  theorists  behind  it. 
They  launched  no  "drive"  for  contributions.  Like  Topsy, 
it  "jest  grew!" 

Today  the  Tenants'  Protective  Association  has  30,000 
members  in  Philadelphia.  It  costs  one  dollar  to  join  and 
there  are  no  dues.  This  membership  is  distinctly  of  the 
middle  class  and,  as  yet,  there  are  no  erratic  leaders  who 
see  an  opportunity  to  stir  up  a  revolution.  It  has  no  ex- 
ecutive secretary  drawing  a  large  salary  for  his  services. 
Moreover,  it  has  no  officers,  for  the  organization  leaders 
feel  that  there  is  little  use  of  increasing  their  running 
expenses  unnecessarily.  The  meetings  are  held  in  halls  in 
fifteen  sections  of  the  city,  as  the  Association  is  now  organ- 
ized by  city  wards.  The  business  of  the  Association  is 
transacted  in  the  private  homes  of  the  officials,  and  the 
most  active  centre  is  at  Fifty-fourth  street  and  Hatfield 
avenue,  at  the  home  of  Joseph  E.  Malony,  who  is  president 
of  the  Thirty-fourth  Ward  Tenants'  Protective  Association 
and  the  most  active  spirit  of  the  organization.  He  is  a 
veteran  journalist  who  covers  City  Hall  and  police  assign- 
ments in  the  day-time,  and  who  holds  conferences  with 
tenants  at  his  home  during  the  night.  It  is  not  a  very 
cohesive  organization.  In  its  brief  history  leaders  and 
organizers  have  come  and  gone,  as  in  most  of  these  mush- 
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room    organizations  that  spring  without  much    conscious 
diiection  and  thought  from  the  great  mass  of  people. 

This  Association  came  into  prominence  in  the  heyday 
of  the  "Own  Your  Own  Home"  campaign  when  it  became 
noised  about  the  city  that  considerable  opposition  was 
being  developed  among  the  masses  to  this  effort  to  sell 
homes  at  an  extraordinary  figure  to  the  common  people. 
A  number  of  reputable  real  estate  dealers  washed  their 
hands  of  the  movement,  leaving  the  propaganda  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  landlords  eager  to  profit  to  the  last  dollar 
from  the  immense  advertising  campaign.  Let  it  be  said  to 
the  shame  of  several  reputable  newspapers  in  Philadelphia 
that  they  persisted  in  the  printing  of  their  unctuous  articles 
favoring  the  "Own  Your  Own  Home"  idea  even  after 
sensing   a   growing   opposition   among    their   readers. 

THE  TENANTS'  ASSOCIATION  BEGIN  INVESTIGATING 

THEN,  in  stepped  the  Tenants'  Protective  Association 
to  crystallize  this  opposing  sentiment.  The  value  of 
this  movement  has  been  to  draw  attention  to  the  profiteer- 
ing and  give  the  other  sort  of  publicity  to  the  real  estate 
situation.  Until  the  Tenants' Protective  Association  stepped 
into  the  limelight,  the  thousands  of  evictions  and  uncom- 
fortable situations  developed  in  the  city,  due  to  a  general 
raising  of  rents,  were  passed  by  unnoticed.  But  along  came 
this  Association,  with  a  large  membership,  to  focus  public 
attention  on  their  movement.  Their  first  task  was  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  a  number  of  landlords  were 
deliberately  raising  rents  to  force  their  tenants  to  buy 
their  homes.  This  was  accomplished  rather  successfully, 
and  the  "Own  Your  Own  Home"  campaign  gradually 
waned,  causing  a  general  lowering  of  prices. 

Then  officials  of  the  Association  took  their  cases  of  rent- 
profiteering  to  Harrisburg  and  submitted  the  whole  matter 
to  the  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  William  I.  Schaf- 
fer.  He  went  to  Philadelphia,  had  a  conference  with  C.  J. 
Hepburn,  the  counsel  for  the  Philadelphia  Real  Estate 
Board,  who  assured  him  that  his  organization  saw  the 
fairness  of  some  of  the  claims  of  the  Association.     The 
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reputable  real  estate  men  of  the  city,  represented  by  this 
real  estate  board,  have  done  everything  in  their  power  to 
relieve  the  conditions  which  were  rather  thoughtlessly 
brought  about.  These  men  turned  their  resources  into 
the  fight  to  oust  the  profiteer  who  was  rapidly  discrediting 
their  profession. 

Attorney-General  Schaffer  submitted  the  case  to  Gover- 
nor Sproul  who  dispatched  ex-Lieutenant-Governor  Frank 
B.  McClain,  the  executive  director  of  the  new  State  Board 
of  Welfare  Commissioners,  to  Philadelphia  with  orders  to 
probe  the  rent  situation  there.  He  was  further  instructed 
to  remain  until  the  condition  was  relieved. 

The  value  of  the  Tenants'  Association  to  this  investiga- 
tion was  in  submitting  of  evidence  to  the  State  probers. 
They  developed  a  questionnaire  which  goes  into  an  exhaust- 
ive history  of  each  case.  The  increases  of  rents,  the  repairs 
done  to  the  house  during  the  year,  the  general  condition  of 
the  house  and  everything  about  the  case  was  noted.  To 
these  questionnaires  are  pinned  all  letters  sent  by  landlords, 
agents  and  lawyers,  constable  levies,  sheriff's  writs,  notices 
to  move,  bills  of  sale  and  warning  threats. 

FLAGRANT  EXAMPLES   OF   RENT-PROFITEERING 

THIS  mass  of  evidence  was  sufficient  to  impress  the 
State  authorities  with  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Altogether  the  Association  showed  Director  McClain  3000 
cases  showing  varying  degrees  of  profiteering.  One  ques- 
tionnaire showed  the  rent  of  an  apartment  increased  nine 
times  in  a  year.  Another  showed  a  prominent  physician 
refusing  to  meet  a  raise  of  forty  dollars  a  month.  He  was 
served  with  a  writ  of  possession  and,  even  though  he  moved, 
his  landlord  insisted  that  he  should  pay  eviction  costs 
although  the  writ  obtained  was  only  for  possession.  A 
woman  storekeeper  in  West  Philadelphia  reported  that 
her  rent  was  raised  from  $55  to  $110  over  night,  by  a  firm 
that  had  had  possession  of  the  property  only  two  days. 

There  was  considerable  evidence  of  violence  in  ejec- 
tion.    The  case  of  James  H.  Allen,  an  ex-soldier  was  cited. 
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He  charged  that,  in  his  absence,  the  sheriff  entered  the 
house  by  smashing  the  front  window;  that  the  rugs  were 
torn  up  from  the  floor  without  removing  the  tacks,  and 
that  the  movers  were  not  particular  how  they  handled  the 
furniture.  A  half-load  of  wood  was  taken  out  of  the  house 
and  dumped  on  the  front  lawn,  while  the  coal  was  left  in 
the  cellar. 

In  the  many  cases  of  forcible  evictions  that  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  Tenants'  Protective  Association,  the 
officials  instructed  the  tenants  as  to  their  rights  by  law. 
They  advised  the  tenant  to  close  all  doors,  so  as  to  legally 
bar  the  constable.  Previous  to  this  there  had  been  many 
cases  of  forcible  entrances,  but  when  they  learned  that  the 
Association  was  back  of  the  cases  the  constables  grew  very 
careful  of  their  procedure.  In  cases  of  restraint  the  tenant 
was  advised  that  the  constable  had  to  make  a  restraint  on 
each  and  every  article  of  furniture  in  making  their  levies. 
In  serving  their  writs  the  Association  continually  reminded 
the  constables  that  they  could  not  shove  them  under  the 
door  and  that,  if  this  procedure  were  continued,  they  would 
sue  him  on  his  bond. 

The  Association  hired  the  services  of  four  lawyers 
working  at  a  minimum  sum.  It  also  hired  plumbers  to  be 
ready  at  any  time  to  turn  on  the  water  shut  off  by  landlords 
in  houses  where  the  tenant  had  refused  to  meet  a  rent 
raise.  In  some  instances  the  landlord,  knowing  that  the 
house  was  protected  by  the  Tenants'  Association,  ordered 
the  water  turned  off  and  bricks  and  plaster  thrown  into 
the  drain  box  in  order  to  prevent  the  Association's  plumbers 
from  turning  the  water  on  again. 

HOW  LANDLORDS   RETALIATED 

A  NOTHER  way  of  making  it  uncomfortable  for  the 
dr\.  tenant  adopted  by  some  landlords  was  in  sending  a 
man  to  fix  the  heater  who  actually  removed  an  essential 
part,  making  it  impossible  to  light  the  fire.  Then  there 
was  the  famous  case  of  the  large  apartment  house  on 
Fifty-second  Street  in  which  the  tenants,  backed  by  the 
Association,  refused  to  meet  their  third  increase  in  rent. 
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They  awoke  one  morning  to  find  the  heat  and  water  turned 
off.  The  Board  of  Health  was  summoned  by  the  Associa- 
tion and  they  turned  on  the  water.  As  a  result  of  this 
incident  and  several  similar  ones,  an  ordinance  was  intro- 
duced into  the  city  council  making  it  punishable  with  fine 
and  imprisonment  if  any  landlord  refused  to  keep  the  heat 
of  his  apartment  house  at  60  degrees  temperature.  It  also 
became  known  that  no  landlord  could  use  such  means  to 
rid  his  premises  of  his  tenants. 

As  winter  draws  on  the  situation  in  Philadelphia  is 
becoming  even  more  acute.  It  has  been  impossible  to  find 
vacant  houses  and,  working  on  this  assumption,  the  Tenants' 
Association  has  advised  their  members  to  utterly  disregard 
all  notices  of  eviction  and  all  unjust  raises  of  rent.  With 
the  advent  of  State  probers,  public  opinion  in  the  city  has 
been  against  the  profiteering  landlord,  and  the  newspapers 
have  been  carrying  a  number  of  stories  of  pitiful  evictions. 
In  one  case  the  Tenants'  Association  turned  out  in  a  body, 
300  strong,  to  watch  silently  the  eviction  of  a  family  in 
which  the  mother  was  an  invalid.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  at  no  time  has  the  Association  advocated  violence. 

In  a  short  time  Commissioner  McClain  had  sifted  out 
the  evidence  presented  by  the  Association.  He  was  not 
vested  with  judicial  powers  and  his  whole  function  was  to 
bring  about  amicable  agreements  between  landlords  and 
tenants.  There  is  little  doubt  that  State  officials  feared  this 
Tenants'  movement  and  were  anxious  to  use  all  the  means 
in  their  power  to  pour  State  oil  on  the  troubled  waters. 
Mr.  McClain's  first  move  was  to  call  before  him  seven  ob- 
vious cases  of  profiteering.  All  but  one  of  these  seven  real 
estate  dealers  modified  their  claims  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Commission. 

One  case  angered  Commissioner  McClain,  who  branded 
the  owner  of  rental  properties  on  North  Sixtieth  street 
as  "the  only  Shylock  who  insisted  on  having  his  full  pound 
of  flesh  and  then  some."  According  to  the  statement  issued 
by  Mr.  McClain,  this  landlord  refused  to  accept  $24  a 
month  as  rental  for  properties  at  333-39  and  341-43  North 
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Sixtieth  street,  after  the  appraisal  committee  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Real  Estate  Board  had  fixed  that  amount  as  a  fair 
rental.  He  also  refused  to  accept  a  compromise  figure  of 
$26  a  month,  proposed  by  the  Commission.  He  insisted 
on  boosting  the  rent  to  $30  a  month,  refusing  anything  but 
a  month-to-month  lease,  and  declared  that  the  rent  would 
go  still  higher  before  the  end  of  the  winter. 

"When  reminded  that  his  action,"  reads  the  statement 
issued  under  the  signature  of  Mr.  McClain,  "would  entitle 
him  to  the  name  of '  Rent  Profiteer/  with  every  letter  in  the 
term  'Profiteer'  a  capital,  he  seemed  pleased  with  having 
that  distinction  given." 

In  this  case,  since  the  State  Commission  of  Public 
Welfare  is  without  power,  nothing  could  be  done  except  to 
give  this  landlord  some  very  uncomfortable  publicity. 

TENANTS    SUCCEED   IN   CHANGING  LEASE-FORMS 

THE  Tenants'  Protective  Association  then  called  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  of  Public  Welfare  to 
the  many  unfair  clauses  in  the  printed  lease-form  in  general 
use  by  the  real  estate  men  of  Philadelphia.  The  terms  of 
the  lease  favor  the  landlord,  and  certain  protections  to  the 
tenant  granted  by  law  are  waived  by  the  tenant  in  signing 
it.  The  matter  of  revising  this  lease-form  was  taken  up 
with  the  Real  Estate  Board,  and  they  consented  to  change 
the  accepted  form. 

The  first  big  change  in  the  accepted  form  is  the  making 
of  a  six-months'  lease  instead  of  the  old  month-to-month 
plan.  It  was  further  provided  that  if  a  lease  is  not  term- 
inated by  October  in  any  given  year,  it  will  extend  through 
a  period  of  six  months  with  sixty  days'  notice  when  required 
to  move,  instead  of  the  usual  fifteen-day  notice.  This  latter 
provision  was  made  to  prevent  the  many  evictions  in  mid- 
winter, which  turned  the  families  out  in  the  cold  with  no 
other  houses  to  move  into. 

The  second  big  change  was  the  elimination  in  the  lease- 
form  of  the  waiver  which  made  the  tenant  agree  to  sur- 
render the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  any  magis- 
trate on  the  subject  of  the  lease.     Another  change  was  the 
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setting  aside  of  that  section  of  the  lease  in  which  the  tenant 
agreed  to  waive  his  right  to  refuse  entrance  to  his  landlord, 
except  at  a  time  he  specified.  Under  the  new  lease  the 
tenant  is  not  forced  to  admit  the  landlord  for  tours  of 
inspection,  nor  can  he  bring  prospective  purchasers  into  the 
home  except  with  the  expressed  permission  of  the  lessee. 
These  changes,  now  being  incorporated  in  the  new  printed 
lease-forms  of  the  reputable  dealers  in  the  city,  constitute 
the  most  interesting  victory  of  the  war  of  the  tenants,  for 
it  illustrates  how  easily  and  how  sensibly  many  of  life's 
little  selfishnesses  can  be  eliminated  by  the  exercise  of  cool, 
common  sense  methods  of  arbitration.  The  Tenants' 
Association  were  assured  by  seventeen  of  the  city's  largest 
trust  companies  that  this  new  form  of  lease,  known  popu- 
larly as  the  " Tenant's  Lease,"  will  be  adopted  by  them. 

All  these  reforms,  however,  have  not  brought  about  a 
millennium,  and  Commissioner  McClain  is  still  sitting  in 
arbitration  in  Philadelphia  deciding  cases  that  have  come 
up  between  tenant  and  landlord.  The  Tenants'  Associa- 
tion have  adopted  a  sign  for  their  members  to  put  into  their 
windows,  and  it  is  a  common  sight  in  the  residential  sections 
to  see  these  signs,  with  their  "T.  P.  A."  trade-mark.  In 
each  case  the  legend  means  that  there  is  trouble  on  between 
the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 

The  sheriff  of  Philadelphia,  Harry  Ransley,  is  face  to 
face  with  a  peculiar  situation  owing  to  this  war  of  the  tenants 
against  the  landlords.  He  has  some  700  writs  of  ejections 
which  he  has  not  served  on  tenants.  His  term,  of  office 
expires  on  January  1st,  1920,  and  it  is  said  that  he  can  be 
made  personally  and  financially  responsible  for  the  failure 
to  perform  his  duty  as  a  sheriff.  He  has  interpreted  the 
law  in  the  pursuit  of  his  duties  in  a  lenient  manner,  with 
full  appreciation  of  the  present  social  condition.  It  can  be 
well  understood  that  a  move  on  his  part  to  evict  700  tenants 
would  be  equivalent  to  starting  a  small  social  revolution. 

A   SANE   AND  VALUABLE   GOVERNMENT 

THERE  has  been  one  attempt  to  revoke  the  charter  of 
the  Tenants'  Protective  Association  of  Pennsylvania 
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on  the  ground  that  it  is  a  public  nuisance.  Such  a  move, 
if  successful  at  this  time,  would  accentuate  the  condition, 
for  it  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  this  organiza- 
tion has  never  advocated  violence  and,  so  far,  has  had 
recourse  solely  to  law  and  to  the  common  sense  of  the  com- 
munity and  State  officials  in  dealing  with  their  disputes. 
An  organized  movement  of  this  sort  demonstrates  the  great 
sanity  of  the  American  middle  classes  and  also  the  wisdom 
of  meeting  all  such  movements  of  the  masses,  as  did  the 
State  authorities,  with  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  their 
aims. 

The  leaders  of  this  movement  see  in  the  organization 
of  the  small  consumer  a  means  of  fighting  profiteering  in 
food  and  clothing  as  they  did  in  renting.  Already  this 
Tenants'  Protective  Association  is  co-operating  with  the 
Federal  Government  in  supplying  evidence  of  food-profiteer- 
ing. Just  the  other  day  they  exposed  six  cases  of  sugar 
hoarding  and  they  are  preparing  to  keep  their  members 
informed  of  the  stores  where  they  can  buy  the  cheapest 
and  the  best  food.  This  will  be  accomplished  in  a  negative 
way  by  a  silent  boycott,  after  investigation  of  food  profiteers. 
Then,  just  the  other  day,  at  one  of  their  sectional  meetings, 
the  members  of  this  organization  pledged,  as  a  thrift  measure, 
to  have  their  shoes  half-soled  and  heeled  twice  before  dis- 
carding them,  and  they  promised  to  wear  a  hat  for,  at  least, 
a  year.  At  their  meetings  economic  problems  are  often  dis- 
cussed and  information  of  the  dangers  of  the  use  of  sac- 
charine as  a  substitute  for  sugar  and  the  poison  of  certain 
brands  of  ripe  olives  were  imparted  to  the  members. 

To  be  sure  there  is  little  of  the  broad  sweep  of  ideals 
in  the  working  out  of  this  organization,  born  of  necessity  in 
Philadelphia,  for  its  activities  are  very  close  to  the  ground, 
and  are  carried  on  by  lowly  people.  But  somewhere  in  this 
movement  of  the  masses  against  life's  many  little  selfish- 
nesses the  student  should  find  much  food  for  thought  in 
facing  the  great  social  problems  that  confront  our  country 
today. 


WHEN  CAPITAL  GOES 
TO  COURT 

{Continued  from  Page  10) 
LEGISLATION   FAVORING   LABOR 

THE  most  vital  legislation  brought  about  in  the  last  ten 
years,  in  favor  of  labor,  had  revolved  around  an  effort 
to  bring  about  more  humane  perception  by  capital  of  the 
trials  and  dangers  which  labor  encountered  in  its  work. 
They  can  be  divided  into  three  impulses: 

1.  The  Workman's  Compensation  Act — designed  to 
substantially  benefit  the  workman  and  his  family  in  case  of 
accident  or  death  while  in  the  employ  of  capital. 

2.  Labor  laws  governing  the  treatment  of  women  and 
children  in  factories — designed  to  compel  capital  to  care 
for  them  with  paternal  impulse. 

3.  Miscellaneous  Labor  laws — relating  to  the  im- 
provement of  employees  occupied  in  dangerous  work. 

The  laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  are  sufficiently 
representative  of  similar  new  legislation  in  other  States, 
to  reveal  how  capital  has  been  compelled  to  appear  in  court 
under  complaint  of  labor.  The  system  adopted  to  make  a 
survey  of  inhuman  labor  conditions  required  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  State  Industrial  Commission,  the  five  members 
of  which  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  a  service  of 
six  years.  The  general  impulse  of  these  Industrial  State 
Commissions,  operating  in  other  States  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  came  from  Germany.  England  subsequently  adopted 
the  same  means  of  disciplining  capital  in  its  relation  to 
labor. 

In  view  of  recent  charges  made  by  organized  labor 
against  capital  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this  new  legisla- 
tion, which  has  increased  to  an  extent  embracing  every 
known  complaint  of  labor,  was  in  existence  long  before  the 
recent  strikes  occurred.  Reconstruction  of  internal  prob- 
lems of  industry  which  concern  the  rights  of  labor,  was  in 
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effect  some  years  before  the  war.  As  far  back  as  1909,  a 
great  many  laws  tending  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor 
were  being  considered,  and  the  consolidated  laws  were  in 
the  main  a  codification.  Most  of  the  statutes  designed  to 
protect  labor  were  of  very  gradual  growth.  Their  impulse 
was  accelerated  within  the  last  fifteen  years.  If  organized 
labor,  in  its  present  complaint  of  capital,  gave  as  much 
care  to  presenting  the  good  things  which  the  courts  had 
accomplished  for  it,  as  it  did  in  prosecuting  capital  with 
questionable  declarations  of  imposition,  there  would  be  a 
better  chance  of  adjusting  all  claims  in  due  course  of  legal 
procedure. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Court  it  was  quite  inconceivable 
that  labor,  at  any  rate  that  large  portion  of  it  made  up  of 
American  citizens,  enjoying  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship, 
should  decline  to  submit  its  grievances  to  the  orderly  process 
of  the  Court.  Upon  this  basis  of  reasoning  the  State  legisla- 
tures had  energetically  functioned  all  their  powers  to  protect 
labor,  and,  upon  that  contention,  the  courts  had  sustained 
those  powers.  Whenever  political  intent  had  crept  into 
any  new  legislation  intended  to  govern  the  differences 
between  capital  and  labor,  it  had  failed  to  impress  the 
courts  with  its  purpose.  It  is  always  correct  to  assume  that 
American  justice,  when  sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  becomes  the  highest  application  of 
our  national  ideals. 

This  conclusion  brought  the  argument  of  the  Court 
to  a  fundamental  opinion  that,  in  almost  every  legal  dis- 
cipline exerted  upon  capital  embodied  in  new  legislation 
of  the  last  ten  years  in  the  interest  of  labor,  legislation  had 
been  steeped  in  the  essence  of  American  principles,  which 
are  admitted  to  be  the  supreme  ideals  of  government  known 
to  the  world.  With  this  assurance,  with  this  direct  enthu- 
siasm in  these  principles,  the  legislatures  of  many  States 
went  to  work  towards  disciplining  capital,  through  the 
courts. 

Let  us  look  at  this  new  legislation  broadly,  seeking  the 
underlying  purpose  in  it. 
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workman's  compensation  law 

TAKE  the  Workman's  Compensation  Law.  In  the 
State  of  New  York,  upon  a  test  case  taken  to  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  it  was  rejected  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  in  effect  a  seizure  of  property  without 
due  process  of  law.  This  rejection  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  did  not  result  in  a  final  victory  for  capital ; 
for  subsequently  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  New  York 
adopted  the  necessary  procedure  to  submit  to  the  people 
an  amendment  of  the  State  Constitution  and  that  amend- 
ment was  adopted  and,  later,  was  declared  constitutional 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  1914,  in  New 
York  Central  Railroad  Company  v.  White,  243  U.S.  188. 

The  Workman's  Compensation  Law  provides  com- 
pensations payable  to  employees  who  have  been  injured, 
or  to  their  heirs  if  they  are  killed,  while  in  the  employ  of 
capital.  It  compels  capital  to  assume  this  responsibility 
in  the  most  drastic  and  definite  terms.  The  employer  has 
no  defense  against  the  claim  made  by  the  employee  under 
this  law,  because  it  assumes  that  the  workingman,  being  in 
the  first-line  trenches  of  industry,  must  receive  all  the  moral 
and  material  protection  he  deserves.  The  hazard  of  labor 
is  provided  for  in  such  liberal  terms  as  to  include  forty- five 
groups  of  employers  listed  as  conducting  hazardous  work. 
It  seems  to  include  almost  everything.  Among  the  many 
employments  which  the  courts  have  declared  hazardous 
occupations,  and  under  which  their  decisions  have  ordered 
capital  to  compensate  employees  in  case  of  accident,  are 
the  following  industries:  All  construction  and  repair  work 
on  railways,  in  car  shops,  in  operation  of  railways,  in  machine 
shops,  steam  and  power  plants.  In  the  construction  and 
repair  of  telephone  lines  and  wires,  in  the  repair  of  vessels 
whether  used  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  in  shipyards, 
in  longshore  work,  in  dredging  and  pile-driving,  in  con- 
struction or  repair  of  electric  light  and  electric  power  lines, 
in  building  roads,  sidewalks,  sewers  or  subway  construction. 
It  applies  even  to  landscape  gardening,  planting,  moving, 
trimming  and  care  of  trees.     It  applies  to  all  lumbering 
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industries,  to  pulp  and  paper  mills,  to  the  manufacture  of 
furniture,  organs  and  pianos.  In  planing  mills,  in  mines, 
quarries,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  in  all  iron,  steel 
and  metal  foundries.  It  applies  to  the  manufacture  of 
drugs  and  chemicals,  to  the  manufacture  of  cereals  and  the 
operation  of  grain  elevators.  It  applies  to  packing  houses 
and  all  wholesale  markets;  to  tanneries,  the  manufacture 
of  furs,  to  employees  of  hotels,  to  the  manufacture  of  tobacco, 
of  ropes,  brooms  or  brushes,  to  flax  mills,  to  manufacturers 
of  clothing,  to  power  laundries,  to  printing  establishments, 
to  stone  cutting  and  to  employment  on  State  contract  labor. 
These  are  only  a  few  of  the  hazardous  occupations 
which  the  courts  are  requested  to  protect  under  the  Work- 
man's Compensation  Law.  In  case  of  death  through  acci- 
dent the  element  of  negligence  is  scarcely  taken  into  account 
so  far  as  to  capital's  responsibility  to  compensate  the  family 
of  the  deceased.  The  law  specifically  indicates  capital's 
liability  thus: 

HAZARDOUS    OCCUPATIONS    PROTECTED 

"Liability  for  Compensation. — Every  employer  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  shall  pay  or  provide  as  required  by  this 
chapter  compensation  according  to  the  schedules  of  this  article 
for  the  disability  or  death  of  his  employee  resulting  from  an 
accidental  personal  injury  sustained  by  the  employee  arising  out 
of  and  in  the  course  of  his  employment,  without  regard  to  fault 
as  a  cause  of  such  injury,  except  where  the  injury  is  occasioned 
by  the  willful  intention  of  the  injured  employee  to  bring  about  the 
injury  or  death  of  himself  or  of  another,  or  where  the  injury  results 
solely  from  the  intoxication  of  the  injured  employee  while  on 
duty.  Where  the  injury  is  occasioned  by  the  willful  intention  of 
the  injured  employee  to  bring  about  the  injury  or  death  of  him- 
self or  of  another,  or  where  the  injury  results  solely  from  the  in- 
toxication of  the  injured  employee  while  on  duty,  neither  the 
injured  employee  nor  any  dependent  of  such  employee  shall  receive 
compensation  under  this  chapter." 

The  State  Industrial  Commission,  to  signify  the  main 
purpose  of  the  Workman's  Compensation  Law,  approved 
of  the  following  plan  to  establish  a  State  fund,  in  which  the 
employer  could  insure  himself  or  not,  as  he  saw  fit: 

"Creation  of  State  Fund. — There  is  hereby  created  a  fundto 
be  known  as  '  the  state  insurance  fund, '  for  the  purpose  of  insuring 
employers  against  liability  under  this  chapter  and  of  assuring 
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to  the  persons  entitled  thereto  the  compensation  provided  by 
this  chapter.  Such  fund  shall  consist  of  premiums  received  and 
paid  into  the  fund,  of  property  and  securities  acquired  by  and 
through  the  use  of  moneys  belonging  to  the  fund  and  of  interest 
earned  upon  moneys  belonging  to  the  fund  and  deposited  or  in- 
vested as  herein  provided.  Such  fund  shall  be  administered  by 
the  commission  without  liability  on  the  part  of  the  state  beyond 
the  amount  of  such  fund.  Such  fund  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
payment  of  losses  sustained  on  account  of  insurance  and  to  the 
payment  of  expenses  in  the  manner  provided  in  this  chapter." 

Compensations  are  payable  as  follows: 

"Compensation,  How  Payable. — Compensation  under  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter,  shall  be  payable  periodically  by  the 
employer,  in  accordance  with  the  method  of  payment  of  the  wages 
of  the  employee  at  the  time  of  his  injury  or  death,  and  shall  be  so 
provided  for  in  any  award;  but  the  commission  may  determine 
that  any  payments  may  be  made  monthly  or  at  any  other  period, 
as  it  may  deem  advisable.  The  state  fund  or  insurance  corpora- 
tion in  which  an  employer  is  insured  shall,  within  ten  days  after 
demand  by  such  employer,  and  on  the  presentation  of  evidence 
of  payment  of  compensation  in  accordance  with  this  chapter, 
reimburse  the  employer  therefor.  An  injured  employee,  or  in 
case  of  death  his  dependents  or  personal  representative,  shall 
give  receipts  for  payment  of  compensation  to  the  employer  paying 
the  same  and  such  employer  shall  forward  receipts  therefor 
promptly  to  the  commission.  The  commission,  whenever  it 
shall  so  deem  advisable,  may  commute  such  periodical  payments 
to  one  or  more  lump  sum  payments  to  the  injured  employee  or, 
in  case  of  death,  his  dependents,  provided  the  same  shall  be  in 
the  interest  of  justice." 

So  drastic  is  this  law  and  its  demands  upon  the  em- 
ployer and  so  liberal  in  its  construction  towards  labor,  that 
a  special  provision  in  the  law  is  made  for  alien  employees. 

"Aliens. — Compensation  under  this  chapter  to  aliens  not 
residents  (or  about  to  become  non-residents)  of  the  United  States 
or  Canada,  shall  be  the  same  in  amount  as  provided  for  residents, 
except  that  dependents  in  any  foreign  country  shall  be  limited  to 
surviving  wife  and  child  or  children,  or,  if  there  be  no  surviving 
wife  or  child  or  children,  to  the  surviving  father  or  mother  (grand- 
father or  grandmother)  whom  the  employee  has  supported,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  for  the  period  of  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
the  accident,  and  except  that  the  commission  may,  at  its  option, 
or  upon  the  application  of  the  insurance  carrier,  shall,  commute 
all  further  installments  of  compensation  to  be  paid  to  such  aliens, 
by  paying  or  causing  to  be  paid  to  them  one-half  of  the  commuted 
amount  of  such  future  installments  of  compensation  as  determined 
by  the  commissions." 

The  Industrial  Commission  seeking  further  to  clarify 
their  intentions  to  compel  capital  to  arrive  at  an  equitable, 
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peaceful  understanding  of  their  responsibilities  to  labor, 
approved  a  plan  for  certain  associations  of  employers  to 
organize  for  accident  prevention.  The  Commission  in- 
corporated this  idea  in  the  following  rule: 

"Association  for  Accident  Prevention. — The  employers  in  any 
of  the  groups  described  in  section  two  or  established  by  the  com- 
mission may  with  the  approval  of  the  commission  form  them- 
selves into  an  association  for  accident  prevention,  and  may  make 
rules  for  that  purpose.  If  the  commission  is  of  the  opinion  that 
an  association  so  formed  sufficiently  represents  the  employers  in 
such  group,  it  may  approve  such  rules,  and  when  so  approved  and 
approved  by  the  industrial  board  of  the  labor  department  they 
shall  be  binding  on  all  employers  in  such  group.  If  such  an  ap- 
proved association  appoint  an  inspector  or  expert  for  the  purpose 
of  accident  prevention  the  commission  may  at  its  discretion  pro- 
vide in  whole  or  in  part  for  the  payment  of  the  remuneration  and 
expenses  of  such  inspector  or  expert,  such  payment  to  be  charged 
in  the  accounting  to  such  group.  Every  such  approved  associa- 
tion may  make  recommendations  to  the  commission  concerning 
the  fixing  of  premiums  for  classes  of  hazards,  and  for  individual 
risks  within  such  group." 

The  American  principle  of  protecting  labor  in  event  of 
accidents  and  injury  has  been  extended  to  employees  en- 
gaged under  interstate  and  foreign  commerce. 

"Interstate  Commerce. — The  provisions  of  this  chapter  shall 
apply  to  employers  and  employees  engaged  in  intrastate,  and  also 
in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  for  whom  a  rule  of  liability  or 
method  of  compensation  has  been  or  may  be  established  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  only  to  the  extent  that  their  mutual 
connection  with  intrastate  work  may  and  shalll  be  clearly  separable 
and  distinguishable  from  interstate  or  foreign  commerce,  except 
that  such  employer  and  his  employees  working  only  in  this  state 
may,  subject  to  the  approval  and  in  the  manner  provided  by  the 
commission  and  so  far  as  not  forbidden  by  any  act  of  Congress, 
accept  and  become  bound  by  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  in  like 
manner  and  with  the  same  effect  in  all  respects  as  provided  herein 
for  other  employers  and  their  employees." 

The  Interstate  Commerce  rule  of  the  Workman's 
Compensation  Law  has  been  embodied  in  the  Federal  Em- 
ployers Liability  Act  entitled:  "An  act  relating  to  the 
liability  of  common  carriers  by  railroad  to  their  employees 
in  certain  cases." 

LIABILITY    FOR    INJURIES 

UNDER  the  common  law  a  master  was  not  liable  for 
injuries  suffered  by  a  servant  if  such  injuries  were 
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caused  by  the  negligence  of  a  fellow  servant.  For  instance, 
if  an  accident  occurred  whereby  a  brakeman  on  a  train  was 
killed  or  injured,  and  that  accident  was  due  to  the  negligence 
of  the  conductor,  the  representatives  of  the  deceased  brake- 
man  or  the  brakeman  himself,  if  he  were  injured  but  did 
not  die,  would  have  no  case  against  the  railroad  for  the 
reason  that  the  death  or  injury  occurred  because  of  the 
negligence  of  a  fellow  servant,  to-wit,  the  conductor. 

Under  the  Federal  Employees  Liability  Law  it  was  and 
is  provided  that  such  negligence  by  the  fellow  servant  shall 
not  bar  recovery.  To  take  another  illustration,  if  the 
brakeman  were  killed  or  injured  under  the  circumstances 
where  he  was  himself  at  fault,  and  his  negligence  contributed 
to  the  accident  which  resulted  in  the  death  or  injury,  then 
under  the  common  law  he  could  not  recover.  Now,  how- 
ever, under  the  Federal  Employees  Liability  Law,  he  can 
recover,  provided  that  negligence  by  the  railroad  company 
is  also  proved  and  his  own  contributory  negligence  merely 
affects  the  amount  of  damages  which  he  would  receive. 

In  other  words,  the  way  the  law  works  out  is  that  if  he 
lost  an  arm  and  the  damage  was  estimated  at  $10,000  and 
the  jury  were  to  find  that  the  accident  was  due  equally  to 
his  fault  and  to  that  of  the  railroad,  the  amount  which  would 
be  awarded  to  him  would  be  half  of  $10,000,  so  that  in  such 
circumstances  he  would  obtain  $5000  where,  under  the 
common  law,  he  would  have  obtained  nothing.  The  Federal 
Employees  law  applies  only  to  employees  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce.  For  example,  if  a  car  were  filled  with  coal 
and  that  car  was  destined  from  a  point  in  Pennsylvania  to 
a  point  in  New  York,  and  the  accident  occurred  in  the  car 
yards  in  Pennsylvania,  such  an  accident  would  come  within 
the  beneficent  provisions  of  this  law. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  we  have  the  Workman's 
Compensation  acts  found  in  various  States.  Here  provision 
is  made  to  compensate  the  workman  whether  the  accident 
was  due  to  his  fault  or  not,  and  elaborate  provisions  are  set 
up  for  insurance  in  connection  therewith,  so  that  each 
employer  must  comply  with  certain  provisions  of  law 
whereby  funds  would  be  available  to  compensate  the  work- 
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man  if  he  is  injured  or  his  legal  beneficiaries  if  he  is  killed. 
The  inspiration  for  these  provisions  has  apparently  come 
from  the  effort  of  the  Industrial  Commission  to  establish 
the  Workman's  Compensation  Law  in  the  national  life  of 
labor. 

The  Labor  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  labor 
laws  of  other  States  being  similar,  contained  such  penal 
provisions  against  capital.  It  was  enacted  in  the  con- 
solidated laws  of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1909,  with  sub- 
sequent amendments.  Digging  below  the  dry  phraseology 
in  which  the  terms  of  this  law  are  expressed,  one  finds  many 
ethical  expectations  in  it,  reflecting  upon  the  negligence  of 
capital  towards  labor  previous  to  its  enactment.  It  is 
interesting  to  find  that  as  far  back  as  1909,  eight  hours 
constituted  a  day's  work,  under  the  labor  law.  In  the 
regulation  established  by  the  New  York  State  Industrial 
Commission  in  this  connection,  a  reference  is  made  to  the 
wages. 

The  labor  law  says: 

"The  wages  to  be  paid  for  a  legal  day's  work,  to  all  classes 
of  such  laborers,  workmen  or  mechanics  upon  all  public  works, 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  prevailing  rate  for  a  day's  work  in  the 
same  trade  or  occupation  in  the  locality  within  the  state  where 
such  public  work  is  performed." 

WAGES   AND    WELFARE   LAWS 

THE  penalty  imposed  on  capital  for  any  violation  of  this 
section  of  the  labor  law  was  a  fine  of  $500,  or  imprison- 
ment for  thirty  days  for  a  first  offense,  a  fine  of  $1000  and 
a  forfeiture  of  the  contract  for  the  second  offense.  While 
this  applied  to  employees  engaged  by  contractors  carrying 
out  public  work,  it  conveys  the  spirit  with  which  the  law- 
makers intended  to  protect  labor  against  capital. 

The  labor  law  compelled  every  employer  of  labor 
engaged  in  factory  or  mercantile  establishments  to  provide 
at  least  twenty-four  consecutive  hours  of  rest  in  every 
calendar  week.  It  further  demands  that  all  payment  of 
wages  must  be  in  cash. 

The  attitude  of  the  labor  law  towards  women  and  chil- 
dren is  important.     One  of  its  principal  regulations  says: 
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"Every  person  employing  females  in  a  factory  or  as  wait- 
resses in  a  hotel  or  restaurant  shall  provide  and  maintain  suitable 
seats,  with  proper  backs  where  practicable,  for  the  use  of  such 
female  employees.  Where  females  are  engaged  in  work  which 
can  be  properly  performed  in  a  sitting  posture,  suitable  seats 
with  backs  shall  be  supplied  in  the  factory  for  the  use  of  female 
employees." 

Under  the  labor  law  the  premises  of  all  capital  are 
strenuously  inspected.  In  the  State  of  New  York  there 
are  125  factory  inspectors,  thirty  of  whom  are  women.  One 
of  these  inspectors  is  obliged  to  speak  and  write  at  least  five 
European  languages  in  addition  to  English,  receiving  a 
salary  of  $2500  a  year.  These  inspectors  cover  an  innumer- 
able degree  of  investigation,  all  tending  to  safeguard,  protect, 
improve,  under  penal  laws  against  capital,  the  conditions  of 
labor.  The  requirements  of  the  labor  law  for  the  employ- 
ment of  children,  particularly  minors,  is  important. 

It  says: 

"Employment  of  Minors. — No  child  under  the  age  of  fourteen 
years  shall  be  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  in  or  in 
connection  with  any  factory  in  this  state,  or  for  any  factory  at  ary 
place  in  this  state.  No  child  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  six- 
teen years  shall  be  so  employed,  permitted  or  suffered  to  work  unless 
an  employment  certificate,  issued  as  provided  in  this  article,  shall 
have  been  theretofore  filed  in  the  office  of  the  employer  at  the 
place  of  employment  of  such  child.  Nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  a  person  engaged  in  farming  from  permitting  his 
children  to  do  farm  work  for  him  upon  his  farm.  Boys  over  the 
age  of  twelve  years  may  be  employed  in  gathering  produce,  for 
not  more  than  six  hours  in  any  one  day  subject  to  the  requirements 
of  chapter  twenty-one  of  the  laws  of  nineteen-hundred  and  nine, 
entitled  'An  act  relating  to  education,  constituting  chapter  six- 
teen of  the  consolidated  laws,'  and  all  acts  amendatory  thereof." 

All  children  between  fourteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age 
employed  in  factories  are  subject  to  a  physical  examination 
whenever  required  by  a  medical  inspector  of  the  Department 
of  Labor,  to  ascertain  their  fitness  for  labor.  No  child 
under  the  age  of  sixteen  shall  be  permitted  to  work  in  or  in 
connection  with  any  factory  before  eight  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  after  five  in  the  evening,  or  more  than  six  days 
in  one  week.  The  limitation  of  the  working  hours  for 
women  to  fifty-four  hours  a  week  is  constitutional. 

The  number  of  persons  who  can  occupy  any  factory 
building  or  portion  thereof  above  the  ground  floor  shall  be 
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limited  to  such  number  as  can  safely  escape  by  means  of 
exit  in  case  of  fire.  This  regulation  has  been  further  stif- 
fened by  an  order  that  no  more  than  fourteen  persons  shall 
work  on  any  one  floor  for  every  full  twenty-two  inches  in 
width  of  stairway.  In  every  factory,  two  stories  or  over, 
notices  are  posted  certifying  the  number  of  persons  who 
may  occupy  each  floor.  Every  known  safety-device  is 
ordered  by  the  labor  law  to  be  used  in  factories — automatic 
sprinklers,  fire-proof  receptacles,  rules  concerning  cleanli- 
ness of  rooms  and  of  factory  buildings.  Each  employee  in 
a  factory,  during  working  hours  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
six  at  night,  must  have  250  cubic  feet  of  air  space  and  not 
less  than  400  cubic  feet  to  work  in.  The  labor  law  protects 
labor  strictly  in  regard  to  ventilation,  it  penalizes  capital  if 
accidents  are  not  immediately  reported  to  the  Industrial 
Commission,  it  regulates  the  need  of  drinking  water,  of 
wash-rooms  and  dressing-rooms,  of  time  allowed  for  meals, 
of  laundries.  The  labor  law  makes  a  list  of  certain  machines 
which  women  and  children  are  forbidden  to  operate,  includ- 
ing a  long  list  of  factories.  Realizing  that  the  health  of 
women  is  a  paramount  national  ideal  for  the  betterment  of 
the  race,  the  labor  law  says: 

"In  order  to  protect  the  health  and  morals  of  females  em- 
ployed in  factories  by  providing  an  adequate  period  of  rest  at  night 
no  woman  shall  be  employed  or  permitted  to  work  after  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening." 

To  protect  the  public  from  "tenement  factories/ '  that 
is,  where  articles  are  tenement-made,  inspections  are  made 
to  find  evidences  of  disease  in  any  part  of  a  tenement  house 
in  which  articles  are  manufactured,  altered,  repaired  or 
finished.  Such  an  emergency  is  referred  to  the  Health 
Department  which  proceeds  against  the  employer.  The 
labor  law  furthermore  endeavors  to  bring  about  mediation 
whenever  a  strike  or  lockout  occurs.  There  is  a  board  of 
mediation  and  arbitration  which  works  under  the  direction 
of  the  Industrial  Commission.  The  labor  law  issues  a  badge 
which  is  a  permit  to  children  under  fourteen  years  of  age 
who  shall  expose  or  offer  for  sale  articles  in  the  street,  and 
is  issued  by  the  District  Superintendent  of  the  Board  of 
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Education  of  the  city  and  school  district  where  the  child 
resides. 

CAPITAL    HELD    STRICTLY    TO   ACCOUNT 

IN  REVIEWING  these  laws,  briefly,  the  purpose  has  been 
merely  to  convey  to  the  reader  how  strictly  capital  has 
been  held  to  account  in  the  conduct  of  its  business. 

It  is  obvious  that  while  in  a  general  way  these  laws 
favor  capital  in  ultimate  efficiency  of  labor,  at  the  same  time 
the  actual  advantages  of  these  laws  are  for  labor.  From 
the  mass  of  legislation  which  has  already  been  secured  to 
discipline  capital  in  all  its  human  relations  with  labor,  there 
is  room  and  infinite  suggestion  for  new  legislation.  The 
great  unrest  with  which  capital  has  been  struggling  will  no 
doubt  inspire  it,  but  in  all  the  small  things  that  contribute 
to  the  daily  lives  of  men  and  women  engaged  in  what  is 
generally  called  labor,  capital  has  been  compelled,  by  order 
of  the  Court,  to  do  everything  in  its  power  up  to  the  present. 

With  the  hope  that  these  glimpses  of  the  control  by  legal 
methods  that  labor  now  has  over  capital,  the  Judge  expressed 
his  opinion  that  this  analysis  should  be  helpful  in  stabiliz- 
ing present  disturbances.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  are 
about  three  million  men  in  this  country  belonging  to  labor 
unions.  There  are  twenty-seven  million  men  who  do  not. 
These  are  submerged  in  the  "one  big  union "  of  over  100,- 
000,000  citizens  who  pay  in  dollars,  in  suffering  and  in 
sacrificed  liberty,  for  the  high  costs  and  high  crimes  of 
mobocracy  without  and  within  labor  unions. 

The  only  solution  the  Court  could  possibly  suggest  in 
the  outcome  of  this  national  menace,  was  this: 

"It  is  entirely  against  law  and  order  to  compel  work- 
ingmen  to  work  against  their  will,  but  when  this  great  issue 
of  admitted  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  Government  in 
the  guise  of  alleged  injustice  of  capital  to  labor  is  proven, 
the  Government  itself  must  take  strong  hand  and,  if  need 
be,  mine  the  coal,  run  the  railroad  and  control  the  food 
until  orderly,  lawful  and  productive  conditions  are  restored 
and  normalized." 


THE  THEATRE  IN  REVIEW 

By  Courtenay  Savage 

The  Mid-Season  Musical  Flood 

THE  MID-SEASON  finds  a  wealth  of  musical  plays, 
most  of  them  of  the  variety  that  is  best  qualified  by 
the  word  success.  However,  this  magic  title  is 
qualified,  for,  while  a  few  of  the  productions  are  sure  to 
find  lasting  favor,  and  be  amusing  to  warm  theatre-goers 
when  the  summer  arrives,  others  will  not  stand  such  a  test 
of  climate. 

"Aphrodite,"  for  instance,  the  most  lavish  spectacle 
offered  in  many  seasons,  will  hardly  last  for  an  indefinite 
period.  It  is  a  wonderful  piece  of  work,  produced  under  the 
supervision  of  the  master  of  stagecraft,  David  Belasco,  yet 
it  lacks  that  element  of  popularity  that  will  keep  it  months 
in  a  single  city.  " Aphrodite"  has  been  popular  in  Paris 
and  other  continental  cities,  for  these  spectacles  hold  first 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  theatre-going  public.  They  love 
the  lavish  use  of  colors,  the  ballet,  the  stage  groupings  which 
necessarily  hinder  the  action  of  the  drama.  And  there 
really  is  drama  in  "  Aphrodite,"  this  story  of  Chrysis  of 
Galilee,  the  most  famous  courtesan  of  her  day.  Demetrios, 
the  sculptor,  loved  by  the  queen,  desires  the  fair  lady,  and 
she  tells  him  that  he  cannot  buy  her  love,  but  that  if  he  will 
commit  three  crimes  she  will  gladly  accept  the  affection  he 
offers.  He  commits  the  crimes,  and  they  bring  no  happi- 
ness— and  the  end  is  tragedy,  with  the  beautiful  Chrysis 
climbing  the  tower  to  her  death.  Such  is  the  skeleton 
background.  Dorothy  Dal  ton,  who  returns  to  the  speaking 
stage,  after  having  made  her  great  success  through  the 
medium  of  the  motion  pictures,  is  a  very  beautiful  and 
satisfactory  Chrysis.  As  Demetrios,  the  sculptor,  McKay 
Morris  was  pictorially  perfect,  but  hardly  satisfying  as  far 
as   acting    ability   is   concerned.     Mile.    Dazie   acted    and 
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danced  with  fire,  and  numerous  "bits"  stand  prominently 
from  a  cast  which  is  longer  than  any  in  the  city. 

The  question  is,  however,  will  "Aphrodite"  ever  make 
enough  money  to  repay  the  producers  for  their  tremendous 
financial  outlay,  and  for  their  time.  It  is  a  lovely  produc- 
tion, but  do  productions  of  such  a  type  pay? 

Quite  a  contrast  to  "Aphrodite"  is  the  little  musical 
comedy  which  has  been  called  "Irene."  It  probably  cost  a 
hundred  thousand  dollars  less  to  produce,  and  the  chances 
are  that  it  will  make  at  least  that  much  more  money  than 
the  spectacle.  The  reasons  are  many.  To  begin  with, 
there  is  a  story  which  tells  of  a  little  girl  from  the  tenements 
who  is  given  her  chance  at  happiness  by  being  chosen  to 
advertise  the  clothes  of  a  famous  modiste.  This  allows  for 
just  a  touch  of  drama,  and  it  is  mingled  gracefully,  bringing 
in  the  more  serious  movements  with  ease.  The  second 
point  in  favor  of  the  new  piece  is  the  really  charming  music 
that  Harry  Tierney  has  written,  while  the  third  is  Edith 
Day.  Miss  Day  made  herself  a  favorite  in  "Going  Up," 
and  has  more  than  duplicated  her  success  in  the  winsome 
role  of  Irene  O'Dare.  Finally,  there  is  a  splendid  company, 
every  one  worthy  of  mention,  and  handsome  stage  settings 
that  have  an  atmosphere  of  novelty. 

Another  musical  play  which  has  a  touch  of  drama — or, 
in  this  case,  the  drama  is  so  prevalent  that  it  might  be  said 
that  it  had  a  touch  of  musical  comedy — is  "The  Magic 
Melody."  It  is  the  story  of  a  woman's  revenge.  The 
Sicilian  prologue  is  handsomely  staged,  and  allows  Julia 
Dean,  who  ought  to  have  a  good  play  for  her  really  remark- 
able talent,  to  indulge  in  emotion  of  the  hysterical  order. 
The  body  of  the  play  is  years  later,  with  Miss  Dean  as  a 
famous  opera  singer,  an  unhappy  mother  who  is  always 
searching  for  her  son.  How  she  finds  him,  and  how  she 
sacrifices  her  revenge  so  that  he  may  be  happy  with  the  girl 
he  loves,  is  a  good  story.  The  piece  is  handsomely  staged, 
and  has  in  addition  to  Miss  Dean  the  services  of  Tom  Mc- 
Naughton,  who  is  funny,  and  Charles  Purcell,  who  uses  his 
splendid  voice  to  advantage. 
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The  long-limbed  Charlotte  Greenwood,  whose  kick  is 
so  unusual  that  a  prominent  mathematician  once  worked 
it  out  from  a  geometrical  standpoint,  is  the  star  of  a  new 
musical  play  entitled  "  Linger  Longer  Letty."  It  starts 
in  the  kitchen,  with  Miss  Greenwood  coming  up  from  the 
cellar  in  a  bathing  suit,  announcing  that  it  is  the  costume 
she  always  wears  when  she  makes  ice  cream.  There  is  a 
love  story,  but  it  is  really  subordinate  to  the  antics  of  the 
star,  who  is  genuinely  funny.  In  her  humor  she  is  aided  by 
Olin  Howland,  who  is  longer  and  thinner  than  most  folks, 
and  therefore  quite  a  match  for  the  elongated  Charlotte. 
The  play  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  might  be  in  spots,  but  it  is 
better  than  the  average,  and  will  probably  serve  for  Miss 
Greenwood's  starring  vehicle  for  two  or  three  seasons. 

"The  Little  Blue  Devil"  is  an  adaptation  of  Clyde 
Fitch's  "The  Blue  Mouse,"  and  Lillian  Lorraine  has  the 
title  role,  sharing  with  Bernard  Granville  the  starring 
honors.  It  is  a  more  or  less  ordinary  production,  not 
particularly  helped  by  Miss  Lorraine,  who  is  very  handsome 
at  times,  but  never  surpassing  the  other  members  of  her 
company  in  ability.  The  familiar  plot  has  been  twisted  to 
suit  modern  musical  comedy,  and  the  action  stopped  for 
the  songs  and  dances.  Of  the  songs  there  are  two  that 
please,  while  the  dancing  honors  are  many,  with  Bernard 
Granville  doing  his  familiar  tricks  with  his  feet,  and  adding 
a  new  step  or  two  for  good  measure.  The  real  honors,  how- 
ever, go  to  a  dancing  team,  Kerr  and  Weston.  They  can 
dance  in  a  manner  which  halts  the  proceedings. 

Then,  just  for  good  measure,  there  is  "The  Rose  of 
China."  This  play,  which  cannot  avoid  contrast  with 
"East  is  West,"  is  charmingly  staged,  and  well  acted. 
It  tells  of  the  forced  marriage  of  a  young  man  who  invades 
a  Chinese  garden,  the  marriage  being  preferable  to  murder, 
and  either  one  being  necessary,  for  the  girl  of  the  garden 
has  been  kissed  and  degraded  in  caste — and  of  his  corpulent 
friend  who  has  followed  him,  and  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
trouble.  The  action  moves  fairly  swiftly,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  laughs  through  the  work  of  Frank  Maclntyre, 
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who  is  one  of  the  blunderers  into  the  garden,  and  Cecil 
Cunningham,  as  the  maiden  who  has  tracked  Maclntyre 
from  Maine  to  China — and  all  because  he  was  rash  enough 
to  answer  a  matrimonial  advertisement.  She  is  a  new  type 
of  comic,  not  grotesque,  but  handsome,  and  modishly 
gowned.  Oscar  Shaw  is  the  young  man,  and  he  sings  and 
dances  nicely.  Jane  Richardson,  who  plays  the  little 
Chinese  girl,  is  new  to  New  York,  and  will  surely  find 
favor  and  an  enviable  career  before  her,  for  she  has  a  small 
sweet  voice,  a  pleasing  personality,  and  stage  grace.  The 
stage  settings  are  very  beautiful,  and  the  music  above  the 
average. 

The  War  Set  to  Music 

THE  WAR,  which  has  featured  fairly  prominently  in 
the  new  offerings  of  the  season,  invaded  the  musical 
stage,  and  managed  to  present  Elsie  Janis  in  a  revue  which 
shows  her  at  her  best.  The  cast  is  made  up  of  overseas 
men,  with  a  half  dozen  girls  to  fill  in,  and  make  a  background 
for  Miss  Janis'  many  appearances,  each  of  which  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  she  holds  a  place  all  her  own  in  musical  comedy 
— and  that  over  here,  as  well  as  over  there,  she  is  a  prime 
favorite  because  she  is  versatile  and  always  entertaining. 
There  is  only  one  drawback  to  the  show,  and  that  is  that 
many  of  the  references  are  so  essentially  A.  E.  F.  that 
those  in  the  audience  who  did  not  get  the  chance  to  go 
across,  may  not  understand  to  the  full  their  value.  Miss 
Janis  is  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  book  of  the  show 
and  also  for  the  staging.  She  has  succeeded  in  her  work, 
and  the  result  is  sure  to  be  financially  happy. 

Another  war-time  musical  comedy  brings  Peggy  Wood 
and  Donald  Brian  back  to  New  York.  This  is  "Buddies" — 
a  rather  quaint  entertainment  with  Brittany  in  war-time 
for  its  setting.  The  story  is  simple,  though  the  love-mis- 
understanding and  final  happy-ever-after  ending  to  the 
play  does  not  bring  any  novelty,  but  is  rather  a  pleasing 
retelling  of  a  familiar  tale.  The  acting  is,  of  course,  of 
the  superior  order,  Miss  Wood's  charming  personality  dom- 
inating the  play.    Donald  Brian,  less  of  a  dancing  man  and 
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more  of  the  romantic  hero,  is  satisfying,  while  Roland 
Young,  as  the  humorous  Buddie,  makes  his  part  stand 
prominently  from  among   the   others. 

Three  Ladies  Waiting  for  Plays 

MARJORIE  RAMBEAU  is  going  to  find  a  real  drama 
in  her  mail,  and  the  play  is  going  to  run  for  years. 
She  has  all  the  fire,  the  depth  of  emotion,  that  are  neces- 
sary for  a  great  actress,  and,  in  addition,  she  has  beauty,  a 
commanding  stage  presence,  and  she  speaks  distinctly. 
Now,  let  her  find  a  good  play.  The  latest  drama  that  she 
is  called  upon  to  uphold  is  called  "The  Unknown  Woman." 
It  deals  with  politics  and  sex,  and  its  writers,  Marjorie 
Blani  and  Stanley  Lewis — aided  by  Willard  Mack,  who 
used  to  be  Miss  Rambeau's  husband — have  used  practically 
every  stage  trick  known  to  bring  about  suspense  and  action. 
It  is  a  crude  piece  of  writing,  but  Miss  Rambeau  and  her  sup- 
porting company  are  of  the  quality  that  will  carry  the  play 
to  a  measure  of  success  in  spite  of  the  material  with  which 
they  are  forced  to  labor. 

A  second  actress  who  might  enjoy  a  very  profitable 
season,  if  she  had  a  play  worthy  of  her  talents,  is  Billie  Burke. 
In  Somerset  Maughan's  "Caesar's  Wife,"  a  very  inferior 
English  comedy,  she  is  called  upon  to  be  most  unnatural, 
and  the  story  is  neither  logical  nor  pleasing.  As  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Rambeau's  play,  the  acting  is  of  a  high  order,  and 
so  the  lines  are  lifted  from  the  ordinary,  and  the  play 
becomes  at  least  interesting  enough  to  spend  an  evening 
in  its  company.  Miss  Burke  deserves  something  better, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  the  lack  of  proper  material  will  not 
send  her  back  to  the  movies  for  another  several  years. 

Still  another  actress,  this  time  no  less  than  Laurette 
Taylor,  is  suffering  from  the  lack  of  a  real  play.  "One 
Night  in  Rome,"  from  the  pen  of  Miss  Taylor's  very  gifted 
husband,  J.  Hartley  Manners,  lacks  the  element  of  plot. 
The  characterization  is  clever,  the  lines  interesting,  but  the 
missing  action  often  makes  the  play  talky.  The  slight 
story  tells  of  a  woman  who  makes  her  living  as  a  fortune 
teller,  not  of  the  charlatan  type,  but  one  who   sincerely 
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believes  in  her  art.  There  is  a  secret  in  her  life,  and  on 
this  alone  hinges  the  dramatic  action.  Miss  Taylor  is, 
of  course,  excellent,  her  picture  of  an  Italian  woman  of 
culture  being  the  result  of  careful  study.  The  play  is 
sure  of  a  certain  vogue,  but  think  of  the  tremendous 
impression  Miss  Taylor  would  make  in  a  comedy  of  the 
superior  type. 

Mr.  Belasco's  Latest 
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R.  DAVID  BELASCO  has  used  "The  Son-Daughter" 
to  elevate  Lenore  Ulric  to  stardom.  The  play, 
written  by  Mr.  Belasco  and  George  Scarborough,  has  the 
Chinese  quarter  of  New  York  City  as  its  background.  It 
is  a  vivid,  realistic  story  of  Chinese  patriotism,  with  Lien 
Wha  (Miss  Ulric),  righting  for  liberty  and  the  right  to  love. 
There  are  moments  when  the  action  is  not  sustained  to  the 
highest  pitch,  but  the  accurate  setting,  the  element  of 
novelty,  makes  certain  the  success  of  the  play.  Mr.  Belas- 
co has  staged,  "The  Son-Daughter"  in  the  manner  with  which 
he  stages  all  his  productions,  and  surrounded  his  newest  star 
with  a  competent  company  of  character  actors. 

Clifton  Crawford's  Farce 

THE  older  theatre-goers  who  sigh  for  the  farces  of  the 
gifted  Hoyt  should  sigh  no  longer,  for  Clifton  Craw- 
ford, after  years  of  waiting,  has  found  a  farce  that  is  quite 
as  funny  as  any  Mr.  Hoyt  produced.  It  is  called  "My 
Lady  Friends,"  and  while  no  credit  is  given  on  the  pro- 
gram, it  probably  is  an  adaptation  from  the  Viennese. 
The  story  is  of  a  man  whose  wife  does  not  believe  in  spending 
money,  so  he  does  it  for  her — on  his  lady  friends.  His 
intentions,  even  his  action,  are  perfectly  innocent,  but  it 
takes  three  acts  of  hearty  laughs  to  establish  this  fact. 
Mr.  Crawford  is  excellent — quite  the  most  brilliant  farceur 
of  the  season — and  he  is  ably  supported  by  a  clever  com- 
pany, among  them  Mona  Kingsley  and  Theresa  Maxwell 
Conover. 
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Mr.  Hackett  and  the  Theatre  Guild 

THE  Theatre  Guild,  responsible  for  last  season's  re- 
markable production  of  "John  Ferguson' '  has  not  been 
as  happy  in  its  more  recent  offerings.  John  Masefield's 
drama  of  Japan,  "The  Faithful,"  was  handsomely  staged, 
but  it  lacks  as  a  play  the  fire  of  the  earlier  presentation, 
and  there  was  at  least  one  serious  error  in  casting.  For  its 
second  production  of  the  season  the  Guild  produced  a  stage 
version  of  William  Dean  Howells',  "The  Rise  of  Silas 
Lapham,"  with  Mr.  James  K.  Hackett,  the  visiting  star  Lap- 
ham.  The  play  is  very  satisfying  if  one  does  not  let  the  atten- 
tion stray  from  the  old-fashioned  clothing  and  furnishings, — 
but  as  a  play,  a  medium  of  story  telling,  it  fails.  And  Mr. 
Hackett  does  nothing  to  lift  the  performance.  Most  of  the 
time  he  is  deliberately  stagey.  The  Guild,  by  the  way,  has 
lost  one  of  its  most  valued  members,  Rollo  Peters,  who 
designed  the  set  for  "John  Ferguson,"  and  so  admirably 
played  the  son.  Mr.  Peters  goes  to  a  larger  field  as  a  creator 
of  stage  effects,  and  should  succeed. 
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THERE  exists  today  a  clique  of  patrons  of  the 
theatre,  who  are  prone,  one  might  almost  say  fond, 
of  sneering  at  the  efforts  of  the  American  stage, 
and  complaining  of  the  "lack  of  background." 

The  criticism  is,  in  a  measure,  true.  The  American 
stage  cannot  boast  of  the  days  parallel  to  those  when 
Will  Shakespeare  played  his  own  dramas,  nor  can  we  trace 
its  theatrical  beginnings  back  to  the  minstrels  of  feudal 
days,  or  farther  still  to  the  pageant-dramas  of  the  East.  But 
then,  the  Americas  were  continents  of  myth  in  the  days 
when  these  stage  backgrounds  were  being  made.  However, 
there  is  of  plenty  of  histrionic  interest  to  combat  the  argu- 
ments of  those  who  sneer.  Certainly  no  stage  of  today  can 
boast  more  lavish  pictures  than  our  modern  spectacles  offer ; 
our  native  dramatists  are  showing  an  originality  in  their 
assurance  and  technique,  and  our  players  are  developing  a 
versatility,  a  quality  of  characterization  that  is  commend- 
able. Witness  the  invasion  of  the  French  and  English  stage 
by  American  players. 

All  this  apropos  the  fact  that,  while  the  first  known  play 
offered  Americans  was  in  1752,  when  an  English  company 
gave  "The  Merchant  of  Venice" — our  theatrical  world  has 
a  history  that  is  colorful,  active,  and  full  of  developing 
interest.  Arthur  Hornblow,  and  there  are  few  more 
competent  to  write  of  things  theatrical,  entertains  us  with 
these  and  many  other  interesting  facts  in  his  two-volume 
"History  of  the  Theatre  in  America"  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.), 
a  valuable  work  which  should  find  a  permanent  place  in 
American  libraries.  The  author  has  made  a  careful  and 
chronological  compilation,  and  has  illustrated  it  profusely, 
work  requiring  much  study — and  the  result  is  highly 
satisfying. 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  a  really  good  propaganda 
novel?  There  have  been  stories  which  told  facts  in  such  a 
startling  manner  that  the  aim  of  the  writer  has  been  suc- 
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cessful,  but  usually  at  the  expense  of  fictional  values.  Such 
is  certainly  the  case  with  George  Agnew  Chamberlin's  new 
story,  "Not  All  The  King's  Horses"  (Bobbs,  Merrill  Co.). 
As  a  novel,  it  is  a  sorry  way  to  spend  an  evening,  but  as  a 
sincere  narrative  of  conditions  in  Mexico  as  seen  through 
the  eyes  of  a  discerning  member  of  our  Consular  service, 
this  latest  book  of  Mr.  Chamberlin's  is  worthy  of  study. 
The  author,  from  first-hand  knowledge,  is  sure  of  his 
ground,  and  not  at  all  loath  to  call  a  spade  a  spade.  He 
probably  felt  when  he  wrote  the  book  that  he  would  have  a 
larger  audience  if  he  were  to  disguise  his  purpose  with  a 
fictional  cover.  He  may  be  right,  for  his  previous  novels 
have  won  him  many  admirers,  and  they  will  read  his  new 
book  and  discover  that  he  has  instructed  rather  than  amused 
them. 

11  Green  Ladies"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  W.  Douglas 
Newton's  new  novel,  is  a  quiet  story  which  is  hardly  likely 
to  find  great  favor  for  it  lacks  the  dashing  element  seemingly 
necessary  for  popular  success  in  the  United  States.  The 
author  is  a  young  Englishman  who  has  written  several 
pleasing  novels,  and  indeed,  this  one  is  pleasing,  if  one 
have  time  for  a  leisurely  story. 

Another  book  that  has  come  to  us  from  across  the 
waters,  this  time  from  an  American  woman  who  has  made 
her  home  in  France,  is  Edith  Wharton's  "French  Ways 
and  Their  Meanings"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.).  It  is  a  series 
of  seven  short  essays,  with  a  very  interesting  preface  by 
the  author.  Mrs.  Wharton  tells  of  what  she  knows  to  be 
fact,  with  enough  of  her  own  virile  personality  included  to 
lend  added  value.  Never  hesitant  in  criticism  or  praise, 
she  is  frank  in  admitting  that  the  purpose  of  the  volume  is 
that  those  Americans  who  know  the  Frenchman  slightly 
may  know  him  better,  and  so  bring  about  a  closer  harmony 
between  two  people  who  have  had  to  stand  the  solid  test 
of  fighting  side  by  side  for  liberty.  It  is  a  small  book, 
easy  to  read,  but  of  illuminating  value. 

There  is  a  growing  interest  in  the  United  States  in  the 
one-act    play.     For    years    the    shorter    plays    have    been 
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popular  in  Europe,  but  it  is  only  recently  that  they  have 
gained  in  favor  in  the  United  States,  and  then,  not  through 
the  medium  of  the  professional  stage,  but  rather  because 
groups  of  students  of  the  drama  are  following  the  lead  of 
the  little-theatre  movement,  and  are  producing  and  study- 
ing the  one-act  play.  This  makes  Margaret  Gardner 
Mayorga's  volume,  "  Representative  One-Act  Plays  by 
American  Authors'*  (Little,  Brown  &  Co.),  of  special  value. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  these  plays  come 
from  the  pens  of  authors  who  have  not  won  success  on  the 
commercial  stage.  Yet  the  plays  are  all  excellent,  and 
Miss  Mayorga  has  done  a  capital  piece  of  work  in  her 
selection,  and  included  a  biographical  sketch  with  each  play. 
This  volume  is  without  doubt  the  most  helpful  of  its  type, 
and  certainly  nothing  has  come  to  my  desk  that  should  prove 
a  better  prompt  or  text-book  for  the  many  groups  of  players 
who  make  the  one-act  play  their  study. 

One  never  tires  of  stories  of  India.  Why?  Perhaps 
because  the  continent  of  mysticism  stretches  her  subtle 
spell  over  the  writer — and  this  spell  is  in  turn  cast  over 
the  reader.  Ethel  M.  Dell's  new  story,  "The  Lamp  in  the 
Desert,"  is  not  startlingly  original,  either  in  setting  or 
theme,  yet  it  is  all-absorbing — a  novel  that  carries  one  along 
with  a  sense  of  unreality,  gripping  the  reader  even  though 
he  be  conscious  that  the  situations  are  often  strained.  It 
is  quite  one  of  the  best  of  Miss  Dell's  stories,  and  her  large 
audience  will  be  glad  to  read  it. 

Daniel  Henderson,  one  of  the  younger  poets,  should 
need  no  introduction  to  The  Forum's  readers,  for  the 
magazine  has  printed  several  of  his  verses.  He  has  called 
his  first  book  "Life's  Minstrel"  (E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co.),  and 
it  is  pleasing  to  find  that  his  work  stands  the  acid  test  of 
book  publication.  His  verse  is  never  stilted,  and  his  flowing 
imagination  carries  the  reader  from  the  songs  of  parenthood 
to  the  grimness  of  war.  The  volume  contains  "The  Road 
to  France,"  Mr.  Henderson's  prize  war-poem,  which  won 
the  National  Arts  prize. 

The  publishers  of  George  O'Neil's   "The  Cobbler  in 
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Willow  Street"  (Boni  &  Liveright),  have  paid  him  the  com- 
pliment of  including  the  volume  in  their  Penguin  series.  It 
is  a  compliment,  for  the  other  works  in  this  series  are  from 
the  pens  of  authors  of  international  reputation.  O'Neil 
may  reach  this  reputation,  for,  in  spite  of  his  youth — he  is 
only  twenty-one — he  has  a  lyric  quality  which  is  charming 
and  an  emotionalism  that  is  very  sincere 


THE  PICTURE 

(1920) 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

As  the  flickering  midnight  firelight  fainted, 
And  without  the  keening  North  blew  wild, 

From  a  scene  Murillo  might  have  painted, 
Shone  the  sainted  features  of  a  child. 

On  its  face  were  faith  and  hope  beholden; 

In  its  eyes  was  charity  defined ; 
Round  about  its  head  an  aura  golden 

Seemed  to  emblem  love  for  all  mankind. 

Was  it  but  a  dream,  a  dream  elysian, 
Of  the  peace  of  God  envisaged  clear? 

Was  it  in  reality  a  vision — 

A  bright  vision  of  the  new-born  Year? 


(Contributions  to  this  department  must  be  addressed  to  the   Editor  and  should 
not  exceed  1,000  words.    Manuscripts  should  contain  addressed  envelope  stamped.) 


"Our  Precious"— 1920 

MINETEEN-HUNDRED-AND-TWENTY'S  hat  is 
in  the  ring.  A  lusty  youth  born  with  hair  and  teeth, 
as  the  saying  goes;  a  lad  with  an  added  curriculum 
to  his  education;  with  all  the  garden- variety  studies  to 
pass  as  well  as  a  post-graduate  course  in  higher  mathe- 
matics, and  European  and  Oriental  diplomacy. 

We  view  the  future  of  our  child  with  apprehension. 
He  will  need  to  be  a  super-Boris  Sidis  and  Winifred  Storer 
rolled  into  a  prodigy  of  world-beating  records  to  survive 
the  stormy  seas  that  threaten  his  bark.  At  home  our 
Little  1920  starts  on  restricted  diet.  His  very  coal  bin  is 
in  jeopardy.  His  milk  bottle  is  marked  up  and  his  penny 
banks  won't  buy  as  much  candy  as  of  yore.  His  little  sweet 
tooth  may  perish  for  lack  of  nourishment  and,  as  for  clothes, 
we  must  dress  him  in  made-overs.  He  will  need  to  watch  his 
steps,  too,  lest  his  Teddy  Bear  be  filled  with  TNT,  and 
his  music-box  turns  out  to  be  a  deadly  machine. 

We  take  him  on  one  knee,  as  we  sit  uncomfortably  in 
our  Uneasy  Chair,  and  we  try  to  teach  him  to  parley-vous 
and  to  lisp  in  spaghetti  and  goulash;  to  vocalize  in  Swiss 
and  Edam, and  to  interpret  his  English  goos  and  perchance 
a  gurgle  of  sauerkraut — for  our  Little  1920  must  be  educated 
in  tongues  that  are  League-on.  He  shall  be  international- 
ized, shall  Our  Precious,  for  there  looms  up  a  Presidential 
election — which  concerns  all  the  world.  Our  Youngling 
must  reach  the  hearts  of  all  in  our  polyglot  boarding-house 
and  carry  them  a  new  message — one  that  will  have  its 
reaction  overseas  and  in  all  parts  of  the  earth. 

He  will  not  be  able  to  escape  the  obligations  of  his 
parent,  1919,  now  gone  West  to  the  happier  Elysium. 

Vast   problems    of   finance,    government,    racial    con- 
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troversies,  conflicting  class  wars,  readjustment,  reconstruc- 
tion, all  are  at  his  feet,  begging  solution. 

Yes,  we  are  apprehensive — and  yet  we  are  optimistic. 
Father  Time  is  looking  through  the  glasses.  There  are  new 
stars  in  the  ascendant — democracy,  brotherhood,  justice, 
Americanism,  humanity,  profit-sharing — radicalism  is  fall- 
ing. 

Let  us  give  our  Youngling  a  chance.  Let  us  see  him 
through ;  enlist  under  the  Stars  and  Stripes  and  put  behind 
us  the  strifes  and  the  losses,  the  greed,  the  disloyalty,  and 
give  our  Little  1920  a  glorious  year  of  back  to  the  Consti- 
tution, back  to  Americanism  first  and  all  the  time,  and  back 
to  our  great  standards  of  American  principles  of  justice  to 
all,  and  our  Might  for  Right,  whether  at  home  or  abroad, 
whether  with  or  without  a  League. 

Here's  to  you,  1920,  in  wet  or  dry! 

Uncle  Sam's  Professorial  Outlook 

ONE  of  the  perplexing  needs  among  the  many  that 
afflict  Uncle  Sam  is  how  many  languages  he'll  have 
to  master  in  the  near  future.  His  American  magazine, 
once  upon  a  time,  told  him  all  he  wanted  to  know.  That 
day  has  passed.  He  is  deluged  with  a  mass  of  publications, 
some  of  them  printed  in  the  cellars  and  garrets  of  his  house- 
hold, that  he  can't  read  because  they  are  written  in  foreign 
languages.  Upon  inquiry  he  finds  they  represent  the  aims 
and  principles  of  alien  residents,  some  members  of  his 
household,  others  inquisitive  guests  seeking  the  privilege 
of  his  advice.  A  brief  census  of  the  languages  he  will  have 
to  learn  so  as  to  understand  what  all  these  strange  tongues 
are  talking  about  shows  that  he  must  study  Albanian, 
Arabic,  Armenian,  Bohemian,  Belgian-Flemish,  Bulgarian, 
Chinese,  Croation,  Danish,  Esperanto,  French,  Greek, 
Hawaiian,  Hebrew,  Holland-Dutch,  Hungarian,  Icelandic, 
Italian,  Japanese,  Lettish,  Lithuanian,  Norwegian,  Persian, 
Filipino,  Polish,  Portuguese,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Syrian, 
Ukranian,  Welsh,  Yiddish  and  Gaelic.  If  he  burns  the 
midnight  oil  for  the  next  generation,  he  can  scarcely  catch 
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up  with  the  scholarly  needs  of  the  task  before  him.  It 
can't  be  done,  and  yet  it  is  necessary  if  this  fine  old  man  of 
Free  Empires  is  to  be  prepared  for  his  job. 

In  our  small  attempt  to  gather  information  of  what  is 
going  on  in  his  household  for  him,  the  American  editor 
shifts  in  his  Uneasy  Chair,  glares  through  his  horn-rimmed 
glasses,  and  looks  puzzled. 

What  are  all  these  foreign  editors  talking  about;  what 
are  they  trying  to  do  in  America? 

For  instance:  does  the  Albanian  approve  of  us,  does  the 
Arab  agree  with  our  national  principles,  how  much  does  the 
Armenian  need,  does  the  Bohemian  believe  in  labor  unions, 
can  the  Bulgarian  respect  our  barber  shops,  is  the  Greek 
studying  American  cooking,  is  the  Chinaman  angry  with 
us,  will  the  Hawaiian  wear  American  clothes,  does  the 
Hebrew  prefer  Jerusalem  to  New  York,  will  the  Hollander 
give  up  wearing  wooden  shoes,  what  is  Hungarian  goulash 
really  made  of,  is  the  Icelander  thawing  toward  us,  when  will 
Japan  stop  being  a  diplomatic  acrobat,  are  the  Letts  seeking 
self-determination,  are  the  Lithuanians  improving  in  culture, 
do  the  Norwegians  like  our  bluefish,  how  gentle  is  the 
Persian  editor,  will  Poland  agree  on  a  president  for  a  chief 
of  state,  can  the  Portuguese  resist  monarchial  temptation, 
how  many  colors  are  there  in  the  Roumanian  uniform,  is 
the  Russian  an  anarchist  or  an  idealist,  can  an  American 
learn  to  pronounce  Scandinavian  tongues,  does  the  Serbian 
approve  of  soap,  will  the  Slovak  approve  of  prohibition, 
can  a  Spaniard  talk  Turkish,  will  the  price  of  sardines  in 
Sweden  go  up,  is  the  Syrian  opposed  to  Christian  Science, 
will  the  Ukranian  emigrate  to  Mexico,  are  Welshmen  trust- 
worthy, is  there  a  Yiddish  spelling-book,  should  the  Gaelic 
language  be  censored? 

"HOME,    SWEET  HOME" — A   LOST   MOTTO 

FEW  nations  indicate  professional  cunning.  Some 
irritating  foreign  scribbler,  taking  an  editorial  bite 
out  of  the  Czecho-Slovaks,  said,  "They  are  not  a  nation; 
Czecho-Slovakiaism  is  a  profession."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
the  American  viewpoint  of  all  this  confused   outpouring 
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of  European  temperament  must  retain  its  amiability.  Under 
the  general  American  principles  that  all  races  of  the  earth 
are  entitled  to  hear  and  see  the  enlightened  liberty  of  the 
United  States,  all  foreigners  are  welcome  if  they  obey  the 
laws,  but,  there  is  one  thing  we  have  a  right  to  insist  upon — 
that  there  be  quiet  in  our  sanctum.  We  do  not  want  to  be 
distracted  in  thought.  Our  national  household  cannot  be 
disturbed  by  the  guttural  jabber  of  foreign  tongues,  whether 
mumbling  or  shouting  in  adjoining  States  or  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  Capitol  or  the  White  House. 

Of  course,  Uncle  Sam  is  the  friendliest  of  world  figures, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  change  his  good  humor,  even  if  we 
wish  to,  but  there  is  another  angle  of  the  foreign  propaganda 
in  this  country  which  has  no  indeterminate  motive.  It  is 
expressed  in  publications,  directed  by  foreign  interests  in 
this  country,  published  in  English,  which  contain  a  constant 
appeal  for  money.  To  this  request  Uncle  Sam  is  responding 
liberally.  It  has  been  discovered  that  the  old  man's  warm 
heart  is  easily  touched,  and  his  pocketbook  is  never  empty. 
He  knows  that  Europe  needs  help,  and  he  is  willing  to  give 
it  to  the  utmost.  These  drains  upon  his  purse  are  scarcely 
noticeable,  because  he  has  got  the  habit  of  giving,  but — 
Where  does  the  money  go? 

And  again,  how  far  does  this  insistent  appeal  to  put 
Europe  on  its  feet  financially  distract  his  mind  from  the 
more  important  duty  of  putting  America  on  her  feet?  To 
conserve  the  public  interest  of  his  own  household  requires 
his  complete  and  individual  attention.  He  must  not  be 
distracted  from  the  home  motto,  "  America  First !"  by  the 
pressure  of  foreign  problems  upon  his  own. 

Two  Too  Smart  Sons 

THE  present  economic  situation  recalls  the  story  of  the 
old  man  who  had  two  brilliant  sons.  They  were 
full-grown,  able-bodied  young  men,  but  so  far  as  the 
neighbors  could  see,  they  never  engaged  in  any  form  of 
productive  activity,  but  merely  boarded  with  their  indulgent 
father.     One  day  someone  asked  the  old  man  why  it  was 
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that  he  worked  hard  all  the  time,  while  his  sons,  like  the 
proverbial  lilies  of  the  field,  neither  toiled  nor  spun. 

"Them  boys  don't  have  to  work,"  he  answered,  with 
parental  pride,  "they're  too  smart.  Why,  them  two  fellers 
will  set  down  any  evenin'  after  supper  and  make  fifteen  or 
twenty  dollars  apiece  off  of  each  other,  playin'  poker." 

Uncle  Sam  has  patiently  supported  capital  and  labor 
during  long  periods  of  poker-playing,  when  these  two  smart 
sons  were  trying,  not  to  create  new  wealth,  but  to  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  the  wealth  already  existing.  The  needless 
suspension  of  production  is  in  itself  no  slight  offense.  The 
disputes,  however,  have  not  always  been  limited  to  the 
comparatively  quiet  arbitration  of  a  poker  contest.  There 
have  been  violent  encounters,  in  which  the  family  furniture 
has  been  seriously  damaged.  There  have  been  interruptions 
to  the  ordinary  household  activities,  causing  some  members 
of  the  family  to  go  hungry  and  to  suffer  many  forms  of 
deprivation  and  inconvenience.  Uncle  Sam  has  hitherto 
looked  on  complacently,  with  cheerful  indifference  to  the 
damage  and  annoyance  which  the  rest  of  the  family  have 
suffered  while  his  mutually  antagonistic  sons  were  trying 
to  tear  the  house  down,  in  order  to  spite  each  other.  Can 
it  be  that  the  old  man  has  finally  grown  tired  of  supporting 
his  obstreperous  clever  sons,  and  is  about  to  force  them  to 
behave  themselves  and  to  earn  an  honest  living? 

A  Democratic  Prince 

MOW  that  His  Royal  Highness,  Prince  Edward  Albert 
of  Wales,  has  returned  to  his  native  land,  apprehen- 
sion that  the  republican  form  of  government,  under  which 
we  have  struggled  along  for  140  years,  was  shaken  in  the 
minds  of  the  timid  is  ebbing,  and  we  are  returning  again 
to  the  normal  enjoyment  of  self-determination  and  democ- 
racy. Our  royal  guest  brought  forcibly  to  mind  the  unlim- 
ited though  somewhat  belated  potentialities  of  toadyism 
that  still  clings  tenaciously  in  the  upper  status  of  our 
polyglot  peoples. 

At  one  of  the  royal  dinners,  it  was  difficult  to  imagine 
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that  the  guests  present  were  mere  simon-pure  Americans. 
From  safety-deposit  boxes  and  private  safes  there  suddenly 
emerged  medals  and  ribbons  representing  decorations  that 
would  have  done  credit  to  a  regal  ceremomy  abroad. 

At  one  dinner  nearly  a  thousand  Americans,  including 
men  and  women,  stood  on  their  feet  for  nearly  an  hour 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  His  Royal  Highness,  fearing  to 
assume  a  recumbent  posture  lest  the  Prince  should  un- 
expectedly appear. 

Never  in  the  history  of  the  present  generation  was 
any  one  individual  accorded  such  continuous  and  unlimited 
expressions  of  eager  hospitality  as  was  bestowed  upon  the 
heir  to  the  British  throne  in  his  short  visit  "in  our  midst." 
Our  most  prominent  orators  paid  glowing  tributes  to  his 
personal  charm  and  to  himself  as  a  symbol  of  our  comrade- 
ship in  arms  as  well  as  in  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  promo- 
tion of  civilization,  represented  in  the  mutual  unwritten 
league  between  this  country  and  "the  mother  country." 

We  were  given  perhaps  needed  lessons  in  ceremonial 
conduct  and  royal  good  form.  That  New  York  and  Wash- 
ington responded  to  the  limit  of  sitting  capacity  and  room 
space  upon  every  occasion  of  princely  entertainment  is 
a  credit  to  the  whole-hearted  hospitality  characteristic  of 
America  and  significant  of  the  closer  alliance  between  the 
English-speaking   peoples. 

Fortunately,  His  Royal  Highness  possessed  a  sense  of 
humor  and  an  abiding  admiration  for  the  ladies,  two  char- 
acteristics which  saved  many  an  otherwise  overstrained 
moment. 

Americans  contributed  unstintingly  in  their  tribute  to 
the  splendid  youth  embodied  in  the  symbol  that  Great 
Britain  saw  fit  to  send  us.  Free  nations  are  and  should  be 
free  to  choose  their  rulers.  The  simplicity  of  expression 
and  winning  personality  of  the  prospective  ruler  of  Great 
Britain  give  promise  to  the  throne  of  our  English  people 
overseas  of  a  clean,  clear-thinking,  democratic  monarch. 
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Tobacco  Habit  Banished 
In  48  to  72  Hours 

Immediate  Results 

Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  losing  fight  against  heavy 
odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.  So  don't  try  it! 
Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It  will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  take 
Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user  of 
tobacco  for  a  single  month  or  60  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  form 
you  use  it.  Whether  you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  fine 
cut  or  use  snufi — Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving  for 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  Your  tobacco  craving  will  begin 
to  decrease  after  the  very  first  dose— there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  kind  and  is  the 
most  marvelously  quick,  absolutely  scientific  and  thoroughly  reliable  remedy 
for  the  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radical, 
efficient  treatment.  After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  no 
desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  the 
nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better  in  every 
way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  when  you  see 
others  using  it,  it  will  not  awaken  the  slightest 
desire  in  you— you  should  at  once  begin  a  course 
of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 

Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skep« 
tical.  Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guar- 
antee goes  with  each  full  treatment.     If 

Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit 
when  taken  according  to  the  plain  and 
easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 


Let  Us  Send  You 
Convincing  Proof 

If  you're  a  slave  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  want  to  find  a  sure,  quick  way 
of  quitting  "for  keeps"  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family  to  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive  proof 
that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  quickly 
free  you  from  the  habit. 

Newell  Pharmacal  Company 
Dept.652  ~~'  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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Free  Book  Coupon 


NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO., 

Dept.652   ,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  >n  a°y  way, 
your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  anj 
proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  free 
me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 
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ELLIS  "MUSIC  MASTER' 


On  the  market  three  years 
and  " makes  good" 


The  Ellis  Reproducer  has  deceived  voice, 
piano  and  violin  teachers  and  their  students, 
making  them  believe  that  the  living  artist  was 
present  instead  of  a  talking  machine.  Wher- 
ever in  use  on  a  talking  machine  "the  talking 
machine  tone  entirely  disappears. "  It  resur- 
rects niceties  of  detail  contained  in  records 
which  no  other  reproducer  discovers.  It  repro- 
duces the  beauties  of  music,  at  the  same  time 
eliminates  all  the  twang  and  most  of  the  grind 
or  "surface  noise." 

"Vocal  records  are  reproduced  with  life-like  individuality,"  whether  highest  of 
soprano  or  deepest  of  basso. 

Instrumental  music  is  rendered  in  true- tone,  "even  the  upper  partials  and  lower 
fundamentals  of  string  music  are  so  real  that  one  can  fancy  he  sees  the  strings 
vibrate." 

I  can  prove  all  the  above  statements:  you  can  too.  It  looks  well  on  all  finishes 
of  talking  machines. 

Write  for  free  booklet  No.  37,  or  I  will  send  you  in  first-class  mail  the  valuable, 
illustrated  and  copyrighted  booklet  "Hints  on  the  Care  of  Talking  Machines,"  for 
12c,  coin  or  postage  stamps. 
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folding Presidential  campaign.  His  principal  office  is  aboard  train,  and  his  speeches 
and  organization  methods  reach  from  the  Atlantic  to  Pacific,  reflecting  a  quality  of 
100-percent  Americanism  that  has  made  him,  in  a  brief  year,  a  national  figure  of 
commanding  interest  and  importance. 
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IF  LINCOLN  WERE  ASKED 

HIS    ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS     BY    MEMBERS     OF     CONGRESS 


In  this  article  the  attitude  of  Lincoln  towards 
national  values  has  been  revived.  Its  special  signifi- 
cance is  in  the  fact  that  Senators  and  Congressmen 
who,  in  1920,  are  struggling  with  what  we  regard  as 
modern  problems,  have  asked  the  everlasting  mental 
presence  of  Lincoln  to  advise  them  now. 

Lincoln's  answers  speak  for  themselves.  They  are 
so  soundly  applicable  to  the  modern  difficulties  of  Con- 
gress, that  the  revelation  impresses  one  with  the  great 
fact  that  the  principles  of  the  Republican  Party  have 
not  changed. 


UPPOSE,  through  the  swinging  doors  of  the  Senate 
Chamber,  a  man  six-foot  four,  lean,  loose-jointed, 
stooping,  entered,  and  seated  himself  on  one  of  the 
divans  that  line  the  walls  of  that  historic  room.  Suppose 
that  man  were  the  invisible  Lincoln.  Though  inartic- 
ulate, he  might  speak,  because  understanding  is  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  words,  after  all.  He  would,  of  course,  remem- 
ber the  anxiety  of  his  own  legislative  battles,  and  he  would 
apply  them.  What  he  heard  would  seem  like  a  resurrec- 
tion of  his  own  difficulties,  only  enlarged  by  the  fruition  of 
intervening  years,  grown  thin  by  virtue  of  selfish  interpre- 
tation. Scanning  the  countenances  of  these  men  of  1920, 
he  might  read  the  old  story  of  vain  scorn,  of  private  ambi- 
tion, or  arrogant  power,  that  he  had  encountered  in  the  con- 
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fiicts  of  some  men  who  served  in  1860,  with  here  and  there 

a  fei low-being,  inspired. 

Lincoln's  presence  always  looms  up  when  a  Presidential 
nomination  is  near.  He  seems  to  impress  his  superb  iden- 
tity whenever  a  nation  is  in  some  crisis  of  its  character.  So, 
it  would  soon  spread  in  Congress,  that  he  was  there. 

The  picture  is  not  so  fantastic,  nor  is  it  so  much  an 
exaggeration  of  fact,  for  Lincoln's  executive  principles  are 
those  of  the  Republican  majority.  They  will  always  live. 
Only  the  other  day,  the  man  who  fired  the  first  shot  at 
Fort  Sumter,  died.  He  was  eighty  years  old.  Lincoln  is 
very  close  to  us.  It  is  possible  to  restore  the  spiritual  im- 
pulses of  his  career  to  the  policies  of  Congress  today,  by 
applying  them  to  his  own  utterances,  made  in  the  face  of 
constitutional  rebellion,  under  the  stress  of  a  Government 
divided  against  itself,  which  is  an  anxiety  of  1920. 

Even  the  marvelous  face  of  the  man,  scarred  and 
seamed  by  the  storms  he  encountered  in  his  adventurous 
journey,  still  lives,  as  if  the  man  himself  were  here,  an  un- 
dying presence.  Mention  Lincoln,  and  you  see  him,  you 
are  held  by  the  deep  sadness  of  his  sunken  eyes  that  seemed 
to  be  veiled  always  in  spiritual  perplexity.  Mention  his 
name,  and  he  stands  before  all  men,  vivid,  inspiring,  domi- 
nant with  his  awkward  humility  of  manner,  even  in  1920, 
though  his  body  vanished  over  half  a  century  ago. 

This  is  a  moment  in  national  history  that  Lincoln 
would  have  understood  with  that  fine  compassion  that  it 
perhaps  needs,  with  a  vision  of  the  inner  souls  of  men  who 
have  strayed  from  patriotic  worship  to  foreign  creeds. 

There  is  an  analogy  in  the  two  epochs.  Lincoln's 
period  was  one  of  Civil  War  in  America,  ours  is  a  period  of 
industrial  rebellion,  a  mistrust  of  government,  a  challenge 
of  the  courts.  Both  are  tainted  with  blood-red  hatred 
and  revolutionary  rage.  The  issues  are  in  a  measure 
similar,  for  they  present  the  problem  of  property  rights. 
Then,  too,  both  epochs  quiver  with  a  human  passion  for 
greed  and  power.  No  matter  how  far  these  things  may 
seem   to   be   from   us  now,   because  we  are  extravagantly 
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prosperous,  they  are  no  secret  facts  to  those  who  think  and 
feel   them. 

His  intentions  then  were  clear  statesmanship,  so  that 
in  restoring  his  attitude  of  thought  and  feeling  to  the  pres- 
ent embarrassment  of  1920,  The  Forum  sought  the 
interest  of  members  of  Congress.  Members  of  both 
houses  were  asked  to  select  questions  bearing  upon  national 
issues  which  might  be  submitted  to  Lincoln,  were  he  alive. 

In  the  volume  of  material,  many  questions  were  sent 
in,  unsigned,  questions  that  were  evidently  deep  in  the  mind 
of  Congressional  turmoil. 

In  searching  Lincoln's  mind,  amid  the  mass  of  printed 
records  of  his  actual  words,  written  or  spoken,  the  result  is 
inspiring  thought.  It  is  obvious  upon  examination  of  these 
records  that  Lincoln,  if  he  were  alive  today,  would  have 
understood  the  problems  of  the  hour,  because,  in  his  clear 
American  perception  of  our  national  course,  he  faced  the 
unrest  of  war,  of  entangled  patriotism,  with  unflinching 
certainty  of  administrative  wisdom. 

WHAT    LINCOLN    WAS    ASKED 

IN  THE  questions  sent  to  The  Forum  from  Congress, 
one  can  trace  the  issues  that  are  uppermost  there. 
Queries  were  made  as  to  what  Lincoln  would  have  felt 
towards  anarchy;  what  he  would  have  done  with  the  radical 
alien;  what  his  views  would  be  on  the  problem  of  foreign 
immigration;  his  ideals  of  American  citizenship,  and  its 
restrictions;  how  he  would  have  met  the  present  industrial 
problems;  what  he  would  have  advised  in  the  League  of 
Nations  document;  what  would  have  been  his  views  in  our 
relations  with  Japan;  would  he  have  favored  the  punish- 
ment of  the  Kaiser;  what  views  he  had  about  the  present 
Administration;  what  of  non-partisan  political  organiza- 
tions; and,  of  course,  other  political  issues  that  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  immediate  future. 

The  answers  have  followed  as  closely  as  possible,  the 
questions.  Their  adaptation  to  the  present  problems, 
though  Lincoln's  own  words  were  uttered  or  written  over 
half  a  century  ago,   are  startlingly  applicable.     In  all  of 
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them  there  is  the  prevailing  note  of  wisdom,  of  compassion, 
a  broad  understanding  of  America's  destiny,  and  her 
national   power. 

Congressman  Burton  L.  French,  of  Idaho,  in  a  letter 
which  says,  "It  would  be  especially  helpful  in  the  shaping 
of  public  opinion  to  have  the  attitude  of  Lincoln  revived," 
asks  seven  questions  of  Lincoln.  In  the  course  of  this 
article  they  are  all  answered.  Perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  them  is  the  following: 

What  is  your  conception  of  the  way  anarchy  should  be 
met  in  this  country? 

"  .  .  .  .  Thus,  then,  by  the  operation  of  this  mobo- 
cratic  spirit  which  all  must  admit  is  now  abroad  in  the 
land,  the  strongest  bulwark  of  any  Government,  and 
particularly  of  those  constituted  like  ours,  may  effectu- 
ally be  broken  down  and  destroyed — I  mean  the 
attachment  of  the  people.  Wherever  this  effect  shall 
be  produced  among  us;  whenever  the  vicious  portion 
of  population  shall  be  permitted  to  gather  in  bands  of 
hundreds  of  thousands,  throw  printing  presses  into  the 
river,  and  hang  and  burn  obnoxious  people  at  pleasure 
and  with  impunity,  depend  on  it,  this  agreement  cannot 
last.  The  growing  disposition  to  substitute  the  wild 
and  furious  passions  in  lieu  of  the  sober  judgment  of  the 
Courts,  and  to  arouse  the  savage  mob  against  the  execu- 
tive ministers  of  justice,  have  pervaded  the  country 
from  New  England  to  Louisiana. 

"As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must  live  through  all 
times,  or  die  of  suicide."     (From  Address  made  in  1837.) 

This  fire  of  Lincoln's  oratory,  when  he  was  young,  was 
no  less  brilliant  in  its  attack  against  lawlessness  or  vio- 
lations of  the  Constitution  in  1837,  than  it  would  be  today. 
It  is  the  American  answer  to  all  rebellion,  violence,  radical- 
ism and  sedition  of  1920. 

Ex-Speaker  Joe  Cannon,  not  only  from  Lincoln's 
state,  Illinois,  but  the  man  in  Congress  above  all  others 
who  has  arrived  at  that  summit  of  national  life  where  all 
can  see  him,  and  all  know  him,  regards  Lincoln  as  the  great- 
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est  "example  in  the  human  race  of  magnificent  leadership 
and  patriotism." 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  CHIEF  DUTY 

MR.  CANNON  has  expressed  his  views  upon  Execu- 
tive responsibility,  with  the  conclusion  that  no  man 
in  history  faced  the  trials  of  the  White  House  so  strictly 
within  the  letter  of  the  law,  as  Lincoln.  Mr.  Cannon  finds 
Lincoln's  answer  to  the  following  question: 

What  is  the  President's  chief  duty  to  the  Nation? 

11  A  majority  held  in  the  strength  by  Constitutional 
checks  and  limitations,  and  all  this  changing  easily 
with  deliberate  changes  of  Public  opinion  and  senti- 
ments, is  the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Who- 
ever rejects  it  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy  or  to 
despotism.  Unanimity  is  impossible.  The  rule  of  a 
minority  as  a  permanent  arrangement  is  wholly  in- 
admissible; so  that,  rejecting  the  majority  principle, 
anarchy  or  despotism  in  some  form  is  all  that  is  left." 
(From  Lincoln's  first  Inaugural  address.) 

The  Speaker  of  the  House,  Hon.  F.  H.  Gillett,  asked: 
What  would  Lincoln  say  to  the  organized  effort  of 
Bolshevism  to  change  our  form  of  Government?     Not  by 
peaceful  methods  provided  in  the  Constitution,   but  by 
violence  and  force? 

"The  forbearance  of  this  government  had  been  so 
extraordinary  and  so  long  continued  as  to  lead  some 
foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action  as  if  they  supposed 
the  early  destruction  of  our  national  union  was  possi- 
ble .  .  .  happy  to  say  that  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of 
the  United  States  are  now  everywhere  practically  re- 
spected by  foreign  powers."  (Lincoln's  message  to 
Congress,    1861.) 

"The  man  who  stands  by  and  says  nothing  when 
the  peril  of  his  government  is  discovered,  cannot  be 
misunderstood.  If  not  hindered  he  is  sure  to  help  the 
enemy — much  more  if  he  talks  ambiguously — talks, 
with  'buts'  and  'ifs'  and  'ands.' 
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11  Injuries  unforeseen  by  the  Government  and  unin- 
tended, may  in  some  cases  have  been  inflicted  on  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  foreign  countries,  both  at  sea 
and  on  land,  by  persons  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  ....  we  must  be  prepared  to  do  justice  to 
foreigners."     (Statement  from  the  White  House,  1863.) 

"In  the  midst  of  other  cases,  however  important, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  power 
is  still  our  main  reliance.  To  that  power  alone  can  we 
look,  yet  for  a  time,  to  give  confidence  to  the  people. 

Until  that  confidence  shall  be  established  little 

can  be  done  anywhere  for  what  is  called  Reconstruc- 
tion."    (From  Address,  March  4,  1865.) 

PRINCIPLES    OF    FREE    GOVERNMENT 

ENATOR  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  has 
asked  this  question: 
What  are  the  principles  upon  which  free  and  ordered 
popular  government  should  rest? 

This  question  is  answered  in  many  periods  of  Lincoln's 
public  career,  essentially  in  his  Gettysburg  Address  in  1863. 
There  are  other  utterances  in  which  Lincoln's  words  answer 
this  political  evergreen  of  all  campaigns.  It  was  alive  in 
1837,  when  Lincoln  was  a  young  man  making  his  first  public 
addresses.  To  a  group  of  young  men  of  his  own  age,  about 
27  years  old,  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  he  answered  this  ques- 
tion as  follows: 

"We  find  ourselves  under  the  government  of  a  sys- 
tem of  political  institutions  conducting  more  essentially 
to  the  ends  of  a  civil  and  religious  liberty  than  any 
of  which  history  of  former  times  tells  us.  ...  Theirs 
was  the  task  (and  nobly  they  performed  it)  to  possess 
themselves,  and  through  themselves  us,  of  this  goodly 
land,  and  to  uprear  upon  its  hills  and  its  valleys  a 
political  edifice  of  liberty  and  equal  rights;  'tis  ours 
only  to  transmit  these — the  former  unprofaned  by  the 
foot  of  an  invader,  the  latter  undecayed  by  the  lapse 
of  time  and  untorn  by  usurpation — to  the  latest  gener- 
ation that  fate  shall  permit  the  world  to  know 
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At  what  point,  then,  is  the  approach  to  danger  to  be  ex- 
pected? I  answer:  If  it  ever  reach  us,  it  must  spring 
up  among  us ;  it  cannot  come  from  abroad.  If  destruc- 
tion be  our  lot,  we  must,  ourselves,  be  its  author  and 
finisher.  As  a  nation  of  freemen  we  must  live  through 
all  time,  or  die  by  suicide." 

Another  vital  part  of  this  question,  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,   is  answered,   when  Lincoln  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  historical  Dred  Scott  case,  as  follows: 
"We  believe  as  much  as  Judge  Douglas  (perhaps 
more)  in  obedience  to,  and  respect  for  the  judicial  de- 
partment of  the  Government.     We  think  its  decisions 
on  constitutional  questions,  when  fully  settled,  should 
control  not  only  the  particular  cases  decided,  but  the 
general  policy  of  the  country,  subject  to  be  disturbed 
only  by  amendments  of  the  Constitution  as  provided  in 
that  instrument  itself.     More  than  this  would  be  revo- 
lution."    (From  Speech,  June  26,  1857.) 

"  I  believe  there  is  a  genuine  popular  sovereignty.  I 
think  a  definition  of  genuine  popular  sovereignty,  in 
the  abstract,  would  be  about  this:  That  each  man  shall 
do  precisely  as  he  pleases  with  himself,  and  with  all 
those  things  which  exclusively  concern  him.  Applied 
to  government,  this  principle  would  be,  that  a  general 
government  shall  do  all  those  things  which  pertain  to  it, 
and  all  the  local  governments  shall  do  precisely  as  they 
please  in  respect  to  those  matters  which  exclusively 
concern  them.  I  understand  that  this  Government  of 
the  United  States  under  which  we  live  is  based  upon 
this  principle;  and  I  am  misunderstood  if  it  is  supposed 
that  I  have  any  war  to  make  upon  that  principle." 
(From  Speech  Sept.  16,  1859.) 

LABOR    UNIONS    AND   MILITARISM 

ENATOR  Sherman,   of   Illinois,   Lincoln's  State,  asked 
the  following  question: 

Would  you  have  been  in  favor  of  labor  unions? 
"To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of 
his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  worthy  object  of 
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any  good  Government.  But  how  can  a  government 
effect  this?  The  abandonment  of  the  protective  policy 
of  the  American  Government  must  result  in  the  in- 
crease of  both  useless  labor  and  idleness."  (In  Tariff 
discussion,  Dec.  1,  1847.) 

1 '  Thank  God  that  we  have  a  system  of  labor  where 
there  can  be  a  strike."     (Address,  March  5,  1860.) 

Congressman  Edward  Voigt,  of  Wisconsin,   asks  the 
following  question: 

Would  you  be  in  favor  of  a  large  permanent  military 
institution  in  this  country? 

"In  the  midst  of  other  cases,  however  important, 
we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  war  power 
is  still  our  main  reliance.  To  that  power  alone  can  we 
look,  yet  for  a  time,  for  it  would   give   confidence    to 

the    people until    that    confidence    shall    be 

established,  little  can  be  done  anywhere  for  what  is 
called  Reconstruction."  (Message  to  Congress,  Dec. 
8,   1863.) 

"I  think  the  man  whom  for  the  time  being  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  their  army  and  navy,  is  the  man 
who  holds  the  power  and  bears  the  responsibility  of 
making  it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  people 
will  probably  justify  him.  I  must  hereafter,  as  here- 
tofore, do  so  much  as  the  public  safety  may  seem  to 
require."     (Letter  to  Burchard,  June  29,  1863.) 

JUSTICE   TO   THE    RETURNED    SOLDIER 

CONGRESSMAN  William  E.  Mason,  of  Illinois,  in 
questioning  Lincoln  concerning  the  obligations  of  the 
country  to  the  returning  soldier,  states,  "I  remember  how 
he  treated  the  private  soldiers  in  the  Civil  War."  In  his 
letter  to  The  Forum,  the  Congressman  assumes  what 
Lincoln's  attitude  would  have  been,  and  therefore,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Congressman  remembers  Lincoln's 
attitude  towards  those  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War,  he  may  be 
fairly  permitted  to  express  his  personal  views.  The  an- 
swer to  the  direct  question  will  follow. 
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In  his  letter  this  Congressman  says 

"I  think  he  would  say,  'Don't  delay  justice  to  them, 
as  you  have  delayed  it  to  the  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War. 
First  of  all,  you  should  treat  the  National  Guard  and  all 
other  soldiers  as  well  as  you  do  the  regular  army.  When 
retired  for  disability,  there  should  be  no  favoritism.  You 
should  give  them  a  bonus,  and  give  it  now.  You  gave  the 
clerks  in  the  Department  a  bonus  to  take  care  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  thousands  of  the  boys  are  now  being 
thrown  back  without  a  decent  suit  of  clothes,  and  without 
any  preparation  to  meet  this  high  cost  of  living.  A  sand- 
wich and  a  cup  of  coffee  today  is  better  for  his  stomach 
than  to  promise  him  a  farm  and  a  banquet  in  a  few  years." 

Mr.  Mason  would  have  asked  Lincoln  this  question: 

What  would  you  do  for  the  returned  victorious  soldiers 
of  this  country? 

"I  cordially  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  suggesting  a  modification 
of  the  act  in  favor  of  those  engaged  in  the  military 
and  naval  service  of  the  United  States.  I  doubt  not 
that  Congress  will  cheerfully  adopt  such  measures  as 
will,  without  essentially  changing  the  general  features 
of  the  system,  secure,  to  the  greatest  practicable  extent, 
its  benefits  to  those  who  have  left  their  homes  in 
defense  of  their  country  in  this  arduous  crisis."  (From 
annual  message  to  Congress,  Dec.  8,  1863,  regarding 
grant  of   public   lands.) 

There  is,  in  this  declaration  of  Lincoln's,  something 
that  has  not  been  said  so  well,  or  so  practically  since. 
There  is  a  patriotic  impulse  in  it  that  the  whole  country 
today  shares. 

Congressman  Albert  Johnson,  of  Washington,  asks  the 
same  question. 

"The  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  for  an  or- 
ganization of  the  militia  upon  a  uniform  basis  is 
a  subject  of  vital  importance  to  the  future  safety  of 
the  country,  and  is  commended  to  the  serious  attention 
of  Congress."     (Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  3,   1861.) 
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Plans  for  a  permanent  and  large  militia  have  been 
recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1920, — just  as 
Lincoln  recommended  them  in  1863. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROBLEMS  OF  TODAY 

CONGRESSMAN  John  J.  Esch,  of  Wisconsin,  asks: 
What  would  you  do  with  the  industrial  problems  of 
today,  having  more  particular  reference  to  the  solution  of 
the  labor  question  as  it  involves  the  railroads  and  other 
public  utilities? 

"To  secure  to  each  laborer  the  whole  product  of 
his  labor,  or  as  nearly  as  possible,  is  a  worthy  object 

of   any   good    government.     But how   can   a 

Government  effect  it?  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  to, 
as  far  as  possible,  drive  useless  labor  and  idleness  out 
of  existence.  Iron  and  everything  made  of  iron  can  be 
produced  in  sufficient  abundance,  and  with  as  little 
labor,  in  the  United  States  as  anywhere  else  in  the 
world,  therefore  all  labor  done  in  bringing  iron  and  its 
fabrics  from  a  foreign  country  to  the  United  States,  is 
useless  labor.  The  abandonment  of  the  protective 
policy  of  the  American  government  must  result  in  the 
increase  of  both  useless  labor  and  idleness."  (From 
Address  in  Congress,  Dec.  1,  1847.) 

While  this  does  not  fully  answer  the  question,  because 
it  does  not  embody  the  international  changes  that  have 
occurred  since,  it  stands  up  fairly  well  as  a  plea  for  American 
independence,  for  the  protective  policy  of  the  American 
government. 

Congressman  John  W.  Summers,  of  Washington,  asks: 
What  would  you  do  with  the  industrial  problems  of 
today? 

"  These  reflections  show  that  to  reason  and  act 
correctly  on  this  subject,  we  must  look  not  merely 
to  buying  something  cheap,  nor  yet  to  buying  cheap 
and  selling  dear,  but  also  to  having  constant  employ- 
ment, so  that  we  may  have  the  largest  possible  amount 
of  something  to  sell."  (From  address  in  Congress, 
Dec.  1,  1847.) 
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The  same  advice  has  been  given  by  others,  as  if  it  were  a 
new  solution,  and  yet  who  else  but  Lincoln  could  have 
clarified  so  concisely  the  complex  issues  that  we  are  now 
examining,  the  issues  of  under-production,  or  profiteering. 
In  a  few  words,  the  great  American  uncovers  the  source 
of  our  industrial  disease,  as  if  it  were  not  new,  even  in  1863. 

IF  LINCOLN  WERE  A  CANDIDATE  NOW 

ENATOR  Harding,  of  Ohio,  has  asked: 
If  you  were  a  Presidential  candidate  today? 

"The  field  of  glory  is  harvested,  and  the  crop 
is  already  appropriated.  But  new  reapers  will  arrive, 
and  they,  too,  will  seek  a  -field.  It  is  today,  if  what 
history  of  the  world  tells  us  is  true,  necessary  to  sup- 
pose that  men  of  ambition  and  talents  will  continue 
to  spring  up  around  us,  and  when  they  do,  they  will 
naturally  seek  the  gratification  of  their  ruling  passions 
as  others  have  done  before  them.  Many  great  and 
good  men,  sufficiently  qualified  for  any  task  they 
should  undertake,  may  ever  be  found  whose  ambitions 
would  aspire  to  nothing  beyond  a  seat  in  Congress, 
a  Gubernatorial  or  Presidential  chair;  but  such  be- 
long not  to  the  family  of  the  lion,  or  the  tribe  of  the 
eagle.  What!  think  you  those  places  would  satisfy 
an  Alexander,  a  Caesar,  or  a  Napoleon?  Never! 
Towering  genius  disdains  a  beaten  path.  It  seeks 
regions  hitherto  unexplored.  Is  it  unreasonable,  then, 
to  expect  that  some  man  of  the  loftiest  genius,  coupled 
with  ambition  sufficient  to  push  it  to  its  utmost  stretch, 
will  at  some  time  spring  up  among  us?  And  when 
such  a  one  does,  it  will  require  the  people  to  be  united 
with  each  other,  attached  to  the  Government  and  laws 
and  generally  intelligent,  to  successfully  frustrate  his 
designs.  Distinction  wall  be  his  paramount  object,  and 
although  he  would  as  willingly,  perhaps  more  so,  acquire 
it  by  doing  good  as  harm,  yet,  opportunity  being  past, 
and  nothing  left  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  building  up, 
he  would  set  boldly  to  the  task  of  pulling  down." 
(From  political  speech  in  1837.) 
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Congressman  Riddick,  of  Montana,  has  asked  a  ques- 
tion that  should  reveal  Lincoln's  political  conscience. 
Lincoln's  answer  to  this  question  is  steeped  in  the  intense 
partisanship,  which  he  maintained  all  his  life  for  his  party. 
It  reflects  a  clear  impression  that  Lincoln  would  have  had 
no  patience  with  any  non-partisan  organization,  because 
he  never  favored  political  back  doors.  The  Congressman's 
question  is  as  follows: 

What  would  you  say  and  do  if  large  numbers  of  farm- 
ers felt  it  was  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  two  old  politi- 
cal parties  and  organize  a  non-partisan  organization  to 
correct  governmental  injustices  and  secure  their  rights? 

1 '  The  Democrats  are  vulnerable  in  the  heel,  but 
they  are  sound  in  the  head  and  heart, — is  using  a 
figurative  expression.  The  first  part  of  the  figure, 
I  admit,   is  not  merely  figurative,   but  literally  true 

It    seems    that    this    malady    of    their    heels 

operates  on  these  sound-headed  and  honest-hearted 
creatures  very  much  like  the  cork  leg  in  the  comic 
song  did,  which,  when  the  man  once  started  on  it, 
the  more  he  tried  to  stop  it,  the  more  it  would  run  away. 

"Many  countries  have  lost  their  liberty,  and  ours 
may  lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall,  be  it  my  proudest 
plume,  not  that  I  was  the  last  to  desert,  but  that  I 
never  deserted  her. 

1 '  The  Democratic  party  in  1844  elected  a  Southern 
President.  Since  then  they  have  neither  had  a 
Southern  candidate  for  election  or  nomination.  Their 
conventions  of  1848,  1852,  1856,  have  been  struggles 
exclusively  among  Northern  men,  each  vieing  to 
outbid  the  other  for  the  Southern  vote;  the  South, 
standing  calmly  by  to  finally  cry,  '  Going,  going,  going, 
gone!'  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  make  its  power  more  distinctly  seen,  and  thereby 
secure  a  still  higher  bid  at  the  next  succeeding  elec- 
tion."    (From  Address  in  Congress,  1856.) 

As  a  political  text,  this  outburst  of  Lincoln's 
at  a  period  in  his  life  when  he  was  absorbing  his  political 
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education,  conveys  the  brilliancy  of  his  mind,  and  in  a 
measure  reflects  certain  political  bitterness,  which  he 
afterwards  deplored,  for  later,  when  responding  to  a  speech 
in  Springfield,  Illinois,  on  November  20,  1860,  in  honor  of 
his  election,  he  said: 

"In  all  our  rejoicings  let  us  neither  express  nor 
cherish  any  hard  feelings  toward  any  citizen  who  by 
his  vote  has  differed  from  us.  Let  us,  at  all  times, 
remember  that  all  American  citizens  are  brothers  of  a 
common  country,  and  should  weld  together  in  the  bonds 

of  fraternal  feeling Our  Government  rests  on 

public  opinion.     Whoever  can  change  public  opinion 
can  change  the  government  just  so  much." 

THE  IMMIGRATION  PROBLEM 

ENATOR  New,  of  Indiana,  asks  this  question: 
What  would  be  your  views  today  on  foreign  immi- 
gration? 

"The  act  passed  at  the  last  session  for  the  en- 
couragement of  immigration   has,   so  far  as  possible, 
been  put  in  operation.     A  liberal  disposition   toward 
this  great  national  policy  is  manifest  by  most  of  the 
European  states,  and  ought  to  be  reciprocated  on  our 
part  by  giving  the  immigrant  effective  national  pro- 
tection.    I  regard  our  immigrants  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal   replenishing   streams   which    are    appointed    by 
Providence  to  repair  the  ravages  of  internal  war,  and 
its  wastes  of  national  strength  and  health.     All  that 
is  necessary  is  to  secure  the  flow  of  that  stream  in  its 
present  fullness."    (Message  to  Congress,  Dec.  6,  1864.) 
Obviously,  this  view  applied  to  the  time  when  foreign 
immigration  was  the  hope  of  America.     Possibly,  it  is  so 
no  more,  but  Lincoln  did  not  mean  to  encourage  the  pres- 
ence of  the  alien  who  disagreed  with  the  American  govern- 
ment.    Speaking   in   his   annual   message   to    Congress   in 
1861,  he  said: 

"In  regard  to  Germans  and  foreigners  I  esteem 
them  no  better  than  other  people,  nor  any  worse. 
It  is  not  my  nature,  when  I  see  people  borne  down 
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by  the  weight  of  their  shackles — the  oppression  of 
tyranny — to  make  their  life  more  bitter  by  heaping 
upon  them  greater  burden." 

Lincoln  further  amplifies  this  policy,  which  is  one  that 
might  easily  benefit  some  parts  of  Europe,  today,  when 
he  said  in  this  same  message  of  1861 : 

''Inasmuch  as  our  country  is  exclusive  ....  and 
the  countries  of  Europe  are  densely  populated,  if 
there  are  any  abroad  who  desire  to  make  this  the  land 
of  their  adoption,  it  is  not  in  my  heart  to  throw  aught 
in  their  way  to  prevent  them  from  coming  to  the  United 
States." 

Lincoln's  attitude  toward  European  affairs,  was,  how- 
ever, never  blind  to  the  ultimate  entanglement  that  might 
arise.  For  instance  a  member  of  Congress  sending  the  fol- 
lowing question,  is  answered  by  Lincoln: 

What  is  your  attitude  towards  Japan? 

"  Owing  to  the  peculiar  situation  of  Japan  and 
the  anomalous  form  of  its  government,  the  action 
of  that  Empire  in  performing  treaty  stipulations, 
is  inconstant  and  capricious."  (From  Message  to  Con- 
gress,  1864.) 

The  surprising  feature  in  the  reaction  of  Lincoln's 
thought  to  questions  submitted  by  members  of  Congress, 
many  of  them  born  since  Lincoln  died,  is  the  value  of  his 
national  advice  to  the  problems  of  1920.  Although  space 
has  not  allowed  a  full  measure  of  Lincoln's  wisdom  in  its 
bearing  upon  these  great  issues  of  the  present,  enough  has 
been  found  to  stimulate  the  political  philosophy  of  today 
with   Lincoln's   mind. 

Among  those  questions  which  were  addressed  by  mem- 
bers of  Congress,  who  failed  to  sign  them,  we  select  only 
the  following,  because  they  touch  upon  specifically  modern 
issues.  For  instance,  the  following  question  has  been 
significantly  answered  by  Lincoln,  although  it  is  essentially 
a  question  of  1920. 
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THE    LEAGUE   OF    NATIONS 

THE  question  is: 
Would   you    have    been    in    favor   of  the   League   of 
Nations? 

"  ....  That  sentiment  is  that  no  domestic  con- 
tention whatever  that  may  arise  among  the  parties 
of  this  Republic,  ought  in  any  sense  be  referred  to 
any  foreign  arbitrament,  least  of  all  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  a  European  monarchy.  The  forbearance  of 
this  Government  has  been  so  long  continued  as  to 
lead  some  foreign  nations  to  shape  their  action  as  if 
they  supposed  the  early  destruction  of  our  national 
union  was  probable.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  this 
sovereignty  and  right  of  the  United  States  are  now 
everywhere  practically  respected  by  foreign  powers 
"     (From  Message  to  Congress,  1861.) 

Senator  Poindexter  of  Washington,  in  his  letter  to 
The  Forum,  writes: 

"One  of  the  things  that  has  been  a  subject  of  sharp 
political  differences  of  recent  years  is  the  method  of  party 
control."  Formulated  into  a  question,  Lincoln's  answer 
is  intensely  partisan.     Senator  Poindexter  asks: 

Would  you  oppose  party  corruption? 

"I  know  that  the  great  volcano  at  Washington 
aroused  and  directed  by  the  evil  spirit  that  reigns 
there,  is  belching  forth  the  lava  of  political  corruption 
in  a  current  broad  and  deep  ....  bidding  fair  to 
leave  unscathed  no  green  spot  or  living  thing."  (From 
Address  made  in  1839.) 

Senator  Bert  M.  Fernald  asks  this  question: 

What  is  the  President's  chief  duty? 

"  ...  in  all  our  rejoicing,  let  us  neither  express 
nor  cherish  any  hard  feeling  towards  any  citizen  who 
by  his  votes  has  differed  from  us.  Let  us  at  all  times 
remember  that  all  American  citizens  are  brothers  of  a 
common  country,  and  should  dwell  together  in  the  bonds 
of  fraternal  feeling."     (From  Address,  Nov.  20,  1860.) 
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ill  appeal  to  you  to  constantly  bear  in  mind  that 
not  with  politicians,  not  with  Presidents,  not  with 
office-seekers,  but  with  you  is  the  question.  Shall 
the  union  and  shall  the  liberties  of  this  country  be 
preserved  to  the  latest  generation?  (Address,  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1861.) 

"Our  Government  rests  on  public  opinion.  Who- 
ever can  change  public  opinion  can  change  the  Gov- 
ernment just  so  much. 

"The  people  themselves  and  not  their  servants, 
can  safely  reverse  their  own  deliberate  decisions. 

"I  think  the  man  whom,  for  the  time  being,  the 
people  have,  under  the  Constitution,  made  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  their  Army  and  Navy,  is  the  man 
who  holds  the  power  and  the  responsibility  of  making 
it.  If  he  uses  the  power  justly,  the  same  people  will 
probably  justify  him.  I  must  hereafter,  as  heretofore, 
do  so  much  as  the  public  safety  may  seem  to  require." 


KIPLING 

By  Faith  Baldwin 
He  has  loved  Britain  well,  and  Mankind  more; 
White  men  and  brown,  his  love  for  them  is  great 
With  comprehension:  big  with  dreams:  elate 
With  shouted  pride.     On  Sussex  Downs;  by  hoar 
New  England  fields:  in  Jungles;  past  the  Gate 
Which  gives  on  Eastern  magic;  through  hate 
And  love  which  sing  above  the  battle-roar 
He  leads  us  to  the  heart  of  Man  and  Fate. 

Yes.     He  has  loved:  has  glorified  the  best, 

And  wept  the  worst,  of  men :  has  proved  love,  clear, 

In  song,  in  tale,  in  deed.     Is  he  not  one 

Of  mary  moital  men  who  biavfd  the  Test, 

And  gave  for  God,  for  Mankind,  and  for  dear, 

Unsmiling  Freedom,  his  beloved  son? 


DO  THE  DEAD  COME 

BACK? 

A  PSYCHOLOGICAL  INTERPRETATION  OF 
HUMAN  GULLIBILITY 

By  Joseph  J  astro  w,  A.M.,  Ph.D. 

{Professor  of  Psychology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin) 


"War  entails  a  violent  disturbance  of  habits  of 
thinking  no  less  than  of  ways  of  living.  The  profound 
unsettlement  is  even  more  drastic  in  its  effects  on  emo- 
tion and  reason  than  on  action  and  will.  It  distorts 
the  trend  and  temper  of  belief.  It  brings  forward  ir- 
regular beliefs  that  thrive  on  the  abandoned  habita- 
tions as  well  as  the  frontiers  of  the  intellectual  domain. 
Warfare  entails  a  reversion  to  primitive  elemental  re- 
actions and  passions,  such  as  are  sternly  restrained 
in  the  regulated  contacts  of  peace.  By  a  like  process, 
the  state  of  war — which  i3  so  essentially  a  state  of  mind 
— favors  a  revival  of  earlier,  simpler,  logical  habits  and 
mental  attitudes,  for  the  most  part  outgrown  in  the 
disciplined  relations  of  an  adjusted  and  educated 
society.  The  belief  in  the  reality  of  ghosts  and  in  the 
communication  of  departed  spirits  is  among  the  oldest 
and  most  universal  of  such  convictions/* 


THERE  are  two  problems  involved  in  the  revival  in 
these  science-saturated  days  of  a  belief  in  spirit- 
agency  as  a  tenable,  possibly  an  inevitable  hy- 
pothesis to  account  for  the  accredited  observations 
of  creditable  reporters.  The  first  considers  the  grounds  for 
the  strong  inclination  toward  the  belief  and  the  entire 
psychological  setting  that  makes  converts  to  it.  The  second 
examines  and  appraises  the  evidence.  The  first  inquiry  is 
mainly  psychological,  the  second  mainly  logical;     but  the 
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two  overlap  and  interact.  They  do  so  particularly  because 
a  good  share  of  the  evidence  requires  some  sort  of  a  psy- 
chological explanation.  In  the  revival  of  a  belief  in  spirits 
and  in  the  general  credibility  of  the  alleged  phenomena  in 
which  it  finds  a  place,  we  are  dealing  both  with  an  inclina- 
tion to  believe,  and  with  the  meaning  and  value  of  the  array 
of  evidence  which  is  advanced  in  support  of  the  belief;  an 
evidence  that  to  some  minds  compels  recourse — it  may  be 
willingly,  it  may  be  reluctantly — to  the  spiritualistic 
hypothesis. 

Such  compulsion  derives  its  driving  force  largely  from 
the  mental  disposition.  It  appears  in  all  beliefs  that  have 
a  strong  emotional  tone  and,  by  that  token,  a  personal 
appeal.  Man  is  an  imperfectly  logical  animal.  The  satis- 
factions which  he  seeks  and  obtains  in  his  beliefs  depend 
upon  his  total  nature,  in  which  the  emotional  and  the 
aesthetic  parts  are  commonly  the  stronger.  He  craves 
pleasant  and  beautiful  thoughts.  The  most  direct  function 
of  belief  is  to  control  conduct;  in  practical  affairs  men  must 
believe  the  truth  or  come  to  grief.  But  even  in  these  there 
is  large  latitude,  and  the  affairs  of  life  have  been  regulated 
acceptably  and  happily  by  all  manners  of  " systems"  which 
proved  to  be  vain  or  absurd  to  a  later  generation :  witness 
the  many  medical  systems  and  cures  that  have  run  their 
course  and  contributed  to  the  debris  of  thought.  Yet  these 
reappear  today  in  newer  setting  and  give  rise  to  modern 
cults,  claiming  as  the  corner-stone  of  the  temple  the  stone 
which  the  scientific  builders  rejected.  The  belief  in  spirits 
does  not  stand  alone  in  its  successive  resurrections  or  re- 
incarnations. Thought-waves,  Oriental  mysticism,  the- 
osophy,  faith-cures,  "demonstrations"  by  verbal  fiats  of 
denial  of  ills,  palmistry,  astrology  and  phrenology,  all  may 
flourish  on  a  hospitable  modern  soil;  all  present  phases  of 
appeal  to  believing  minds;  all  display  formidable  masses 
of  evidence  to  establish  claims  of  logical  respectability. 


i 


CRUDELY    CREDULOUS    MINDS 

N  many  of  life's  relations  the  connection  between  theory 
and   practise,  between  what  we   believe  and  what  we 
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do,  is  so  remote  and  elastic  as  to  tolerate  gaps  and  dis- 
crepancies without  inconvenience  to  the  believer,  without 
"showing"  conspicuously  to  those  who  are  privileged  to 
see  the  mental  apparel.  The  directly  practical  kinds  of 
belief  are  protected  from  extravagant  speculation.  If 
grossly  false  or  bizarre,  they  would  soon  lead  to  disaster  if 
projected  too  violently  against  hard  reality.  Even  those 
who  claim  that  thinking  health  or  bank  accounts  is  tanta- 
mount to  having  them,  do  not  expect  such  accounts  to  be 
honored  by  a  hard-headed  world.  Apart  from  these  there 
is  endless  room  for  speculative  investments  which  yield 
their  dividends  in  the  satisfaction  which  they  bring.  Be- 
liefs are  cherished  for  insight  and  for  consolation,  and  for 
mixed  motives  of  both  varieties. 

As  to  the  belief  in  the  communication  of  the  departed — 
today  as  of  old,  through  the  ministrations  of  specially 
endowed  mediums  or  adepts — among  the  varieties  of 
believers  there  will  be  many  who  are  moved  largely  by 
inclination  and  require  slight  evidence  to  embrace  what 
they  cherish.  Such  minds  do  not  demand,  perhaps  would 
not  understand,  rigid  logical  standards.  It  is  only  when 
they  fall  far  below  the  acceptable  level  that  such  minds 
are  called  crudely  credulous,  or  gullible.  The  greater 
interest  lies  in  minds  with  fair  or  decidedly  more  than  fair 
standards  of  belief,  who  in  most  of  their  intellectual  invest- 
ments display  reasonable  caution,  and  even  marked  pro- 
ficiency in  handling  situations  and  arguments  requiring 
high-grade  rational  powers.  Through  such  sponsors  the 
belief  in  spirits  acquires  a  prestige  reflecting  the  reputation 
of  those  who  hold  them.  It  is  conspicuously  true  that  the 
quotations  of  belief  in  "spirits"  are  maintained  in  the 
public  esteem  by  the  total  mass  of  such  personal  endorse- 
ments; among  our  acquaintances  and  among  reputable 
and  even  distinguished  men  we  are  faced  with  the  ungracious 
task  of  inquiring  into  the  qualification  of  the  more  influential 
sponsors. 

We  may  make  the  task  less  invidious  and  more  profit- 
able by  reviewing  the  varieties  of  evidence.     Let  it  be  noted 
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that  there  is  little  in  the  types  of  evidence,  for  modern 
spirits  agency,  dating  from  the  American  revival  of  1848,  or 
in  any  of  its  still  more  recent  revivals,  that  may  not  be  found 
in  similar  beliefs  of  older  days.  The  new  features  consist 
in  the  attempt  to  apply  to  the  evidence  more  rigid  scientific 
standards  growing  out  of  the  laboratory,  together  with  a 
few  innovations  somewhat  technical.  There  are  the  physi- 
cal phenomena  apparently  defying  the  accredited  laws  of 
the  behavior  of  matter;  and  there  are  the  psychological 
(often  called  the  psychic)  phenomena,  of  which  the  type  is 
the  command  of  knowledge  or  powers  not  recognized  by 
accredited  psychology. 

DUPES  OF  EUSAPIA  PALADINO 

THE  most  recent  and  widely  sponsored  exemplar  of  the 
physical  evidence  is  recorded  in  the  famous  "case" 
of  Eusapia  Paladino.  This  illiterate  Italian  woman  con- 
vinced Professor  Lombroso,  in  1892,  of  her  supernormal 
powers;  through  this  agency  Professor  Richet,  of  Paris, 
was  convinced;  then  a  group  of  English  observers,  notably 
Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Mr.  F.  W.  H.  Myers;  then  more  and 
more  sponsors  of  eminence  in  all  lands,  including  our  own. 
Mr.  Carrington,  an  American,  has  devoted  a  volume  to  an 
account  and  an  endorsement  of  her  career.  Yet,  through 
her  twenty  years  of  mediumship,  critical  observers  testified 
to  nothing  unusual  and  much  suspicious  in  her  manifesta- 
tions, and  repeatedly  she  was  detected  in  gross  fraud. 
The  fact  remains  that  she  was  "  investigated ' '  by  elaborate, 
scientifically  devised  tests,  by  men  of  competent  scientific 
judgment,  and  pronounced  "genuine."  Mr.  Carrington, 
who  has  detected  fraud  in  a  considerable  number  of  med- 
iums, sums  up  her  case  thus:  "Eusapia  is  genuine;  but  she 
is,  so  far  as  I  know,  almost  unique.  *  *  *  In  her  may  now 
be  said  to  culminate  and  focus  the  whole  evidential  case  for 
the  physical  phenomena  of  spiritualism."  If  Eusapia  is  a 
fraud,  then  the  whole  case  is  "utterly,  irretrievably  ruined." 
In  1910  two  observers  were  smuggled  under  the  table 
which  Paladino  "levitated"  without  contact — which  levi- 
tation   formed    the  crux  of  her  performance.     With   their 
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eyes  within  a  few  inches  of  her  educated  foot,  they  saw  this 
member  insert  itself  under  the  leg  of  the  table  and  levitate. 
Nothing  in  Eusapia's  repertoire  was  more  recondite  than 
this  or  had  more  to  do  with  the  basis  of  her  marvelous 
reputation.  To  an  observer  free  from  any  prejudice  and 
conversant  with  the  possibilities  of  fraud,  her  performance 
was,  if  not  transparent,  at  least  suspicious  and  dull. 

The  question  is  insistent:  Why  did  so  many  competent 
observers  accept  these  trivial  performances  as  evidence 
of  a  spirit  agency?  Either  the  distinguished  witnesses 
were  by  training  and  temperament  unfit  to  sit  in  judgment 
on  performances  of  this  type,  or  they  were  so  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  " spirit' '  hypothesis  that  they  were  com- 
pletely disqualified  for  the  task.  In  some  instances  the 
one  judgment  is  correct,  in  others  the  other;  and  both  with 
charitable  allowances.  There  is  no  presumption  that  all 
men  trained  in  science,  whether  physicists,  biologists  or 
psychologists,  will  by  virtue  of  such  training  be  competent 
to  detect  how  the  trick  is  done ;  while  the  gap  between  such 
failure  and  the  assumption  of  spirit  agency  is  a  discrepancy 
of  titanic  proportions  —  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
witness  who  found  the  hostler  and  the  harness  in  the  stable 
and  the  hdrse  gone,  and  concluded  that  the  hostler  had 
eaten  the  horse.  Both  assumptions  account  for  the  " facts," 
but  at  what  cost  of  logical  consistency  with  the  rest  of  the 
phenomena  and  hypotheses  which  the  daily  round  of 
rational  thought  and  action  presents  and  requires! 

The  central  type  of  the  "psychical"  phenomena  is  the 
disclosure  by  the  medium  of  information  of  the  personal 
affairs  of  the  sitter,  including  details  apparently  as  far 
removed  from  the  reach  of  her  (the  female  of  the  species  is 
more  deadly)  mental  apprehension,  as  is  the  table  or 
tamborine  beyond  the  reach  of  the  prehensile  foot  or  hand. 
Both  cases  bring  their  challenge  by  way  of  a  negative, — 
always  a  difficult,  at  times  an  unfair  process  of  argument. 
The  skeptical  critic  is  assured  solemnly  and  reiteratedly 
that  the  medium  could  not  possibly  have  done  this  or  known 
that;    that  fraud  was  out  of  the  question;    that  tests  were 
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rigid;  that  witnesses  were  honest;  and  consequently  "it" 
must  have  been  spirits,  or  telepathy,  or  something  occult 
and  mysterious, — in  brief,  "psychic"  power  of  a  rare  sort, 
not  exercised  by  ordinary  mortals,  and  dogmatically  denied 
by  prejudiced  men  of  science,  who  have  never  had  "ex- 
periences"   of   their   own. 

THE    FAMOUS    PSYCHIC    MRS.     PIPER 

THE  most  famous  of  the  "psychic"  cases  is  Mrs.  Piper, 
who  seems  to  be  the  accredited  medium  of  "psychic 
researchers"  who  have  departed  this  life.  Mrs.  Piper  is 
evidently  an  attractive  and  intelligent  woman  who  has 
done  much  to  relieve  the  tedium  of  the  tawdry  professional 
seance.  The  ordinary  psychic  sport  of  visiting  mediums 
carries  much  the  same  flavor  as  visiting  slums;  Mrs.  Piper 
lifts  the  profession  to  the  agreeable  level  of  respectful  and 
alertly  intellectual  accomplishment. 

In  his  sitting  with  Mrs.  Piper,  Dr.  Hall  invented  a 
fictitious  niece,  whose  spirit  none  the  less  came  and  revealed 
intimate  details  quite  as  "evidential"  as  most  of  Mrs. 
Piper's  revelations.  There  is  a  strange  incident  in  the 
career  of  Mrs.  Piper;  for  at  one  time  she  confessed  to  the 
natural  means  by  which  her  mediumship  was  conducted, 
though  she  promptly  withdrew  the  confession.  It  is  plain 
that  the  "higher  phases"  of  mediumship  are  not  free  from 
the  dubious  ways  of  the  more  common  varieties.  Nor  are 
mercenary  motives  the  only  ones  to  be  considered.  The 
love  of  mystifying,  the  satisfactions  of  notoriety,  the  invi- 
tations which  a  neurotic  constitution  invites,  as  well  as 
what  Huxley  referred  to  as  the  downright  lying  of  persons 
whose  word  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  must  all  be  taken  into 
account. 

Bernard  Shaw  is  more  direct:  "It  is  useless  to  mince 
matters  in  dealing  with  ghost  stories — the  existence  of  a 
liar  is  more  probable  than  the  existence  of  a  ghost." 

It  is  inherent  in  the  "psychical"  performance  (except 
in  the  simpler  varieties  in  which  detection  requires  ingenuity 
but  nothing  more)  that  the  medium  cannot  be  investigated, 
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at  least  not  conclusively,  without  the  medium's  co-opera- 
tion. Like  a  patient,  the  medium  must  aid  if  not  supply 
the  diagnosis.  The  psychologist  is  not  a  mind-reader,  no 
more  and  not  otherwise  than  is  the  medium;  or  he  would  not 
be  occupying  a  sadly  underpaid  professorship.  Dr.  Stanley 
Hall  pertinently  writes  of  and  to  Mrs.  Piper:  'Would 
that  she  would  give  the  world  her  own  utterly  candid 
biographie  intime  or  a  confession  of  her  honest  womanly 
reactions  to  all  this  business!  For  one,  I  must  believe  that 
she  could,  if  she  would,  shed  more  true  light  upon  her  case 
than  has  been  done  by  all  who  have  so  far  studied  her." 
The  Fox  sisters  confessed  as  mature  women  how  they  had 
started  and  startled  the  spiritualistic  movement  (1848)  as 
mischievous  or  hysterical  children  dislocating  their  joints 
and  thus  "rapping"  out  messages  from  the  beyond.  Dr. 
Hall  proposes  for  Mrs.  Piper  a  similar  consummation  of  her 
career.  Briefly,  then,  the  evidential  case  for  spirit  messages 
turns  upon  the  improbability  that  the  mediums  in  their  own 
personalities  could  have  had  access  to  intimate  and  personal 
details  which  they  reveal  in  behalf  of  departed  relatives  to 
their  inquiring  survivors. 

AN    AMAZING    AMERICAN    CASE 

AT  this  stage  a  subtle  complication  enters.  The 
dTxL  phenomenon  of  dissociated  expressions,  and,  when 
developed,  of  dissociated  personalities,  more  or  less  perma- 
nent or  recurrent  in  some  instances,  voluntarily  assumed  or 
consented  to  in  trance-states  in  other  instances,  is  fully 
recognized  by  psychologists.  Most  students  of  Mrs.  Piper 
hold  that  she  gives  her  replies  in  a  trance,  that  is,  in  a  state 
dissociated  from  her  wide-awake  personality.  But  just 
how  far  the  one  (dissociated)  half  knows  what  the  other 
(normal)  half  is  saying  is  not  clear.  The  line  is  as  difficult 
to  draw  as  between  belief  and  make-belief  in  children,  and 
more  so.  Such  automatisms  can  be  developed  to  a  remark- 
able extent.  An  amazing  instance  is  of  American  origin, 
occurring  in  an  attractive  and  intelligent  personality — the 
case  of  " Patience  Worth,"  beginning  as  a  halting  revelation 
by  painful  spelling  of  words  on  a  "ouija"  board  and  ending 
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with  the  fluent  automatic  authorship  of  a  novel  of  creditable 
interest  and  workmanship,  "Hope  Trueblood."  We  have 
the  assurance  of  the  editor  of  Mrs.  Curran's  productions 
(Mrs.  Curran  is  the  normal  personality  of  which  "Patience 
Worth"  is  the  dissociated  literary  alternate)  that  the 
historical  knowledge,  the  scenes,  the  language,  the  incidents, 
the  sentiments  of  her  writings  are  beyond  the  reach  of  Mrs. 
Curran's  earthly  experiences  and  conscious  memory.  Mrs. 
Curran  and  her  editor  are  unquestionably  sincere,  and  the 
extraordinary  accomplishment  is  free  from  the  suspicion 
often  surrounding  mediumistic  communication,  the  literary 
standards  of  which  are  commonly  on  a  par  with  those  of 
the  medium.  None  the  less,  Mrs.  Curran  must  be  relied 
upon  to  solve  the  mystery.  The  spirit  hypothesis  is  not 
definitely  offered  in  connection  with  her  automatic  author- 
ship. The  logic  of  the  supposition  that  these  writings  and 
their  content  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  what  is  accredited 
in  scientific  psychology,  is  the  interesting  point  in  common 
with  the  "spirit"  hypothesis. 

A  further  phase  of  investigation  must  be  touched  upon. 
It  offers  an  experimental  approach  to  the  problem.  The 
hypothesis  of  "telepathy"  assumes  the  communication  of 
mind  with  mind  apart  from  the  recognized  channels  of  the 
senses.  The  largest  expenditure  of  energy  and  patience  of 
"psychical  researchers"  has  gone  to  prove  telepathy  as  a 
power  exercised  by  exceptional  individuals.  For  if  once 
this  alleged  power  can  be  demonstrated  to  exist,  it  may  be 
used  as  a  means  of  explaining  many  another  phenomenon 
of  which  the  annals  of  psychic  research  are  full  to  over- 
flowing. To  establish  even  the  slightest  presumption  in 
favor  of  telepathy  is  a  technical  and  laborious  undertaking. 
We  must  be  sure  that  the  ordinary  channels  of  communica- 
tion, including  the  subtle  ones  of  suggestion,  of  "fishing," 
and  guessing,  and  shrewd  inference,  and  involuntary  clues, 
have  been  completely  considered.  Then  there  is  coinci- 
dence; and  to  complex  conditions  the  doctrine  of  chances  is 
not  easily  applied.  But  this  type  of  investigation  is 
scientific   in    that   the  experimenter  controls  the  conditions 
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and  sets  the  tests,  which  is  very  far  from  true  of  the  so-called 
test-seance.  Carelessness  or  lack  of  insight  on  the  experi- 
menter's part  may  lead  to  apparently  favorable  results. 
Relying  upon  a  considerable  array  of  such  experiments, 
certain  English  observers  maintain  that  telepathy  has  long 
been  established,  though  part  of  the  evidence  which  they 
accepted  (not  so  unlike  the  Paladino  case)  has  since  been 
shown  to  be  the  result  of  collusion  and  equally  intelligible 
devices  to  conceal  the  mechanism  of  hints  and  clues  and  thus 
baffle  the  investigator.  For  once  again  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  the  critical  investigator  must  overcome  the  negative 
assumption  that  the  thought  transference  was  not  accom- 
plished by  recognized  methods,  by  showing  just  what  these 
subtle  processes  are  and  how  they  operate.  This  is  logically 
unfair  since  it  is  the  telepathist's  business  to  prove  his  case. 
As,  however,  the  telepathist  is  satisfied  with  evidence 
which  to  critical  standard  is  wholly  inadequate,  the  only 
way  to  advance  matters  is  to  expose  the  inadequacy. 

THE  TELEPATHIC  HYPOTHESIS 

AN  American  investigator,  Prof.  J.  E.  Coover,  working 
Jr\.  under  the  Stanford  Endowment  for  Psychical  Re- 
search, has  set  forth  in  convincing  detail  the  requirements 
for  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  telepathic  hypothesis. 
His  conclusion  is  entirely  negative;  as  in  the  case  of  snakes 
in  Ireland  there  is  no  telepathy.  But  the  reasons  why 
persons  believe  in  the  existence  of  the  psychic  ''snakes" 
or  are  convinced  that  they  have  seen  them,  are  many  and 
elusive  and  constitute  a  legitimate  problem.  Prominent 
in  the  findings  is  the  proof  of  subliminal  (often  called 
subconscious)  indications  of  thought  or  tendency  or  atti- 
tude; this, in  turn,  indicates  the  importance  of  the  submerged 
life  of  the  mind,  now  and  then  bringing  to  the  surface  data 
and  motives  ordinarily  overlooked.  The  factor  of  similar 
mental  habits  is  likewise  responsible  for  many  a  coincidence, 
thus  truly  shown  to  be  not  pure  chance — nor  yet  telepathy. 
Moreover,  by  the  same  careful  and  verifiable  method, 
Professor  Coover  investigated  the  alleged  powers  of  mediums 
or  "psychics" — who  flourish  abundantly  upon  the  Pacific 
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Coast — and  found  that  when  properly  tested  their  powers 
were  just  as  negative  as  those  of  the  ordinary  citizen.  To 
assume  telepathy  as  either  a  substitute  for  the  "spirit" 
hypothesis  or  as  operative  in  conjunction  with  it  is  to  build 
upon  sand. 

It  is  only  when  we  face  the  evidence  offered  for  spirit 
agency  and  communication  with  some  close  appreciation 
of  the  many-sided  problems  which  it  presents,  that  we  are 
properly  equipped  to  appraise  the  value  of  the  testimony 
of  its  supporters  and  the  value  of  the  phenomenon  which 
is  offered  as  evidential.  If  we  add  but  one  more  type  to  the 
summary— obviously  stripped  to  a  bare  outline — we  shall 
have  reviewed  the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  telling  of  the 
classes  of  evidence  which  have  made  recent  converts  to 
spiritualism  among  the  educated  and  critically  minded. 
These  are  the  spontaneous  appearances  of  apparitions  of 
departed  dear  ones,  or  premonitions  of  death  or  serious 
situations,  which  are  of  all  the  most  personally  impressive 
of  experiences;  they  are  free  from  the  suspicion  attaching 
to  mediumistic  phenomena,  but  on  the  other  hand  suffer 
from  vagueness  and  uncertainty  in  report.  They  cannot 
be  summarily  dismissed,  nor  can  it  be  expected  that  in 
many  cases  they  will  carry  more  than  a  plausible  suggestion 
of  their  origin.  The  most  probable  explanation  is  some 
falsification  of  memory  or  perception — not  quite  the  same 
as  a  full-fledged  hallucination,  but  akin  in  mechanism — or, 
again,  some  dissociation  of  the  mind's  equipment  by  which 
the  creator  of  the  impression  conceals  the  fact  that  author 
and  reader — the  revealer  and  the  one  to  whom  the  message 
is  revealed — are  one,  yet  with  the  relation  so  subtly  dis- 
guised that  the  revelation  comes  with  a  sense  of  surprise. 
This  is  a  familiar  dream-trick,  and  dreams  represent  a  form 
of  dissociation;  it  is  well  described  by  Mr.  Greenwood,  who 
compares  it  to  what  would  happen  in  conscious  composition 
"if  Sheridan  wondered  while  he  was  writing  his  'School  for 
Scandal'  why  on  earth  a  screen  was  to  be  placed  on  the 
stage  in  Act  III,  and  found  out  the  purpose  with  a  shock  of 
surprise  when  he  caused  the  screen  to  fall."     The  revelation 
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of  the  apparition  or  the  premonition,  the  solution  of  a 
quest,  is  the  breaking  through  to  conscious  awareness  (at 
times  with  a  dramatic  intensity)  of  the  subsconcious  under- 
currents of  the  mind's  imaginings.  It  is  the  persistence  of 
such  tendencies  that  underlies  the  central  conception  of  the 
Freudian  school  of  mental  diagnosis  and  treatment. 

This  may  seem  a  very  roundabout  approach  to  the  re- 
vival of  belief  in  spirits;  but,  as  in  other  instances,  the 
longer  way  around  is  the  shorter  way  home.  If  the  reader 
had  been  told  that  the  revival  was  but  another  instance  of 
the  recurrence  of  credulity  under  mental  stress,  he  would 
have  felt  personally  unconvinced,  and  would  have  been 
ready  with  the  rejoinder  that  psychology  must  have  some 
more  tangible  and  more  constructive  mode  of  disposing  of 
the  spirit  hypothesis,  if  it  expects  a  hearing.  For  here  is 
a  whole  range  of  facts  to  be  explained;  and  if  not  spirits, 
what  then  is  the  explanation?  Consequently  the  counsel 
for  the  defense  has  a  double  duty,  to  point  out  the  unrelia- 
bility of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  and  to  indicate  how 
much  more  consistently  the  whole  issue  may  be  explained 
in  quite  different  and  consistent  terms.  That  the  latter  is 
the  more  important  task  is  the  reason  for  giving  it  the 
major  consideration.  Let  us  turn  to  the  other  phase  of  the 
problem. 

DISTINGUISHED    SCIENTISTS    BELIEVE    IN    SPIRITS 

PROMINENT  among  the  sponsors  for  the  belief  in 
spirits  with  large  influence  upon  the  English-reading 
public  are  Sir  Richard  Crookes  and  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  both 
distinguished  physicists  with  important  contributions  to 
science  to  their  credit.  But  the  assumption  that  they  have 
carried  on  their  investigations  in  spiritualism  in  the  spirit 
of  science  is  not  only  gratuitous,  but  demonstrably  false. 
This  from  Sir  Richard: 

"I  pass  on  to  a  seance  held  last  night  at  Hackney.  Katie 
never  appeared  to  greater  perfection,  and  for  nearly  two  hours 
she  walked  about  the  room,  conversing  familiarly  with  those  pres- 
ent. On  several  occasions  she  took  my  arm  when  walking,  and 
the  impression  conveyed  to  my  mind  that  it  was  a  living  woman 
at  my  side,  instead  of  a  visitor  from  the  other  world,  was  so  strong" 
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that  "  I  asked  permission  to  clasp  her  in  my  arms,"  which  being 
"graciously  given  ...  I  accordingly  did — well,  as  any  gentleman 
would  do  under  the  circumstances." 

"Could  one  want  a  better  example,"  asks  Mr.  Tuckett, 
"of  an  unscientific  attitude  in  a  scientific  investigator?" 
Sir  William  Barrett,  another  eminent  physicist  who  also 
subscribes,  though  more  reservedly,  to  similar  occult  phe- 
nomena, has  summarized  Sir  William  Crookes'  position,  after 
a  quarter  of  a  century  of  adherence  to  the  "spirit"  reality  of 
phenomena  repeatedly  shown  to  be  produced  by  vulgar 
fraud.  He  believes  that  raps  are  caused  by  an  unseen  in- 
telligence, that  light  and  heavy  bodies  can  alter  their  weight, 
that  a  medium  can  be  raised  off  the  ground  by  spirit 
levitation,  that  musical  instruments  can  be  played  without 
human  hands  and  in  a  way  impossible  by  normal  means, 
that  intelligent  messages  can  be  written  by  unseen  hands, 
that  red-hot  coals  can  be  handled  without  injury,  and 
"most  astonishing  of  all,  under  elaborate  test  conditions,  a 
materialised  and  beautiful  female  figure  several  times  ap- 
peared clothed  in  a  white  robe  so  real  that  not  only  was  its 
pulse  taken,  but  it  was  repeatedly  photographed,  sometimes 
by  the  aid  of  the  electric  arc  light,  and  on  one  occasion 
simultaneously  with  and  beside  the  entranced  medium." 
The  fact  that  the  mediums  responsible  for  most  of  the  clauses 
in  this  creed  were  repeatedly  detected  in  the  grossest  fraud 
did  not  alter  Sir  William's  sublime  faith. 

Let  the  reader  judge  how  far  the  principles  of  physics, 
which  formed  the  life-work  of  Sir  William  Crookes,  are  up- 
held in  the  confession  of  his  faith  in  spirits,  or  how  far  they 
show  the  working  of  the  type  of  mind  which  we  associate 
with  scientific  expertness  in  the  weighing  of  evidence. 
Some  of  his  friends  explain  that  Sir  William  was  extremely 
short-sighted,  which  prevented  accurate  observation.  But 
the  real  defect  is  a  mental  one;  the  prejudice  of  belief 
blinds  to  the  logic  of  interpretation  even  more  than  to  the 
facts.  And  since  such  a  state  of  mind  can  occur  in  those 
scientifically  trained,  with  full  cognisance  of  the  principles 
of  scientific  evidence,  one  is  inclined  to  the  hypothesis  of 
reserved   areas  of  conviction,   held   immune   to   logic  and 
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reserved  for  free  play  of  emotion.  Circumscribed  blind- 
spots  are  formed  in  the  mental  vision — not  unlike  the  fixed 
ideas  (delusions)  of  abnormal  minds,  rational  until  their 
own  vagaries  are  touched  upon.  One  set  of  beliefs  emotion- 
ally cherished  or  used  as  a  release  from  the  hampering 
restrictions  of  logic,  is  detached  from  the  setting  in  the 
general  consistency  of  one's  mental  system,  and  held 
tenaciously  against  all  reason.  There  seems  to  be  a  craving 
for  some  outlet  in  which  one  may  believe  freely,  warmly, 
without  the  compunction  of  logic  or  conscience.  The  man 
of  science  may  be  professionally  critical  and  temperamentally 
credulous;  or  he  may  exercise  his  scientific  qualities  in  one 
field  and  revel  in  their  total  abandonment  in  another  where 
his  emotional  interests  are  engaged. 

PROFESSOR    LOMBROSO'S    TESTIMONY 

IN  this  bare  statement  the  formula  is  applicable  only  in 
extreme  cases,  such  as  the  one  cited.  Shaded  and 
tempered  to  varied  circumstances,  it  applies  to  many 
instances;  nor  does  the  application  destroy  the  genuine 
admiration  of  the  splendid  qualities  of  mind  with  which 
such  reservations  are  associated.  Professor  Lombroso  is 
another  example  who,  after  "making  it  the  indefatigable 
pursuit  of  his  lifetime  to  defend  the  thesis  that  every  force 
is  a  property  of  matter  and  the  soul  an  emanation  of  the 
brain,"  went  over  to  a  belief  in  the  genuineness  of  the 
manifestations  of  spiritualism  physical  and  psychical. 
"He  swallowed  the  lot  at  a  gulp,  from  table  raps  to  material- 
ization of  the  departed,  spirit  photographs  and  spirit  voices; 
every  story,  old  or  new,  alike  from  savage  and  from  civilized 
sources,  confirmed  his  will  to  believe.  He  accepted,  though 
only  at  second-hand,  the  story  that  a  babe  named  Yenker 
gave  replies  to  raps  when  two  months  old/'  and  so  on.  It 
was  the  notorious  Eusapia  Paladino  who  enabled  Professor 
Lombroso  to  see  his  deceased  mother.  "The  mistakes  in 
expression,"  he  says,  "made  by  the  apparitions  of  the 
deceased  are  well  known,  and  how  they  borrow  from  the 
language  of  the  psychic  and  the  experimenters.  Removing 
her  veil  she  gave  me  a  kiss."     Surely  it  is  a  charitable 
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judgment  to  see  in  this  pathetic  episode  the  frailty  of  the 
temperamental  rather  than  the  impugnment  of  the  scientific 
Lombroso. 

A  far  greater  man,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace,  may  also 
be  cited  in  favor  of  the  hypothesis  of  mental  reserved  areas 
of  faith  or  credulity  in  men  of  science.  In  his  case  the 
reservations  covered  more  than  one  field,  for  he  held  that 
the  non-recognition  of  phrenology  was  one  of  the  serious 
errors  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Sir  Edward  Clodd  speaks 
of  him  as  "that  ardent  and  most  credulous  dupe  of  mediums" 
whose  "capacious  oesophagus  swallowed  all  the  stories  of 
saints  and  butlers  wafted  into  '  the  central  Blue.'  "  "What," 
says  the  convinced  Dr.  Wallace,  "can  be  a  more  striking 
miracle  than  the  levitation  or  raising  of  the  human  body  into 
the  air  without  visible  cause,  yet  the  fact  has  been  testi- 
fied to  during  a  long  series  of  centuries."  Testifying  as  a 
witness  in  a  legal  trial  in  which  the  question  of  fraud  in  a 
medium  was  the  issue,  Dr.  Wallace  deponed  that  the  medium 
being  in  a  trance  state  "there  appeared  a  faint  white 
patch  on  the  left  side  of  his  coat,  which  increased  in  density 
and  spread  till  it  reached  his  shoulder;  then  there  was  a 
space  gradually  widening  to  six  feet  between  it  and  his 
body;  it  became  very  distinct  and  had  the  outline  of  a 
woman  in  flowing  white  drapery.  *  *  *  I  was  absolutely 
certain  that  it  could  not  be  produced  by  any  possible  trick." 

On/:e  more  the  query:  Is  this  the  testimony  of  a  scien- 
tific man,  who  could  so  easily  ascertain  that  just  such  effects 
had  been  repeatedly  produced  by  the  tricks  of  fraudulent 
mediums?  Naturally  men  thus  affected  are  considerate  of 
others  similarly  convinced.  Sir  William  Barrett  cannot 
quite  disown  the  notorious  Paladino  because  so  "com- 
petent an  investigator"  as  the  late  "eminent  criminologist 
Professor  Lombroso,  and  the  neurologist,  Professor  Mor- 
selli,  were  com  inced  of  the  genuineness  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  they  witnessed."  And  so  the  endorsement 
grows  and  the  prestige  of  belief  in  spirits  rises.  The 
assumption  that  these  men  were  convinced  against  their  will 
or  had   to  have  extraordinary  events  happen   to  them  to 
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win  them  over,  is  quite  groundless.  They  act  in  these 
reserved  areas  of  their  minds  just  like  common  folk,  even 
with  the  crude  credulity  of  the  uninformed,  following  the 
clue  of  their  emotional  prepossessions. 

SIR    OLIVER    LODGE'S     EXPLANATION 

1R  Oliver  Lodge  belongs  to  the  same  group.  He,  too, 
has  credited  as  genuinely  "spiritual,"  types  of  physical 
performances  which  would  make  nonsense  of  the  principles 
of  physics  which  he  professionally  expounds.  Is  it  a 
surviving  sense  of  this  logical  contradiction  that  drives  him 
to  such  explanations  (?)  as  this:  "A  materialising  power 
may  continue,  analogous  to  that  which  enabled  us,  when 
here  on  the  planet,  to  assimilate  all  sort  of  material,  to 
digest  it  and  arrange  it  into  the  organism  that  served  us  a 
body.  It  is  extraordinarily  difficult  to  conceive  of  such  a 
power,  and  impossible  to  suppose  that  it  can  be  a  direct 
power  of  a  psychical  agency  unaided  by  the  reproductive 
activity  of  any  other  unit  already  incarnate."  And  again: 
"The  fact  that  a  photograph  can  be  clearly  recognized  when 
the  medium  has  only  seen  the  person  clairvoyantly,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  veil,  is  suggestive,  since  it  seems  to  show 
that  the  general  appearance  is  preserved — or,  in  other  words, 
that  each  human  body  is  a  true  representation  of  person- 
ality." If  the  belief  in  spiritualism  compels  an  intellect 
that  copes  with  the  intricacies  of  a  physical  laboratory  and 
uses  them  to  the  advancement  of  his  science,  to  indulge  in 
such  obscuring  speculations,  what  justice  is  there  in  carry- 
ing the  prestige  of  the  one  to  cover  the  darkening  confusion 
of  the  other? 

With  naive  credulity  Sir  Oliver  accepts  the  genuineness 
of  the  ordinary  medium's  tricks  of  the  trade;  he  examines 
with  the  sober  interest  of  rare  importance  the  driveling 
replies  to  leading  questions  obtained  from  mediums  who 
live  upon  the  ignorance  and  the  emotional  misery  of  souls 
in  distress.  Embracing  the  facts  his  scientific  bent  requires 
a  theory;  he  indulges  in  pages  of  confusing  and  hopelessly 
extravagant  explanations,  forsaking  all  sanity  of  scientific 
view.     Abusing  his  prestige  as  a  man  of  science,  he  sub- 
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stitutes  his  interpretations  for  the  facts  themselves,  which 
are  at  once  too  crude  and  too  vulgar  to  face  the  glare  of 
serious  scrutiny.  Naturally  this  attitude  arouses  the 
indignation  of  his  fellow-scientists.  Dr.  Charles  Mercier 
plainly  puts  the  case:  "It  is  not  for  the  scientific  world,  or 
for  any  oneelse,  to  disprove  Sir  Oliver  Lodge's  assertions, 
his  doctrines,  his  interpretations,  or  his  facts.  The  onus 
is  on  him  to  prove  them.  *  *  *  As  long  as  he  offers  us  in- 
terpretation of  fact  in  the  place  of  fact,  he  is  not  even 
entitled  to  a  hearing."  When  the  alleged  facts  are  precisely 
of  the  kind  which  abound  in  the  lowest  haunts  of  the  paid 
seance  profiting  by  the  credulity  of  the  gullible,  moral 
responsibility  is  added  to  the  offense  of  scientific  apostasy. 

SIR    OLIVER    LODGE    A     "  SAVAGE    ANIMIST" 

IR  EDWARD  Clodd's  lucid  account  of  the  issues  in  the 
case  warrants  him  in  addressing  the  author  of  Raymond 
as  follows : 

"You,  Sir  Oliver,  knowing,  as  you  must  have  known,  the  taint 
which  permeates  the  early  history  of  Spiritualism,  its  inception 
in  fraud  and  the  detection  of  a  succession  of  tricksters  from  the 
Fox  girls  onwards,  and  thereby  cautioned  to  be  on  your  guard, 
have  proved  yourself,  on  your  own  admission,  incompetent  to 
detect  the  frauds  of  Eusapia  Palladino.  You  and  Sir  William 
Barrett,  who  says  that  there  is  evidence  of  his  supernormal 
knowledge,  accept  and  quote,  as  parts  of  a  new  revelation,  from 
the  automatic  writings  of  the  Rev.  Stainton  Moses.  Your 
faith  in  the  integrity  of  Mrs.  Piper,  despite  her  failure,  crowned 
by  her  confession,  withdrawn,  it  is  true,  but  none  the  less  a  fact, 
remains  unshaken.  You  lose  a  dear  son  in  the  holiest  of  causes  for 
which  a  man  can  die;  you  forthwith  repair  to  a  modern  Witch  of 
Endor  to  seek,  at  second  hand,  consolations  which  assuredly 
he  whom  you  mourn  would,  in  preference,  pour  direct  into  your 
attuned  and  sympathetic  ear;  you — one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  best  known  of  men — are  simple  enough  to  believe  that  your 
anonymity  and  that  of  your  wife  and  family  was  secure  at  the 
early  seances  which  Mrs.  Leonard  and  Mr.  Vout  Peters  gave  you. 
And  with  what  dire  result — the  publication  of  a  series  of  spurious 
communications,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  mischievous  drivel, 
dragging  with  it  into  the  mire  whatever  lofty  conceptions  of  a 
spiritual  world  have  been  framed  by  mortals. 

"What  is  more  serious,  your  maleficent  influence  gives 
inpetus  to  the  recrudescence  of  superstition  which  is  so  deplor- 
able a  feature  of  these  days.  The  difference  between  the  mediums 
whom  you  consult  and  the  lower  grade  of  fortune-tellers  who  are 
had  up  and  fined  or  imprisoned  as  rogues  and  vagabonds  is  one  of 
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degree,  not  of  kind.  The  sellers  of  the  thousands  of  mascots — 
credulity  in  which  as  life-preservers  and  luck-bringers  is  genuine — 
the  palmists,  and  all  other  professors  of  the  occult,  have  in  you 
their  unacknowledged  patron. 

"Thus  you,  who  have  achieved  high  rank  as  a  physicist, 
descend  to  the  plane  of  the  savage  animist,  surrendering  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow.  Surely  the  mysteries  which  in  your  phys- 
ical researches  meet  you  at  every  turn,  baffling  your  skill  to  pene- 
trate, should  make  you  pause  ere  you  accept  the  specious  solutions 
of  the  momentous  problems  which  lie  on  the  threshold  of  the 
Unknown  Hereafter. 

"You,  and  those  who  credit  you  and  other  notable  men  of 
science  as  speaking  with  authority,  will  not  be  shaken  in  your  con- 
victions; but  there  may  be  some,  who  through  reading  these  pages, 
will  agree  that  when — it  may  be,  I  fear,  in  no  near  future — the 
ghost  of  Spiritualism  is  laid  its  epitaph  should  be : 

'Behold,  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity, 

And  in  sin  did  my  mother  conceive  me.'  " 

The  trend  toward  a  belief  in  the  occult  is  far  more 
influential  as  an  instance  of  the  will  to  believe  than  for  any 
evidential  appeal  in  the  " facts"  considered.  It  is  futile  to 
consider  the  one  phase  of  the  problem  and  neglect  the  other; 
for  it  is  the  will  to  believe  in  the  supernatural  that  has 
created  much  of  the  evidence  and  distorted  the  meaning 
of  the  rest.  The  whole  forms  an  instructive  chapter  in  the 
psychology  of  conviction.  Its  most  recent  phase  results 
from  the  widespread  bereavement  which  has  fallen  upon  a 
saddened  world,  and  the  natural  longing  to  seek  consolation 
from  the  cruel  inevitability  of  deep  sorrow.  The  sanctity 
of  the  honor  in  which  we  hold  the  memory  of  those  who  died 
in  the  great  cause,  no  less  than  the  sacred  traditions  in 
which  the  faith  in  immortality  is  set  in  the  hearts  of  religious 
believers  should  forbid  the  desecration  of  sentiment  by  the 
profane  hand  or  voice  of  the  professional  medium. 

The  conclusion  of  Mr.  Stuart  Cumberland  is  apt. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  an  expert  " muscle-reader," 
whose  astonishing  performances  of  what  can  be  done  to 
read  minds  by  following  the  delicate  clue  of  muscles  fits  him 
peculiarly  to  realize  the  delicate  and  treacherous  evidence 
upon  which  converts  to  spirit-agency  are  made.  In  all 
his  experiences  with  many  varieties  of  so-called  occult 
phenomena  he  has  never  come  upon  a  case  that  cannot  be 
better  explained    by   natural   factors.     He   realizes    (1917) 
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that  the  "heavy  death  toll  and  fateful  uncertainty  affecting 
every  section  of  the  community"  will  tempt  "the  prac- 
titioners on  the  shady  side  of  spiritism."  The  wine  which  the 
laborer  in  the  spiritual  vineyard  presses  "as  he  rakes  in  the 
notes,  is  the  flow  of  tears  from  the  sorrowful  and  the  dis- 
tressed. It  is  not  only  a  shady  business,  but  it  is  a  mean 
and  cruel  one  and  should  be  put  an  end  to.  If  the  foolish 
cannot  or  will  not  protect  themselves,  they  must  be  pro- 
tected against  their  folly."  The  only  adequate  protection 
is  an  understanding  of  the  spurious  character  of  much  of  the 
evidence  and  the  subtle  temptation  which  the  will  to  believe 
offers  to  unprepared  minds;  and  no  less  the  unwarranted 
importance  attached  to  the  endorsements  of  those  whose 
high  qualifications  in  one  branch  of  learning  failed  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  common  failings  of  prepossession. 


CLEANING  OUR  DIPLOMATIC 

HOUSE 

By  Hon.  William  Phillips 

(United  States  Assistant  Secretary  of  State) 


WHY  I  WOULDN'T  BE  AN 
AMBASSADOR 

By  MARK  TWAIN 
From  THE  FORUM  for  March,  1899 

P.  S.  Vienna,  January  10. — I  see,  by  this  morning's 
telegraphic  news,  that  I  am  not  to  be  the  new  ambassa- 
dor here,  after  all.  This — well,  I  hardly  know  what  to 
say.  I — well,  of  course  I  do  not  care  anything  about 
it ;  but  it  is  at  least  a  surprise.  I  have  for  many  months 
been  using  my  influence  at  Washington  to  get  this 
diplomatic  see  expanded  into  an  ambassadorship,  with 

the  idea,  of  course,  th But  never  mind.        Let  it  go. 

It  is  of  no  consequence.  I  say  it  calmly;  for  I  am  calm. 
But  now,  while  I  am  calm,  I  would  like  to  say  this — 
that,  so  long  as  I  shall  continue  to  possess  an  Ameri- 
can's proper  pride  in  the  honor  and  dignity  of  his 
country,  I  will  not  take  any  ambassadorship  in  the  gift 
of  the  flag  at  a  salary  short  of  $75,000  a  year.  If  I  shall 
be  charged  with  wanting  to  live  beyond  my  country's 
means,  I  cannot  help  it.  A  country  which  cannot 
afford  ambassador's  wages  should  be  ashamed  to  have 
ambassadors. 

Think  of  a  seventeen -thousand  -five-hundred-dollar 
ambassador!  Particularly  for  America.  Why,  it  is 
the  most  ludicrous  spectacle,  the  most  inconsistent 
and  incongruous  spectacle  contrivable  by  even  the 
most  diseased  imagination.  It  is  a  billionaire  in  a 
paper  collar,  a  king  in  a  breech-clout,  an  archangel  in 
a  tin  halo. 


A  MERICA  stands  for  a  great  ideal.      We  want  to  keep 
>C"\\    that  ideal  clean  and  untarnished  so  that  it  may  be 
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a  beacon  of  hope  to  other  less  fortunate  people  in 
the  world ;  yet,  in  our  spirit  of  national  idealism  we  are  apt 
to  expect  all  the  world  to  accept  us  at  our  own  valuation, 
and  we  are  amazed  if  our  good  intentions  are  doubted. 
But  critical  and  envious  eyes  are,  in  fact,  turned  upon  us; 
some  are  fearful  of  our  wealth ;  others  distrust  us  and  believe 
that  it  is  our  ambition  to  dominate  the  world,  and  it  is 
possible  that  those  who  doubt  already  will  become  the  more 
convinced  in  their  views  as  American  trade  increases  and 
the  Stars  and  Stripes  are  seen  floating  from  more  and  more 
merchant  ships  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

Undoubtedly  a  new  era  is  at  hand  and  the  relations  of 
Americans  to  other  peoples  of  the  earth  will  henceforth 
become  more  intimate  not  only  because  of  our  increased 
interest  in  foreign  markets,  but  because  the  world  has  grown 
smaller  through  wireless  communication  and  rapid  transpor- 
tation. As  our  relations  with  other  countries  become 
closer,  so  it  is  more  important  that  our  ideals  and  purposes 
are  understood  and  respected.  American  purposes,  there- 
fore, must  be  henceforth  correctly  interpreted  to  foreign 
peoples  and  it  is  equally  important  that  the  ideals  and 
purposes  of  other  peoples  shall  be  correctly  interpreted  to 
us,  and  both  of  these  responsibilities  fall  upon  the  foreign 
service  of  the  Government. 

Is  it  not,  therefore,  worth  our  while  to  give  the  men  who 
have  such  grave  responsibilities  our  consideration?  They 
are  the  physical  embodiment  in  foreign  lands  of  our  great 
country,  and  it  is  through  them  that  the  voice  of  America 
is  heard.  It  is  they  who  must  explain  America.  It  is 
they  who  must  caution  us  at  home  when  we  are  too  im- 
pulsive in  our  dealings  with  foreign  peoples.  The  dignity 
of  America  is  increased  or  decreased  according  to  the  per- 
sonalities and  standing  of  these  men,  for  it  is  a  fact  that  in 
those  parts  of  the  world  where  Americans  are  little  known, 
America  stands  for  good  or  evil  according  to  the  standards 
for  good  or  bad  of  our  official  representatives. 
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HOW    OUR    FOREIGN    SERVICE    WORKS 

THE  foreign  service  is  centered  in  the  Department  of 
State.  It  is  one  great  machine  operating  for  one  pur- 
pose— that  of  facilitating  the  intercourse  of  the  United 
States  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  machine  is  divided 
into  two  parts — the  Diplomatic  Service  and  the  Consular 
Service.  Each  part  contributes  its  share  to  the  success  of 
the  whole.  Neither  service  stands  alone.  Each  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  other  and  must  work  in  co-operation  with 
the  other.  The  Diplomatic  Service  is  accredited  to  foreign 
governments  and  peoples  and  has  as  its  principal  function 
the  cultivation  of  good  will.  The  Consular  Service  is 
accredited  to  cities  and  districts  and  has  as  its  principal 
functions  the  extension  of  American  trade  and  the  protec- 
tion of  Americans  residing  abroad.  Trade  and  good  will 
go  hand  in  hand,  for  foreign  trade  rests  upon  good  will 
between  nations,  and  without  good  will  it  cannot  prosper. 

The  money  that  we  lend  abroad,  the  railroads  we  con- 
struct, the  bridges  we  build,  the  goods  that  we  sell,  raise 
questions  with  which  both  branches  of  the  foreign  service 
must  deal.  Before  equality  of  treatment  in  commerce  is 
secured  to  us,  a  treaty  must  be  negotiated  and  its  provisions 
maintained.  Our  share  of  the  world's  foreign  trade  is 
subject  to  all  the  winds  of  international  politics  that  blow. 
Preferential  agreements  or  the  opening  of  a  new  trade  route 
may  close  a  market  to  us.  Labor  conditions  or  crop  failures 
across  the  seas  may  be  disastrous  to  our  business  year  or 
reveal  new  and  unexpected  trade  possibilities.  Eternal 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  foreign  service  is  the  price  of 
our  safety  in  foreign  trade. 

Merely  as  an  example,  I  quote  from  a  letter  received 
recently  from  the  American  Minister  at  Warsaw:  "Today 
the  Consul  was  getting  samples  of  Polish  porcelain  to  send 
to  American  firms  with  a  view  to  establishing  trade  rela- 
tions. At  the  same  time,  I  am  trying  for  a  consultation 
with  him  to  arrange  the  financial  agreements  and  the 
transportation  that  will  enable  these  firms  to  do  their 
business  with  Poland."     In  brief,  the  consul  deals  with  the 
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details    while    the   diplomatic    representative    handles    the 
general  movements  and  the  principles  of  trade. 

The  diplomatic  representative  is  the  embodiment  of 
the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States.  He  must 
command  the  confidence  of  the  Government  and  people  to 
whom  he  is  accredited,  which  is  not  easy  unless  he  has  an 
intimate  knowledge  of  his  own  country  and  at  the  same  time 
a  real  sympathy  with  the  point-of-view  of  other  nations. 
Although  he  has  numberless  duties  to  perform,  the  high 
purpose  of  his  mission  is  to  strengthen  the  foundation  that 
will  insure  for  all  times  intellectual  and  commercial  inter- 
course of  foreign  countries  with  his  own  country. 

The  work  of  consuls  is  more  tangible  than  that  of 
diplomats.  To  be  successful,  a  consul  must  secure  im- 
mediate results,  and  result-getting  is  a  factor  that  brings 
popularity  to  the  successful  performer.  The  consular  officer 
is  in  touch  with  the  business  men  of  the  community  in  which 
he  resides  and  can,  therefore,  advise  American  business 
men  of  commercial  opportunities  which  are  open  to  them. 
When  he  returns  from  his  work  abroad,  he  comes  personally 
in  touch  with  American  business  and  is  recognized  by  the 
business  community  here  as  an  important  asset  in  the  exten- 
sion and  development  of  foreign  commerce.  Chambers  of 
Commerce  throughout  the  country,  have  naturally  rallied  to 
his  support  and  because  of  their  interest  in  his  welfare,  the 
President  and  Congress  have  responded  to  the  needs  of  the 
Consular  Service  and  have  raised  it  from  a  feeble  organiza- 
tion, wholly  dependent  upon  the  spoils  system,  to  a  national 
institution  of  dignity  and  prominence.  Young  men  from 
all  over  the  country  are  seeking  to  become  consuls  because 
they  feel  that  the  country  is  behind  the  Consular  Service 
and  they  are  proud  to  offer  themselves  for  such  an  honorable 
career. 

One  branch  of  the  Foreign  Service — the  consular — has 
come  into  its  own  because  of  its  immediate  result-getting 
capacity.  The  other  branch — the  diplomatic — without 
which  consular  activities  cannot  function,  has  not  come  into 
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its  own  probably  because  its  results  are  less  tangible  and 
therefore  it  has  failed  to  arouse  interest  and  support. 

WHERE    ARE    OUR    DIPLOMATS? 

1ET  us  see  how  young  America  regards  the  Diplomatic 
-^  Service.  Recently  there  were  about  thirty  vacancies 
among  the  secretaries  of  embassies  and  legations  and  to  fill 
these  vacancies  an  examination  was  held  as  required  by  the 
regulations  governing  admission  to  the  service.  The  State 
Department  made  every  effort  to  incite  interest  in  the  forth- 
coming examinations,  but,  although  numbers  of  inquiries 
were  received,  only  ten  men  appeared  in  Washington  for 
the  examination.  Fortunately,  simultaneously  an  examina- 
tion was  held  in  Paris  for  Americans  then  in  the  Army 
which  was  a  little  more  successful.  But  the  lesson  is  plain. 
Very  few  will  consider  for  a  moment  entering  upon  a  career 
which  has  so  doubtful  a  future  and  which  has  little  support 
or  backing  from  Congress  or  from  the  country.  It  is  even 
more  to  their  credit  that,  in  spite  of  all  drawbacks,  there 
are  in  the  service,  now,  men  who  have  loyally  served  the 
Government  for  years  without  proper  remuneration  or 
much  encouragement.  But  the  highest  standard  for  the 
service  can  only  be  reached  if  for  every  vacancy  there  is 
competition  from  among  the  best  elements  of  young  men 
in  the  country;  and  there  can  be  no  competition  until  the 
service  is  made  more  worth  while  to  enter. 

The  salaries  of  the  diplomatic  officers  are  a  farce.  A 
young  man  is  expected  to  give  up  the  brilliant  opportunities 
offered  him  at  home  for  services  in  foreign  capitals  at  a 
salary  of  $1500  per  annum.  If  he  makes  a  success  of  his 
career  and  remains  in  the  service  for  ten  or  twelve  years,  he 
may  expect,  as  the  highest  reward,  a  salary  of  $3000  per 
annum.  It  is  true  that  during  the  war  Congress  appro- 
priated for  the  secretaries  of  embassy  or  legation  a  so-called 
post  allowance  in  order  to  make  up  to  them  the  increased 
cost  of  living,  but  this  appropriation,  when  spread  over  the 
whole  service,  does  not  nearly  meet  the  increased  cost  of 
living  in  foreign  countries,  is  of  a  temporary  nature  and  may 
terminate  at  any  time. 
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And  then  there  is  not  much  assurance  given  that  merit 
will  be  recognized  by  promotion  from  the  rank  of  secretary 
to  minister.  I  am  seeing  constantly  the  look  of  discourage- 
ment upon  the  faces  of  men  who  deserve  the  highest  con- 
sideration from  their  country  for  their  efficient  and  loyal 
service.  The  discouragement  of  men  of  experience  pervades 
the  lower  ranks  of  the  service  and  affects  the  whole  system. 
Granted  that  Congress  increases  the  salaries  of  all  the 
secretaries,  granted  that  the  Government  purchases  its 
own  embassies  and  legations,  granted  a  hundred  other 
needed  reforms,  there  can  be  nothing  permanent,  nothing 
really  substantial,  nothing  which  will  bring  the  Diplomatic 
Service  up  to  the  highest  standards,  until  the  secretary  is 
assured  that,  if  he  makes  really  good,  if  he  becomes  of 
genuine  and  far-reaching  usefulness  to  the  Government, 
his  field  of  usefulness  will  be  increased  by  his  promotion  to 
the  rank  of  minister  and  eventually  even  to  that  of  am- 
bassador. In  other  words,  merit  must  be  recognized  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  just  as  it  is  now  recognized  in  the 
Consular  Service,  and  until  this  is  assured,  all  other  reforms 
may  perhaps  be  waste  of  time.  Do  not  understand  me  as 
recommending  that  all  ambassadors  and  ministers  shall 
be  appointed  from  the  ranks  of  the  secretaries.  That 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  and  would  crush  that  spirit  of 
efficiency  which,  through  competition  from  within  and 
without  the  service,  we  hope  to  obtain. 

OUR    HOMELESS    AMBASSADORS 

MUCH  has  been  said  and  written  in  behalf  of  the 
Government  owning  its  embassies  and  legations 
instead  of  permitting  each  ambassador  or  minister  to  rent 
his  own  dwelling.  A  rich  man  now  rents  a  "palace;"  a 
poor  man  struggles  to  find  an  humble  " lodging"  within  the 
Government  salary,  and  it  is  always  puzzling  to  peoples  of 
foreign  lands  just  why  all-powerful  America  should  be 
represented  among  them  first  by  a  " palace,"  and  a  year 
or  two  later  by  a  "  lodging."  Of  course,  the  answer  is  that  the 
Government  should  require  its  representatives  to  adopt  a 
standard|of  living  of  suitable  dignity  and  this  can  be  accom- 
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plished  only  by  requiring  its  representatives  to  occupy  a 
governmental  residence  and  by  making  it  possible  for  a  poor 
man,  through  an  increased  allowance,  to  live  there  as  well 
as  a  rich  man.  The  absurdity  of  the  present  lack  of  system 
is  shown  by  the  allowances  which  the  French,  the  British 
and  our  other  competitors  in  the  markets  of  the  world 
furnish  their  own  diplomatic  representatives.  In  London 
the  French  Republic  owns  a  splendid  mansion  and  the 
French  Ambassador  receives  a  salary  of  $45,000  per  annum. 
The  United  States  has  no  residence  and  pays  only  a  nominal 
salary  of  $17,500. 

I  remember  shortly  after  Joseph  Choate  arrived  in 
London,  as  American  Ambassador,  he  was  obliged  to  spend 
weeks  of  his  precious  time  in  hunting  for  a  house.  This 
became  a  topic  of  comment  and  amusement  in  the  English 
press,  and  a  famous  caricature  appeared  depicting  Choate 
clinging  to  a  lamp-post  on  a  dark  and  dreary  night.  A 
policeman  approached  and  told  him  to  move  on  home,  to 
which  he  replied:  "Home!  home!  I  have  no  home;  I  am 
the  American  Ambassador." 

In  Berlin,  both  France  and  England  own  splendid 
government  buildings  and  in  addition  pay  their  diplomatic 
representatives  $33,938  and  $48,932,  respectively,  while  the 
United  States,  of  course,  owns  nothing  and  pays  its  usual 
nominal  salary  of  $17,500.  In  Siam,  the  Siamese  Govern- 
ment took  pity  upon  the  United  States  and  presented  it 
with  a  piece  of  land  in  the  hopes  that  wre  would  build  thereon ; 
but  no,  we  accepted  the  gift  but  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
spending  anything  upon  it,  with  the  result  that  a  large  slice 
of  the  land  has  slipped  into  the  river.  We  have  made  a 
beginning,  however,  in  the  right  direction  by  owning  dip- 
lomatic residences  in  two  or  three  capitals — but  only  the 
merest  beginning.  Year  after  year  recommendations  have 
been  made  to  Congress  looking  to  improvements — to 
raising  salaries,  to  purchasing  buildings,  etc. — and  some 
important  reforms  have  been  accomplished,  notably  the 
Act  of  February  5,  1915,  grading  secretaries  and  consuls 
just  as  officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy  are  graded,  but  it  is 
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trt.i  i 


Bobby — "Come,  move  on  home." 

Choate — "Home!  home!  I  have  no  home;  1  am  the  American  Ambassador 
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admitted  that  without  a  public  opinion  in  favor  of  general 
improvements  throughout  the  service,  without  the  help  of 
American  business,  no  administration  can  hope  to  accom- 
plish any  great  results. 

It  is  a  popular  conception  that  the  diplomat  leaves  to 
the  consul  all  questions  dealing  with  trade  and  commerce. 
That  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  The  economic  and  the 
political  relations  of  states  are  so  closely  allied  that  the 
line  of  demarcation  is  almost  invisible.  This  has  always 
been  so  in  the  past  and  will  be  all  the  more  so  in  the  future. 
With  the  great  problems  of  reconstruction — new  frontiers, 
new  treaties  and  new  boundaries — with  which  the  world  is 
confronted,  the  diplomatic  officer  must  be  thoroughly 
conversant;  also  with  the  economic  features  of  the  country 
to  which  is  accredited  and  their  relation  to  and  influence 
upon  the  affairs  of  the  United  States.  He  must  be  able  to 
recognize  cause  and  effect,  to  interpret  changing  conditions 
and,  when  necessary,  to  deal  concretely  with  concrete 
economic  problems. 

Is  it  not  time  for  us  all  to  put  our  heads  together  and 
to  demand  that  the  Diplomatic  Service  shall  be  cared  for? 
Has  the  time  not  come  when  our  responsibilities  abroad 
require  that  the  foreign  service  as  a  whole  shall  be  truly 
representative  of  our  national  life,  of  our  highest  standards, 
and  of  the  new  spirit  of  democracy  which  is  now  coming 
upon  the  world? 


THE  CASE  AGAINST 
THE  "REDS" 

By  Attorney  General  Pai«mer 


By  request  of  The  Forum,  Attorney -General  Palmer 
presents  herewith  his  explanation  of  the  Government's 
reason  for  deporting  the  "Reds." 

The  plans  for  fomenting  a  nation-wide  revolution 
in  this  country,  prepared  by  Trotzky  in  Moscow,  are  in 
the  files  of  the  Attorney- General's  office.  It  is  upon 
these  proofs  that  the  Attorney -General  has  decided 
upon  a  vigorous  system  of  arrest  and  deportation  of 
radical  aliens,  which  he  says  he  will  pursue  till  the 
United  States  is  purged  of  Bolshevism. 

In  this  article,  the  Attorney- General  sets  forth  his 
legal  authority  for  wholesale  arrests  and  deportation, 
revealing  the  entire  program  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  against  Radicalism.  ' 


IN  this  brief  review  of  the  work'  which  the  Department 
of  Justice  has  undertaken,  to  tear  out  the  radical 
seeds  that  have  entangled  American  ideas  in  their 
poisonous  theories,  I  desire  not  merely  to  explain  what  the 
real  menace  of  communism  is,  but  also  to  tell  how  we  have 
been  compelled  to  clean  up  the  country  almost  unaided  by 
any  virile  legislation.  Though  I  have  not  been  embarrassed 
by  political  opposition,  I  have  been  materially  delayed  be- 
cause the  present  sweeping  processes  of  arrests  and  deporta- 
tion of  seditious  aliens  should  have  been  vigorously  pushed 
by  Congress  last  spring.  The  failure  of  this  is  a  matter  of 
record  in  the  Congressional  files. 

The  anxiety  of  that  period  in  our  responsibility  when 
Congress,  ignoring  the  seriousness  of  these  vast  organiza- 
tions that  were  plotting  to  overthrow  the  Government, 
failed   to  act,   has  passed.     The   time  came  when  it  was 
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obviously  hopeless  to  expect  the  hearty  co-operation  of 
Congress,  in  the  only  way  to  stamp  out  these  seditious 
societies  in  their  open  defiance  of  law  by  various  forms  of 
propaganda. 

Like  a  prairie-fire,  the  blaze  of  revolution  was  sweeping 
over  every  American  institution  of  law  and  order  a  year  ago. 
It  was  eating  its  way  into  the  homes  of  the  American 
workman,  its  sharp  tongues  of  revolutionary  heat  were 
licking  the  altars  of  the  churches,  leaping  into  the  belfry 
of  the  school  bell,  crawling  into  the  sacred  corners  of 
American  homes,  seeking  to  replace  marriage  vows  with 
libertine    laws,    burning    up    the    foundations    of    society. 

Robbery,  not  war,  is  the  ideal  of  communism.  This 
has  been  demonstrated  in  Russia,  Germany,  and  in  America. 
As  a  foe,  the  anarchist  is  fearless  of  his  own  life,  for  his  creed 
is  a  fanaticism  that  admits  no  respect  of  any  other  creed. 
Obviously  it  is  the  creed  of  any  criminal  mind,  which 
reasons  always  from  motives  impossible  to  clean  thought. 
Crime  is  the  degenerate  factor  in  society. 

Upon  these  two  basic  certainties,  first  that  the  "Reds" 
were  criminal  aliens,  and  secondly  that  the  American 
Government  must  prevent  crime,  it  was  decided  that  there 
could  be  no  nice  distinctions  drawn  between  the  theoretical 
ideals  of  the  radicals  and  their  actual  violations  of  our  national 
laws.  An  assassin  may  have  brilliant  intellectuality,  he 
may  be  able  to  excuse  his  murder  or  robbery  with  fine 
oratory,  but  any  theory  which  excuses  crime  is  not  wanted 
in  America.  This  is  no  place  for  the  criminal  to  flourish, 
nor  will  he  do  so,  so  long  as  the  rights  of  common 
citizenship  can  be  exerted  to  prevent  him. 

OUR  GOVERNMENT  IN  JEOPARDY 

IT  has  always  been  plain  to  me  that  when  American 
citizens  unite  upon  any  national  issue,  they  are  generally 
right,  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  the  issue  clear  to 
them.  If  the  Department  of  Justice  could  succeed  in 
attracting  the  attention  of  our  optimistic  citizens  to  the 
issue  of  internal  revolution  in  this  country,  we  felt  sure  there 
would  be  no  revolution.     The  Government  was  in  jeopardy. 
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My  private  information  of  what  was  being  done  by  the 
organization  known  as  the  Communist  Party  of  America, 
with  headquarters  in  Chicago,  of  what  was  being  done  by 
the  Communist  Internationale  under  their  manifesto  planned 
at  Moscow  last  March  by  Trotzky,  Lenine  and  others, 
addressed  "To  the  Proletariats  of  All  Countries,"  of  what 
strides  the  Communist  Labor  Party  was  making,  removed 
all  doubt.  In  this  conclusion  we  did  not  ignore  the  definite 
standards  of  personal  liberty,  of  free  speech,  which  is  the 
very  temperament  and  heart  of  the  people.  The  evidence 
was  examined  with  the  utmost  care,  with  a  personal  leaning 
toward  freedom  of  thought  and  word  on  all  questions. 

The  whole  mass  of  evidence,  accumulated  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  was  scrupulously  scanned,  not  merely  for  the 
written  or  spoken  differences  of  viewpoint  as  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  but,  in  spite  of  these  things,  to 
see  if  the  hostile  declarations  might  not  be  sincere  in  their 
announced  motive  to  improve  our  social  order.  There 
was  no  hope  of  such  a  thing. 

By  stealing,  murder  and  lies,  Bolshevism  has  looted 
Russia  not  only  of  its  material  strength,  but  of  its  moral 
force.  A  small  clique  of  outcasts  from  the  East  Side  of 
New  York  has  attempted  this,  with  what  success  we  all 
know.  Because  a  disreputable  alien — Leon  Bronstein,  the 
man  who  now  calls  himself  Trotzky — can  inaugurate  a 
reign  of  terror  from  his  throne  room  in  the  Kremlin;  be- 
cause this  lowest  of  all  types  known  to  New  York  can  sleep 
in  the  Czar's  bed,  while  hundreds  of  thousands  in  Russia 
are  without  food  or  shelter,  should  Americans  be  swayed  by 
such    doctrines? 

Such  a  question,  it  would  seem,  should  receive  but  one 
answer  from  America. 

My  information  showed  that  communism  in  this 
country  was  an  organization  of  thousands  of  aliens,  who 
were  direct  allies  of  Trotzky.  Aliens  of  the  same  mis- 
shapen caste  of  mind  and  indecencies  of  character,  and  it 
showed  that  they  were  making  the  same  glittering  promises 
of  lawlessness,   of  criminal  autocracy  to  Americans,   that 
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they  had  made  to  the  Russian  peasants.  How  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  discovered  upwards  of  60,000  of  these 
organized  agitators  of  the  Trotzky  doctrine  in  the  United 
States,  is  the  confidential  information  upon  which  the 
Government  is  now  sweeping  the  nation  clean  of  such  alien 
filth.  Merely  as  a  part  of  this  review,  to  make  it  complete, 
it  must  be  shown  how  the  Department  of  Justice  proceeds 
to  cause  deportations  today.  For  the  moment  we  must  go 
back  to  my  report  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  on 
November  4th,  1919,  in  response  to  the  Senate  Resolution 
of  October  14,  1919,  which  is  as  follows: 

11  Resolved,  that  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  advise  and  inform  the  Senate  whether  or  not  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  taken  the  legal  proceedings,  and  if  not, 
why  not,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent,  for  the  arrest  and  punishment 
of  the  various  persons  within  the  United  States,  who,  during  recent 
days  and  weeks,  and  for  a  considerable  time,  continuously  pre- 
vious thereto,  it  is  alleged,  have  attempted  to  bring  about  the 
forcible  overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States;  who, 
it  is  alleged  have  preached  anarchy  and  perdition,  and  who  it  is 
alleged  have  advised  the  defiance  of  law  and  authority,  both  by 
the  printing  and  circulation  of  printed  newspapers,  books,  pamph- 
lets, circulars,  stickers,  and  dodgers,  and  also  by  spoken  word; 
and  who,  in  like  manner  it  is  alleged,  have  advised  and  openly- 
advocated  the  unlawful  obstruction  of  industry  and  the  unlawful 
and  violent  destruction  of  property,  in  the  pursuance  of  a  deliber- 
ate plan  and  purpose  to  destroy  existing  property  rights  and  to 
impede  and  obstruct  the  conduct  of  business  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity and  life  of  the  community. 

"Also  the  Attorney-General  is  requested  to  advise  and  inform 
the  Senate  whether  or  not  the  Department  of  Justice  has  taken 
legal  proceedings  for  the  arrest  and  deportation  of  aliens,  who,  it 
is  alleged,  have,  within  the  United  States,  permitted  the  acts 
aforesaid,  and  if  not,  why  not,  and  if  so,  to  what  extent." 

In  replying  to  this  request,  I  found  it  necessary  to 
divide  the  subject  under  three  headings  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Conditions  of  Our  Legislation ;  (2)  The  Deporta- 
tion of  Aliens;  (3)  General  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of 
Investigation  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

Briefly,  in  this  article,  the  entire  surface  of  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  be  surveyed. 


i 


SEDITION  REACHED  BY  ESPIONAGE  ACT 

"  was  shown  in  my  report  to  the  Senate  that  the  Espion- 
age Act,  approved  June  15,  1917,  and  amended  May 
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16,  1918,  was  invoked  to  be  used  against  seditious  utterances 
and  acts,  although  I  felt  that  it  was  limited  to  acts  and 
utterances  only  which  tended  to  weaken  the  waging  of 
actual  hostilities.  Evidently  there  were  others  who  saw 
my  difficulty,  however,  among  them  even  Senator  Poin- 
dexter,  who  introduced  the  resolution  under  which  I  made 
my  report  and  who  subsequently  sought  to  repeal  it,  by 
Congressman  LaGuardia,  Senator  La  Follette,  Senator 
France,  and  Mr.  Voigt,  in  House  Bill  No.  1697.  Neverthe- 
less, I  caused  to  be  brought  several  test  prosecutions  in 
order  to  obtain  a  court  ruling  on  the  Espionage  Law  and  its 
application  to  seditions  committed  since  the  cessation  of 
the  armed  activity  of  our  forces. 

I  did  this  because  our  general  statutes  as  to  treason 
and  rebellion  do  not  apply  to  the  present  radical  activities, 
with  the  exception  of  Section  6  of  the  Federal  Penal  Code 
of  1910,  which  says: 

"If  two  or  more  persons  in  any  State  or  Territoiy  or  in  any 
place  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  conspire  to 
overthrow,  put  down  or  to  destroy  by  force,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States,  or  to  levy  war  against  them,  or  to  oppose  by 
force  the  authority  thereof,  or  by  force  to  prevent,  hinder  or 
delay,  the  execution  of  any  law  of  the  United  States,  or  by  force 
to  seize,  take  or  possess  any  property  of  the  United  States,  con- 
trary to  the  authority  thereof,  they  shall  each  be  fined,  not 
more  than  $5,000  or  imprisonment  not  more  than  six  years,  or 
both." 

Although  this  Act  by  no  means  covered  individual 
activities,  under  this  law  I  prosecuted  the  El  Arieto  Society, 
an  anarchistic  organization  in  operation  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
indicting  three  of  its  members  for  circulating  a  manifesto 
which  was  an  appeal  to  the  proletariat  to  arise  and  destroy 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force,  and  substi- 
tute Bolshevism  or  anarchy  in  place  thereof.  It  was 
printed  in  Spanish.  Phrases  such  as,  "the  proletariat  of  all 
countries  to  invite  to  participate  the  revolution,"  "for  all 
others  who  suffer  the  evils  of  servitude  must  join  in  the 
conflict,' '  "to  attach  the  State  directly  and  assail  it  without 
hesitation  or  compunction,"  were  uncompromisingly  se- 
ditious advice.     In  threatening  the  officers  of  the  Govern- 
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ment,  the  manifesto  went  on  to  say,  presumably  addressing 
the  officers  themselves: 

"Cannibals,  your  hour  of  reckoning  has  arrived.  You  have 
fattened  before  having  your  throats  cut  like  hogs.  You  haven't 
lived  and  consequently  cannot  die  decently  like  men.  You  are 
at  your  wits  ends  and  at  the  prospects  of  millions  of  human  beings 
everywhere  rising  and  not  only  asking,  but  demanding  and  exe- 
cuting vengeance  for  the  promotion  of  your  usurpt  interests.  Yes, 
they  will  overwhelm  you.  We  are  convinced  that  rebellion  is  the 
noble  vindication  of  slaves,  that  from  generation  to  generation 
the  shameful  reproach  of  slavery  has  now  come.  Make  way 
for  Bolshevism,  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mines,  Railroads, 
fields,  factories,  and  shops.  Let  the  Soviet  be  organized  prompt- 
ly. The  ideal  is  not  converted  into  facts  until  it  has  come  to 
consciousness  after  having  been  acquired  by  the  sacrifice  of  in- 
numerable voluntary  victims." 

On  motion  to  dismiss  the  indictment  this  case  came 
before  Judge  Hazel  of  the  Western  District  Court  of  New 
York,  July  24,  1919,  who,  after  hearing  counsel,  dismissed 
the  case  and  discharged  the  defendants.  In  his  opinion  the 
Court,  after  citing  Section  6,  said : 

"  I  do  not  believe  that  the  acts  and  deeds  set  forth  in  the 
indictment  and  the  evidence  given  in  support  of  it  establish  an 
offense  such  as  this  Section  which  I  have  just  read  contemplates." 

However,  the  language  of  this  Spanish  document  was 
so  violent  and  desperate  in  its  declarations  of  defiance  to 
the  existing  Government  of  the  United  States,  that  I,  at 
once,  placed  the  entire  record  of  this  case  before  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  with  a  recommendation  that  the 
defendants    involved    be    deported    as    undesirable    aliens. 

All  deportation  activities  conducted  since  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  against  the  "Reds"  have  been  with  the 
co-operation  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  issued  the 
warrants  of  arrest  and  deportation  recommended  by 
evidence  that  meets  the  conditions  of  the  Federal  Penal 
Code  of  1910.  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate  certain  classes 
of  radical  activities  that  might  come  under  certain  sections 
of  this  Penal  Code: 

1.  "Those  who  have'attempted  to  bring  about  the  forcible 
overthrow  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  have  com- 
mitted no  crime  unless  their  acts  amount  to  treason,  rebellion  or 
seditious  conspiracy.'  This  is  defined  in  Section  1,  4  and  6  of 
the  Criminal  Code  above  quoted." 
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NO    LAWS    AGAINST   SOME    "RED"    CRIMES 

THERE  were   other   activities    of    the    Reds,  however, 
for  which  there  was  no  legislation.     These  were: 

2.  "The  preaching  of  anarchy  and  sedition  is  not  a  crime 
under  the  general  criminal  statutes  of  the  United  States. 

3.  "Advising  the  defiance  of  law  is  not  a  crime  under  the 
general  criminal  laws  whether  the  same  be  done  by  printing  and 
circulating  literature  or  by  the  spoken  word. 

4.  "Nor  is  the  advising  and  openly  advocating  the  unlawful 
obstruction  of  industry  and  the  unlawful  and  violent  destruction 
of  property  a  crime  under  the  United  States  general  statutes." 

These  conclusions  were  reached  after  wide  consultation 
with  the  best  criminal  lawyers  in  the  country.  In  my 
testimony  before  the  sub-committee  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  on  July  14,  1919,  at  its  request,  I  had 
fully  outlined  the  conditions  threatening  internal  revolution 
in  the  nation  that  confronted  us.  Legislation  which  I 
then  recommended  to  meet  this  great  menace  has  not  been 
enacted.  This  is  not  my  fault,  for  I  knew  that  Congress 
was  fully  aware  of  the  "  Reds'  "  activities  in  this  country. 

Many  States  passed  certain  acts  which  embodied  the 
basis  of  my  request  to  Congress  for  national  legislation 
bearing  upon  radicalism.  California,  Indiana,  Michigan, 
New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Washington  and  West 
Virginia  have  passed  State  laws  governing  the  rebellious 
acts  of  the  "Reds"  in  their  separate  territories.  These 
States  have  infinitely  greater  legal  force  at  their  command 
against  the  revolutionary  element  than  the  United  States 
Government,  for  detecting  and  punishing  seditious  acts. 
In  their  equipment  of  men  to  carry  out  their  laws,  they  far 
surpass  the  facilities  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  New 
York  City  alone  has  12,000  policeman  charged  with  the  duty 
of  investigation,  and  the  District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County  has  a  force  of  over  fifty  prosecuting  attorneys. 

Under  the  appropriations  granted  by  Congress  to  the 
Department  of  Justice,  the  maximum  number  of  men 
engaged  in  the  preparation  of  the  violation  of  all  United 
States  laws  is  limited  to  about  500  for  the  entire  country. 
Startling  as  this  fact  may  seem  to  the  reader  who  discovers 
it  for  the  first  time,  it  is  the  highest  testimony  to  the  services 
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of  these  men,  that  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  is  today,  a  human  net  that  no  outlaw  can  escape. 
It  has  been  netted  together  in  spite  of  Congressional  indif- 
ference, intensified  by  the  individual  patriotism  of  its 
personnel  aroused  to  the  menace  of  revolution,  inspired  to 
superlative  action  above  and  beyond  private  interests. 
One  of  the  chief  incentives  for  the  present  activity  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  against  the  '"Reds"  has  been  the 
hope  that  American  citizens  will,  themselves,  become 
voluntary  agents  for  us,  in  a  vast  organization  for  mutual 
defense  against  the  sinister  agitation  of  men  and  women 
aliens,  who  appear  to  be  either  in  the  pay  or  under  the 
criminal  spell  of  Trotzky  and  Lenine. 

DEPORTATIONS    UNDER    IMMIGRATION    LAWS 

TEMPORARY  failure  to  seize  the  alien  criminals  in 
this  country  who  are  directly  responsible  for  spreading 
the  unclean  doctrines  of  Bolshevism  here,  only  increased  the 
determination  to  get  rid  of  them.  Obviously,  their  offenses 
were  related  to  our  immigration  laws,  and  it  was  finally  de- 
cided to  act  upon  that  principle.  Those  sections  of  the  Im- 
migration Law  applicable  to  the  deportation  of  aliens 
committing  acts  enumerated  in  the  Senate  Resolution  of 
October  14,  1919,  above  quoted,  were  found  in  the  Act  of 
Congress,  approved  October  16,  1918,  amending  the  immi- 
gration laws  of  the  United  States. 

By  the  administration  of  this  law  deportations  have 
been  made,  the  law  being  as  follows: 

"Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled: 

"  Sec.  1.  That  aliens  who  are  anarchists ;  aliens  who  believe  in  or 
advocate  the  overthrow  by  force  or  violence  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms  of  law;  aliens  who  disbelieve 
in  or  who  are  opposed  to  all  organized  government;  aliens  who 
advocate  or  teach  the  assassination  of  public  officials;  aliens  who 
advocate  or  teach  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property;  aliens 
who  are  members  of  or  affiliated  with  any  organization  that  enter- 
tains a  belief  in,  teaches,  or  advocates  the  overthrow  by  force  or 
by  violence  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  of  all  forms 
of  law,  or  that  entertains  or  teaches  disbelief  in  or  opposition  to 
all  organized  Government,  or  that  advocates  the  duty,  necessity 
or  propriety  of  the  unlawful  assaulting  or  killing  of  any  officer 
or  officers,  either  of  specific  individuals  or  of  officers  generally,  of 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  organized 
Government,  because  of  his  or  their  official  character,  or  that  advo- 
cates or  teaches  the  unlawful  destruction  of  property,  shall  be 
excluded  from  admission  into  the  United  States. 

"Sec.  2.  That  any  alien  who,  at  any  time,  after  entering  the 
United  States,  is  found  to  have  been  at  the  time  of  entry,  or  to 
become  thereafter,  a  member  of  any  one  of  the  classes  of  aliens 
enumerated  in  Sec.  1  of  this  Act,  shall  upon  the  warrant  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor,  be  taken  into  custody  and  deported  in  the 
manner  provided  in  the  Immigration  Act  of  Feb.  5,  1917.  The 
provisions  of  this  Section  shall  be  applicable  to  the  classes  of 
aliens  mentioned  in  this  Act  irrespective  of  the  time  of  their 
entry  into  the  United  States." 

Although  this  law  is  entirely  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Department  of  Labor,  it  seemed  to  be  the  only  means  at 
my  disposal  of  attacking  the  radical  movement.  To 
further  this  plan,  as  Congress  had  seen  fit  to  refuse  appro- 
priations to  the  Department  of  Labor  which  might  have 
enabled  it  to  act  vigorously  against  the  "Reds,"  I  offered  to 
co-operate  with  the  immigration  officials  to  the  fullest 
extent.  My  appropriation  became  available  July  19,  1919. 
I  then  organized  what  is  known  as  the  Radical  Division. 

Briefly  this  is  a  circumstantial  statement  of  the  present 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  co-operating  with 
the  Department  of  Labor,  against  the  "Reds."  They 
require  no  defense,  nor  can  I  accept  as  true  the  counter 
claims  of  the  "Reds"  themselves,  who,  apparently  indif- 
ferent to  their  disgrace,  violent  in  their  threats  against  the 
United  States  Government,  until  they  are  out  of  sight  and 
sound  of  it,  betray  the  characterless  ideas  and  purposes 
that  Trotzky  has  impressed  upon  the  criminal  classes  which 
constitute  communism. 

WILL    DEPORTATIONS    CHECK    BOLSHEVISM? 

BEHIND,  and  underneath,  my  own  determination  to 
drive  from  our  midst  the  agents  of  Bolshevism  with 
increasing  vigor  and  with  greater  speed,  until  there  are  no 
more  of  them  left  among  us,  so  long  as  I  have  the  responsible 
duty  of  that  task.  I  have  discovered  the  hysterical  methods 
of  these  revolutionary  humans  with  increasing  amazement 
and  suspicion.  In  the  confused  information  that  some- 
times reaches  the  people,  they  are  compelled  to  ask  ques- 
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tions  which  involve  the  reasons  for  my  acts  against  the"  Reds." 
I  have  been  asked,  for  instance,  to  what  extent  deporta- 
tion will  check  radicalism  in  this  country.  Why  not  ask 
what  will  become  of  the  United  States  Government  if  these 
alien  radicals  are  permitted  to  carry  out  the  principles  of 
the  Communist  Party  as  embodied  in  its  so-called  laws, 
aims  and  regulations? 

There  wouldn't  be  any  such  thing  left.  In  place  of  the 
United  States  Government  we  should  have  the  horror  and 
terrorism  of  bolsheviki  tyranny  such  as  is  destroying 
Russia  now.  Every  scrap  of  radical  literature  demands  the 
overthrow  of  our  existing  government.  All  of  it  demands 
obedience  to  the  instincts  of  criminal  minds,  that  is,  to  the 
lower  appetites,  material  and  moral.  The  whole  purpose 
of  communism  appears  to  be  a  mass  formation  of  the 
criminals  of  the  world  to  overthrow  the  decencies  of  private 
life,  to  usurp  property  that  they  have  not  earned,  to  disrupt 
the  present  order  of  life  regardless  of  health,  sex  or  religious 
rights.  By  a  literature  that  promises  the  wildest  dreams  of 
such  low  aspirations,  that  can  occur  to  only  the  criminal 
minds,  communism  distorts  our  social  law. 

The  chief  appeal  communism  makes  is  to  "The  Worker." 
If  they  can  lure  the  wage-earner  to  join  their  own  gang  of 
thieves,  if  they  can  show  him  that  he  will  be  rich  if  he  steals, 
so  far  they  have  succeeded  in  betraying  him  to  their  own 
criminal  course. 

Read  this  manifesto  issued  in  Chicago: 

THE   COMMUNIST    PARTY   MANIFESTO 

'The  world  is  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era.  Europe  is  in 
revolt.  The  masses  of  Asia  are  stirring  uneasily.  Capitalism 
is  in  collapse.  The  workers  of  the  world  are  seeing  a  new  light 
and  securing  new  courage.  Out  of  the  night  of  war  is  coming  a 
new  day. 

"The  spectre  of  communism  haunts  the  world  of  capitalism. 
Communism,  the  hope  of  the  workers  to  end  misery  and  oppres- 
sion. 

"The  workers  of  Russia  smashed  the  front  of  international 
Capitalism  and  Imperialism.  They  broke  the  chains  of  the  ter- 
rible war;  and  in  the  midst  of  agony,  starvation  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Capitalists  of  the  world,  they  are  creating  a  new  social 
order. 
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"The  class  war  rages  fiercely  in  all  nations.  Everywhere  the 
workers  are  in  a  desperate  struggle  against  their  capitalist 
masters.  The  call  to  action  has  come.  The  workers  must 
answer  the  call! 

"The  Communist  Party  of  America  is  the  party  of  the  work- 
ing class.  The  Communist  Party  proposes  to  end  Capitalism  and 
organize  a  workers'  industrial  republic.  The  workers  must  con- 
trol industry  and  dispose  of  the  product  of  industry.  The  Com- 
munist Party  is  a  party  realizing  the  limitation  of  all  existing 
workers'  organizations  and  proposes  to  develop  the  revolutionary 
movement  necessary  to  free  the  workers  from  the  oppression  of 
Capitalism.  The  Communist  Party  insists  that  the  problems  of 
the  American  worker  are  identical  with  the  problems  of  the 
workers  of  the  world." 

These  are  the  revolutionary  tenets  of  Trotzky  and  the 
Communist  Internationale.  Their  manifesto  further  em- 
braces the  various  organizations  in  this  country  of  men 
and  women  obsessed  with  discontent,  having  disorganized 
relations  to  American  society.  These  include  the  I.W.  W.'s, 
the  most  radical  socialists,  the  misguided  anarchists,  the 
agitators  who  oppose  the  limitations  of  unionism,  the  moral 
perverts  and  the  hysterical  neurasthenic  women  who 
abound  in  communism.  The  phraseology  of  their  mani- 
festo is  practically  the  same  wording  as  was  used  by  the 
Bolsheviks   for  their    International   Communist   Congress. 

THE    COMMUNIST    ABSORBS    THE    SOCIALIST    PARTY 

NATURALLY  the  Communist  Party  has  bored  its 
revolutionary  points  into  the  Socialist  Party.  They 
managed  to  split  the  Socialists,  for  the  so-called  Left  Wing 
of  the  Socialist  Party  is  now  the  Communist  Party,  which 
specifically  states  that  it  does  not  intend  to  capture  the 
bourgeosie  parliamentary  state,  but  to  conquer  and  destroy, 
and  that  the  final  objective,  mass  action,  is  the  medium 
intended  to  be  used  in  the  conquest  and  destruction  of  the 
bourgeosie  state  to  annihilate  the  parliamentary  state,  and 
introduce  a  revolutionary  dictatorship  of  the  Proletariat. 
The  Left  Wing  Socialists  declared  themselves  when  they 
issued  a  call  for  a  convention  held  in  Chicago,  September  1, 
1919,  to  organize  a  Communist  Party.  An  effort  was  made 
at  a  convention  of  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  in  Chicago, 
August  30,  1919,  to  harmonize  differences.  Their  first 
plan  in  harmonious  endeavor  was  to  refuse  admission  to 
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their  convention  to  members  of  the  Left  Wing,  on  the 
ground  that  the  latter  intended  to  capture  it.  At  the  Com- 
munist Convention  of  Left  Wing  Socialists  on  September  1, 
1919,  129  delegates,  representing  55,000  members,  at- 
tended. Extensive  Communist  propaganda  followed,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  a  paper,  "The  Communist.' ' 

There  is  no  legislation  at  present  which  can  reach  an 
American  citizen  who  is  discontented  with  our  system  of 
American  Government,  nor  is  it  necessary.  The  dangerous 
fact  to  us  is  that  the  Communist  Party  of  America  is 
actually  affiliated  and  adheres  to  the  teaching  program  and 
tactics  of  the  3d  Internationale.     Consider  what  this  means. 

The  first  congress  of  the  Communist  Nationale  held 
March  6,  1919,  in  Moscow,  subscribed  to  by  Trotzky  and 
Lenine,  adopted  the  following: 

"This  makes  necessary  the  disarming  of  the  bourgeosie  at 
the  proper  time,  the  arming  of  the  laborer,  and  the  formation  of 
a  communist  army  as  the  protectors  of  the  rules  of  the  proletariat 
and  the  inviolability  of  the  social  structure." 

When  we  realize  that  each  member  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America  pledges  himself  to  the  principles  above, 
set  forth,  deportation  of  men  and  women  bound  to  such  a 
theory  is  a  very  mild  reformatory  sentence. 

HAVE  THE  "  REDS' '  BETRAYED  LABOR? 

IF  I  were  asked  whether  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  had  been  betrayed  by  the"  Reds,"  I  should  refer  the 
inquiry  to  the  manifesto  and  constitution  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  America,  in  which,  under  the  heading,  "Revolu- 
tionary Construction,"   the  following  paragraph  appears: 

"But  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  as  a  whole,  is  hope- 
lessly reactionary.  At  its  recent  convention  the  A.  F.  of  L.  ap- 
proved the  Versailles  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  refused  to  declare  its  solidarity  with  Soviet  Russia.  It  did 
not  even  protest  the  blockade  of  Russia  and  Hungary!  This  con- 
vention, moreover,  did  all  in  its  power  to  break  radical  unions. 
The  A.  F.  of  L.  is  united  with  the  Government,  securing  a  privi- 
leged status  in  the  governing  system  of  State  Capitalism.  A 
Labor  Party  is  being  organized — much  more  conservative  than 
the  British  Labor  Party." 
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It  has  been  inferred  by  the  "Reds"  that  the  United 
States  Government,  by  arresting  and  deporting  them,  is 
returning  to  the  autocracy  of  Czardom,  adopting  the  system 
that  created  the  severity  of  Siberian  banishment.  My 
reply  to  such  charges  is,  that  in  our  determination  to  main- 
tain our  government  we  are  treating  our  alien  enemies  with 
extreme  consideration.  To  deny  them  the  privilege  of 
remaining  in  a  country  which  they  have  openly  deplored  as 
an  unenlightened  community,  unfit  for  those  who  prefer 
th?  privileges  of  Bolshevism,  should  be  no  hardship.  It 
strikes  me  as  an  odd  form  of  reasoning  that  these  Russian 
Bolsheviks  who  extol  the  Bolshevik  rule,  should  be  so 
unwilling  to  return  to  Russia.  The  nationality  of  most  of 
the  alien  "Reds"  is  Russian  and  German.  Tnere  is  almost 
no  other  nationality  represented  among  them. 

It  has  been  impossible  in  so  short  a  space  to  review  the 
entire  menace  of  the  internal  revolution  in  this  country  as 
I  know  it,  but  this  may  serve  to  arouse  the  American 
citizen  to  its  reality,  its  danger,  and  the  great  need  of  united 
effort  to  stamp  it  out,  under  our  feet,  if  needs  be.  It  is 
being  done.  The  Department  of  Justice  will  pursue  the 
attack  of  these  "Reds"  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  with  vigilance,  and  no  alien,  advocating  the 
overthrow  of  existing  law  and  order  in  this  country,  shall 
escape  arrest  and  prompt  deportation. 

It  is  my  belief  that  while  they  have  stirred  discontent 
in  our  midst,  while  they  have  caused  irritating  strikes,  and 
while  they  have  infected  our  social  ideas  with  the  disease  of 
their  own  minds  and  their  unclean  morals,  we  can  get  rid 
of  them!  and  not  until  we  have  done  so  shall  we  have 
removed  the  menace  of  Bolshevism  for  good. 


NEPTUNE'S  INFLUENCE 

UPON  US 

AN  ASTROLOGER'S  EXPLANATION  OF  THE  NEW 

INTEREST  IN  ALTRUISTIC  THEORIES 

AND  PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA 

(Director  Astrological  Research  Society) 

By  Frank  Theodore  Allen 


Recently  a  hysteria  of  fear  agitated  thousands  of 
good  people,  due  to  a  "prophecy"— based  on  a  con- 
junction of  planets — that  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end  in  December. 

Some  betook  themselves  to  high  mountains,  others 
bought  miniature  arks  and  invested  in  rafts.  This 
one  phase  of  the  effect  of  unscientific  deductions,  ac- 
credited to  students  of  astrological  science,  is  ascribed 
to  planatory  conditions  and  the  causes  of  recent  world  - 
disturbances. 

To  ascertain  what  was  the  astrological  viewpoint, 
The  Forum  requested  Frank  T.  Allen,  a  man  who 
has  devoted  twenty-two  years  of  his  life  to  the  study 
of  astrology,  to  give  an  interpretation  of  this  astrologi- 
cal phenomena  in  their  relation  to  human  emotions  and 
human  events. 


THAT  the  human  race  as  a  whole  has  in  recent  times 
been    influenced    by  or    subjected  to  some  forces  or 
influences  that  differ  radically  from  those  that  have 
chiefly  governed  it  in  previous  centuries  will  doubtless  be 
admitted  by  all  thoughtful  observers  and  students  of  his- 
tory and  current  events. 

That  those  forces  which  appear  to  sway  so  many  of 
the  more  active,  influential  and  pioneering  members  of  the 
race  in  different  epochs  are  apparently  extraneous  to  and 
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exert  their  influence  without  any  conscious  volition,  choice 
or  clear  understanding  of  their  character,  trend  and  ulti- 
mate effect,  is  also  quite  evident. 

Students  of  history  and  of  human  psychology  are  chal- 
lenged to  account  for  or  assign  an  adequate  and  sensible 
cause  for  those  distinct  phases  of  thought  and  emotion 
which  so  often  have  simultaneously  so  dominated  large 
numbers  of  humans  at  diverse  places  as  to  cause  certain 
periods  to  stand  out  in  strong  relief  as  distinct  epochs  or 
stages  in  human  evolution. 

The  writer  sincerely  believes  and  seriously  maintains 
that  the  planets  of  the  Solar  System  are  the  chief  sources, 
reservoirs,  and  transmitters  of  the  subtle  and  etheric 
essences,  waves  or  vibrations  that  inspire  or  drive,  instruct 
or  chasten,  enthuse  or  depress  the  major  portions  of  human- 
ity at  all  important  epochs,  and  in  fact  continuously  and 
universally,  without  exception  or  cessation. 

While  the  unprecedented  number  of  violent  and  un- 
timely deaths  incident  to  the  war  may  possibly  be  held  to 
account  for  the  phenomenal  interest  in  spirit  communica- 
tion that  has  become  so  very  evident  in  recent  years,  the 
actual  fact  is  that  a  widespread  interest  in  psychic  phenom- 
ena has  been  growing  apace  for  many  years,  hence  was  in 
no  way  caused  by  the  war  or  its  terrible  human  toll. 

Within  these  limits  it  is  not  feasible  to  offer  any  ade- 
quate explanation  and  defense  of  the  theory  of  astral 
influence.  Readers  will  therefore  excuse  the  writer  if  some 
of  his  statements  appear  arbitrary  and  dogmatic.  His 
aim  is  to  show  how  the  influences  that  astrological  students 
have  found  to  be  peculiar  to  Neptune  have  been  becoming 
progressively  more  potent  and  widespread  in  recent  years. 
He  will  then  present  his  version  of  what  may  be  expected 
to  result  from  the  forthcoming  positions  and  aspects  of 
that  distant  planet. 

neptune's  character  and  influence 

IT  IS  very  significant  that  at  the  time  of  its  discovery,  in 
1846,    Neptune    was    in    very    close    conjunction    with 
Saturn.     In   most  respects  Saturn  is  the  very  antithesis  of 
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Neptune;  Saturn  being  cold,  calculating  and  conservative, 
aristocratic,  autocratic,  conventional,  exclusive  and  con- 
tractive, whereas  Neptune  is  fraternal,  artless,  ingenuous, 
democratic,  arcadian  and  Bohemian.  Saturn  is  distinctive- 
ly the  planet  of  worldly  power  and  dominion,  and  the  dis- 
covery of  Neptune  when  in  close  conjunction  with  Saturn 
may  quite  fairly  be  accepted  or  construed  as  a  symbolic 
warning  that  the  throne  and  dominion  of  that  worldly  wise 
and  selfish  monarch  —  Mammon — was  to  be  challenged 
and  finally  overthrown  by  the  advancing  hosts  of  democ- 
racy, fraternity  and  human  brotherhood  that  are  symbol- 
ized and  inspired  by  the  newly  discovered  Neptune. 

If  we  concede  the  theory  that  each  degree  of  the  Zodiac 
corresponds  to  a  distinct  note  or  chord  of  the  Cosmic  Harp, 
with  each  planet  expressing  its  own  distinctive  vibrations 
or  methods  of  twanging  the  many  strings  of  that  harp,  and 
that  certain  individuals  and  nations,  things,  elements  and 
places,  are  so  conditioned  as  to  be  especially  susceptible  to 
the  vibrations  produced  or  stimulated  when  certain  degrees 
or  combinations  of  degrees  happen  to  fall  under  strong 
aspects  of  the  planetary  bodies,  we  shall  then  have  obtained 
a  fairly  sensible  conception  of  the  theory  of  zodiacal  and 
planetary  influence. 

Of  course  the  influence  of  Neptune  upon  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants  was  not  contingent  upon  his  discovery,  never- 
theless there  has  certainly  been  a  far  more  pronounced  and 
a  constantly  increasing  manifestation  of  the  distinctive 
influence  of  this  planet  ever  since  its  physical  discovery. 
The  same  is  true  of  Uranus  who  was  discovered  in  1781. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  constantly  increasing  in- 
fluence of  those  two  unknown  planets  was  in  a  very  large 
measure  the  cause  of  astrology's  decline  in  the  centuries 
prior  to  their  discovery. 

By  calculating  the  zodiacal  positions  of  Neptune,  prior 
to  his  discovery,  the  students  of  astrology  were  able  to  learn 
much  about  the  nature  of  hisjnfluence  upon  individuals. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON,  A  NEPTUNIAN  FAVORITE 

PRESIDENT  Wilson  was  born  when  no  less  than  six  of 
the  nine  planetary  bodies  were  favorably  aspected 
with  Neptune,  namely,  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mercury,  Venus, 
Mars  and  Saturn.  Small  wonder  that  he  stands  out  so 
conspicuously  as  the  world  champion  of  democracy,  ideal- 
ism and  altruism. 

During  most  of  the  nine  months  before  the  starting  of 
the  war  Mars,  near  to  his  perigee  and  twice  becoming  sta- 
tionary, was  transiting  close  to  and  in  the  same  sign  with 
Neptune  and  in  that  section  of  the  ambient  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  house  of  secret  conspiracies  and  self-undoing 
in  the  German  kaiser's  nativity.  On  the  very  day  that  the 
fateful  ultimatum  was  served  upon  the  Serbian  authorities 
there  was  a  New  Moon  which  at  the  latitude  and  longitude 
of  Belgrade  occured  as  the  Sun,  Moon,  Mercury  and  Nep- 
tune were  all  near  together  and  rising  in  the  house  of  life. 
Coincident  with  the  beginning  of  the  war  Neptune  began 
his  fourteen-year  transit  of  the  sign  of  royalty.  During  the 
fourteen  years  before  the  war  Neptune  had  been  trans- 
iting the  sign  of  the  masses,  or  the  "Common  People," 
one  very  important  effect  of  which  was  to  arouse  a  wide- 
spread interest  among  the  masses  and  serving  classes  in 
socialistic  and  Utopian  ideals.  This  was  especially  evident 
throughout  Europe,  emphatically  so  in  Russia,  so  that  those 
in  royal  circles  welcomed  the  war  as  a  means  of  diverting 
the  thoughts  of  the  people  from  their  projected  reforms. 
It  was  when  the  cold  and  treacherous  Saturn  joined  Neptune 
in  the  royal  sign  in  1917-18  that  the  aristocratic  royalty  of 
Europe  began  definitely  to  disintegrate.  Singularly  it  was 
when  the  joyous  and  buoyant  Jupiter  joined  Neptune  in 
the  royal  sign  in  1919  that  the  remaining  and  essentially 
democratic  kings,  princes  and  notables  of  Europe  began  to 
indulge  in  public  activities,  ceremonials,  journeys,  missions 
and  visits  of  a  gratifying  and  beneficial  character. 

A  REVIVAL  OF  SPIRITISM  AND  ALTRUISM 

THROUGHOUT  the  war,  and  more  especially  since  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,   there  has  been  an  unprece- 
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dented  interest  in  psychic  phenomena,  mediumship  and 
the  receiving  of  messages  from  the  spirits  of  those  who  have 
died.  Another  notable  feature  of  human  interest  has  been 
the  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the  suffering  and  unfortu- 
nate. Still  another  has  been  the  deep  and  steadily  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  essential  brotherhood  of  the  natives 
of  all  climes,  races  and  nations;  the  efforts  to  establish  the 
League  of  Nations  being  but  one  of  the  more  conspicuous 
evidences  of  the  great  wave  of  human  fraternity  that  has 
been  so  effectively  breaking  down  the  old  barriers  by  which 
humans  have  been  kept  in  separate  groups  and  taught  to  fear, 
despise,  misunderstand  and  impose  upon  those  of  other 
groups  and  nations. 

The  churches  and  religious  institutions  have,  of  late, 
been  coming  very  strongly  under  the  influence  of  Neptune, 
the  ultimate  effects  of  which  can  scarcely  be  conjectured 
and  are  certainly  not  realized  by  those  in  the  churches  who 
are  most  zealous  advocates  of  the  changes  and  reforms 
now  under  way  or  contemplated.  That  which  Neptune 
represents  is  akin  to  the  manna  which  was  provided  for  the 
Israelites.  It  is  of  a  nature  that  cannot  be  preserved  or 
contained  in  institutions.  It  must  be  fresh  and  spontan- 
eous, artless,  creedless  and  cannot  function  as  an  adjunct 
to  or  under  the  direction  of  human  institutions.  It  is  the 
new  wine  that  Jesus  warned  his  followers  could  not  safely 
be  put  into  old  bottles.  However,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
healthy  signs  of  the  times  that  not  only  is  there  now  evi- 
denced vastly  more  of  a  genuinely  fraternal  spirit  between 
the  different  sects,  but  in  many  ways  there  is  manifested 
a  far  more  democratic  spirit  than  has  hitherto  been  the  rule 
with  the  churches  and  their  institutions 

HOW  NEPTUNE  INFLUENCES  PEOPLE 

THOSE  who  are  clearly  under  the  dominion  of  Neptune 
are  also  unable  to  recognize  the  right  of  human  codes, 
rules,  systems  and  conventions  to  dictate  their  conduct. 
Like  their  Uranian  brethren  they  instinctively  feel  and  rev- 
erence a  higher  and  spiritual  code,  but  their  manner  of  mani- 
festing their  disregard   is  strikingly  different.     Instead  of 
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being  brusque,  strong,  positive  and  stubbornly  rebellious 
they  are  almost  abnormally  negative,  receptive,  psychic 
and  mediumistic.  Instead  of  being  stoutly  insistent  upon 
the  right  of  personal  freedom  and  liber ty  in  thought  and 
action  they  are  all  too  prone  to  yield  to  and  acquiesce  in  the 
claims  and  dicta  of  almost  any  assertive  and  positive- 
minded  individual  with  whom  they  may  come  into  contact. 

(Let  it  be  clearly  born  in  mind  that  the  above  descrip- 
tion applies  only  to  the  relatively  Simon-pure  types  of 
Neptune.  Absolutely  pure  specimens  under  any  plane- 
tary influence  cannot  be  found,  because  in  every  instance 
all  the  planets  and  each  of  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac  exert 
some  measure  of  influence  upon  the  life  and  character. 
Usually  the  influence  of  one  planet  will  stand  out  quite 
conspicuously,  though  often  two  or  more  compete  for 
dominion,   making  correct  interpretation  very  difficult.) 

The  tone  and  quality,  or  relative  purity,  of  Neptune's 
influence,  as  that  of  each  of  the  other  planets,  is  subject  to 
an  infinite  variety  of  combinations  and  modifications, 
due  to  sign  and  house  position,  aspects,  etc.  Neptune's 
distinguishing  characteristics  are  democracy,  altruism  and 
idealism.  The  Neptunians  are  dreamers  and  visionaries 
and  are  usually  very  impractical  and  illogical.  To  be  prac- 
tical and  logical,  or  sane  and  sensible,  requires  a  strong  in- 
flux of  the  Saturnine  elements.  To  have  Saturn  strong 
enough  to  insure  a  logical,  balanced  and  judicial  mind, 
together  with  sufficient  of  the  Neptune  essence  to  keep  the 
Saturnine  ambition  and  selfishness  subservient  to  the  Nep- 
tunian idealism  is  an  extremely  rare  combination.  Wood- 
row  Wilson  is  the  nearest  approximation,  or  most  conspic- 
uous example,  of  this  rare  blending  of  opposites  we  know 
of  at  present.  The  late  Count  Leo  Tolstoy  was  a  fairly 
good  representative  of  this  harmonious  admixture. 

Neptunians  are  distinguished  for  their  unselfishness, 
or  rather  their  selflessness.  Platonic  love  and  idealistic 
unions  in  which  no  thought  of  sex  enters  are  characteristic 
of  Neptune's  influence.  Marriage  to  cripples  or  those  in 
need  of  personal  ministrations  and  who  are  unable  to  ful- 
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fill  the  usual  functions  of  the  marriage  relation  are  a  fre- 
quent result  of  Neptune  being  a  prominent  factor  in  that 
section  of  the  horoscope  known  as  the  house  of  marriage. 
Renunciation,  self-effacement  and  sacrifice  are  peculiarly 
Neptunian  instincts.  Communism,  socialism,  anarchism 
and  various  other  Utopian  concepts  and  projects  are  in- 
variably conceived  and  championed  by  persons  born  under 
a  strong  influx  of  Neptunian  vibrations. 

In  the  realms  of  art,  music,  poetry  and  highly  imagi- 
native or  inspirational  and  romantic  literature  the  influence 
of  Neptune  is  always  found  to  be  a  very  conspicuous  factor. 
When  Neptune  is  found  to  be  strongly  involved  with  the 
mental  significators  the  natives  are  emotional,  imagina- 
tive, visionary,  fanciful,  inspirational,  fertile  and  trans- 
cendental. Those  are  the  writers,  artists,  poets  and  musi- 
cians who  seem  to  receive  inspiration  direct  from  the  vast 
spiritual  storehouses  out  of  which  proceeds  all  that  is  new, 
unique  and  unusual. 

WHAT   NEPTUNIANS   ARE    NOTED   FOR 

NEPTUNIANS  are  noted  for  their  psychic  receptivity, 
or  ability  to  establish  contacts  with  and  to  perceive 
and  translate  that  which  is  beyond  the  ken  of  those  who  are 
limited  to  the  five  physical  senses.  They  revel  in  all  that 
is  vibrant  with  life  or  spirit.  They  do  not  pick  and  choose, 
make  no  attempt  to  separate  the  sheep  from  the  goats  or 
to  label  men  and  women  as  good  or  bad.  They  are  very 
much  like  the  placid  water  of  a  lake  which  will  reflect  the 
terrific  flashes  of  lightning  and  the  threatening  awe  of  the 
black  thunder-clouds  with  the  same  fidelity  that  it  will  the 
charm  and  beauty  of  a  glorious  sunset.  The  Neptunian 
influence  of  itself  is  rather  un-moral  then  im-moral.  But 
when  it  predominates  in  a  nativity  wherein  the  factors 
that  make  for  any  kind  of  viciousness  or  abnormal  self- 
ishness, tricky  schemings  or  any  excess  of  evil  propensities, 
then  there  is  quite  certain  to  result  phases  of  irresponsibility 
and  moral  worthlessness,  or  exaggerated  debauchery,  sybaritic 
excesses  or  lewd  indulgences  that  defy  classification, 
baffle  comprehension.     No  other  planet   produces  such  a 
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liability  to  succumb  to  the  lure  of  narcotics  or  indulge  in  all 
sorts  of  weird,  whimsical  notions  and  fancies. 

The  chief  feature  of  identity  in  all  the  peculiarities 
ascribed  to  Neptune  is  that  they  are  all  allied  to  spirit  or 
vapor,  or  exhibit  characteristics  that  are  -essentially  form- 
less or  gaseous,  ethereal,  imponderable  and  lacking  the  quali- 
ties of  stability,  solidity  and  concreteness.  The  expan- 
siveness  of  gas  corresponds  to  the  extravagant  conceits, 
baloon-like  ambitions  and  mushroom  achievements  of  those 
under  the  mental  illusions  peculiar  to  Neptune. 

During  the  year  1919,  Jupiter  overtook  Neptune  and 
those  two  planets  have  ever  since  been  transiting  quite 
near  together.  Coincident  with  this  there  has  been  a  very 
pronounced  and  widespread  increase  of  interest  in  occult 
and  psychic  matters  and  the  attendance  at  meetings,  ser- 
vices and  lectures  under  the  auspices  of  occultists,  spirit- 
ualists, theosophists,  Christian  scientists,  etc.,  has  been 
unprecedented  and  the  membership  of  those  organizations 
has  been  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Meanwhile  there 
have  been  many  evidences  of  an  increasing  disposition  to 
modify  many  of  their  exclusive  and  sectarian  peculiarities 
on   the   part  of  the  leaders  of  the  orthodox  sects. 

AN    EXTREMELY    RARE    ASTRAL    PHENOMENON    COMING 

THROUGHOUT  the  early  half  of  1920  Jupiter  and  Nep- 
tune will  continue  near  together  and  from  the  last 
week  of  February  until  the  first  week  of  May  they  will 
continuously  remain  within  less  than  one  degree  of  each 
other.  This  is  an  exceedingly  rare  phenomenon,  and 
happens  to  coincide  with  another  quite  as  unusual  a  plane- 
tary configuration,  the  violent  and  disastrous  possibilities 
of  which  may  crowd  out  and  obliterate  most  of  the  normal 
results  that  should  follow  the  Jupiter-Neptune  conjunc- 
tion. The  coincident  phenomenon  will  be  the  opposition 
of  Saturn  and  Uranus  which  will  continue  very  close  from 
March  to  July.  Those  planets  have  passed  in  opposition 
three  times  since  the  summer  of  1918,  each  occurrence  pre- 
cipitating new  and  startling  upheavals  and  resulting  in 
revolutionary   activities,    rebellion,    protests,    strikes,    race 
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wars,  crime  waves,  etc.  The  three  previous  recent  oppo- 
sitions of  Saturn  and  Uranus  were  of  brief  duration,  yet 
terrific  in  their  effects.  What  will  result  from  their  long 
continuance  at  almost  exact  opposition?  Knowing  the  in- 
herent attributes  of  those  planets  we  can  form  a  fairly 
accurate  conjecture  of  the  nature  of  the  effects,  but  it  is 
humanly  impossible  to  correctly  estimate  the  measure  and 
proportions  of  the  upheavals  certain  to  eventuate.  And 
on  this  occasion  we  are  charged  with  the  task  of  considering 
the  probable  results  of  the  forthcoming  conjunction  of 
Jupiter  and  Neptune. 

ITS  PROBABLE  EFFECTS  UPON  HUMANITY 

THERE  are  certain  features  in  which  the  effects  or 
nature  of  Jupiter  and  Neptune  are  somewhat  similar, 
therefore  their  close  conjunction  will  quite  certainly  result 
in  a  more  or  less  pronounced  accentuation  of  those  mutual 
qualities.  Jupiter  exerts  a  buoyant,  expansive,  cheerful 
and  optimistic  influence,  giving  rise  to  hope,  confidence, 
good  cheer  and  a  philosophical  attitude,  Neptune,  being 
gaseous  or  spiritual,  is  naturally  buoyant  and  spacious 
or  expansive.  But  while  Jupiter  is  devout,  religious  and 
philanthropic  Neptune  is  naively  comradic,  democratic 
and  unaffected.  In  certain  respects  the  attributes  of 
Jupiter  and  Neptune  are  strikingly  different  and  contrasted. 
Jupiter  exerts  a  mild,  mellowing  and  moderating  influence 
and  is  invariably  disposed  to  be  a  reconciling  and  tem- 
perate influence,  whereas  Neptune  is  almost  always  an 
extremist,  neither  knowing  nor  recognizing  limits  or  bounds. 
We  can  only  conjecture  the  probable  result  upon 
humanity  as  a  whole  of  the  long  continued  close  conjunc- 
tion of  Jupiter  and  Uranus  in  the  spring  of  this  year.  Un- 
doubtedly all  persons  and  institutions  that  are  distinct- 
ively responsive  to  the  Jupiter  vibrations  will  be  affected 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  There  are  scientific  reasons 
that  cannot  be  explained  here  for  the  writer's  belief  that  in 
the  case  of  such  a  conjunction  as  this  that  the  outermost 
planet  will  exert  the  most  effective  and  lasting  influence. 
Therefore  Neptune  will  act  upon  and  cause  the  churches, 
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religious  institutions  and  persons  to  amend,  alter  and 
expand  their  codes,  systems  and  boundaries,  making  them 
far  more  democratic  and  less  exclusive  than  they  have  been 
heretofore.  And,  of  course,  there  will  be  a  still  more  phe- 
nomenal increase  of  interest  in  occult  and  metaphysical 
matters  and  a  corresponding  growth  in  the  membership 
of  the  new  cults  and  isms  that  are  the  direct  outcome  of  the 
steadily  advancing  influence  of  Neptune  in  modern  times. 

As  this  conjunction  coincides  so  closely  with  the  long 
continued  opposition  of  the  conservative  Saturn  and  the 
revolutionary  Uranus  it  may  be  that  that  drastic  and  po- 
tentially disruptive  aspect  will  create  havoc  and  woes 
which  the  increase  of  idealism  and  altruism  resulting  from 
the  Jupiter-Neptune  conjunction  will  be  promptly  moved 
to  alleviate.  Or  possibly  there  will  be  evolved  some  gi- 
gantic project  for  assauging  the  world-wide  miseries  that 
are  gnawing  at  the  vitals  of  humanity  as  a  result  of  the 
war.  Certainly  this  phenomenal  aspect  promises  to  es- 
tablish very  effectual  connections  between  the  world  of 
humanity  and  the  spiritual  storehouses  of  the  Cosmos.  Is 
it  not  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  the  merely  incidental 
and  transient  conjunctions  of  Neptune  with  the  poetic, 
musical  and  sentimental  Venus  at  their  births  conferred 
the  elements  of  remarkable  genius  upon  such  men  as  Col- 
eridge, Keats  and  Rubinstein,  that  the  forthcoming  long 
continued  conjunction  of  the  humane,  merciful  and  phil- 
anthropic Jupiter  with  the  idealistic,  altruistic  and  fraternal 
Neptune  will  inspire  the  leaders  of  the  various  nations  to 
agree  upon  some  worthy  and  comprehensive  scheme  for 
the  alleviation  of  the  ills  from  which  the  world  of  humanity 
is  suffering  so  bitterly  and  hopelessly? 

BEWARE  THE  IDES  OF  MARCH ! 

THROUGHOUT  the  month  of  March,  though  with 
extreme  intensity  during  the  middle  of  the  month, 
Mars  will  be  at  and  close  to  his  apparently  stationary 
position  which  happens  to  fall  at  the  exact  square  aspect  to 
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the  conjoined  Jupiter  and  Neptune.  This  is  also  a  very 
unusual  phenomenon  as  well  as  constituting  a  really  dan- 
gerous combination.  As  we  contemplate  the  possibilities 
of  this  multiplication  of  heating,  expansive  and  explosive 
potentialities  we  are  constrained  to  repeat  the  Shakes- 
pearian admonition:  "Beware  the  ides  of  March!"  The 
adverse  aspect  of  Mars  and  Neptune  is  one  that  often  gives 
rise  to  passionate  extravagances  and  neurotic  emotional- 
ism, while  the  square  of  Mars  and  Jupiter  is  provocative  of 
boisterous  excitability,  waste,  extravagance,  insolence,  folly 
and  irreligion.  These  aspects  are  very  likely  to  result  in 
violent  atmospheric  disturbances,  electrical  storms  and 
other  magnetic,  fiery  or  explosive  occurrences.  The  dates 
during  March  when  such  phenomena  will  most  likely  be 
emphasized  are:    the  2d,  8th,  16th,  22d,  and  the  29th. 

It  may  be  that  the  heating  and  expansive  effects  of 
the  Mars-Jupiter-Neptune  combination  will  cause  a  pro- 
nounced loosening  up  of  the  purse-strings  and  thus  facilitate 
the  efforts  of  those  disposed  to  deal  generously  with  the  world- 
problems  and  woes  which  will  then  most  likely  be  crying 
out  for  help  more  insistently  than  ever  before.  But  the 
aspect  in  itself  is  rather  one  that  makes  for  waste,  destruc- 
tion and  extravagance. 

What  can  be  the  reason  for,  or  meaning  and  signifi- 
cance of,  such  a  truly  astounding  repetition  of  coincidences 
in  the  position  of  Neptune  as  has  been  referred  to?  Such 
occurrences  cannot  be  dismissed  as  accidental  or  due  to 
merely  capricious  circumstances.  Nor  is  there  any  room 
for  supposing  that  the  times  for  any  of  those  occurrences 
were  purposely  selected  by  persons  having  a  predilection 
for  astrology.  We  are  here  confronted  with  the  most 
positive  and  unequivocal  evidences  of  LAW!  Here  is  in- 
dubitable proof  that  the  heavens  do  indeed  rule  over  the 
earth  and  its  inhabitants,  and  that  the  Architect  of  the 
Universe  has  eternally  inscribed  upon  the  scroll  of  the 
heavens  His  messages,  warnings,  instruction  and  guidance 
for  the  enlightenment  and  comfort  of  the  human  race. 


WHAT  POINDEXTER 
STANDS  FOR 

THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PERSONALITY  OF  THE 
SENATOR  FROM  WASHINGTON 

By  William  de  Wagstaffe 

"  AMERICAN  government  free  from  class  or  foreign 
^f-^Y control."  In  eight  words,  as  required  by  i'.e  law 
of  South  Dakota,  Senator  Miles  Poindexter  filed 
this  declaration  of  policy  in  his  candidacy  for  the  Presidency 
The  usual  formulas  that  surround  the  launching  of  a  new 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United  States  were  not  dis- 
cernible in  the  Poindexter  launching.  He  has  slipped  from 
the  Presidential  Building  Yard  of  Presidents,  the  United 
States  Senate,  into  a  definite  course.  His  actual  speed  is 
no  political  secret,  it  is  a  speed  intensified  by  national 
issues  that  can  be  gauged  by  all  observers.  He  established 
a  precedent  for  future  aspirants  to  the  Presidency  by  an- 
nouncing his  own  candidacy,  setting  forth  his  own  political 
and  economic  principles,  so  that  they  could  be  discussed 
and  thoroughly  understood  by  the  people  of  the  country. 
It  was  courageous  of  him,  for,  as  one  of  his  supporters  ex- 
pressed it  "He  laid  himself  open  to  the  certain  accusa- 
tion, by  the  small  souls,  of  being  egotistical  and  having  an 
undue  desire  for  political  advancement,"  but  he  sustained 
the  governing  principle  of  his  character  in  doing  so. 

If  his  desire  for  political  advancement  were  a  part  of 
his  political  intelligence  alone,  he  would  have  chosen  more 
conventional  methods.  It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
announce  his  own  candidacy.  He  could  easily  have  made 
his  appeal  to  the  country  in  the  usual  form,  through  an 
organization  that  presented  him  to  the  people.  One  must 
take  into  consideration  the  reason  that  he  did  not  do  so. 
There  is  a  blaze  of  patriotic  fire  in  the  man  that  scorns  the 
beaten  paths.     He  is  an  up-standing,  pioneer  type,  phys- 
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ically  one  generation  removed  from  the  long-armed,  loose- 
jointed,  big- fisted  woodsman;  three  generations  removed 
from  the  mental  calibre  of  Lincoln.  His  mind  is  like  a 
steel  drill,  he  speaks  with  the  voice  of  the  man  who  is  not 
easily  interrupted,  he  looks  like  a  man  of  alert  sentiment. 
What  a  man  looks  like  is  still  incomprehensively  associated 
with  what  he  is,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  voters  are 
near-sighted.  Poindexter  will  lose  no  support  on  account 
of  his  appearance,  his  ideas,  or  his  record.  The  most  vul- 
nerable feature  of  his  candidacy  is  the  one  just  mentioned, 
that  he  goes  before  the  people,  self-announced,  for  the 
highest  office  in  the  gift  of  the  Nation,  and  that  can  be  dis- 
posed of  as  one's  acquaintance  with  him  improves. 

THE    IMPULSE    BEHIND   HIS   AMBITION 

CRITICAL  times,  new  problems,  national  and  inter- 
national, a  confidence  in  the  principles  he  declares, 
and  above  all  a  deep  sense  of  the  personal  responsibility 
which  hangs  on  those  principles  when  attached  to  the  office 
of  President  of  the  United  States  impel  him.  Political 
advancement  does  not  describe  his  ambition,  does  not 
explain  the  unprecedented  position  he  has  taken  in  going 
before  the  people  self-announced  as  a  Presidential  candi- 
date. He  regards  his  right  to  submit  a  claim  to  the  Ameri- 
can privilege,  that  of  election,  as  an  individual  right.  In 
this  he  lifts  the  dignity  of  the  office-seeker  out  of  the  schem- 
ing and  petty  restrictions  of  political  trickery.  He  rises 
before  the  great  audience  of  the  nation  with  a  calm  assur- 
ance, a  purity  of  statesmanship,  a  blaze  of  patriotism  in 
him,  and  says: 

"I  beg  to  announce  my  candidacy  for  the  Republican 
nomination  of  the  Presidency  in  1920." 

It  is  the  surprising  confidence,  and  his  quiet  faith  in 
the  ideals  he  announces  (not  as  his  own,  but  as  those  of 
all  Americans),  that  may  seize  the  imagination  and  reason 
of  the  national  audience. 

A  few  months  from  now,  and  the  significance  of  Poin- 
dexter's  independent  position  on  the  rostrum  of  Presiden- 
tial  candidates  will   unfold.     There   are  one   or   two  sus- 
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taining  features  of  this  unusual  position  he  has  taken  as  a 
Republican  candidate  for  the  people.  For  example,  in 
spite  of  the  Presidential  brew  that  abounds  in  the  Senate, 
some  of  his  associates  in  that  body  are  his  staunch  support- 
ers. Senator  Harding,  himself  a  candidate,  declared  in  a 
public  speech  that  Senator  Poindexter  was  his  personal 
choice  for  President.  He  has  the  unanimous  respect  of 
Congress  as  a  man  and  as  a  partisan  fighter. 

I  have  often  seen,  when  his  tall  figure  rises  up  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  like  the  periscope  of  a  sub- 
marine, the  Democratic  members  stiffen  as  they  prepared 
for  the  explosion  that  follows. 

He  is  always  armed,  his  ammunition  is  charged  with 
facts,  and  the  hidden  forces  of  national  thought  in  the  man 
leave  the  air  of  the  Chamber  tense.  He  is  a  man  to  be 
wary  of  in  a  debate,  because  he  has  a  surprising  vigor  of 
attack,  an  unsuspected  passion  of  patriotic  principle  un- 
alloyed with  political  metal. 

Senator  Poindexter  was  born  in  Tennessee,  was  edu- 
cated in  Virginia,  and  has  been  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Washington  since  1891.  He  went  there  immediately  after  his 
graduation  from  the  Washington  and  Lee  University.  He 
is  fifty- two  years  old.  A  year  after  he  settled  in  the  State 
of  Washington  he  became  Assistant  Prosecuting  Attorney 
in  Walla  Walla  county,  serving  in  the  same  capacity,  from 
1898  to  1904,  in  Spokane  county.  After  election  as  a  Judge 
to  the  Superior  Court,  in  1908  he  was  sent  to  Congress. 

OPPOSED   TO   SPECIAL-CLASS   CONTROL 

BY  BIRTHRIGHT,  education  and  experience,  he  com- 
bines the  sub-soil  of  Southern  tradition  with  the  ex- 
panding impressions  of  the  Great  West.  His  youth  was 
molded  in  the  national  cradle  of  American  aristocracy,  his 
young  manhood  in  the  free,  open,  independent  atmos- 
phere of  the  State  of  Washington,  where  men  can  see  the 
sky  and  inhale  Americanism.  In  his  democratic  associa- 
tion as  well  as  in  the  alliances  of  his  heart,  Senator  Poin- 
dexter favors  no  one  class  above  another.     The  first  de- 
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claration  in  his  pledges  to  the  people,  when  announcing  his 
candidacy,  said: 

"This  government  was  founded  on  the  principles  that 
no  special  class  should  control  it." 

In  reviewing  these  declarations  one  can  trace  the  im- 
pulses of  the  man  himself,  for  he  stands  alone,  unhampered 
by  any  political  initiative  except  the  inspiration  that  has 
always  sustained  the  Republican  Party  which  he  has  al- 
ways served. 

Briefly,  he  reveals  that  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment should  be  restricted  to  the  protection  and  welfare  of 
the  American  people,  and  that  the  people  themselves 
should  control  that  government.  In  this  relation  he 
pledges  himself  as  follows: 

"The  absolute  security  of  every  man  under  the  law  in  his 
personal  property;  *  *  *  the  safeguarding  of  the  general  welfare 
of  our  people  by  keeping  the  Government  at  all  times  under  their 
own  control,  both  as  against  any  special  class  at  home,  and  as 
against  any  foreign  power  or  combination  of  powers;  *  *  *  and 
the  active  use  by  the  Government,  in  the  sphere  of  its  action, 
of  the  full  powers  of  the  Nation  to  protect  every  citizen,  of  what- 
ever station  he  may  be,  both  at  home  or  in  a  foreign  land,  or  on 
the  sea,  from  unlawful  injury  to  his  person  or  his  property  by  a 
special  class,  or  by  any  foreign  power." 

Scanning  the  further  duties  of  the  Government,  he 
declares  his  position  on  the  Mexican  issue  as  follows: 

"Every  necessary  agency  of  the  Government  should  be  used 
to  give  complete  protection  to  the  lives  and  lawful  rights  of 
American  citizens  in  Mexico;  and  the  international  duties  we  have 
assumed  as  to  that  country,  by  reason  of  our  proximity,  and  as  in- 
cidental to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  should  be  at  once  performed. 
The  launching  and  withdrawing,  without  definite  purpose  or  re- 
sult, of  military  expeditions  to  Vera  Cruz  and  other  portions  of 
Mexico,  also  as  at  Archangel  and  other  portions  of  the  world,  are 
criminal  in  their  reckless  disregard  of  life  and  national  treasure 
expended  without  the  possibility  of  any  benefits  whatever." 

HIS   HATRED   OF   COMMUNISM 

MIS  KNOWLEDGE  of  Communism,  and  his  hatred  of 
it,  is  stimulating.  He  has  the  Southerner's  impa- 
tience with  the  alien  slacker,  the  Westerner's  irritation  in 
dealing  with  it.  He  declares  his  position  before  the  people 
on  this  issue  fearlessly: 
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"Revolutionary  communism,  by  whatever  name  it  may  be 
called,  must  be  met  and  put  down  wherever  it  appears,  as  sub- 
versive of  liberty.  There  can  be  no  compromise  with  anarchy. 
*  *  *  The  attempt  of  certain  radical  labor  leaders  to  coerce  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislations  proposed  by  them,  if  successful,  would 
be  government  by  a  class  as  in  Russia,  but  not  'by  the  people,' 
as  in  the  United  States.  The  threat  to  tie  up  transportation 
until  the  railroads  are  nationalized  and  delivered  to  the  control  of 
the  employees,  if  successful,  would  be  government  by  terror, 
for  a  special  class. 

"This  nation  cannot  be  ruled  by  capital  and  it  cannot  be 
ruled  by  labor.  Both  capital  and  labor  must  be  subject  to  the 
rule  of  the  people.     The  Government  must  be  supreme. 

"The  just  claims  of  labor  should  be  recognized  and  every 
opportunity  should  be  given  to  laboring  men  and  their  families 
for  comfort  and  happiness.  The  laboring  man,  above  all  others, 
is  benefited  by  the  preservation  of  law  and  order,  the  security 
of  life,  person  and  property  against  violence  and  arbitrary  rule. 
But  the  effort  of  any  labor  leader  to  put  labor  in  control  of  the 
government,  by  means  of  industrial  blockade,  economic  pressure, 
intimidation  of  violence,  or  so-called  direct  action,  cannot  be  tol- 
erated, any  more  than  such  an  effort  on  the  part  of  combined 
capital  would  be  tolerated.  Either  would  violate  the  cardinal 
principles  of  free  government. 

"Communism  is  inconsistent  with  the  vested  right  of  a 
laborer  to  the  wages  of  his  labor.  The  right  to  work,  to  join  or 
not  to  join  a  union,  and  to  accumulate,  or  to  use,  as  one  sees  fit, 
and  to  transmit  to  his  children  the  wages  of  his  work,  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  'life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.' 

"These  essential  elements  of  liberty  are  menaced  by  revolu- 
tionary doctrines.  This  revolutionary  movement  is  international 
in  its  scope  and  purpose.  It  has  received  powerful  encouragement 
from  the  Administration.  Many  of  its  advocates  have  occupied 
high  place  in  the  government.  Instead  of  encouraging  a  class 
dictatorship  it  is  the  business  of  the  Government  to  preserve  the 
ordered  liberty  of  the  people,  and  to  protect  by  every  means  in  its 
power  the  institutions  on  which  it  is  founded.  Defenders  and  ad- 
vocates of  those  who  have  been  convicted  by  due  process  of  law 
of  crimes  of  violence,  committed  in  pursuance  of  a  revolutionary 
and  communistic  program,  should  be  dismissed  from  the  govern- 
ment service." 


F 


ERRORS     OF    A    DEMOCRATIC     ADMINISTRATION 

FOLLOWING  the  broad  lines  rather  than  the  closer 


details  which  have  led  up  to  the  national  issues  which 
Senator  Poindexter  feels  will  confront  the  next  President 
of  the  United  States,  he  takes  this  unusual  view  of  Amer- 
ica's place  on  the  new  map. 

He  says: 
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"The  process  of  making  a  'supreme  sacrifice'  of  America, 
and  of  'joining  our  fortunes  with  the  fortunes  of  men  everywhere' 
should  be  stopped.  The  opposite  and  ancient  policy  of  our  fathers 
must  be  restored — of  saving  instead  of  sacrificing  our  great  insti- 
tutions, and  of  promoting  in  every  honorable  way  the  interests 
of  our  people.  The  process  of  internationalizing  our  fortunes 
must  be  reversed,  and  the  separate  interests  of  this  Nation,  with 
due  regard  to  the  rights  of  others,  must  be  cherished  again." 

It  is  expected  that  a  Republican  candidate  will  dis- 
agree with  the  acts  of  a  Democratic  Administration. 
Senator  Poindexter  has,  since  the  election  of  President 
Wilson,  taken  that  position,  although  standing  fairly  be- 
hind the  President  after  our  declaration  of  war  with  Ger- 
many. In  the  unraveling  of  our  war  emergencies  there 
have  been  more  or  less  indefinite  accusations,  which  have 
been  revealed  by  Congressional  Investigating  Committees. 
While  Senator  Poindexter,  urging  his  own  candidacy  for 
President,  has  full  knowledge  of  all  these  details,  these 
errors  of  the  Administration  as  defined  by  the  Republi- 
cans, he  groups  only  the  most  vital  faults  of  the  Democratic 
Administration  among  his  declarations  to  the  people. 

I  quote  the  most  significant  of  these,  for  they  are  writ- 
ten by  the  Senator  himself,  and  bear  the  imprint  of  his  own 
characteristic  expression: 

"America,  in  her  mighty  separate  station  which  the  fathers 
gave  her,  leader  and  champion  of  the  new  world,  the  friend  of  the 
old,  must  preserve  her  sovereign  independence,  as  the  one  secure 
seat  and  refuge  of  genuine  liberty. 

"Extravagancies  produced  by  war,  and  governmental  waste, 
must  give  way  to  a  wise  economy.  Direct  taxes  upon  industry 
and  consumption  should  be  reduced  and  supplemented  by  increased 
duties  upon  imports,  and  surplus  revenues  derived  therefrom 
should  be  expended  in  a  liberal  extension  of  land  reclamation  and 
internal  improvement. 

"Radio  communication  between  the  United  States  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  be  under  American  control ;  and  full  co- 
operation by  the  Navy  Department  towards  that  end  should  be 
assured. 

"  An  ample  merchant  marine  under  the  American  flag  is  essen- 
tial to  national  prosperity.  The  merchant  service  and  the 
fisheries  afford  a  training  school  for  seamen;  and  every  facility 
for  the  development  of  these  great  essentials  of  national  defense 
should  be  provided. 

"I  favor  an  extensive  system  of  national  roads — built  on 
approved  engineering  principles,  located  with  a  view  to  military 
defense  as  well  as  civil  and  commercial  use,  co-ordinated  with 
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existing  highways  so  as  to  form  a  national  as  well  as  local  system. 

"  Peace  with  Germany  should  be  declared  at  once. 

"The  Peace  Treaty  should  be  stripped  of  the  extraneous  in- 
cumbrances which  have  been  placed  upon  it;  and  which  have 
so  long  delayed  it,  and  the  permanent  burdens  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  place  upon  the  United  States  in  the  conduct  of  European 
affairs  should  be  at  once  rejected. 

"Every  American  soldier,  except  those  engaged  in  diplomatic 
or  other  peaceful  service,  should  be  at  once  withdrawn  from 
Europe  and  the  continent  of  Asia;  and  the  work  of  recruiting  and 
transporting  military  forces  of  the  United  States  for  service  in  Si- 
beria and  Germany,  and  the  plans  being  made  for  sending 
an  American  army  to  Turkey  should  be  at  once  suppressed.  The 
resources  of  our  people  and  the  activities  of  their  government 
should  be  devoted  to  their  own  interests  instead  of  to  those  of 
foreign  nations. 

"The  proposal  which  has  been  recently  presented  to  the 
American  people  that  the  United  States  should  become  a  trustee, 
for  the  world  should  be  denounced  as  destructive  of  liberty  and 
ruinous  to  the  American  people,  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  world. 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  re-established  in  its 
full  vigor;  and  the  participation  which  it  is  proposed  to  give 
Europe  in  the  control  of  American  affairs  should  be  denied. 

"The  recent  assumption  by  certain  officials  of  our  govern- 
ment of  jurisdiction  of  the  settlement  of  foreign  controversies, 
which  are  of  remote  concern  to  us,  has  engendered  racial  ani- 
mosities against  the  United  States.  We  should  cease  officious 
meddling  with  other  people's  affairs.  The  ancient  American 
doctrine  of  confining  our  participation  in  governmental  matters 
to  the  American  continent,  while  we  stand  as  a  friendly  neutral 
to  all  nations  with  which  we  are  at  peace,  should  be  restored. 

"The  ancient  policy  under  which  we  have  enjoyed  peace  and 
prosperity,  and  attained  greatness,  with  honest  friendship  and 
intimate  social  and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,  should  be  re-established. 

"There  is  no  'royal  road'  to  happiness,  either  in  government- 
al or  personal  affairs.  Success  must  come  from  struggle  and 
'eternal  vigilance.'  It  is  a  mistake  to  assume  that  a  remedy 
can  be  found  for  all  the  ills  of  mankind.  Certain  fundamental 
truths  of  government  have  been  evolved  by  experience  and  are 
fixed  as  the  foundations  of  our  institutions.  To  them  we  must 
adhere,  and  working  upon  that  basis,  in  a  healthy  evolution, 
and  not  by  revolution,  we  can  adapt  our  laws  and  administration 
to  the  needs  of  the  people  as  conditions  develop;  cleaving  to 
the  ancient  principles  of  the  Constitution.  By  so  doing  we 
shall  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity  that  happy  state 
which  we  have  attained  among  the  nations  of  the  earth." 

HIS    PATRIOTISM    AND    ALL-' ROUND    FITNESS 

THESE  are  the  brain  and  sinew  of  Poindexter's  claim 
as  a  Presidential  candidate  for  the  Republican  Party. 
Poindexter  has  the  strength   and  independence   to  stand 
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up  before  the  national  audience  and  declare  his  promises 
alone,  because  they  are  supported  by  the  unwritten  laws  of 
American  character,  that  have  seeped  from  that  immortal 
document  of  liberty,  the  Constitution,  into  the  hearts  of 
the  people.  His  experience  as  legislator  includes  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  our  national  affairs.  During  his  service 
in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in  Washington,  he  has  been 
active  on  committees  of  the  highest  importance,  partic- 
ularly on  Naval  affairs,  Interstate  Commerce  and  the  Judi- 
ciary. It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  he  was  the  first  to 
begin  war  upon  Bolshevism  when,  in  most  uncompromising 
terms,  he  defied  the  organizations  in  Seattle  which  threat- 
ened a  strike  that  would  have  tied  up  war-time  industry 
unless  Mooney  were  unconditionally  released  from  im- 
prisonment in  San  I  rancisco.  He  was  the  first  to  begin 
the  fight  against  the  League  of  Nations  on  the  ground  that 
it  threatened  the  preservation  of  American  independence. 
It  was  Senator  Poindexter  who  compelled  Attorney-General 
Palmer  to  begin  prosecutions  against  the  Reds  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  His  attacks  upon  the  Administra- 
tion by  exposure  of  documents  showed  that  aid  and  comfort 
had  been  given  the  Bolshevist  element  not  only  in  Russia, 
but  in  America,  from  high  places  in  Washington. 

The  physical  fitness  of  a  man  to  endure  the  terrific 
speed  and  burden  of  standing  in  the  glare  of  public  opinion, 
of  being  in  the  test-room  of  the  nation  during  his  cam- 
paign, requires  exceptional  vitality,  an  equipment  of  health 
and  strength  that  will  not  break  down.  In  this  respect 
Senator  Poindexter  is  fortunate.  He  is  indefatigable, 
alert  with  enthusiasm  and  knowledge,  and  ablaze  with  the 
patriotism  of  an  American  who  is  of  no  class,  but  a  citizen 
who  has  demonstrated  his  desire  to  serve  all  classes. 
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FINANCE 

TREMENDOUS  WORLD-WIDE  SOCIAL  DISORDERS 

RESULTING 

By  Frank  A.  Vanderlip 

{Chairman  American  International  Corporation,  former  President  National  City  Bank) 


Mr.  Vanderlip  explains  the  principles  of  banking 
upon  which  credit,  or  inflation,  is  based,  and  how  the 
inflation  of  frenzied  finance  raises  prices  and  keeps  on 
raising  them,  working  great  social  injustices  which 
breed  radicalism. 

To  avert  an  inevitable  crash,  Mr.  Vanderlip  believes 
4 'we  should  stop  expansion  now,"  and  not  go  another 
inch  toward  further  dangerous  inflation.  We  must 
"reduce  credits  and  put  the  brake  on  interest  rates." 


VERY  MUCH  of  the  industrial  unrest  is  directly  at- 
tributable to  the  rise  in  prices,  to  the  difficulty  that 
men  experience  in  living  on  their  wages,  to  their 
activity  in  striking  to  bring  their  wages  up  with  the  rising 
level  in  prices.  These  rising  prices  have  largely  led  to  ex- 
travagance. It  may  seem  curious  that  rising  prices  should 
lead  to  extravagance,  but,  in  a  period  of  rising  prices, 
there  are  great  profits  made  by  people  who  are  handling 
commodities  and  great  and  easy  profits  lead  to  extrava- 
gance. I  think  the  rising  prices  are  very  largely  the  cause 
of  the  radicalism  of  thought  that  we  are  now  experiencing 
all  through  the  world's  social  structure.  There  has  been 
a  terrible  maladjustment  of  the  social  order — a  vast  social 
injustice  has  resulted.  People  with  fixed  incomes  have 
been  able  only  to  buy  a  half  or  a  third  of  what  they  formerly 
could  command. 
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To  illustrate  what  these  rising  prices  mean  to  a  thrifty 
person : 

Suppose  any  one  of  us,  eighteen  years  ago,  had  had,  let 
us  say,  a  $1000  and  had  debated  whether  to  buy  goods 
with  that  money  or  whether  it  would  be  wiser  to  put  that 
money  at  interest  and  let  it  accumulate  to  buy  more  and 
better  things.  Suppose  one  decided  on  the  immediate 
sacrifice,  decided  to  go  without  the  things  that  he  could 
buy  and  put  his  money  in  a  savings  bank  to  accumulate  at 
compound  interest.  In  eighteen  years  his  money  would 
have  doubled.  The  $1000  that  he  put  in  eighteen  years 
ago,  he  could  draw  out  today  with  another  $1000  of  accu- 
mulated interest.  Now,  that  looks  good,  but  let  us  see 
how  good  it  is.  Gauged  by  the  price  index,  that  is,  the 
average  of  200  or  300  articles  weighted,  so  as  to  show  really 
a  figure  that  corresponds  to  the  general  value  of  the  things 
that  we  want  to  ordinarily  buy,  the  advance  in  the  price 
index  would  show  that  this  would  be  the  result:  we  could 
have  bought  a  certain  number  of  a  group  of  things  for  $1000 
at  the  start;  now  we  have  let  our  fund  accumulate  until 
we  have  got  our  original  $1000  and  another  $1000  of  inter- 
est. We  now  go  out  to  buy  the  things  that  for  eighteen 
years  we  went  without,  and  we  find  that  we  need  to  add 
another  $1000,  fresh  money,  to  what  we  saved  and  what 
we  accumulated,  to  buy  the  identical  things  we  could  have 
bought  on  the  start.  It  now  takes  $3000  to  buy  the  identi- 
cal things  we  could  have  bought  for  $1000.  There  is  an 
illustration  for  the  social  injustice  of  rising  prices.  Just 
that  illustration  applies  to  every  insurance  policy  which 
has  been  paid  for  in  years  back,  with  money  that  had  a 
large  purchasing  power  and  which  will  be  paid  back  in 
money  that  has  a  very  small  purchasing  power.  It  applies 
to  every  bond,  every  security  that  calls  for  the  payment  of 
money.  An  investor,  measured  in  his  command  over  things, 
has  not  been  able  to  keep  up,  even  with  all  of  his  interest 
accumulation,  and  for  a  period  of  time  he  finds  he  has  less 
command  with  the  accumulation  and  the  original  principal, 
very  less  much  command  of  goods  than  he  had  originally. 
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CAUSES    OF    WORLD-WIDE    INFLATION 

THESE  rising  prices  are  world-wide  and  universal. 
Everything  has  risen.  Suppose  some  of  us  were  on 
a  raft  alongside  a  pier,  and  each  one  was  told  to  observe 
the  height  of  a  particular  pile  in  that  pier  above  our  raft 
and  one  of  us  said  pretty  soon:  "Why,  that  pier  is  a  foot 
taller  —  my  pile  is  a  foot  higher  than  it  was;"  some- 
body else  said:  "So  is  the  one  I  am  observing, "  and  every- 
one gives  the  same  testimony.  Well,  we  would  not  think 
under  those  circumstances  that  the  pile  has  been  rising,  we 
would  think  that  our  raft  has  been  settling,  and  that  is  what 
has  been  happening.  Now  what  are  the  causes  of  this 
world-wide  inflation  which  is  having  such  a  profound  effect 
on  our  whole  social  order?  I  will  try  to  explain  it.  I  am 
going  to  start  far  back  in  history,  but  I  am  not  going  to  tell 
about  wampum  and  shells  being  used  for  money,  but  about 
the  birth  of  the  modern  deposit  system  of  banking. 

HOW  BANKING  STARTED 

WE  FIRST  had,  after  the  days  of  barter  were  over, 
coined  money  but  no  banks.  But  men  accumulated 
more  of  this  coined  money  than  was  safe  in  their  own  homes, 
and  they  sought  a  safety-deposit  place  for  it,  somebody 
with  a  strong  box.  The  person  in  that  primitive  time  was 
the  goldsmith.  The  goldsmith  had  a  strong  box  and  the 
goldsmith  was  induced  to  receive  deposits  from  one  and 
another  of  coin  and  to  give  a  receipt,  promising  to  return 
the  coin  to  the  person  who  held  the  receipt.  People  de- 
positing their  money  in  that  way  found  when  they  wanted 
to  make  a  payment  they  could  best  make  that  payment  by 
writing  an  order  on  the  goldsmith.  Not  going  there  and 
getting  the  physical  gold,  but  simply  writing  an  order  that 
gave  some  other  person  the  right  to  go  and  get  the  physical 
gold  if  he  wanted  to;  and  so  there  came  an  order  of  society 
where  there  were  considerable  deposits  of  gold  with  these 
goldsmiths  and  the  goldsmith's  receipts  were  in  circulation, 
being  used  more  or  less  as  money.  Up  to  this  moment  the 
goldsmith  had  just  as  much  gold  locked  up  in  his  strong 
box  as  he  had  given  out  receipts  for  gold. 
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One  day  a  sailing  boat  with  a  cargo  of  rugs  arrived, 
let  us  say,  and  there  were  two  wealthy  experienced  mer- 
chants in  the  town  who  were  going  to  bid  at  auction  for 
those  rugs,  and  there  was  another  young  merchant,  rather 
an  adventurous  young  merchant,  doing  a  good  business 
and  having  a  good  character,  but  not  having  accumulated 
very  much  free  gold  up  to  the  present  time,  and  he  wanted 
to  bid  for  the  rugs,  but  he  hadn't  the  money.  So  he  thought 
and  thought  and  thought  and  he  finally  made  an  invention. 
He  went  to  the  goldsmith  and  he  said:  "Here,  you  have 
got  these  orders  on  you  for  gold  in  large  numbers.  They 
are  passing  around  from  hand  to  hand  and  only  a  few  are 
presented  any  day.  When  you  write  an  order  on  yourself 
for  gold,  that  doesn't  mean  that  somebody  comes  in  and 
gets  the  gold.  Let  me  borrow  from  you  an  order  on  your- 
self for  gold.  If  anybody  does  come  for  gold,  of  course 
you  will  have  to  pay  the  gold,  but  the  probability  is  that 
nobody  will  come  for  the  gold  but  will  be  better  satisfied 
with  this  order.  I  want  to  pay  for  these  rugs,  but  the  man 
who  gets  the  order  for  gold  will  probably  keep  it  in  just 
this  form.  If  it  were  paid  to  him  in  gold  he  would  probably 
hunt  up  a  goldsmith  and  deposit  it  again.  I  want  you  to 
lend  me  an  order  on  yourself  for  gold."  The  goldsmith 
did  that  and  the  modern  deposit  banking  was  born. 

Now  recognize  this  effect;  instead  of  having  two  bid- 
ders at  the  auction,  there  were  three,  and  higher  prices  re- 
sulted, because  a  new  man  came  in  the  field  with  buying 
ability.  When  the  goldsmith  loaned  that  order  on  himself, 
when  he  gave  that  new  man  the  ability  to  purchase  along 
with  the  men  who  had  their  gold  on  deposit,  he  created  an 
element  of  price-making  that  tended  to  and  undoubtedly 
did  put  up  prices.  He  apparently  was  loaning  a  piece  of 
paper,  getting  interest  on  it,  and  found  it  was  perfectly 
safe  to  do  it.  He  went  on  with  the  plan.  He  kept  putting 
out  more  paper  and  more  paper.  It  was  easy  to  go  to  him 
and  borrow.  He  had  always  there  a  gold  base.  Let  us 
picture  that  gold  in  his  strong  box  as  a  cube — and  let  us 
pile  on  that  cube  other  cubes,  representing  the  orders  that 
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were  given  cut  for  gold.  They  came  to  exceed  several  times 
the  amount  of  gold  that  he  had.  Everything  went  all  right 
until  some  day  there  was  either  a  shock  of  confidence  or 
there  was  gold  wanted  to  take  to  other  countries  to  buy 
goods,  or  foi  one  reason  or  another  a  large  number  of  people 
who  held  their  orders  on  the  goldsmith  presented  them  at 
the  same  time  and  depleted  his  gold  stock,  perhaps  ex- 
hausted it.    He  failed,  and  there  was  the  first  bank  failure. 

SOME  PLAIN  BANKING  PRINCIPLES 

I  WANT  to  apply  those  principles  to  the  present  banking 
situation.  Although  one  may  think  this  is  intricate — 
remote — let  me  say  that  it  is  not  very  intricate,  it  can  be 
understood,  and  it  intimately  affects  our  lives  more  than 
any  single  thing  I  know  of.  Jt  is  very  important  to  under- 
stand what  causes  these  rising  prices  and  the  results  that 
follow. 

Let  me  describe  the  banking  situation  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Law,  which  went  into 
effect  in  the  fall  of  1914,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  great 
war.  A  bank's  real  function  is  to  loan  orders  on  itself  for 
the  payment  of  lawful  money,  just  as  the  goldsmith  issued 
orders  on  himself  for  the  payment  of  gold.  The  order 
stands  on  its  books  as  a  deposit.  When  a  bank  increases 
its  loans,  it  adds  for  the  time  being  to  its  deposits.  But 
the  law  said  there  must  be  a  relation  between  the  amount 
of  these  orders  on  yourself,  that  is,  the  amount  of  your  de- 
posits, and  the  amount  of  legal  money  that  you  have  to 
base  those  on ;  that  is  the  case  of  a  city  bank,  for  every  cube 
of  lawful  money  you  could  add  four  cubes  of  credit,  of  de- 
posit. Get  in  mind  that  these  deposits  are  not  deposits  of 
money,  except  in  a  very  small  degree;  the  deposits  are 
loans.  That  is,  the  bank  has  loaned  to  the  individual  an 
order  on  itself,  and  the  loan  becomes  a  deposit — that  is 
really  what  happens.  In  the  country  it  was  regarded  by 
the  law  as  less  likely  that  very  large  demands  wrould  be  made 
on  a  bank  for  cash,  and  country  banks  were  permitted  to 
build  that  structure  of  blocks  higher.  The  average,  includ- 
ing the  cities  for  the  whole  country,  was  that  you  must  have 
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between  14  and  15  per  cent  of  your  total  deposit  liability 
in  lawful  money.  That  is,  if  you  have  a  cube  of  lawful 
money  you  could  build  on  it  seven  cubes  of  deposits,  of 
demand  upon  a  banker  for  lawful  money.  That  was  re- 
garded as  safe.  But  there  was  an  inherent  difficulty  in 
that  system  by  which  every  bank  held  in  its  own  vault  this 
reserve  of  lawful  money,  and  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  was 
enacted.  It  said  that  this  base  shall  no  longer  consist  of 
money  in  the  vault — we  are  going  to  consolidate  all  those 
reserves  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank.  This  being  a  more 
economical  use  of  gold,  wTe  will  permit  you  to  add  on  some 
blocks  here  to  your  pile — we  will  permit  you  to  have  between 
10  and  11  blocks  of  credit  on  your  base  block  of  reserve. 

Now  remember  the  old  scheme  was  four  blocks  for  the 
city  banks  and  an  average  for  all  the  country  of  seven  blocks, 
but  under  this  new  scheme  wre  could  add,  after  we  got  our 
base  block  here,  between  10  and  11  blocks  of  credit  of  that 
size.  That  is,  we  could  expand  our  deposits.  Bankers 
could  loan  and  loan  and  loan  until  their  deposits  grew  to 
between  10  and  11  times  the  size  of  the  base  block.  But 
the  base  block  wasn't  gold,  it  wasn't  lawful  money,  it  was 
a  deposit  in  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  and  the  law  said  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  need  keep  only  35  per  cent,  a 
little  over  a  third  of  that  in  gold,  so  that  it  became  possible 
to  dilute  the  gold  in  this  lower  cube,  this  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  deposit,  until  but  a  third  of  it  was  gold. 

INFLATION  MADE  EASY 

THE  result  of  that  was  that  it  was  possible  to  inflate 
upon  our  legal  money  base.  On  a  given  amount  of 
legal  money,  you  could  now  build  up  thirty  blocks.  Now 
that  is  what  happened  in  the  theoretical  possibilities  of  the 
law  and  that  is  what  very  quickly  happens  in  the  actual 
working  out  of  the  law.  We  haven't  got  quite  30  blocks 
yet,  but  we  are  getting  up  near  that  and  every  time  we 
added  a  block,  we  added  as  much  purchasing  power  as  all 
the  legal  money  under  the  base  of  our  pyramid.  Adding 
that  purchasing  power  made  new  competition  for  goods, 
that  competition  for  goods   grew  while  the  amount  of  goods 
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did  not  grow  proportionately  and  we  got  universally  higher 
prices,  a  general  rise  of  prices,  caused  by  the  inflation  of 
credit.  There  was  a  similar  inflation  of  currency.  We  had 
gold  currency,  that  is  to  say,  we  had  gold  certificates  re- 
presenting an  equal  amount  of  gold  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury. Those  were  largely  in  circulation.  They  have  been 
combed  out  of  circulation,  put  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank's  reserve  and  Federal  Reserve  notes  issued  into  cir- 
culation, but  the  note  has  back  of  it  at  the  present  time  only 
about  43  per  cent  of  legal  money,  and  the  amount  of  cur- 
rency that  we  have  today  in  circulation  is  69  per  cent 
greater  than  the  total  amount  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  PLAN  NOT  FOOL-PROOF 

WELL,  was  this  Federal  Reserve  scheme  a  dangerous 
scheme?  Wasn't  there  any  way  of  controlling  it? 
Would  wise  men  have  devised  such  a  scheme  to  run  away 
with  the  country?  No.  But  it  wasn't  a  fool-proof  scheme. 
It  was  a  scheme  that  had  to  have  intelligent  control.  It 
was  a  scheme  that  might  become  subject  to  political  con- 
trol, and  it  did. 

Now  here  is  what  happened.  In  that  Federal  Reserve 
Act  is  a  brake  just  as  effective  as  a  brake  on  an  automobile, 
to  prevent  the  piling  of  these  blocks  up  to  the  dangerous 
point  near  30  times  the  base.  That  brake  is  the  interest 
rate,  the  discount  rate  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  the 
rate  that  it  charges  a  member  bank  when  the  member 
bank  wants  to  borrow  a  credit  reserve,  and  that  rate  all 
through  this  great  expansion  period  has  been  kept  extreme- 
ly low  and  it  has  been  kept  extremely  low  by  the  influence 
of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Now  don't  understand  me  as  saying  the  Treasury  De- 
partment has  malignly  set  out  to  involve  this  country  in  an 
awful  catastrophe  of  this  inflation  and  this  rise  of  prices. 
They  didn't  see,  they  didn't  understand,  they  had  the  best 
of  motives.  They  wanted  to  float  the  United  States  bonds 
at  a  low  interest  rate.  They  wanted  to  save  the  country 
from  paying  high  interest,  and  they  wanted  to  have  the 
credit  undoubtedly  of  financing  a  great  war  on  low  interest 
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rate  bonds.  They  sold  bonds  at  too  low  an  interest  rate,  a  rate 
that  involved  every  purchaser  in  a  loss  the  day  the  bond 
was  delivered  and  has  been  a  loss  ever  since,  except  for  the 
first  tax-free  bonds.  They  prided  themselves  on  having 
21,000,000  investors,  when  before  the  war  there  had  been 
but  400,000  bondholders  in  the  whole  United  States,  but 
what  we  really  got  was  21,000,000  disgusted  people  who 
had  lost  money  by  investment. 

The  influence  of  the  Treasury  kept  down  that  discount 
rate,  kept  it  down  when  the  bankers  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Boards  thought  it  should  go  up.  They  have  held  it  down 
to  this  day.  The  two  most  important  figures  in  all  the  world 
is  the  ratio  of  reserve  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
hold  to  their  total  deposits,  and  that  rate  of  discount.  One 
shows  how  fast  they  are  going  toward  further  inflation,  or 
receding  from  it,  the  other  shows  whether  the  brake  is  being 
applied  or  whether  we  are  letting  it  run  free  as  we  have. 

RISING    PRICES    KEEP    STEP    WITH    INFLATION 

WE  CAN  go  on  with  more  inflation.  We  haven't  built 
our  stack  of  blocks  thirty  high  yet,  we  are  twenty- 
six  or  twenty-seven.  We  can  go  on  to  inflation  that  will 
add  to  the  deposits  of  the  member  banks  $4,000,000,000. 
That  is  possible,  and  you  will  get  out  of  it  activity,  rising 
prices,  higher  and  higher  and  higher  cost  of  living,  because 
you  would  have  four  billions  or  some  part  of  four  billions 
new  competition  for  goods  without  any  new  goods.  If  we 
do  that  we  shall  have  more  unrest,  more  social  disorder, 
more  radicalism,  more  explanations  that  are  wrong  or  that 
are  only  in  a  small  degree  right,  of  the  causes  of  high  prices. 
There  will  be  damning  of  profiteers  and  damning  of  labor, 
there  will  be  criticism  of  the  landlord,  criticism  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  worker,  there  will  be  all  sorts  of  criticisms. 
Now  the  other  course  is  to  put  on  that  brake — raise 
rates.  "My  goodness!"  you  will  say,  ''but  we  don't  want 
interest  rates  raised;  that  will  be  troublesome,  won't  it?" 
Yes,  it  is  going  to  be  troublesome  to  get  down  off  this  ladder, 
but  if  we  keep  on  going  up  we  will  get  down  with  a  crash. 
It  will  be  very  much  less  troublesome  to  slow  dowTn  now, 
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pay  off  loans,  have  somewhat  less  activity,  reduce  prices 
and  get  back  to  a  sounder  basis  of  financial  life. 

Whether  we  do  that  or  not  will  depend  on  two  things. 
That  is,  do  we  grasp  the  principles,  do  we  know  what  it 
is  now  that  has  caused  these  rising  prices  and  do  we  grasp 
the  principle  that  we  must  do  the  other  thing — reduce 
credits,  put  the  brake  on  interest  rates?  Well,  intelligence 
to  grasp  these  principles  is  the  first  thing  and  a  very  diffi- 
cult thing.  The  other  thing  needed  is  the  courage  to  apply 
our  intelligence  to  do  the  things  necessary,  to  do  the  things 
that  will  immediately  cause  difficulty,  cause  some  hardship, 
will  slow  this  great  activity  of  expansion  which  we  have 
been  experiencing.  We  cannot  bring  ourselves  back  where 
we  were.  That  would  be  too  drastic,  probably.  I  wouldn't 
ask  that  myself,  but  at  least  stop  where  we  are,  go  not 
one  inch  toward  further  inflation,  higher  prices,  more  unrest 
and  nearer  approach  to  a  disastrous  crash. 

We  should  stop  expansion  now,  and  then  reduce  grad- 
ually, gradually  right  some  of  the  social  injustice  that  oc- 
curred on  the  way  up.  We  will  be  creating  some  new  social 
injustice  as  we  go  down,  so  the  thing  has  got  to  be  very 
carefully  handled. 

I  don't  want  to  seem  a  Cassandra;  I  really  am  an  op- 
timist. I  believe  in  America.  I  know  that  we  have  simply 
an  untold  future,  something  greater  than  we  have  ever 
dreamed  of.  While  I  have  been  preaching  in  a  dismal 
strain,  I  am  not  dismal.  To  look  at  things  short-ranged 
they  seem  different  and  perhaps  seem  to  have  extreme 
obstacles  in  the  very  near  future,  but  if  we  will  have 
understanding,  intelligence,  courage,  we  can  right  those 
difficulties  and  we  can  gain  in  the  world  the  place  of  trans- 
cendent leadership  which  lies  before  us. 


UNSCRAMBLING  EUROPEAN 

ROYALTY 

FROM  STATE  MARRIAGES  INTO  THE 
DIVORCE  COURT 

By  H.  De  Wissen 

WAR,  that  blasted  away  the  foundations  of  political 
and  economic  Europe,  has  done  something  more. 
Its  backfires  are  now  scorching  various  royal 
marriages.  From  Germany  comes  the  news  of  assorted 
princely  and  ducal  beings,  among  them  the  ex-Kaiser's 
sons,  contemplating  the  divorce  courts.  From  the  Balkans 
drift  stories  of  marital  discontent  and  of  the  desire  to  put 
asunder.  Switzerland,  ever  a  place  of  gossip,  is  now  a 
whispering  gallery  of  the  domestic  troubles  of  many  nobility 
which  fled  there  when  the  debacle  came.  All  this  is  not  a 
reflection  of  marital  unrest  on  the  continent.  It  is  not  one 
of  those  situations  wherein  all  the  people  of  a  land  go  off  at 
some  tangent,  yet  only  the  sensationalized  names  of  their 
great  ones  spring  into  print.  No;  royalty  is  divorcing 
royalty  or  ignoring  royalty  and  going  tripping  off  with 
barmaids,  generally  consorting  with  those  who  are  called 
of  low  birth — or  perhaps  amorously  entangling  itself  with 
other  royalty,  impossible  in  the  days  when  love  was  not 
the  reason  for  marriage  in  the  European  courts. 

The  purple-blooded  divorces  that  are  in  the  air  today 
hold  a  significance  of  the  new  times  which  everyone,  except 
a  few  poor  misguided  wretches,  believe  to  be  at  hand. 
They  connote  that  land  is  being  divorced  from  land;  that 
whole  groups  of  people  are  being  divorced  from  other  and 
foreign  peoples.  For  it  was  land,  population,  wealth,  which 
was  the  moving  force  that,  most  of  the  time,  contracted  the 
marriages  of  continental  royalty.  And  now  that  the  map 
of  Europe  has  been  redrawn,  transformed  into  a  sort  of 
crazy-quilt  of  various  little  "democratic"  states,  there  is 
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no  need  for  holding  them  together  in  the  bonds  of  matri- 
mony. For  example,  of  what  avail  is  it  today  for  the 
ex-Royal  Highness  Prince  Oscar  of  Prussia  to  remain  married 
to  Ina  Levetzow,  daughter  of  the  Minister  of  State  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin?  It  was  a  Hohen- 
zollern  policy,  you  know,  to  knit  together  the  states  of  the 
German  Empire  by  bringing  about  marriages  between  the 
offspring  of  their  petty  ruling  houses  and  Hohenzollerns. 
And  of  course,  the  Kaiser  did  not  stop  there  but  slung  his 
marriage  web  over  all  Europe.  Is  it  any  wonder,  then, 
today  that  young  people  who  were  forced  into  these  state 
marriages  are  now  doing  their  best  to  break  them  and,  after 
the  nightmare  of  war,  are  trying  to  find  some  happiness  in 
true  love? 

A  POLICY  OF  LOVELESS  MARRIAGES 

THAT  was  no  new  thing,  marrying  lands  and  peoples. 
It  began  centuries  ago.  Like  many  other  loveless 
things,  it  was  "made  in  Germany."  In  the  sixteenth 
century  there  were  seven  brothers  of  Osnabruck,  possessing 
among  other  citadels  the  city  of  Luneburg.  They  it  was 
who  laid  the  foundation  for  the  policy  of  loveless  mar- 
riages, of  marrying  people  and  lands,  that  reached  its 
climax  after  centuries  of  mating  cousins  with  cousins,  with 
the  matrimonial  web  of  the  Kaiser.  These  seven  brothers 
who  five  centuries  ago  dwelt  on  the  edge  of  the  Black 
Forest,  felt  that  they  were  not  safe.  They  needed  more 
land,  for  more  land  meant  more  power.  Their  seven  puny 
dukedoms  were  of  no  consequence,  scattered  as  they  were 
between  the  seven  brothers.  So  they  agreed  among 
themselves  that  six  of  them  should  retire  in  favor  of  one,  to 
be  the  only  representative  of  the  family.  The  chosen 
brother  was  Ernst  Augustus,  bishop  of  Osnabruck.  He 
looked  about  him  and  saw  the  lands  of  Sophie  of  Palatine. 
And  so  he  and  Sophie  were  married.  Their  son  in  due  time 
succeeded,  and  added  more  land  that  had  come  into  the 
line  through  his  mother  and  her  relations.  It  had  been 
agreed  among  this  son  and  his  brothers  that  only  one  of 
them  was  to  be  the  family  head,  just  as  his  father  and  his 
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uncles  had  agreed.  So  came  into  being  the  family  that  bred 
George  I  of  England  and  the  kings  of  Prussia.  For  it  was 
through  a  daughter  of  this  family,  Sophie  Charlotte,  that 
the  Osnabruck  land-marriers  were  able  to  combine  with  the 
Zollern  family,  that  took  on  the  prefix  "Hohen"  in  later 
years. 

These  loveless  marriages  were  desired  for  two  reasons: 
to  secure  land,  which  meant  power,  and  to  breed  a  race  of 
kings.  It  was  recognized  that  through  the  systematic 
selection  of  certain  distinct  types,  special  kinds  of  plants 
and  animals  can  be  developed.  It  was  heeded  that,  given 
time,  a  certain  number  of  generations,  attributes  appearing 
first  as  sporadic  became  fixed  and  permanent  characteristics 
so  long  as  the  strain  is  kept  pure.  Look  at  the  thousand- 
year-old  backgrounds  of  the  Romanoffs,  the  Hohenzollerns, 
and  the  Guelphs,  and  you  will  see  that  it  is  impossible  to 
separate  them  from  each  other.  Nor  can  they  be  separated 
from  most  of  the  dynasties  in  Europe.  Consider  that  the 
King  of  England  is  the  Kaiser's  cousin;  that  Wilhelm  has 
seen  the  British  throne  occupied  successively  by  his  grand- 
mother, his  uncle  and  his  cousin;  that  the  late  Czarina  is 
also  the  Kaiser's  cousin;  that  Maud,  Queen  of  Norway,  is 
the  King  of  England's  sister,  hence,  also  a  cousin  of  the 
Kaiser;  that  Sophie,  the  late  Queen  of  Greece,  is  the 
Kaiser's  sister;  that  the  late  Czar  of  Russia  is  his  second 
cousin ;  that  the  Prince  of  Cumberland  is  his  son-in-law,  also 
a  cousin  of  the  Czar's  and  the  British  King's  and  a  grandson 
of  the  King  of  Denmark;  that  the  Princess  of  Saxe-Mein- 
ingen,  Schaumburg-Lippe,  and  Hesse  are  all  brothers-in-law 
of  the  Kaiser;  that  the  Crown  Princess  of  Sweden  is  related 
to  him  through  her  mother,  a  Prussian  princess;  that 
Manuel,  ex-King  of  Portugal,  married  a  Hohenzollern 
and  that  the  Queen  of  Holland  not  only  married  a  German 
prince  but  that  there  have  been  five  marriages  between  her 
house  and  the  Hohenzollerns.  Not  forgetting  that  the 
Kaiser  succeeded  in  marrying  off  a  German  princess  to  the 
heir  to  the  Montenegrin  throne. 
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RESULT  OF  ROYAL  INBREEDING 

MOW  all  this  is  very  complicated  and  very  tangled,  but 
it  lends  itself  to  interesting  speculation.  It  shows  that 
for  centuries  European  royalty  has  been  going  through  a 
process  of  inbreeding,  marrying  cousin  to  cousin,  to  keep 
the  royal  strain  pure  and  to  acquire  land  for  political  pur- 
poses. But,  human  beings  and  plants  and  animals  are  quite 
different.  You  can  take  racehorses  and  develop  a  breed; 
and  you  can  take  plants  and  develop  a  breed.  These  breeds 
are  very  fine  and  entirely  satisfactory — for  a  racehorse  or 
a  rose  does  not  possess  the  human  brain.  But  when  people 
are  so  closely  bred  for  centuries  the  result  is  not  such  a  fine 
breed.  We  have  laws  in  many  States  that  prevent  the 
marriages  of  cousins.  Perhaps  if  European  royalty  had 
had  these  laws  there  would  not  have  been  reached  in  the 
eugenic  scale  some  of  the  freaks  which  came  to  light  during 
the  war. 

"I  am  the  vice-regent  of  God,  I  am  His  representative 
on  earth."  You  remember  that?  Wilhelm,  the  result  of 
much  inbreeding,  said  it. 

And  perhaps  you  recall  how  the  Little  Father  of  All- 
the-Russias  sat,  shortly  before  the  Revolution,  with  his 
unbathed  charlatans  and  soothsayers  around  him,  and 
peered  into  a  crystal  ball  to  learn  what  he  should  do. 
Nicholas  was  the  result  of  much  inbreeding. 

They  tell  a  story  in  Stockholm  of  Prince  Oscar  who 
renounced  his  rights.  One  day  when  he  was  a  little  boy 
he  asked  the  gorgeous  Court  Chamberlain,  "Why  is  it  that 
father  and  mother  married?  I  often  hear  them  say  that 
they  never  loved  each  other." 

Of  course,  precocious;  and  it  gave  the  smooth-tongued 
Court  Chamberlain  a  disconcerting  moment  before  he 
could  reply. 

"Your  Royal  Highness,"  he  said,  "kings  and  queens 
cannot  take  their  feelings  into  consideration  when  they 
marry.  They  have  to  marry  for  the  good  of  the  nation." 
All  of  which  seemed  to  be  supreme  self-sacrifice,  being  as  it 
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was  for  the  sake  of  the  dear  people  for  whom,  of  course,  the 
kingly  heart  ever  bleeds. 

"I'm  glad  I'm  not  a  king,"  said  the  young  Swedish 
prince.  "I  hope  I  never  will  be.  I  don't  want  to  be 
unhappy." 

That  began  the  story  of  a  prince  who  does  not  show  any 
signs  of  being  unscrambled  in  these  days  of  dividing  mar- 
riages that  were  contracted,  of  course,  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  For  lo,  the  young  Prince  Oscar,  after  being  dragged 
about  by  his  mother  from  one  foreign  capital  to  another, 
after  having  several  tempting  land-marriages  dangled  be- 
fore his  eyes,  went  off  and  married  a  little  wisp  of  a  girl 
with  pale  features  and  wonderful  gray  eyes,  who  bore  the 
very  unprincely  name  of  Ebba  Munck.  Nor  could  any 
amount  of  royal  pressure  induce  him  to  separate  from  his 
un-royal  bride. 

THE    CROWN    PRINCE'S    AMERICAN    FLIRTATION 

NOT  so  fortunate  was  the  Crown  Prince  of  Germany, 
about  whom  the  divorce  rumors  persist.  Certain  it 
is  that  even  with  a  Restoration  he  will  never  see  the  German 
throne.  His  thirteen -year-old  son,  Wilhelm  Friedrich, 
possibly  with  his  wife  Cecelie  as  regent,  but  Friedrich 
Wilhelm,  never!  That  he  will  be  divorced  is  regarded  as 
certain;  too  many  stories  are  drifting  across  from  Europe 
for  there  not  to  be  some  serious  basis  for  this.  Of  course, 
everyone  knows  that  the  Crown  Prince  treated  Cecelie 
shamefully  and  that  the  lady  had  grounds  for  divorce 
during,  as  well  as  before  the  war.  But  there  was  a  time 
when  Friedrich  Wilhelm  was  very  young,  when  he  might 
have  spared  himself  his  present  plight,  the  memories  that 
must  harass  him,  had  he  then  the  nerve  to  go  ahead.  The 
girl  was  an  American.  She  was  in  London.  The  Crown 
Prince,  then  unmarried,  was  utterly  infatuated  with  her. 
She  was  a  level-headed  girl  and  she  told  him  were  she  to 
marry  him,  that  his  fathei  would  bar  him  from  the  throne. 
How  ironic  that  sounds  today!  The  then  young  Crown 
Prince  said  he  didn't  care,  that  he  would  officially  renounce 
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all  rights  to  the  thione  if  she  would  marry  him.  To  prove 
it  he  put  upon  her  finger  an  ancient  ring,  a  treasure  of  the 
Hohenzollerns  that  has  never  been  out  of  that  house.  And 
the  American  girl  had  about  made  up  her  mind  to  marry 
him.  In  a  few  days  there  called  upon  her  a  representative 
of  the  German  embassy  in  London,  who  demanded  back  the 
ring  in  the  name  of  the  Kaiser.  Seeing  what  a  mess  was 
about  to  be  stirred  up,  the  American  girl  withdrew — a  very, 
very  wise  girl  in  the  light  of  the  years  sketching  the  Crown 
Prince's  character  more  sharply.  But  perhaps  she  could 
have  worked  a  miracle,  changed  him;  perhaps  had  he  told 
her  to  stand  her  ground  and  that  his  father  could  go  to  the 
devil,  she  might  have  saved  him  from  himself,  and  he  might 
today  be  a  happy  man.  For  who  can  tell  how  things 
might  be  changed  if  the  clock  could  only  be  turned  back? 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  successful  land-marriers 
of  Europe  was  King  Nicholas  of  Montenegro.  Only  once 
was  the  wool  pulled  over  the  eyes  of  the  ruler  of  the  little 
mountain  kingdom  and  that  was  when  the  Crown  Prince 
Danilo  brought  back  with  him  from  Berlin  a  bride,  the 
Duchess  Jutta,  of  Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

A    SUCCESSFUL    ROYAL    MARRIAGE-BROKER 

NOW,  good  old  Nicholas  possessed  six  exceedingly 
beautiful  daughters,  and  being  a  king,  with  the  welfare 
of  his  people  ever  close  to  his  heart — his  own  fortunes  being, 
of  course,  of  no  consequence — he  became  a  foxy  old  match- 
maker. He  sent  the  six  girls  to  Russia  for  no  other  reason 
but  to  be  educated.  There  was  a  very  fine  finishing- 
school  in  Petrograd,  the  convent  of  Smolna  (where  inci- 
dentally the  Bolsheviki  had  their  first  headquarters). 
Smolna  was  under  the  direct  protection  of  the  Russian 
Empress.  Of  course,  Nicholas  did  not  send  his  girls  there 
for  that  reason,  but  should  any  of  them  seem  attractive  in 
the  eyes  of  powerful  Russian  princes,  no  harm  was  done. 
By  way  of  passing,  Nicholas  at  the  time  was  angling  for  a 
complete  understanding  between  Russia  and  Montenegro. 
He  wanted  the  Czar  to  protect  his  kingdom. 

His  six  beautiful  daughters  remained  at  the  convent 
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a  year  or  two  after  their  education  was  completed.  Then 
weddings  were  announced.  One  of  them  had  landed  the 
Grand  Duke  Peter  and  another  Duke  George.  And  the 
heart  of  the  old  King  of  Montenegro  was  very  pleased. 
His  country  was  united  more  solidly,  politically,  with  Russia. 

Sweet  and  beautiful  romance  continued  to  smile  upon 
the  little  mountain  kingdom.  The  old  man  found  the 
sympathies  and  the  support  of  Great  Britain  to  be  quite 
desirable.  Another  daughter  married  Francis  Joseph,  Prince 
of  Battenburg.  This  assured  him  the  good  will  of  Queen 
Victoria,  whose  youngest  daughter  Beatrice  was  married 
to  another  Battenburg.  But  the  old  man's  greatest 
triumph  was  when  he  put  a  Montenegrin  on  the  throne  of 
Italy.  His  daughter,  Helene,  was  united  to  Victor  Em- 
manuel, then  the  Crown  Prince,  now  king.  This  last  match 
just  happened  to  turn  out  very  happily.  Land  was  married 
to  land,  but  the  personalities  of  the  man  and  the  woman 
who  were  dragged  into  the  marriage  were  such  that  a  genuine 
love  developed  after  marriage.  But  some  of  the  other 
marriages  of  the  old  King's  daughters  which  were  made  in 
Heaven  are  not  so  happy,  for  land  was  just  married  to  land 
and  there  is  no  spark  of  love  in  earth. 

Through  no  good  motive  on  his  part,  for  he  was  swayed 
merely  by  questions  of  foreign  policy,  the  Kaiser  prevented 
a  marriage  which  had  it  taken  place  would  today  be  sus- 
ceptible to  unscrambling.  In  the  spring  of  1914,  King 
Carol,  then  ruling  Roumania,  sent  his  nephew  and  heir, 
the  Crown  Prince  Ferdinand,  together  with  his  wife,  the 
Crown  Princess,  and  their  eldest  son  to  Petrograd.  You 
will  note  how  these  Balkan  states  were  ever  sending  royal 
youth  to  Russia,  ever  seeking  matrimonial  alliances  with 
the  kinsmen  of  the  Czar,  seeking  protection,  of  course, 
against  the  inevitable  day  when  the  Teutons  would  sweep 
down  from  the  north.  The  old  Roumanian  King  didn't 
have  long  to  live  and  he  knew  it.  Ferdinand,  the  Crown 
Prince,  was  a  man  well  along  in  years  and  the  old  King 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  Ferdinand's  son  married  the  right 
land,  which  was  Russia. 
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Getting  news  of  this,  the  Kaiser  lost  no  time.  What  did 
Ferdinand's  son  want  to  marry  in  Russia  for?  Weren't 
there  plenty  of  long-footed  German  princesses?  The 
Kaiser's  cousin  wasn't  sitting  on  the  throne  with  the  Czar 
for  nothing.  She  whispered  and  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga 
who  was  picked  out  to  marry  Ferdinand's  son,  suddenly 
discovered  that  she  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  him. 
So  did  a  royal  marriage  go  by  the  boards.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that,  with  the  war  at  an  end,  this  same  young 
Roumanian,  then  the  heir  to  the  throne,  for  the  old  King 
had  died  and  Ferdinand  now  ruled,  completely  kicked  over 
the  traces  of  royal  marriage.  To  Ferdinand  he  said:  "I 
won't  marry  any  princess  to  increase  the  power  or  popularity 
of  our  dynasty.  I  am  going  to  marry  as  my  heart  tells  me 
to."  And  he  who  was  slated  for  the  Grand  Duchess  Olga, 
married  a  comic-opera  singer  of  Bucharest,  renounced  his 
rights  to  the  throne  and  told  them  all  precisely  what  he 
thought  of  state  marriages.  All  of  which  means  that  the 
Duchess  Olga  was  saved  from  a  divorce. 

JOACHIM    HOHENZOLLERN'S    DOWNFALL 

THERE  is  today  in  Campione,  on  Lake  Lugano,  which 
is  the  new  Italian  version  of  Monte  Carlo,  a  quite  young 
and  quite  feverish  gambler.  His  name  is  Joachim  Hohen- 
zollern.  The  last  time  his  wife  was  seen  with  him  was 
more  than  a  year  ago  in  Munich  when  he  was  arrested  for 
" complicity  in  the  reactionary  plot,"  and  she  wept  for 
mortification  when  he  was  led  away,  and  begged  that  they 
would  not  injure  the  poor  boy. 

On  the  surface  Joachim's  royal  marriage  had  all  the 
signs  of  romance.  He  had  just  come  back  to  Berlin  from 
the  Russian  front.  He  was  not  well.  One  refrains  from 
the  use  of  the  word  wounded  because,  although  it  was 
officially  reported  that  he  was  hit  by  shiapnel,  there  were 
those  who  said  that  when  this  youngest  of  the  Kaiser's  sons 
heard  a  sudden  crash  of  fire  he  became  so  terrified  that  he 
fell  off  his  horse  in  a  fit  and  broke  his  shoulder.  But,  of 
course,  this  was  no  food  for  the  dolts  who  were  letting  their 
loved  ones  be  killed  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands.     It  is 
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a  human  characteristic  that  peoples  exalt  those  of  royal 
blood,  imagining  them  to  be  beings  totally  different  from 
themselves,  and  that  then  when  these  royal  personages 
show  that  they  are  susceptible  to  human  influences,  these 
same  peoples  who  have  deified  them,  go  into  ecstasies — 
"the  Prince  is  just  like  anyone  else."  So  Joachim  was 
"wounded  just  like  anyone  else." 

His  marriage  came  swift  upon  the  heels  of  the  wound 
or  broken  collar-bone,  or  whatever  it  was.  A  war  marriage, 
very  romantic.  The  poor  girl  was  the  Princess  Marie 
Augustine,  niece  of  the  Duke  of  Anhalt,  a  very  powerful 
German  house  dating  back  to  the  eleventh  century,  a  house 
whose  good  will  the  Kaiser  desired  to  solidify.  And  so 
today,  with  nobody  caring  a  whoop  about  the  House  of 
Anhalt,  Joachim  is  down  at  the  Italian  "Monte  Carlo" 
and  talking  of  the  divorce  courts. 

PRINCESS  AND  TRUCK  DRIVER 

ANOTHER  of  the  Kaiser's  sons,  August  Wilhelm,  is  in 
matrimonial  difficulties.  This  time  it  is  the  wife  who 
is  weary  of  the  yoke.  She,  the  Princess  Alexandria  Vic- 
toria, had  considerable  draft  behind  her  name,  being  a 
princess  of  Schleswig  -  Holstein  -  Sonderburg  -  Glucksburg. 
Also,  she  is  a  niece  of  the  Kaiser,  her  family  and  his  having 
had  a  common  ancestry  in  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
holy  marriage  of  August  Wilhelm  and  the  princess  was 
perpetrated  in  1908.  She  is  a  beautiful  and  vivacious 
woman  with  a  sense  of  humor,  incredibly  rare  among 
German  princesses,  a  gift  which  stood  her  in  good  stead 
during  her  years  under  the  Hohenzollern  roof.  She  stood 
for  the  Prince  so  long  as  there  were  reasons  of  state  that 
demanded  it,  but  these  are  gone  now  and  perhaps  she  is 
thinking  of  the  right  to  happiness. 

A  side-light  on  her:  German  troops  were  going  to  the 
front.  She  was  in  a  railroad  station  in  the  uniform  of  the 
Red  Cross,  dispensing  sausages  and  beer.  A  sergeant, 
who  didn't  know  who  she  was  from  Eve,  beamed  upon  her 
and  said:  "Sister,  if  I  come  back  from  the  war,  I  shall 
marry  none  but  you." 
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The  sergeant  used  to  drive  a  truck  for  a  brewery,  but 
the  Princess  did  not  elevate  her  brows;  instead  she  smiled 
and  said:  "Very  well,  we  will  wait  and  see  if  you  are  ready 
to  keep  your  word." 

Today  she  is  talking  divorce.  The  truck  driver?  Who 
can  tell?     Elinor  Glyn  has  written  of  stranger  things. 

Royalty  will  break  out  when  reasons  of  state  no  longer 
hold  it  in  check.  A  few  years  ago  Alexander,  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Greece,  very  nearly  married  Elizabeth,  the  Crown 
Princess  of  Roumania.  But  one  knows  how  diplomatic 
policies  in  the  Balkans  have  been  kicked  aside  since  the  war. 
From  Athens  we  now  have  the  news  that  King  Alexander 
now  wishes  to  marry  an  American  girl  of  rare  beauty  and 
make  her  his  queen.  While  in  Switzerland,  fugitives  from 
Greece,  his  father  Constantine  and  Sophie  Hohenzollern, 
whom  the  Kaiser  saddled  upon  him  as  a  wife,  are  sitting 
on  the  opposites  sides  of  a  room  in  a  cheap  little  chalet 
near  Berne,  and  making  faces  at  each  othe; . 

ANY    MORE    MORGANATIC    MARRIAGES? 

IT  would  seem  that  the  necessity  for  morganatic  mar- 
riages is  at  an  end,  unless  of  course,  Europe  reverts  to 
its  old  political  condition,  which  nobody  but  the  pessimists 
expect.  It  may  be  that  some  day  an  American  millionaire 
will  create  astonishment  by  permitting  his  daughter  to 
marry  a  Savoy  or  a  Windsor.  For  who  can  tell  how  far 
the  reaction  against  autocracy  will  go?  Were  it  not  for  the 
eternal  inconsistency  of  mankind,  such  things  might  come 
to  pass.  But  even  among  us  in  our  upper  classes  there 
remains  a  worship  of  all  the  buncombe  that  is  built  up 
around  royal  personages.  For  have  we  not  the  conduct 
of  Americans  at  the  various  banquets  given  the  young 
Prince  of  Wales  to  gaze  upon — occasions  when  the  young 
Prince  had  to  teach  his  hosts  some  things  about  democracy 
and  of  the  asininity  of  seating  him  in  a  throne-like  chair 
totally  distinctive  from  that  of  any  other  guest  at  the  table. 
So,  it  may  be  that  the  day  is  not  here  when  the  fatuous 
worship  of  royalty  is  at  an  end.  Perhaps  we  are  only 
passing  through  a  period  and  that  history  will  again  show 
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itself  to  be  immutable  in  its  cycles  and  that  there  will  swing 
back  the  worship  of  royalty,  if  not  of  royalty,  of  dictators. 
Do  you  recall  the  French  Revolution?  The  hatred  of 
royalty,  then  the  dictator,  then  royalty  again?  So  it  may 
be  that  there  will  again  return  the  necessity  for  these 
marriages  of  state,  for  the  mating  of  lands  with  lands,  of 
power  with  power.  Whether  they  will  come  back  or  not 
depends  entirely  upon  the  permanency  of  the  various 
struggling  democracies  that  have  been  set  up  in  Europe, 
hacked  out  from  old  royalist  lands. 

But  today  there  are  no  cares  of  state  for  a  good  part  of 
the  princes  and  dukes  en  the  Continent.  So  the  loveless 
marriages  are  being  openly  flouted.  Grand  duchy  is  being 
divorced  from  grand  duchy.  At  an  end,  for  the  time  being, 
are  the  marital  intrigues  to  ally  one  nation  with  another. 
While  mankind  which  set  up  kings,  pampered  their  families, 
became  foolishly  happy  when  they  discovered  in  them 
"human  qualities,"  and  then  dethroned  them  for  not  being 
divine,  is  now  struggling,  moiling  around,  trying  to  create 
democracies  out  of  autocracy  material.  While  its  former 
princes  and  kings  are  selling  their  jewelry  in  Switzerland 
to  pay  divorce  lawyers'  bills  or  are  dining  pleasantly  among 
the  trees  of  the  Champs  Elysee  with  very  unroyal  but  very 
charming  women,  or  are  splitting  wood,  or  are  going  mad* 


THE  PRICE  OF  SUCCESS 

AS  REVEALED  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
EDWARD  G.  ACHESON 

By  Edwin  Wildman 

A  PROSPEROUS  manager  of  a  big  corporation  wrote 
to  a  valuable  employee,  who  was  about  to  leave 
his  employ,  what  he  regarded  as  sound  advice. 
(<  It  isn't  what  is  in  a  man  but  what  gets  out  that  makes 
an  impression  on  the  world,"  he  wrote.  "Try  and  make 
your  world  mark  today  without  fretting  over  tomorrow, 
and  I  think  you  will  be  surprised  to  find  out  how  tomorrow 
will  take  care  of  itself.  I  hope  you  will  take  pride  in  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  your  companies,  and  you  will  find 
they  will  take  care  of  you,  and  don't  get  into  any  side 
currents  or  by-ways." 

"I  was  being  made  use  of,  and,  though  I  was  willing 
to  serve  the  interests  of  my  former  employers,  I  did  not 
think  I  was  being  justly  paid  for  what  I  was  doing,"  the 
inventor  explained. 

And  yet,  the  price  he  paid  for  the  success  and  dis- 
tinction that  came  to  him,  in  later  years,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  money.  The  combined  forces  in  him  that  drove 
him  onward  were  imperishable,  because  they  had  added  to 
the  perpetual  momentum  of  science.  The  puzzling 
feature  of  success  is  not  what  it  costs,  but  how  to  get  it. 
The  puzzle  has  not  yet  been  solved,  success  is  still  a  secret 
of  human  alchemy.  The  price  of  success  is  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  secret,  and  the  price  varies,  but  in  it  there 
are  certain  standard  elements  of  character,  such  as  will, 
tirelessness,  courage,  and,  above  all,  inspiration.  Perhaps 
between  the  wizard  of  scientific  discovery  and  the  poet 
there  is  a  kinship,  an  attraction  mutually  useful.  In  this 
relation,  an  inventor  of  world-wide  fame  thus  expressed 
himself: 
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"  Could  we  but  know  the  heart  secrets  of  men  who  have 
won  renown  for  great  works,  we  would  learn  that  moving 
them  irresistibly  toward  higher  things  was  a  prompting 
to  which  their  inspiration  responded." 

HIS  secret   motto  was  Shakespeare's   familiar    couplet: 
"There  is  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 
Rough-hew  them  how  we  will." 

Of  course,  the  story  of  a  man's  success  is  never  told  in 
all  the  temperatures  of  the  struggle.  Recollection  of 
experience  has  the  pallor  of  reflected  facts,  but  it  also  has 
the  advantage  of  accumulated  results.  Its  failures  are 
wiped  off  the  slate,  although  in  overcoming  them  success 
is  made  a  permanent  record.  This  young  inventor,  today 
advanced  in  years  but  young  in  the  habits  of  industry,  has 
always  sensed  a  deeper  meaning  in  success  than  financial 
ends. 

" Ambitious  youth  everywhere,"  he  says,  ''need  a 
realization  of  their  own  mental  and  physical  ability,  as  well 
as  a  proper  appreciation  of  accomplishment  to  inspire  them 
to  their  greatest  effort  to  win  success. 

INSPIRATION   THE   MOTIVE   POWER 

'« ANY  inspiration  which  arouses  one's  life  and  awakens 
Aji  it  to  its  own  possibilities,  guiding  one  to  devote  his 
life  and  efforts  as  a  leader  in  the  world's  work,  is  worth 
while,"  he  says.  This  is  the  remembered  impulse  of 
Dr.  Edward  Goodrich  Acheson,  whose  discoveries  of  entirely 
new  materials  in  nature,  indispensable  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  to  the  world,  have  made  him  an  international  figure 
of  importance  among  scientific  men.  His  efforts  have  not 
been  directed  at  merely  improving  processes — he  has 
created  new  industries  by  his  discoveries.  He  has  been 
described  as  an  electrochemical  engineer.  It  is  a  new  pro- 
fession, unknown  to  the  vast  knowledge  of  the  dictionary. 
To  express  a  new  thing  in  life  starts  a  new  train  of 
thought  loaded  with  old  theories,  stimulates  the  imagina- 
tion to  a  new  faith  in  its  own  impulses.  Discovering  that 
electricity    held    many    heretofore    hidden    alliances    with 
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chemistry,  Dr.  Acheson  united  them.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  The  Electrochemical  Society,  became  its  Presi- 
dent, and  justified  his  faith  in  something  he  had  faintly 
imagined  in  his  youth.  To  future  dictionaries  he  has  added 
new  words — aquadag,  oildag  and  carborundum.  The  latter, 
though  in  general  use  for  many  yeais,  was  one  of  his  earliest 
discoveries. 

Long  before  these  new  wonders  of  his  research  had 
emerged  in  to  practical  service,  the  boy  Acheson  was  gearing 
up  his  character.     Speaking  of  those  times,  he  said: 

"With  my  old  relics,  I  found  a  note-book  containing 
entries  made  in  those  boyhood  days,  and  amongst  them  are 
a  number  of  quotations  from  Shakespeare  and  other  sources 
which  I  think  have  had  much  to  do  with  molding  my  char- 
acter.    Here  are  a  few  of  them: 

'Speak  sweetly,  man,  although  thy  looks  be  sour/ 
'Life's  but  a  walking  shadow.' 
'The  worst  is  death,  and  death  shall  have  his  day.' 
'Hope  to  enjoy  is  little  less  in  joy,  than  hope  enjoyed/  " 

Unusual  precepts  for  a  boy  to  choose,  whose  boyhood 
was  a  hard  working,  practical,  modest  beginning  of  cele- 
brated achievements  later.  He  was  schooled  in  ceaseless 
defeat,  in  poverty  and  common  school  instruction,  always 
strangely  persistent  to  an  inspiration,  at  first  scarcely 
perceptible,  that  he  wanted  to  be  a  chemist.  Some  finger 
of  fate  kept  pointing  the  way  for  him,  insisting  that  he  must 
give  his  life  to  industrial  chemistry.  Bursting  with  this 
desire,  when  a  youth,  he  went  to  a  scientist  and  told  him 
his  ambition.  The  scientist  tried  to  discourage  him. 
"You'll  only  waste  your  time.  There  is  nothing  in  it. 
Drop  it,"  he  told  him.  Fortunately,  he  ignored  the  advice, 
not  because  he  didn't  believe  it,  but  because  he  had  looked 
into  the  furnace  of  life  and  saw  success  at  the  price  of  sacri- 
fice, patience,  and  a  certain  intuition  for  nature's  secrets. 

SOLVES   WORLD-OLD   CHEMICAL   MYSTERIES 

TODAY  his  name  is  linked  with  Faraday  and  Crook?. 
He  has  invented  carborundum,  used  all  over  the  world, 
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till  it  has  reached  sales  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars. 
Fifty  million  pounds  of  another  substance  he  has  discovered 
are  used  every  year.  Another  substance,  so  rare  that  pre- 
viously it  could  be  found  only  in  museums,  has,  by  a  stroke 
of  his  wizardry,  been  made  available  at  ten  or  twelve  cents 
a  pound.     Previously  it  was  worth  $2,500  a  pound. 

Obviously  he  has  uncovered  the  secrets  wrhich  nature 
had  jealously  hidden  from  man,  secrets  by  which  these 
valuable  substances  had  been  inaccessible  to  industry. 
His  intuition  solved  some  chemical  mysteries  of  the  ages, 
just  as  did  the  intuition  of  such  distinguished  scientific 
pioneers  as  Galileo,  founder  of  experimental  physics  and 
astronomy,  and  our  own  Franklin,  whose  discovery  that 
lightning  was  an  electrical  display  startled  the  world. 

Although  today  Dr.  Acheson  has  to  meet  the  tax 
collector  with  a  smiling  acknowledgment  that  he  owes  him 
a  million,  because  he  has  huge  plants  in  this  country  and 
many  others  scattered  over  Europe,  the  price  of  his  success 
is  far  greater.  He  has  paid  for  it  in  long  hours  of  sleep- 
lessness, in  exhaustion  of  months  spent  in  a  damp,  unhealthy 
cellar  conducting  secret  experiments,  by  crushing  failures, 
by  almost  ragged  poverty,  and  always  by  entire  indifference 
to  money. 

He  spent  his  youth  in  the  unremunerative  glow  of 
inspiration,  often  with  coarse  food  and  scanty  shelter. 
Always,  the  actual  price  was  greater  than  the  immediate 
rewrard.  He  worked  for  $7.50  a  week,  in  blind  devotion  to 
the  future.  When  he  earned  $15  a  week  he  felt  that  it  was 
a  great  opportunity. 

The  great  price  of  his  success  has  not  been  paid  in  his 
present  fortune,  but  in  the  fever  of  his  ambition  to  trace  the 
minutest  particles  of  a  speck,  a  point,  invisible  to  the  naked 
eye.  The  price  was  paid  when  after  failure  and  mistrust 
and  complete  defeat  he  was  able  to  suspend  the  myriad 
particles  in  which  he  found  constant  movement  in  life,  in 
liquids,  because  they  were  so  small  as  to  defy  the  lawr  of 
gravity.  In  this  discovery  he  created  a  lubricant  far 
superior  to  any  oil  that  came  from  any  refining  process. 
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His  faith  in  himself  was  unerring,  and  his  patience 
inexhaustible.  He  tramped  New  York  looking  for  a  job 
where  he  could  see  the  things  he  wanted  to  see  in  chemical 
and  electrical  processes.  Finally,  in  despair,  he  turned  to 
Edison,  as  a  magnetic  needle  seeks  the  pole.  Entirely- 
unknown,  he  spent  his  last  change  in  getting  out  to  Edison's 
laboratory,  to  get  a  job.  He  took  the  risk  of  being  turned 
down.  He  got  the  job,  and  was  promoted  till  he  went  to 
Paris  as  an  assistant  to  install  an  exhibition  of  the  Edison 
lamps.  His  price  was  infinitesimal  in  wages,  but  his  suc- 
cess was  being  paid  for  with  feverish  devotion  every  minute 
his  eyes  were  open,  and  his  brain  alert. 

DISCOVERS   CARBORUNDUM 

"^HE  discovery  of  carborundum,  as  Acheson  tells  it, 
explains  his  methods.  His  theory  was  that  by  im- 
pregnating clay  with  carbon  under  the  influence  of  electric 
heat,  some  valuable  results  might  be  attained. 

"An  iron  bowl,  such  as  plumbers  use  for  holding  their 
melted  solder,  was  attached  to  one  lead  from  a  dynamo  and 
filled  with  a  mixture  of  clay  and  powdered  coke,"  he  said 
"the  end  of  an  arc  light  carbon  attached  to  the  other  lead 
was  inserted  into  the  mixture.  The  percentage  of  coke  was 
high  enough  to  carry  a  current,  and  a  good  strong  one  was 
passed  through  the  mixture  between  the  lamp  carbon  and 
bowl,  until  the  clay  in  the  center  was  melted  and  heated  to 
a  very  high  temperature.  When  cold,  the  mass  was  ex- 
amined. It  did  not  fill  my  expectations;  but  I,  by  sheer 
chance,  happened  to  notice  a  few  bright  specks  on  the  end  of 
the  arc  carbon  that  had  been  in  the  mixture.  I  placed  one 
on  the  end  of  a  lead  pencil  and  drewr  it  across  a  pane  of 
glass.  It  cut  the  glass  like  a  diamond.  I  repeated  the 
experiment,  and  collected  enough  of  the  material  to  test  its 
abrasive  qualities.  I  mounted  an  iron  disc  in  a  lathe  and, 
oiling  its  surface,  applied  the  material  which  adhered,  and, 
with  this  revolving  disc,  I  cut  the  polished  face  off  the 
diamond  in  a  finger  ring  still  owned  and  worn  by  me. 

"  I  now  made  a  small  furnace  of  bricks,  and  after  much 
patient  work  had  what  I  considered  enough  to  take  to  the 
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lapidaries  in  New  York  City.    With  a  friend,  W.  C.  McCal- 
lister,  a  druggist  of  Monongahela,  I  started  for  New  York. 

"On  the  way  we  coined  a  name  for  my  new,  and  as  yet 
unnamed,  material.  Under  the  impression,  without  any 
chemical  analysis,  that  it  was  composed  of  carbon  and 
corundum,  I  called  it  'carborundum.' " 

The  experiments  which  brought  about  his  discovery 
of  Egyptianized  clay  were  made  while  he  was  experimenting 
with  graphite.  He  discovered  that  when  a  clay  moderately 
weak  in  strength  and  plasticity  was  treated  with  tannin, 
extract  of  straw  and  other  plant  extracts,  it  was  increased 
in  those  properties.  The  particles  of  clay  were  reduced 
so  fine  that  they  would  pass  through  a  filter  paper  and  would 
remain  permanently  suspended  in  water.  Believing  this 
an  explanation  of  why  the  Egyptians  used  straw  in  making 
brick,  the  new  substance  was  named  Egyptianized  clay. 

Among  the  half-hundred  patents  Dr.  Acheson  has 
taken  out  are  several  of  no  slight  moment  to  the  industrial 
world.  He  has,  for  example,  brought  silicon  down  from  a 
price  of  $2,500  a  pound  to  a  few  cents  a  pound  by  his  metallic 
silicon.  He  has  developed  an  extensive  business  in  an  ink 
made  from  carbon  black,  an  ink  which  has  been  found 
unexcelled  for  lithographic  and  certain  other  purposes.  He 
is  now  working  on  a  remarkable  filter  apparatus. 

Dr.  Acheson's  discoveries  and  inventions  have  been 
widely  recognized,  and  he  has  received  from  learned  societies, 
as  well  as  expositions:  the  John  Scott  Medal  (Franklin 
Institute),  for  the  invention  of  carborundum;  Trans- 
Mississippi  and  International  Exposition,  Omaha,  Neb., 
1898,  prize  for  artificial  graphite;  Grand  Prix,  Exposition 
Universelle  Internationale,  Paris,  France,  1900,  and  Lousi- 
ana  Purchase  Exposition,  1904,  for  carborundum  and  arti- 
ficial graphite;  John  Scott  Medal  (Franklin  Institute), 
for  artificial  graphite;  Gold  Medal,  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion, Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  for  artificial  graphite;  Count  Rumford 
Medal,  Premium,  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Boston,  1908,  for  new  industrial  products  of  the  electric 
furnace;    the  Perkin  Research  Medal,  1910. 
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The  price  of  success  for  an  inventor  is  paid,  when 
nature  has  been  defeated  in  her  efforts  to  keep  secrets  from 
him. 

HOLIDAYS 
By  Harold  Cook 

Some  people  think  it  amusing  to  go  back 

To  the  old  town  for  the  holidays.     I  don't. 

But  this  year  I  had  time 

To  go  up  to  the  attic  of  the  house — 

The  attic's  always  friendly — 

And  sit  in  the  old  chair  which  my  mother,  laughing, 

Used  to  say  came  over  with  the  Pilgrims 

In  the  Mayflower. 

Perhaps — I've  sailed  it  many  miles  at  least. 

It's  been  to  Spain  with  me  to  tap  fat  tuns  of  wine 

— 'Twas  then  the  old  trunk  was  Gibraltar — 

And  brought  back  doubloons  enough,  laid  face  to  face, 

To  fill  the  attic  full. 

— I've    been    to    Spain    since    then. 

Gibraltar  lay  small  beside  the  trunk;    the  wine  was  dead. 

Those  days 

Queued  things  would  come,  almost  unsummoned, 

To  gibber  at  me  when  it  rained. 

And  I  saw  the  rain  fall,  shattering 

Cherry-shadowed  streets. 

I  heard  the  wind  ring  tiny  bells  under  the  gingko  trees, 

And  saw  the  joss  asleep  on  incense — 

China,  or  else  Japan,  I  did  not  know. 

Youthful  surmise  did  not  discriminate, 

But  swept  down  mountains,  seas,  and  time; 

Made  magic  menial. 

Ah,  life  burns  out  like  incense. 

The  cherry  blossoms  strike  our  eyes  with  floods  of  pink. 

The  trees  stand  naked. 

The  silver  rain  falls  and  halts  the  subways, 

The  queued  ghosts  do  my  collars. 

The  great  tuns,  they  say,  bring  men  to  prison  houses, 

And  the  chair  brings  pride. 

Some  people  think  it  amusing  to  go  back. 

It's  pitiful  to  me. 


A    NEW  ATTITUDE   TOWARD 
THE  MORAL  OFFENDER 

A  DAY  IN  COURT  WITH  JUDGE  MAC  NEILLE 
By  George  F.  Kearney 


The  significance  of  Judge  MacNeillie's  work  in 
Philadelphia's  new  Court  of  Misdemeanants  is,  that  it 
suggests  an  experiment  in  justice  that  offers  a  humani- 
tarian solution  of  a  grave  problem  in  social  life. 


WHEN  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  was  brought 
before  Christ  by  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees,  He  was 
told  that  the  law  of  Moses  required  that  she  be 
stoned.  Cleverly  they  forced  Him  to  judge  her  case  and 
His  decision  is  a  tantalizing  bit  of  ethical  doctrine  which 
Christian  civilization  never  has  cared  to  adopt.  In  this 
vividly  dramatic  story  there  is  revealed  the  deeply  personal 
way  in  which  Christ  would  deal  with  social  crime.  Our 
courts  of  today  still  punish  the  moral  offender  with  the 
Mosaic  code;  they  have  never  conceived  their  function 
to  be  corrective  in  any  other  sense  than  to  expose  all  evil- 
doers and  punish  them  for  their  crimes  without  any  regard 
for  the  underlying  facts. 

But  there  has  been  in  operation  for  the  past  six  years  a 
unique  judicial  experiment,  the  Misdemeanants'  Court  of 
Philadelphia,  which  lately  has  been  carefully  studied,  con- 
demned and  commended  by  social  workers  from  all  over 
the  United  States.  There  is  behind  the  procedure  of  this 
interesting  court  a  deeply  personal  feeling  for  the  offender 
taken  in  sin  which  is  not  punitive  but  entirely  corrective.  It 
stands  alone  as  a  court  that  pays  no  attention  to  the 
principle  "justice  though  the  heavens  fall;"  its  methods  are 
so  original  that  frequently  its  procedure  is  very  illegal  and 
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it  certainly  tosses  to  the  winds  all  the  tradition  that  hangs 
heavily  over  many  a  courtroom. 

There  is  a  striking  similarity  between  the  ethics  of  this 
court  and  the  sociological  principles  of  Jesus  Christ.  When 
they  brought  the  woman  before  Him,  it  will  be  remembered 
that  He  said:  "He  that  is  without  sin  among  you,  let  him 
first  cast  a  stone  at  her."  As  the  Christ  stooped  down  to 
write  with  His  finger  on  the  ground,  they  left  Him  one  by 
one.     Finally  He  drew  Himself  up  and  asked : 

"Woman,  where  are  they?  Did  no  man  condemn  thee?" 

And  she  answered,  "No  man,  Lord." 

"Neither  do  I  condemn  thee,"  Christ  answered.  "Go 
thy  way;    from  henceforth  sin  no  more." 

In  outline  much  the  same  scene  is  enacted  each  court 
day  in  this  Philadelphia  institution.  Perhaps,  then,  the 
best  way  to  observe  its  work  is  to  sit  on  the  bench  with  the 
Judge  while  he  goes  over  his  day's  cases. 

WORKINGS    OF    THE    MISDEMEANANTS'     COURT 

THE  courtroom  is  small  and  ordinarily  permits  no 
spectators.  It  is  located  in  the  very  center  of  the  old 
vice  district  of  Philadelphia  in  a  building  which  was  once 
an  old  schoolhouse.  On  the  upper  floors  there  are  dormi- 
tories for  the  women  arrested.  One  floor  is  for  the  pro- 
fessional women  of  the  streets  who,  upon  medical  examina- 
tion have  been  found  suffering  from  specific  blood  diseases, 
while  the  top  floor,  an  airy,  comfortable  place,  is  reserved 
for  the  young  girls  whose  records  are  clean  and  who  are  but 
temporarily  in  difficulties.  The  men  arrested — and  this 
court  rules  that  the  man  shall  always  be  arrested  with  the 
woman — are  committed  to  prison  until  trial. 

In  taking  our  place  beside  the  Judge,  we  notice  that  he 
seems  to  have  the  case  pretty  well  tried  before  the  hearing. 
This  is  the  distinctive  work  of  this  court.  On  his  desk  there 
is  a  large  pile  of  papers  covering  the  previous  court  record 
of  each  case  brought  before  him,  the  report  of  the  doctor 
who  has  examined  the  man  and  woman  to  be  tried,  and  a 
mass  of  information  gathered  by  a  large  force  of  probation 
officers  as  to  the  living  conditions,  employment,  tempera- 
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ment,  friends,  financial  condition,  standing  in  the  com- 
munity  of  the  accused,  as  well  as  the  testimony  of  family 
and  relatives  as  to  their  conduct.  All  this  material  is 
gathered  without  divulging  why.  This  rule  is  rigidly  and 
tactfully  adhered  to. 

This  service  makes  the  Misdemeanants'  Court  of  Phil- 
adelphia a  unique  institution.  Many  courts  nowadays  have 
probation  officers  that  start  the  work  after  the  offender  has 
been  put  on  probation.  Chicago  has  a  Morals  Court  that 
investigates  the  stories  of  each  person  committed,  but  there 
is  no  court  that  goes  into  the  history  of  each  case  so  thor- 
oughly. The  average  judge  in  any  court  steps  up  to  his 
bench  with  no  advance  information  of  the  case;  he  listens 
to  the  testimony  presented  by  the  two  attorneys  and 
decides  according  to  the  merits  of  the  legal  case  as  presented. 
In  this  court  the  judge  has  the  life  history  of  the  offenders 
before  him  and  his  decision  is  based  more  on  the  basis  of 
the  permanent  good  that  can  be  done  to  the  individual  than 
on  any  idea  of  immediate  punishment. 

A    NEW    JUDICIAL    CONCEPTION 

IN  the  few  minutes  before  the  cases  are  brought  forward, 
Judge  Raymond  MacNeille,  one  of  the  most  active  of 
the  judges  in  Philadelphia,  explains  to  us  briefly  this  new 
conception  of  his  duty: 

"  Is  it  the  duty  of  the  judge  to  expose  relentlessly  all  wrong- 
doers, meting  out  justice  without  regard  to  the  consequences  of 
the  exposure?  Or  is  there  a  human  problem  behind  each  case 
which,  if  understood,  would  bring  about  a  solution  of  the  trouble 
far  better  than  any  commitment  to  prison  or  fine  would  mean? 
In  this  court  we  conceive  our  function  to  be  corrective  and  not 
punitive.  We  believe  that  modern  society  cannot  carry  on  the 
old  scarlet-letter  system  which  obviously  drags  the  offender  lower 
down  in  the  estimation  of  herself  and  her  community. 

"We  do  not  claim  we  have  found  any  great  and  new  solution 
to  the  vice  problem.  We  do  not  claim  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon 
in  dealing  with  our  cases,  but  we  have  watched  the  happier  solu- 
tion we  offer  of  thousands  of  cases  that  have  passed  through 
our  courts  sufficiently  to  be  convinced  of  the  practicability  of  the 
ideals  under  which  we  work.  " 

The  first  case  is  then  heard.  A  tall,  cadaverous  looking 
man   brought  in   is  a  high-school   professor  from  Jersey. 
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He  is  exceedingly  nervous  and  casts  his  eye  frequently  to 
the  door  of  the  little  ante-room  where  his  wife  waits  in  total 
ignorance  of  why  her  husband  is  before  the  court.  There 
enters  from  another  door  a  professional  woman  of  the 
streets.  They  had  been  arrested  together.  The  man's 
first  story  had  been  that  he  had  had  some  beer  which  he 
claimed  was  drugged,  and  that  bereft  him  of  reason.  But 
the  woman  had  been  priorly  examined  and  she  had  told 
that  this  visit  to  her  was  his  third  and  that  she  did  not  know 
he  was  married.  In  fact,  she  claimed  that  he  had  promised 
to  marry  her  and  take  her  from  her  life  of  shame. 

The  Judge  examined  carefully  the  records  of  the  two 
offenders.  The  woman,  it  was  revealed  by  medical  exam- 
ination, had  a  venereal  disease.  The  man  had  not.  A 
glance  at  the  man  revealed  the  greatly  perturbed  state  of 
his  mind.  It  was  evident  that  he  had  been  taught  a  great 
lesson. 

THE    COURT    LECTURES    A    MARRIED    MAN 

THE  Judge,  in  charging  the  prisoner,  lectured  him  in  no 
uncertain  terms.  As  his  talk  proceeded  the  man  grew 
whiter  and  whiter.  The  Judge  explained  the  very  serious 
consequences  that  would  have  followed  the  contraction  of 
a  deadly  disease,  and  presented  the  case  to  the  man  from 
all  points.  He  then  ordered  the  man's  wife  brought  in, 
and  the  woman  to  be  removed  temporarily.  The  minute 
the  wife  entered  the  room  the  Judge  changed  entirely  the 
topic  of  his  conversation.  The  wife  stood  in  astonishment 
as  she  heard  the  Judge  lecture  and  fine  her  husband  for 
getting  drunk.  Then  the  Judge  called  the  wife  to  the  bar 
and  said: 

11 1  want  you  to  take  your  husband  home,  and  see  that  he  gets 
more  pleasures  in  life  than  he  has  had.  Cook  him  better  meals, 
and  take  more  care  of  your  home  and  be  pleasanter  to  him. 

"Moreover,  I  want  you  to  forget  this  incident  and  do  not 
plague  him  unnecessarily  about  it  for  we  have  investigated  the 
home  life  of  your  husband,  and  your  friends  and  relatives  say 
that  you  are  always  plaguing  him  about  earning  more  money  than 
he  can  get  in  teaching.  They  have  told  us  that  you  wanted  him 
to  go  out  on  the  road  as  a  traveling  salesman  but,  while  he  would, 
doubtless,  earn  more  money  he  is  getting  too  old  to  do  that.     He 
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has  gotten  into  trouble  here  in  Philadelphia,  for  you  have  not  made 
things  pleasant  for  him  at  home. 

"Take  him  home  and  do  not  let  him  come  to  Philadelphia 
again  by  himself  for  if  he  does  he  may  get  drunk  again  and  hit 
another  policeman." 

The  pair  was  dismissed  and  went  away  happily.  The 
woman  was  then  brought  in  and  committed,  not  to  jail, 
but  to  the  Gynecean  Hospital,  which  she  will  not  be  allowed 
to  leave  until  entirely  cured  of  her  disease.  While  in  the 
hospital  she  will  be  put  through  a  systematic  training  to 
fit  her  for  some  useful  employment,  and  an  employment 
service  will  get  her  work  when  she  leaves  the  hospital. 

"The  man  has  had  a  thorough  scare,"  commented  the  Judge, 
"and  our  experience  has  been  that  one  such  scare  is  enough 
for  this  type  of  a  man.  They  never  come  back  again.  We  will 
check  up  this  case  in  about  a  month  and  we  can  still  commit  him 
to  prison  if  he  is  persistent;  but  we  are  anxious  to  give  him  a  full 
chance  to  reform.  In  the  case  of  the  girl  we  have  to  use  more 
strenuous  means.  There  is  no  legal  justification  for  committing 
a  girl  to  a  hospital  until  she  is  cured;  but  we  give  them  the  alter- 
native of  either  doing  this  or  going  to  prison  and  they  voluntarily 
accept  this.  Then  the  lawyers  of  Philadelphia  have  been  very 
careful  not  to  make  it  hard  for  us  and  they  do  not  try  to  release 
a  girl  from  our  hospital  until  she  is  cured." 

AN  EMPLOYER'S  ENFORCED  MARRIAGE 

THE  next  case  to  be  brought  before  the  docket  was  a 
very  young  girl  who  had  been  arrested  with  her  em- 
ployer, also  rather  young,  as  they  were  about  to  register  as 
man  and  wife  at  a  hotel.  It  was  very  evident  that  the  girl 
was  thoroughly  wrapped  up  in  the  man  who,  when  examined, 
said  he  should  like  to  marry  her  but  did  not  feel  as  though 
he  had  the  money.  The  Judge-  asked  the  girl  whether  she 
should  like  to  marry  him  and  she  answered  affirmatively. 
The  alternative  that  the  Judge  held  out  to  the  man  was  to 
go  to  the  House  of  Correction,  and  he  was  lectured  soundly 
for  presuming  on  the  girl's  innocence.  It  was  then  ex- 
plained by  an  investigator  that  the  pair  could  get  along  on 
the  money  earned  by  the  man  and  the  Judge  decided  to 
marry  them  before  he  let  them  go. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  sentence  you  to  a  happy  married 
life,"  he  said.  "You  both  love  each  other.  You  are  the 
first  man  this  girl  has  ever  loved  and  were  I  to  turn  her 
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loose  she  might  go  out  into  the  world  with  a  disillusioned 

idea  of  all  men.     You  have  been  unprincipled  with  her  and 

now  I  am  anxious  to  see  that  you  both  make  this  love  you 

say  you  have  for  each  other  into  a  happy  married  life.     We 

will  put  you  on  probation  and  once  in  a  while  our  agents 

will  call  to  see  you  to  see  if  you  are  thoroughly  happy  and 

that,  as  a  husband,  you  are  doing  the  right  thing  by  your 

wife." 

When  the  couple  had  passed  out  of  the  room,  Judge 

MacNeille  commented: 

"This  seems  a  crude  decision  to  make  since  it  entails  a  forced 
marriage  and,  as  an  ethical  principle,  I  am  opposed  to  them.  We 
have  looked  up  the  case  of  this  girl  and  found  she  has  no  strong 
friends.  She  has  a  slight  disposition  to  immorality  as  evidenced 
by  the  willingness  with  which  she  went  with  this  man.  He  is  earn- 
ing around  $45  a  wTeek  which  should  support  a  wife  in  fair  style. 

"Turn  this  girl  out  of  the  House  of  Correction,  which  is  the 
obvious  place  to  send  her,  and  she  can  easily  be  drawn  into  an 
immoral  life.  This  man  has  commanded  her  love,  obeying  those 
processes  of  human  affection  of  which  we  have  so  little  clear 
knowledge.  She  is  more  worthy  of  him  than  he  is  of  her,  but 
we  have  found  that  he  has  been  square  in  all  his  business  dealings 
and  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  will  live  up  to  his 
marriage  contract.  At  least,  we  will  put  them  both  on  probation 
and  try  to  see  them  both  set  out  on  a  well-matched  marital 
career." 

A    MOTHER    IN    TROUBLE 

WITH  the  disposition  of  this  case  a  more  dramatic  story 
was  brought  before  the  bar  of  the  court.  A  pale  and 
thoroughly  cowed  little  middle-aged  lady  had  been  arrested 
in  the  company  of  a  dissolute  bachelor.  They  were  neigh- 
bors in  a  bleak  town  of  lower  Jersey  and  they  had  been 
under  surveillance  for  several  weeks  by  the  Vice  Squad. 
In  the  testimony  it  developed  that  they  had  made  a  practice 
of  coming  to  the  city  once  a  week.  In  addition  they  had 
misled  the  Vice  Squad  and  the  man  had  defied  the  court 
authorities.  Moreover,  they  were  both  diseased.  On  dili- 
gent inquiry  it  was  found  that  the  woman  was  the  mother 
of  three  children  whose  father  had  died  but  three  years 
before.  Since  her  arrest  she  had  lived  in  great  dread  of 
her  children  finding  out  the  reason.  She  declared  that  she 
could  never  resume  residence  in  their  old  home,  which  was 
mortgaged  quite  up  to  its  valuation,  making  it  impossible 
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for  them  to  move.  The  neighbors,  she  declared,  would 
make  it  uncomfortable  for  her  children  and  she  could  never 
live  down  the  disgrace. 

As  the  case  was  being  tried,  one  of  the  court  clerks 
stepped  in  to  notify  Judge  MacNeille  that  the  oldest  son  of 
the  woman  had  just  arrived  and  wanted  to  be  admitted  to 
the  trial.  With  the  usual  informality  of  this  court,  the 
Judge  called  a  recess  and  retired  to  his  private  room  for  an 
interview  with  the  boy.  On  questioning,  the  Judge  found 
that  he  was  in  his  last  year  at  a  theological  seminary.  He 
had  not  learned  the  reason  for  his  mother's  arrest  and  was 
anxious  to  know  the  whole  truth,  so  that  his  little  sister 
and  brother  could  be  shielded  from  the  facts  of  the  case. 
The  Judge  pondered  for  a  long  while  over  the  exact  decision 
he  was  to  make.  He  finally  told  the  boy  to  sit  in  his  private 
room  while  he  made  a  thorough  examination  of  the  princi- 
pals of  the  case.  On  his  return  to  the  courtroom  he  brought 
the  man  before  the  bar  of  the  court  and  offered  him  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment  or  the  alternative  of  paying  a  heavy 
fine.  The  man  chose  to  pay  the  fine,  but  winced  at  its  size. 
In  dealing  with  him  the  Judge  spared  no  words.  He  up- 
braided him  for  his  immorality  and  impressed  upon  him  the 
necessity  of  never  mentioning  the  case,  or  the  principals, 
to  anyone  in  the  district  in  which  they  both  lived. 

The  Judge  next  called  the  woman  and  was  patient  in 
explaining  to  her  the  tragic  possibilities  of  her  misbehavior. 
He  told  her  that  her  son  was  waiting  outside  for  particulars. 
Piteously  she  begged  the  Judge  to  protect  her,  and  it  was 
evident  from  her  whole  attitude  that  she  had  learned  a  very 
great  lesson.  She  was  put  on  probation  by  the  Judge  and 
required  to  name  her  family  physician,  who  was  requested, 
the  next  day,  to  begin  treatment  for  her  disease.  The 
progress  of  her  case  was  to  be  checked  up  every  two  months 
by  probation  officers. 

With  this  solution  the  Judge  brought  the  mother  into 
his  private  office  where  the  son  waited  for  news.  The  Judge 
explained  to  the  boy  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
case  of  his  mother,  intimating  that  she  had  been  victimized 
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by  her  unprincipled  neighbor,  but  that  no  permanent  harm 
was  done.  He  emphasized  the  importance  of  silence  about 
the  whole  matter,  and  urged  the  son  to  minimize  its  impor- 
tance, explaining  carefully  that  the  incident  was  of  such  a 
character  that  a  sinister  interpretation  could  be  put  upon 
it  which  would  place  the  mother  in  an  unfortunate  light 
before  her  community  and  her  children.  The  mother  and 
son  went  away  happily. 

PRACTICAL    BUT    DRASTIC    JUSTICE 

THERE  were  other  cases  that  day  before  the  court  but 
they  were  all  of  the  same  character  and  their  solutions 
were  all  typical  of  this  court's  practical  ideals.  In  each 
case  involving  a  woman  of  the  streets,  the  man  was  fined 
heavily  and  the  woman,  if  diseased,  was  sent  to  the  Gyn- 
ecean  Hospital,  an  institution  operated  in  conjunction  with 
the  court,  to  be  retained  until  cured.  There  is  no  legal 
justification  for  so  long  a  retention,  but  here  is  one  of  the 
instances  of  where  this  remarkable  court  interprets  the  law 
freely  in  order  to  carry  out  the  procedure  of  their  newly 
conceived  ethics.  The  court  has  received  in  this  matter 
the  fullest  co-operation  from  the  city's  lawyers  who  have, 
so  far,  refused  to  press  a  suit  into  a  higher  court  for  the 
release  of  a  woman  of  the  streets,  with  money  or  friends  to 
finance  the  case,  who  is  committed  for  treatment  to  the 
hospital. 

It  will  be  observed,  in  thinking  through  the  cases  cited, 
that  the  solutions  are,  by  no  means,  completely  corrective. 
This  court  necessarily  deals  with  a  class  of  people  fairly 
low  in  the  social  scale  and  an  elementary  dealing  with  a 
particular  situation  is  required  which  may  or  may  not 
bring  about  ultimate  happiness.  When  Christ  told  the 
woman  taken  in  adultery  to  "go  and  sin  no  more,"  it  was 
not  a  perfect  solution.  She  was  simply  set  out  on  the  right 
road;  she  was  shown  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  human 
mercy  in  the  world  and  the  faith  that  Christ  expressed  and 
felt  that  this  woman  should  thereafter  lead  a  decent  life 
shouldjiave  been  a  genuine  inspiration  to  her.  This  is  all 
anyone  can  ever  hope  to  do  in  dealing  with  human  problems. 
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and  this  seems  the  real  thought  that  lies  behind  this  Mis- 
demeanants' Court.  They  deal  almost  entirely  with  people 
who  have  been  battered  down  by  life,  by  the  cruelty  of  a 
great  city,  by  the  emotional  starvation  of  the  lonely  soul 
with  no  friends.  A  great  deal  of  their  work  is  with  girls  who 
are  victims  of  a  terrible  tradition  of  ignorance  that  hangs 
over  our  life.  When  these  people  are  caught  in  the  meshes 
of  the  law,  they  are  frightened  because  the  cruelty  of  the 
law's  vengeance  is  well  known.  Our  law  courts  have  been 
conducted  in  a  thoroughly  heartless  fashion,  with  a  punitive 
purpose  to  make  an  example  of  the  unfortunate  person  not 
clever  enough  to  conceal  his  wrong-doing. 

In  Philadelphia  the  contrast  between  the  old  cases  of 
moral  misdemeanance  brought  before  the  magistrate  courts 
and  the  work  of  the  Misdemeanants'  Court  is  particularly 
striking.  In  politics  Philadelphia  is  proverbially  corrupt. 
A  woman  of  the  streets,  in  the  past,  brought  before  a  magis- 
trate's court  was  summarily  fined  $10  and  costs  and  sent 
back  to  her  profession.  She  was  not  examined  medically 
and  the  court  never  bothered  what  became  of  her.  Too 
often  she  returned  to  be  fined  again  and  turned  out  to 
pursue  her  inevitably  short  vicious  life. 

In  the  old  days  some  of  these  cases  were  held  over  and 
the  woman  sent  to  a  House  of  Correction,  where  she  spent 
a  certain  short  period  of  time  in  confined  association  with 
the  very  worst  characters  of  her  profession.  If  she  had 
friends  it  was  always  possible  to  secure  a  surreptitious 
release  by  the  exercise  of  political  influence.  The  value  of 
a  ' '  gentleman  friend ' '  in  court  cases  gave  rise  to  the  vicious 
"  pimp"  or  " cadet"  system,  which  is  one  of  the  most  shame- 
ful phases  of  prostitution.  The  casual  attitude  of  a  court 
toward  the  offender  and  the  possibility  of  releasing  the  girl 
by  resort  to  political  influence  have  greatly  strengthened 
the  hand  of  the  worst  possible  figure  of  the  underworld. 

The  old  magistrate  court  never  thought  of  bringing 
the  man  involved  in  the  arrest  to  its  bar.  He  was  inevitably 
allowed  to  go  free.  The  Misdemeanants'  Court,  however, 
makes  a  specialty  of  punishing  the  man  and,  if  they  can 
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legally  get  their  hands  on  the  "cadet,"  he  is  punished  to  the 
fullest  extent.  The  underworld  is  distinctly  afraid  of  the 
Misdemeanants'  Court  and  it  is  one  of  the  few  judicial 
institutions  that  the  crook,  the  dissolute,  the  pervert  and 
the  vicious  are  afraid  of  for  it  has  raised  havoc  with  their 
old  settled  traditions. 

Arid  it  is  at  this  point  that  we  come  to  the  most  interest- 
ing part  of  our  story.  It  will  be  realized  that  the  procedure 
of  this  Misdemeanants'  Court  is  not  the  product  of  any  so- 
called  "highbrow"  theory.  Its  methods  show  a  distinct 
appreciation  of  the  peculiar  ethics,  traditions  and  pro- 
cedure of  the  underworld.  There  is  little  hypocrisy  dis- 
played in  the  decisions  rendered  by  the  court.  The  lan- 
guage used  in  the  trials  is  very  direct,  very  simple.  It  is 
an  institution  that  has  little  time  for  the  overly-refined 
worker  with  theories  culled  from  university  lectures. 

HOW    THE    MISDEMEANANTS'     COURT    AROSE 

TRANGELY  enough  this  particular  court  has  been  a 
product  of  the  very  system  that  even  now  supports 
corruption.  It  is  a  distinct  product  of  an  extremely 
corrupt  political  system  and  even  today  the  court  is  managed 
by  men  who  play  the  shrewdest  sort  of  a  political  game. 
The  Misdemeanants'  Court  has  had  as  its  inspiration  a 
man  whose  political  evolution  is  one  of  the  most  romantic 
stories  of  Quaker  City  politics.  It  is  the  work  of  Judge 
Charles  L.  Brown,  who  is  today  the  president  judge  of  the 
Municipal  Court.  This  Municipal  Court  was  formed  some 
six  or  eight  years  ago  to  take  care  of  the  many  small  cases 
that  were  cluttering  up  the  judicial  machinery.  In  those 
old  days  Philadelphia  did  not  have  sufficient  facilities  to 
deal  rapidly  with  the  many  minor  crimes  that  were  brought 
before  our  magistrate  courts  and  turned  over  to  the  higher 
courts.  It  was  thought  that  a  separate  system  would  allow 
a  more  personal,  more  rapid  handling  of  the  cases.  Legis- 
lation was  put  through  to  gather  under  one  head  the  work 
of  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  Domestic  Relations  Court,  this 
newly  conceived  Misdemeanants'  Court  and  a  Civil  Court 
to  try  minor  cases  of  thefts  and  arson.     The  Juvenile  Court 
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is  a  story  in  itself,  and  none  other  than  Judge  Ben  Lindsey, 
of  Denver,  has  declared  the  Philadelphia  Juvenile  Court 
to  be  the  most  perfect,  most  human  institution  of  its  kind 
in  America. 

It  has  been  Judge  Brown's  persistent  ambition  to  make 
the  Municipal  Court  a  model  institution  of  its  kind.  His 
ideals  are  very  close,  indeed,  to  the  ground  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  judicial  system  he  has  played  a  very 
practical  game  of  politics.  As  he  became  engrossed  more 
and  more  in  his  work  the  finer  principles  evolved.  The 
success  of  this  court  is  actually  due  to  the  fact  that  its 
conception  and  procedure  is  distinctly  of  the  earth,  earthy. 
It  has  grown  out  of  the  recognition  that  there  are  very  few 
people  in  life  who  can  throw  the  first  stone  at  the  offender, 
and  this  kindly  attitude  has  brought  about  a  real  institu- 
tion with  real  humanly  corrective  ideals. 

Since  they  are  a  human  institution  they  have  made, 
are  making,  and  will  continue  to  make  their  usual  quota  of 
human  mistakes,  but  it  is  a  long  step  in  the  direction  of  an 
intensely  real,  personal  and  truly  corrective  way  of  dealing 
with  social  crime. 

APHRODITE 
By  J.  Corson  Miller 
Her  eyes  are  mellow  landscapes  of  desire, 
Her  lips  are  roses,  and  her  heart's  the  Sun, 
Through  which  gold  streams  of  love  and  beauty  run, 
Sounding  the  chorus  of  a  poet's  choir. 
Yet  her  proud  smile  is  but  the  Moon's  cold  fire, 
Her  hands  hold  all  earth's  battles,  lost  and  won — 
Crusades  and  spoils  sunk  in  oblivion, 
Or  burning  on  Humanity's  red  pyre. 

Her  hairs  are  strands  of  dreams  for  which  men  die, 
Beating,  like  prisoners,  against  Fate's  bars; 
She  is  the  world's  mirage  that  flames  on  high, 
The  ghostly  light  that  lures  the  sinking  spars — 
The  thunder-menace  in  a  blackened  sky, 
The  peace  that  cloaks  a  cavalcade  of  stars. 


THE  THEATRE  IN  REVIEW 

By  C.  Courtenay  Savage 

Melodrama 

A  MAN  who  has  obtained  his  keenest  enjoyment  from 
the  theatre  since  the  days  when,  as  a  small  boy,  he 
saw  his  first  Bowery  melodrama,  once  remarked  that 
the  modern  theatre  made  him  think  of  rice  pudding. 
In  the  old  days  he  used  to  order  a  heaping  dish  which  cost 
five  cents.  This  gentleman  still  enjoys  rice  pudding,  but 
today  he  has  it  served  on  silver,  and  the  expensive  hotel 
chef  garnishes  it  with  raisins.  It  was  impossible  not  to 
think  of  his  comparison  when  witnessing  Leo  Ditrich- 
stein's  latest  play,  "The  Purple  Mask."  It  is  the  old- 
fashioned  Bowery  melodrama  moved  uptown,  and  trimmed 
with  fine  scenery  and  remarkable  acting.  Enjoyable? 
Very.  For  five  acts  the  spectators  sit  on  the  edge  of  their 
seats  and  forget  all  the  fight  about  Prohibition,  and  the 
League  of  Nations.  The  scene  is  Paris  in  the  Napoleonic 
days  of  the  early  eighteen  hundreds.  Royalists  in  dis- 
guise, a  famous  cavalier,  The  Purple  Mask,  and  the  escape 
of  the  Duke  de  Chateaubriand  from  his  captors  form  the 
plot.  To  tell  it  in  detail  would  spoil  the  story,  but  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  anyone  not  stirred  by  the  baffling  ex- 
ploits of  the  hero.  He  goes  from  one  tight  situation  to 
another,  and  the  eternal  question  is  — how  can  he  get  him- 
self out  of  this  scrape?  Mr.  Ditrichstein  demonstrates 
again  that  he  is  second  to  none  as  an  actor,  and  a  large 
company  headed  by  Miss  Lily  Cahill  and  Brandon  Tynan 
help  the  play  to  what  must  surely  be  a  huge  success. 

A.  H.  Woods,  who  produced  "The  Sign  on  the  Door," 
generally  proves  that  he  knows  more  about  how  to  put  the 
popular  punch  in  a  melodrama  than  any  other  producer, 
and  there  are  moments  when  he  surpasses  himself  in  his  new 
production,  for  there  are  thrills  aplenty.  The  play  opens 
with  a  prologue  which  shows  the  villain  at  work  luring  the 
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young  and  honest  stenographer  to  a  life  of  ruin.  Of  course 
she  is  saved,  so  that  they  may  meet  again.  They  do — in 
the  body  of  the  play.  The  stenographer  has  married  a 
cattleman  from  points  West,  who  has  a  young,  foolish 
grown-up  daughter.  The  villain,  meeting  this  young  lady, 
invites  her  to  dine  and  spend  the  evening  in  his  bachelor 
apartment.  The  wife,  remembering  her  own  experiences, 
goes  to  save  the  girl.  Just  exactly  what  happens  ought 
not  to  be  told,  for  it  would  spoil  the  story.  Sufficient  to 
say  that  there  is  a  murder,  two  or  three  sets  of  hysterics, 
and  a  happy  ending.  The  play  is  remarkably  well  acted 
with  Lowell  Sherman  as  the  most  charming  villain  of  recent 
seasons.  It  was  one  instance  where  the  audiences  insisted 
that  the  dead  return  to  life  long  enough  to  take  a  curtain 
call.  Mary  Ryan  plays  the  stenographer- wife  and  Lee 
Baker  her  cattleman  husband.  If  one  is  looking  for  modern, 
ten-twenty- thirty  melodrama  at  $2.50  a  scale,  "The 
Sign  on  the  Door"  can  be  highly  recommended. 

Not  greatly  different  in  its  general  theme,  equally  well 
acted,  but  hardly  as  gripping  in  its  suspense  is  "For  The 
Defense,"  in  which  Richard  Bennett  has  the  leading  role.  This 
new  play,  by  Elmer  L.  Rice,  author  of ' '  On  Trial, ' '  has  its  mur- 
der mystery,  with  the  first  act  laid  in  the  office  of  an  Orien- 
tal healer,  moving  rapidly;  but  there  are  moments  in  the 
rest  of  the  play  where  the  story  drags.  Mr.  Bennet  gives 
his  usual  splendid  performance  and  a  young  woman  named 
Winifred  Lenihan  attracts  attention  by  her  work. 

It  was  an  ingenuous  idea  that  prompted  the  author  of 
"The  Light  of  the  World"  to  use  the  Passion  Play  as  the 
theme  of  a  drama  for  American  consumption.  The  only 
question  is,  will  the  American  public  care  to  see  semi- 
Biblical  spectacles  of  this  type?  Perhaps  not  in  the  big 
cities,  but  the  drama  should  make  a  lot  of  money  on  the 
road.  The  story,  one  of  not  over  intense  interest,  tells  of 
the  life  of  the  villagers  who  portray  the  Passion  Play,  and 
their  actions  closely  comply  with  the  Biblical  stones  of 
Christ.  One  finds  a  modern  counterpart  of  the  woman 
taken  in  adultery,   the  Christ  himself,   the  Magi  and  the 
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shepherds.  The  production  is  magnificently  staged  as  far 
as  detail  is  concerned,  and  Clara  Joel  and  Pedro  de  Cordova 
stand  out  prominently  in  the  large  cast. 

Comedies 

BLANCHE  Bates,  who  has  not  had  a  chance  to  show  her 
ability  for  comedy  for  several  seasons,  is  co-starred  with 
Henry  Miller  in  "The  Famous  Mrs.  Fair,"  James  Forbes' 
latest  comedy.  Miss  Bates'  role  is  that  of  a  married  woman, 
mother  of  two  children,  who  arrives  home  after  four  years 
of  war  work  to  find  her  son  secretly  engaged  to  a  steno- 
grapher, her  daughter  budding  into  womanhood  and  need- 
ing a  mother's  care,  and  her  husband  on  the  brink  of  an 
affair  with  a  charming  widow.  She  is  the  type  of  woman 
who,  after  years  of  active  work,  does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
thought  of  settling  down.  She  has  an  offer  to  go  for  a 
lecture  tour,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  accepting  it,  in  fact  has 
made  up  her  mind  to  do  so,  when  she  is  brought  to  realize 
how  much  her  family  needs  her.  It  is  a  great  play  for 
Miss  Bates  and  she  never  loses  an  opportunity.  The  humor 
is  smart  and  rapid.  Mr.  Miller  plays  the  husband  of  the 
famous  Mrs.  Fair  and  a  young  woman  named  Margolio 
Gilmore  is  flawless  in  her  role  as  the  daughter.  As  a  re- 
flection of  the  psychology  of  a  woman's  place  in  her  home 
during  their  period  of  reconstruction,  this  play  would  alone 
be  interesting,  but  it  is  more  than  that,  it  is  comedy  of  the 
highest   type. 

Miss  Jane  Cowl  has  chosen  a  peculiar  but  interesting 
comedy  "Smilin'  Through"  for  her  season's  vehicle.  In 
the  story,  told  in  motion-picture  fashion  by  way  of  cut- 
backs, the  spectator  watches  a  love  story  of  fifty  years  ago 
paralleled  with  the  more  modern  action.  There  is  only  one 
fault  to  be  found  with  the  play,  the  common  fault  with  all 
such  "flash-back"  productions,  and  that  is  that  the  mech- 
anism holds  an  equal  interest  with  the  story.  Miss  Cowl 
is  charming  whether  she  is  in  hoop-skirts  or  modern  raiment, 
and  her  cast  is  excellent.  The  theme  of  the  play,  that  love 
conquers  all  human  hatred,  is  a  popular  one,  and  the  pro- 
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duction  will  prove  a  pleasant  evening  to  all  admirers  of 
Miss  Cowl's  work. 

11  Carnival, "  which  lasted  for  a  very  short  season,  is 
hardly  entitled  to  review,  but  it  did  introduce  to  the  Ameri- 
can theatre  an  excellent  actor,  American  by  birth,  English 
by  training,  Godfrey  Tearle.  Mr.  Tearle's  next  appear- 
ance will  be  noted  with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

The  latest  bedroom  farce  has  been  christened  "No 
More  Blondes."  It  has  a  stereotyped  plot  which  was 
adapted  from  the  story  by  Edgar  Franklin,  and,  if  it  were 
not  for  the  excellent  acting,  the  piece  would  be  common- 
place. Ernest  Truax,  always  at  home  when  playing  farce, 
was  his  usual  humorous  self.  A  young  lady  named  Eileen 
Wilson  looked  very  charming  in  her  night  clothes,  while 
Eliza  Gergely  as  a  French  maid  lifted  her  part  from  medi- 
ocrity by  speaking  French  and  acting  as  though  she  were  a 
real  French  maid. 

Musical 

"  ALWAYS  You"  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  of  the 
Xj\»season's  crop  of  musical  comedies  based  on  the  war. 
The  prologue  takes  place  in  France  during  August,  1918. 
The  tenor  is  taking  leave  of  the  girl  who  has  nursed  him 
back  to  health  and  he  promises  her  he  will  come  back.  He 
does,  but  brings  with  him  his  American  fiancee.  The 
natural  complications  arise,  and,  of  course,  everyone  mar* 
ries  the  right  person  at  the  fall  of  the  final  curtain.  There 
is  really  pretty  music  in  the  production,  which  is  well  staged, 
well  acted,  and  sung  by  a  cast  including  the  humorous 
Ralph  Herz,  Walter  Scanlon,  who  has  a  fine  tenor  voice,  and 
a  tiny  prima  donna  named  Helen  Ford.  Of  added  interest 
is  the  fact  that  the  author  of  the  book  and  lyric  is  Arthur 
Hammerstein,  2nd,  grandson  of  the  late  Oscar,  who  was 
America's  most  interesting  operatic  impressario.  The 
young  man's  future  work  can  be  wratched  with  interest. 

After  several  months  of  wandering,  and  meeting  with 
success  in  such  cities  as  Chicago,  Boston  and  Philadelphia, 
the  much-heralded  musical  play  "Angel  Face"  arrived  in 
New  York.     It  proves  to  be  a  polite,  and  at  all  times  enter- 
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taining  musical  comedy,  having  a  plot  that  is  not  at  all  im- 
portant, a  cast  of  competent  players,  and  a  tuneful  score. 
It  might  be  possible  to  write  half  a  page  about  production, 
and  not  say  more  than  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  successes 
and  deservedly  so. 

Beautiful  girls,  sumptuous  settings,  clever  vaudeville 
players — plus  vulgarity — make  up  the  raison  d'etre  for 
"The  Frivolities  of  1920."  It  is  not  as  clever  as  many  of 
the  reviews  that  have  come  into  New  York  in  the  past  few 
years — it  lacks  the  woman  principle  of  magnetism,  and  is 
also  in  need  of  a  clever  comedian.  Henry  Lewis,  who  is 
handling  the  comedy,  is  often  so  very  vulgar  that  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  there  will  be  enough  people  in  the  city  who  will  care 
to  listen  to  his  jokes  to  make  the  production  a  lasting  suc- 
cess. If  the  whole  production  had  been  on  a  par  with  the 
dancing,  the  scenery,  costumes,  and  the  girls — the  verdict 
would  have  been  different. 


THE  TRUE  BROTHERHOOD 
By  Winifred  Ballard  Blake 

Let's  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wheel  if  worth  the  name  of 

men, 
Whether  we  work  with  brawn  or  brain,  with  pick-ax©  or 

with  pen. 
Produce!  and  serve  the  world  for  joy  of  swift  and  splendid 

work, 
Straight  honor  can  demand  what  can't  be  got  by  grudge 

and  shirk! 

Yet  till  we  all,  whate'er  our  lot,  can  once  forever  see 
That  money's  not  the  only  thing,  we  never  can  be  free! 
The  mills  of  God  grind  slowly  but  will  grind  exceeding 

small 
Unless  the  Brotherhood  of  Man  inspire  us,  one  and  all. 


A  SHELF  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

IT  WOULD  be  extremely  difficult  to  find  a  living  Ameri- 
can whose   life   history  is  more  colorful   than   that  of 

Henry  Watterson,  who  is  called  by  his  publishers  "the 
last  of  the  great  individual  journalists."  His  memory  goes 
back  through  eight  decades  of  American  history,  and  his 
brilliant  mind,  often  used  antagonistically,  brought  him 
into  close  touch  with  national  and  international  leaders, 
and  kept  him  accurately  posted  on  every  subject  vital  to 
the  United  States.  Now  he  has  written  these  memories 
into  a  book  and  it  takes  two  volumes  to  tell  his  story. 
"Marse  Henry"  (George  H.  Doran  Company)  is  really  a 
social  and  political  history  of  our  country.  Mr.  Watterson 
writes  entertainingly,  often  racily,  most  of  his  narrative 
having  a  strain  of  underlying  humor  that  makes  one  think 
he  chuckled  as  he  composed  the  book.  He  knew  Lincoln, 
was  present  at  his  inauguration.  He  has  a  story  to  tell  of 
Mark  Twain — a  gripping  recollection  of  such  men  as  Roose- 
velt, Grant,  and  Cleveland,  while  John  Hay,  Joseph  Jef- 
ferson and  a  hundred  other  men  were  among  his  close 
friends.  His  is  an  intimate  knowledge,  not  gained  by  a 
few  minutes'  impression,  but  by  years  of  actual  friendship 
with  great  men.  His  memoirs  are  sure  to  find  a  permanent 
place  on  American  bookshelves. 

There  is  but  one  fault  to  find  with  "Outland,"  Mary 
Austin's  newest  novel  (Boni  &  Liveright).  Picking  up  the 
volume,  at  the  end  of  a  tired  day,  it  is  apt  to  stir  the  spirit 
of  revolt  against  the  monotony  of  business  and  social  life, 
for  from  its  pages  the  whispering  woods  call,  and  one  longs 
to  find  the  trail  from  the  broken  tree  with  the  hawk's  nest. 
This  story  of  the  Southwest  is  a  fantastic  adventure  among 
a  clan  who  live  in  the  woods,  guarding  their  treasure,  and 
carrying  on  warfare  with  their  enemies,  the  Far  Folk  and 
the  House  Folk.  It  is  told  by  one  of  the  House  Folk  who 
wanders  along  the  trail,  and  for  a  period  of  several  months 
becomes  one  of  these  strange  people.     Many  a  writer  might 
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have  made  the  story  cheaply  sensational,  frankly  unreal, 
but  Mary  Austin's  gift  of  words  has  not  forsaken  her — add 
to  this  gift  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the  Southwest,  and 
the  result  is  an  altogether  charming  volume. 

David  Anderson  wrote  "The  Blue  Moon"  (Bobbs 
Merrill  Co.)  for  those  who  are  not  ashamed  to  admit  that 
they  still  believe  in  romance,  and  that  they  like  stories 
which  are  big  brothers  of  those  that  thrilled  them  in  their 
nursery  days.  "The  Blue  Moon"  is  as  exciting  as  "Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalk"  used  to  be,  and  better  than  "Puss  in 
Boots."  Not  that  it  carries  one  to  the  land  of  imagination, 
for  the  scenes  of  "The  Blue  Moon"  arc  laid  on  a  Middle 
Western  River,  and  the  murder  and  sudden  death,  pearl 
hunting — the  Blue  Moon  is  a  pearl — go  hand  in  hand  with 
mystery  and  young  love.  Exciting?  Yes,  very  exciting, 
easily  read,  highly  entertaining,  clean,  this  story  by  a  prac- 
tically unknown  author  can  be  highly  recommended  as  a 
companion  when  one  does  not  wish  to  think  deeply. 

George  Allan  England,  who  translated  "Their  Son' 
and  "The  Necklace"  from  the  Spanish  of  Eduardo  Zam- 
acois  (Boni  &  Liveright)  has  written  a  preface  in  which  he 
sketches  briefly  the  life  and  ambitions  of  the  author.  Zam- 
acois,  Mr.  England  believes,  is  a  Spanish  Guy  de  Mau- 
passant. Certainly  the  two  stories  that  make  up  the  small 
volume  have  many  of  the  characteristics  of  the  more 
famous  Frenchman,  and  especially  in  "Their  Son"  does 
the  reader  find  the  same  subtle  manner  of  disclosing  a 
characteristic,  of  unfolding  an  incident,  that  marks  de 
Maupassant's  work.  Both  of  the  stories  deal  with  the  lure 
of  sex,  and  both  are  tragedy.  Yet  they  are  unnecessarily 
morbid.  Mr.  England  has  made  capable  translations,  for 
which  he  apologizes,  saying  that  Zamacois'  work  is  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  transfer.  With  the  work  of  Spanish  writers 
commanding  more  and  more  attention  this  volume  is  of 
much  interest  to   the  student  of  current  literature. 

While  Irving  Fisher's  "Stabilizing  the  Dollar"  (The 
Macmillan  Company)  could  hardly  be  classed  as  popular 
reading,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  popular  subject 
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than  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  and  the  shrinking  value  of 
the  Ameiican  dollar.  Professor  Fisher,  who,  as  well  as 
being  an  ex-president  of  the  American  Economic  Associa- 
tion, has  the  chair  of  Political  Economy  at  Yale,  argues 
out  that  the  stabilizing  of  the  dollar  need  cause  no  more 
trouble  than  daylight  saving,  or  any  other  movement  of 
like  importance.  It  is  all  a  question  of  price  level,  and 
his  theories,  clear  and  not  at  all  technical,  show  how  he 
would  bring  about  such  a  seemingly  revolutionary  under- 
taking. The  book  is  really  an  enlargement  on  Professor 
Fisher's  many  articles  on  the  subject,  one  of  which  appeared 
fairly  recently  in  the  pages  of  The  Forum. 

The  closing  days  of  the  war  are  responsible  for  Bruce 
Bairnsfather's  "From  Mud  to  Mufti"  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons).  The  narrative,  profusely  illustrated  with  original 
drawings,  sketches  the  adventures  of  the  creator  of  Old 
Bill  on  the  French  and  Italian  fronts,  and  with  the  Ameri- 
cans— also  a  duty  visit  to  the  United  States  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  conflict.  It  is  pleasing  to  meet  the  fore- 
most cartoonist  of  the  war  at  close  hand,  and  timely  inter- 
est is  found  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Bairnsfather  is  at  present 
in  the  United  States  lecturing,  and  drawing  his  highly 
humorous  and  original  cartoons  to  make  us  understand 
just  how  much  humor  could  be  born  of  battle. 

Edgar  Lee  Masters  has  called  his  latest  collection  of 
verses  "Starved  Rock"  (The  Macmillan  Co.)  It  has  not 
quite  the  marked  originality  of  his  famous  Spoon  River 
verses,  but  he  sings  with  a  lyrical  grace  not  frequently 
found  in  his  work,  and  a  touch  of  humor  creeps  in  that  is 
not  the  satiric  laughter  of  Spoon  River.  Of  course,  his 
more  familiar  mood  is  present — as,  for  instance,  in  "They'd 
Never  Know  Me  Now;"  but  much  more  charming — that 
is  for  those  who  are  not  overly  inclined  to  be  morbid — are 
his  verses  to  Robert  Nichols,  the  English  poet,  or  his 
narrative  verse  "At  Sagamore  Hill."  The  volume  will 
serve  for  deep  study,  and  will  take  its  equal  place  with 
Mr.  Masters'  other  collections  of  verses. 


{Contributions  to  this  department  must  be  addressed  to   the   Editor   and  should 
not  exceed  1,000  words.    Manuscripts  should  contain  addressed  envelope  stamped.) 

The  American  Flag  Still  Flies 


T 


^HE  UN-EASY  Chair  groans  for  a  lubricating  oil  of 
American  make.  It  is  kept  twisting  around  in  so 
many  directions,  to  see  all  that  happens,  that  its 
mechanism  is  clogged.  The  substance  of  alien  theories 
chokes  the  American  mind,  while  the  ill  winds  of  Europe 
raise  a  cloud  of  dust  that  fills  our  eyes. 

In  the  name  of  the  Constitution,  who  is  there  in  this 
country  who  cares  what  a  man's  vote  is,  so  long  as  it  is 
honestly  cast,  politics  aside?  Who  cares  whether  the  voter 
is  a  socialist,  a  populist,  an  independent,  an  anarchist  or 
a  bolshevist,  so  long  as  he  obeys  the  regulations  of  Ameri- 
can citizenship,  and  expresses  himself  in  the  ballot  box? 
Surely  there  is  no  possible  chance  that  the  110,000,000 
American  people  who  have  not  lost  the  inherited  traditions 
of  liberty  and  freedom,  will  swing  in  mass  formation  to 
support  any  other  government  but  their  own? 

If  the  American  flag  is  to  be  hauled  down,  and  replaced 
by  some  foreign  emblem  resembling  the  Soviet  rag  of 
Russia,  or  the  all-red  rag  of  communism,  it  will  not  be  done 
by  Americans.  Hence,  why  all  these  columns  in  the  news, 
papers  devoted  to  what  communists  think,  when  there  is 
on  issue  before  us  as  to  what  form  of  government  we  prefer? 
What  a  communist  wants  to  happen  in  America  has 
no  more  influence  in  the  United  States  than  the  "Red" 
flag  would  have  if  it  were  displayed  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the  Pacific.  Without  belittling  the  oratory  of  Martin 
Littleton  who  coined  a  ringing  phrase  when  he  accused  the 
five  socialists,  who  were  investigated  by  a  legislative  com- 
mittee in  Albany  to  ascertain  their  loyalty  to  our  national 
unity,  with  representing  the  "Invisible  Empire,"  it  was  still 
dignifying  their  claims  too  much.  Rebellion  of  thought  is 
not  forbidden  in  the  United  States,  it  is  only  subject  to 
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discipline  when  it  adopts  the  language  and  a  spirit  that  re- 
flects upon  the  American  government,  whose  symbol  is  the 
Stars  and  Stripes. 

Let  us  hope  that  we  agree  to  support  the  American 
Flag,  no  matter  how  intellectual  our  tendencies  may  be  to 
appreciate  the  platitudes  left  behind  by  those  Don  Quix- 
otes of  the  grave,  a  shaggy  procession  of  neurasthenic 
ghosts  with  Karl  Marx  at  their  head.  Having  agreed  on 
that,  what  is  there  to  shake  our  hoary  locks  at,  what  have  we 
to  fear  from  the  melodramatic  manifestos  of  communistic 
societies,  of  the  unlimited  propaganda  that  the  Soviet  scum 
are  spreading?  Let  them  spend  all  the  money  they  can 
steal  and  seize  in  Russia,  by  their  system  of  piracy  and 
loot,  in  this  country.  Let  them  make  faces  at  us  if  they 
wish  to,  let  them  roar  in  the  name  of  justice,  or  whine  at 
injustice,  these  exhibitions  of  nervous  disorder  should  be 
treated  gently,  for  they  are  only  abnormal  symptons. 

But — there  are  institutions  established  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  take  care  of  the  afflicted,  and  there  are  in- 
stitutions to  take  care  of  the  criminals,  and  there  are  in- 
stitutions to  take  care  of  traitors.  The  hospitals,  the 
prisons,  and  the  courts  still  function  according  to  consti- 
tutional codes.  Over  these  institutions  flies  the  Ameri- 
can flag,  and  they  are  the  proper  places  for  any  of  us  who 
run  amuck,  for  any  of  us  who  run  out  of  balance,  or  out  of 
honor,  or  out  of  loyalty.  The  government  of  the  United 
States  has  every  authority  necessary  to  meet  any  radical 
situation  that  defies  it,  and  the  American  people  have  a 
flag  of  their  own  that  they  are  well  satisfied  with. 

We  need  no  new  legislation  to  restore  the  flag,  what 
we  need  is  the  same  patriotic  impulse  that  stirred  the  nation 
to  defeat  the  autocratic  German  empire  under  that  flag. 
Then  there'll  be  nothing  of  the  "  Invisible  Empire"  in  America 

New  Job  for  the  Writing-Man? 

WHAT  is  to  become  of  the  ancient  profession  of  writing? 
Not  that  it  matters  very  much,  because  the  gayety 
of  nations  has  long  ceased  to  need  the  writer  who  can  write. 
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So  long  as  a  name  printed  on  a  pamphlet  or  a  book  is  the 
name  of  a  man  who  ought  to  write  something,  the  publish- 
ers are  satisfied.  Everyone  is  satisfied  but  the  writing- 
man  himself,  the  unknown  amanuensis  of  others  who  re- 
ceive fortunes  for  what  they  do  not,  in  many  instances 
could  not,  write  in  readable  shape.  To  go  over  the  ground 
that  other  men  have  cultivated  and  sprinkle  it  with  words, 
words,  words;  that,  today,  is  the  writing-man's  job.  More 
especially  has  this  been  obvious  since  the  war.  Some  of 
us  expecting  a  great  literary  blaze  from  the  cumulative 
expressions  of  war-correspondents,  were  forced  to  the  con- 
clusion that  little  light  would  come  from  them  after  all. 
They  have  been  pushed  off  the  new  map  of  the  world  by  the 
men  who  have,  all  along,  told  them  nothing,  men  who  had 
shrewdly  held  in  reserve  the  true  story  of  the  war.  They 
also  knew  that  the  writing-man  could  be  hired  by  them  to 
do  the  work  well  when  they  were  ready  for  it.  In  this  way 
many  writers  of  potential  fame  sold  themselves  into  bondage 
to  the  great  slave-driver  of  modern  scribbling — propaganda. 

It  is  no  use  deploring  the  decline  of  the  writing-man, 
because  his  identity  has  been  swallowed  up  in  reportorial 
tasks.  The  most  vital  question  is,  whether  the  writing-man 
is  to  be  eliminated  from  the  individuality  of  his  work? 
It  appears  that  he  is,  because  no  one  cares  to  read  anything 
he  has  to  say,  unless  somebody  else  says  it  to  him  first. 
In  the  language  of  our  very  best  sanctums,  the  only  ques- 
tion is:  "Who  gave  you  the  dope?" 

From  Germany  especially  comes  the  best  confirmation 
of  this  uneasy  prediction.  Hindenburg  sold  the  American 
rights  of  his  book  for  a  sum  which,  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange,  makes  him  a  millionaire  in  marks  twice  over. 
He  got  about  four  million  marks  for  it.  Ludendorff  held 
out  for  forty  thousand  pounds  sterling,  and  got  a  trifle  less 
for  the  English  and  Colonial  rights  alone  to  his  books. 
Von  Tirpitz  has  come  out  winner  of  little  short  of  a  million 
marks  on  his  writings,  and  Helfferich,  Bethmann-Holweg, 
Falkenburg,  have  all  collected  handsomely.  Count  Von 
Bernstorff  with  the  suave  assurance  of  a  diplomat  is  waiting 
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to  fire  the  first  book-gun,  reserving  the  advantage  of  giving 
his  literary  competitors  the  coup  de  grace. 

The  war-correspondents  have  disappeared  from  the 
face  of  the  earth,  many  of  them,  no  doubt,  writing  the  books 
just  named  underground.  In  years  to  come  the  writing- 
man  may  be  yoked  to  the  great  treadmill  of  verbose  mush 
which  will  represent  the  deeds  of  men  who  dare  and  do. 

Americanizing  the  British  Mind 

THERE  is  a  tidal-wave  of  human  interest  in  leisure. 
Occasionally  it  sweeps  the  English-speaking  peoples 
of  the  earth,  and  drenches  them.  In  the  order  of  natural 
phenomena,  it  is  inexplicable,  but  when  it  happens  everyone 
knows  it.  In  the  pleasant  days  when  Queen  Victoria  was 
young  and  America  was  a  land  of  adventure  for  the  younger 
sons  of  British  nobility,  Americans  were  keenly  interested 
in  English  life.  They  had  not  entirely  recovered  from  the 
habit  of  colonial  allegiance,  the  paternalism  of  England  was 
still  fulminating  in  their  blood  ties  of  relationship  to  the  home 
base.  These  were  the  days  when  Dickens,  Thackeray,  and 
other  mid- Victorian  writers,  painters  and  poets,  dominated 
the  leisure,  thought  and  imagination  of  Americans. 

It  has  been  a  long  time  since  that  tidal-wave  deluged 
American  imagination.  The  latest  phenomenon,  reversing 
the  order,  is  the  tidal-wave  of  the  moving- picture  craze, 
which  has  inundated  the  British  masses  with  a  mania  de- 
scribed, in  America,  as  "pep."  Sir  Sidney  Low,  writing  in 
the  Fortnightly  Review  of  London,  says  that  "The  greatest 
American  spiritual  conquest  of  all  is  that  of  the  cinema." 

Whether  he  includes  Douglas  Fairbanks,  Charlie  Chap- 
lin, and  a  long  list  of  sugary  ingenues  among  the  spiritual 
apostles  of  the  cinema  Americanization  of  England  is  not 
stated.  A  high  tribute  is  paid  to  the  American  film  pro- 
ducers in  a  plea  which  the  writer  makes  for  a  hope  that  the 
British  motion-picture  man  may  do  as  well  as  the  American 
producers.  However,  with  a  smiling  protest  the  writer 
deplores  the  jazzing  of  England  westward,  and  hopes  that 
the  jazz  will  be  replaced  by  an  ' 'uplift." 
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Tobacco  Stunts  | 


Tobacco  StcaU 
from  You  the 
Pleasures,  Com- 
forts. Luxuries 
Ufa 


Tobacco  Habit  Banishel 
In  48  to  72  Hours 


: 


Immediate  Results 

Trying  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit  unaided  is  a  losing  fight  against  he 
odds,  and  means  a  serious  shock  to  your  nervous  system.  So  don't  try 
Make  the  tobacco  habit  quit  you.  It  will  quit  you  if  you  will  just  ti 
Tobacco  Redeemer  according  to  directions. 

It  doesn't  make  a  particle  of  difference  whether  you've  been  a  user 
tobacco  for  a  single  month  or  60  years,  or  how  much  you  use,  or  in  what  f o 
you  use  it.  Whether  you  smoke  cigars,  cigarettes,  pipe,  chew  plug  or  f 
cut  or  use  snuff — Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  remove  all  craving 
tobacco  in  any  form  in  from  48  to  72  hours.  Your  tobacco  craving  will  bej,i 
to  decrease  after  the  very  first  dose— there's  no  long  waiting  for  results. 

Tobacco  Redeemer  contains  no  habit-forming  drugs  of  any  kind  and  is  m 
most  marvelously  quick,  absolutely  scientific  and  thoroughly  reliable  remc 
for  the  tobacco  habit. 

Not  a  Substitute 

Tobacco  Redeemer  is  in  no  sense  a  substitute  for  tobacco,  but  is  a  radicl, 
efficient  treatment.  After  finishing  the  treatment  you  have  absolutely  o 
desire  to  use  tobacco  again  or  to  continue  the  use  of  the  remedy.  It  quiets  1e 
nerves,  and  will  make  you  feel  better  in  every 
way.  If  you  really  want  to  quit  the  tobacco  habit 
—get  rid  of  it  so  completely  that  when  you  see 
others  using  it,  it  will  not  awaken  the  slightest 

desire  in  you— you  should  at  once  begin  a  course    /  /MfS^M^^^MiS^!>>^  I 
of  Tobacco  Redeemer  treatment  for  the  habit. 

Results  Absolutely  Guaranteed 

A  single  trial  will  convince  the  most  skep- 
tical. Our  legal,  binding,  money-back  guar- 
antee goes  with  each  full  treatment.    If 

Tobacco  Redeemer  fails  to  banish  the  tobacco  habit 
when  taken  according:  to  the  plain  and 
easy  directions,  your  money  will  be 
cheerfully  refunded  upon  demand. 

Let  Us  Send  You 
Convincing  Proof 

If  you're  a  Blave  of  the  tobacco 
habit  and  wan  t  to  find  a  sure,  quick  way 
of  quitting:  "for  keeps"  you  owe  it  to 
yourself  and  to  your  family  to  mail  the 
coupon  below  or  send  your  name  and 
address  on  a  postal  and  receive  our  free 
booklet  on  the  deadly  effect  of  tobacco 
on  the  human  system,  and  positive  proof 
that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  quickly 
free  you  from  the  habit. 

Newell  Pharmacal  Company 
Dept.65E    -  St.  Louie.  Mo. 
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Free  Book  Coupo 


NEWELL  PHARMACAL  CO., 

Dcp t.652  i  St.  Louis,  9 . 

Please  send,  without  obligating  me  in  any  w . 
your  free  booklet  regarding  the  tobacco  habit  a  I 
proof  that  Tobacco  Redeemer  will  positively  f  » 
me  from  the  tobacco  habit. 


Name. 


Street  and  No. 


Town State. 


Are  You  a  Success?  If  not  I  can  help  you.  Scientific  Analysis  of  your  name  by  the  science  of  name 
vibration  will  tell  you  how  to  achieve  it.  Reveal  your  capabilities,  desires,  smooth  out  any  difficulties.  Attain 
happiness,  success,  avoid  sorrow,  failure-  Prepare  your  children,  when  wishing  vocational  advice  state  present 
occupation.     Send  full  name  at  birth  with  any  changes  and  birthday  with  $2.00  for  Numberscope. 

Statement  of  vibrations  for  1920.  Is  this  the  year  to  begin  things?  Also  what  your  life  lesson  is.  and  arc 
you  learning  it?     5'kr.     Correspondence  Course  by  mail.     Please  mention  "The  Forum." 

Dorothy  Saunders, 

Vocational  and  Personality  Expert,  Box  72  Coolidge  Corner, 

Boston,  Mass. 


ASTROLOGY 

and  how  to  read  your  own  and  your  friends' 
horoscopes  is  explained  simply  and  clearly 
ii  in  a  Correspondence  Course  prepared  by 
^  Duncan    Macnaughton    M.D.,  W.S.,    well 
known  in  Astrological  Circles  as  a  contrib- 
utor to  "Modern  Astrology."  Write  to  him 
at  258  Prince  Arthur  Street  West,  Montreal, 
Canada,  enclosing  $30  the  complete  fee  for 
the  course  which  extends  over  a  year,  or  $6 
as  the  first  of  six  fortnightly   instalments. 
1  Personal  attention  is  Riven  to  each  pupil. 

i".  WE  INTRODUCE  OURSELVES  with 

"The  Story  of  Freemasonry"  by  Sibley.  The  most  complete  con- 
i  densed  and  interesting  history  of  Freemasonry  on  the  market. 
J  Record  of  the  Institution  in  a  nutshell.  Special  wove  binding, 
j   heavy  paper,  elegant  print.     Postpaid  75c. 

We  Can  Furnish  Any  Book  In  Print 
Why  waste  time  and  money  writing  one  firm  for  one  book  and 
_  another  firm  for  another  book  and  some  other  concern  for  some 
&  other  book,  when  ONE  stamp  and  ONE  letter  will  bring  any 

and  all  the  books  you  may  want? 
rt     Inquiries  regarding  books  solicited.    We  are  serving  others, 
why  not  you?    Let  us  relieve  you  of  your  book  worries. 

International  Book  Concern,  Drawer  407,  Aurora,  Mo. 


SYNCOPATION 

By  ROBERT    DeCAMP   LELAND 

A  book  of  indecorum  by  the  author  of  Roses  and 
Rebellion  and  Purple  Youth.  If  you  are  weary  of  the 
academic  and  conventional  in  literature  this  new  volume 
by  the  American  poet  will  interest  you. 

Cloth  $2  of  the  publishers 

THE   POETRY-DRAMA   COMPANY     BOSTON 


A    FIRST    A!D    BOOK    FOR   LITERARY  WORKERS 

WRITING      TO      SELL 

A  TEXTBOOK   OF  LITERARY  CRAFTSMANSHIP 

A  practical  handbook  of  helpful  information  to  the  writer 
who  seeks  to  produce  and  market  salable  work.  How  and 
what  to  write,  the  larger  markets,  appealing  to  different  in- 
terests, method  and  structure,  gathering  and  arranging  ma- 
terial, structural  forms,  writing  "down"  to  the  people. 
Pages  Subheaded  in  Ready  Reference  Form.  Price  50c. — Postage  5c. 
Published  by  WILDMAN  MAGAZINE  AND  NEWS  SERVICE 
118  East  28th  Street,  New  York 


WOULD  YOU  KNOW  WHAT  TO  DO? 

TO  HAVE  YOUR  WISHES  COME  TRUE? 

TO  BE  HAPPY  AND  SUCCESSFUL? 

TO  FEEL  THE  THRILL  OF  NEW  POWER? 

TO  HAVE  A  WINNING  PERSONALITY? 

Our  System  of  Personal  Development  has  shown  thou- 
sands. It  can  show  YOU.  First  lesson  in  SUCCESS  and 
your  Personality  Sketch  for  10c  and  birthdate. 

THOMSON-HEYWOOD  CO.,  Dept.  204 
Chronicle  Bldg.  San    Francisco,  Calif. 


BOOKS  for  Drugless  Doctors  and  others  on:  Chiro- 
practic, Osteopathy,  Naturopathy,  Sex,  Magnetism, 
Massage,  Etc.  Circulars  sent.  Murray  Publishers, 
Elgin,  Illinois. 

PHOTOPLAYS 

LEARN  TO  WRITE  PHOTOPLAYS— My  book  tells  how. 
what,  where  to  send,  encourages,  gives  model,  copyright  and 
pointers  for  50c.  Lester  de  Frates,  Dept.  F-l,  Box  1461,  Boston. 

Mas9. 


TITLE 


Apoplexy,  Paralysis 

und  a  large  percentage  of  sudden  deaths  are  the  result  of 
'Unequal  Circulation"  to  the  head  and  brain  tissues,  associated 
pith  Toxic  Accumulations  in  the  system.  A  large  percentage 
>f  Nervous  and  Mental  diseases,  High  Blood  Pressure  Conditions, 
tc,  are  due  to  this  cause.  Send  stamp  for  booklet,  explaining 
ause;  prevention  and  cure  without  drugs. 

DR.  HENDERSON 
07  K.  B.  &  T.  Bldg.  Charleston,  W.  Va. 


YOUR    PICTURES   THE  NEW   WAY 

The  Photo  Phrase,  a  booklet  of  600  de- 
tachable titles,  phrases,  etc.,  to  title 
your  pictures  neatly,  quickly  and  en- 
tertainingly. Also  adds  heaps  to  your 
photo  album,  making  funny  pictures 
funnier  'n  ev'rything. 

Price  per  book,  50c;  3  books,  $1.2$. 

Satisfaction  Guaranteed. 

FORD'S  FOTO  STUDIO,  ELLENSBURG,  WASH 
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N    THIS    DAY    AND    AGK 
attention  to  your  appearance 
is   ;.n  absolute  necessity  if 
you  expect  to  make  the  most 
out  of    life.     Not  only  should 
you  wish  to  appear  as  attrac- 
tive as  possible  for  your  own 
jWf-satisfaution,  which  is  alone 
well  worth  your  efforts,  but  y<  u 
will  find  the  world  in  general 
judging     you    greatly,    if    not 
wholly,  by  your  "looks,"  there 
fore  it  pays  to  "look  your  best' 
■Ball  times.     Permit    no    one  I 
to  see   you    looking    other- 
wise; it  will  injure  your   wel- 
}  fare!    Upon  the  impression  you 
constantly  make  rests  the  fail 
I   ure   or   success   of    your    life 
1   Which  is  to  be  your  ultimate 
destiny?    My  new  Xose-Shaper 
»S"  (Model  24)  corrects 
now   ill-shaped   noses   without 
ion,  quickly,   safely  and 
permanently.      Is  pleasant  and 
does  not  interefere  with  one's 
occupation, being  worn  at  night 


YOU    HAVE  A    BEAUTIFUL   FACE 

BUT  YOUR  NOSE? 


•it/tout  co 


nt  satisfactory 


Before  After 

Write  today  for  free  booklet,  which  tells  you  how  to  correct  ill-shaped  no 

M.  TRILETY,  Face  Specialist  1  41  7  Ackerman  Bldg..  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
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Miss  Cuba:  "He  Was  Good  Enough  For  Me." 


(Sketch  by  Cuba's  famous  cartoonist,  Massaguer,  after  Davenport's 
well-known  cartoon  of  Roosevelt  and  Miss  Columbia) 
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CUBA  OF  LEONARD 
WOOD  AND  TODAY 


By  Edwin  Wildman 


Following  our  policy  of  presenting  the  foremost 
Presidential  possibilities,  the  Editor  of  THE  FORUM 
called  upon  and  interviewed  Leonard  Wood.  General 
Wood  in  the  course  of  an  interview  referred  the  Editor 
of  THE  FORUM  to  his  administrative  service  in  Cuba. 

To  authoritatively  reflect  General  Wood's  qualifica- 
tions as  an  executive,  the  Editor  of  THE  FORUM  made 
the  trip  to  Cuba,  and  conferred  with  Cubans  of  every 
class  and  status. 

This  article  is  a  result  of  an  investigation  and  im- 
pressions gained  in  actual  contact  with  Cubans  of 
today. 


HAVANA,  Cuba,  February,  1920. 

THERE  are  many  aspects  of  Cuba  today  that  are  in- 
spiring. Not  the  least  of  them  is  the  luxurious 
charm  of  its  miniature  Paris,  its  capital,  Havana, 
its  sunshine  and  its  gaiety.  Cuba  has  become  a  white  man's 
paradise  of  climate  and  prosperity.  It  is  an  island  of  sweet 
perfumes,  lying  seductively  in  the  embrace  of  constant  sum- 
mer, but  free  of  the  enervating  influences  of  the  tropical 
zone. 

But,  in  these  days  of  practical  problems,  Cuba  today 
has  demonstrated  her  place  in  the  front  ranks  of  national 
identity.  Since  her  adoption  by  the  United  States,  when 
she  was  an  abused,  half  starved,  fever-ridden  infant,  she 
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has  developed  into  a  glorious  debutante  of  nations.  Calcu- 
lating her  age  from  that  date  of  sordid  infancy,  she  is  now 
eighteen  years  old.  In  1902  she  was  given  her  independence 
by  the  United  States  Government.  She  has  inherited  her 
constitution,  her  health,  her  education,  her  accomplishments 
from  her  American  military  governor,  Major-General 
Leonard  Wood.  She  no  longer  lisps  her  name  as  she  once 
did.  In  1920,  the  eighteenth  year  of  her  national  inde- 
pendence, she  acknowledges  her  life  and  freshness  to  him, 
as  the  inheritance  he  gave  her. 

In  every  department  in  Cuban  administration,  from 
the  President's  office  to  the  humblest  laborer  on  the  planta- 
tion, Wood's  name  is  spoken  with  affection  and  reverence. 
As  military  governor  of  Cuba,  his  courage  as  a  soldier  be- 
came subservient  to  his  talents  as  an  administrator.  When 
you  mention  Wood  in  Cuba,  they  refer  to  him  as  the  father 
of  the  republic,  a  "miracle  man"  who  scourged  the  island 
of  disease  and  administered  justice  without  fear  or  force. 

The  most  striking  impression  the  inquiring  American, 
fresh  from  the  States,  receives  in  Cuba  today,  is  that  Leon- 
ard Wood's  military  record  is  regarded  as  a  lesser  feature 
of  his  service  to  Cuba.  The  wisdom  of  his  administrative 
ability,  of  the  statesmanship  he  applied  in  selecting  the 
Cuban  leaders,  of  his  uncompromising  relation  to  political 
hypocrisy  and  graft,  of  his  moral  force  in  the  educational 
progress  and  commercial  integrity  for  Cuba,  is  the  wisdom 
that  prevails  in  the  legislative  and  trade  centers  of  this  most 
fortunate  island  of  the  tropics.  Including  some  400,000 
Spanish  residents,  all  Cubans  are  living  under  those  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  that  Wood  brought  to  them  from  America. 
It  is  one  thing  to  propose  a  form  of  government  to  a  dis- 
tracted people,  it  is  another  to  put  it  in  operation. 

Said  to  me  a  great  Spanish  planter,  the  master  of  25,000 
acres  and  the  employer  of  thousands  of  natives,  "If  you 
were  to  ask  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba  who  is  the  greatest  man 
who  ever  administered  Cuban  affairs,  they  will  tell  you, 
General  Wood.    If  you  ask  the  Cubans,  they  will  tell  you, 
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Leonard  Wood ;  if  you  ask  the  Chinos  and  the  niggers,  they 
will  shout,  <Ood!'" 

When  General  Wood  took  possession  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba  in  1899,  he  summoned  all  the  brain  and  ability  of 
Cuba.  He  consulted  with  the  men  who  knew  Cuba.  He 
selected  officials  of  known  prestige  with  the  people  of  Cuba 
and  ruthlessly  swept  the  grafters  from  the  temple  of  state. 

"Now,  gentlemen,  we  meet  every  morning  at  10 
o'clock,"  he  said  in  his  official  cabinet. 

He  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  great  task  and  a  great 
opportunity  before  them;  that  the  work  that  confronted 
them  was  so  tremendous  that  it  could  not  be  accomplished 
if  the  old  manana  customs  were  to  prevail;  that  promptness 
was  essential  and  all  must  be  present  and  on  the  job  at  the 
beginning  of  the  day's  business,  unless  sick. 

Cuba  smiled.  Such  efficiency  was  unheard  of  in 
Havana. 

HAPPY  ENDING  OF  CUBA'S  REVOLUTION 

TO  change  a  people  in  a  state  of  revolution  into  a  peace- 
ful, independent  people  of  self-government,  has  been 
the  problem  of  all  ages.  The  difficulties  of  establishing 
any  practical  ideals  are  stupendous.  The  man  who  under- 
takes it  must  have  exceptional  gifts  of  persuasion.  Cuba's 
problem  in  1898  was  the  problem  of  turning  a  monarchial 
form  of  government  into  a  free  republic.  The  historical 
fact  today  is  that  the  national  tragedy  of  revolution  was 
turned  into  a  happy  ending.  One  sees  it  on  all  sides 
in  Havana.  And  the  happy  ending  was  written  by  an 
American. 

The  early  romance  of  Cuba  is  stirring  enough,  full  of 
the  dramatic  action  of  war,  but  the  most  fascinating  part 
of  it  was  the  happy  ending  written  by  General  Wood  after 
three  years'  service  in  Havana  as  military  governor  of 
Cuba.  It  was  the  only  time  in  his  executive  career  that  he 
discarded  the  uniform.  During  those  three  years  that  he 
spent  in  Havana,  restoring  the  bruised  and  disordered 
Cuban  to  a  state  of  normal  life  and  order,  he  wore  civilian 
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clothes.  Himself,  he  has  given  no  explanation  of  this,  but 
one  can  easily  sense  his  purpose.  He  did  not  wish  to  mili- 
tarize Cuba,  he  wished  chiefly  to  establish  its  civilian 
character. 

He  had  measured  the  Cuban  character  carefully  and 
concluded  that  the  Cubans  were  the  most  advanced  type 
of  a  tropic  race.  His  problem  was  not  to  civilize  a  super- 
stitious, savage,  tribal  people.  Being  a  white  race,  he  met 
them  like  white  men,  expecting  them  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  a  new  government  with  the  moral  intelligence  of 
white  men.  His  was  the  test  of  diplomacy,  of  establishing 
a  relation  of  confidence  with  a  people  who,  like  himself, 
understood  the  white  man's  point  of  view.  Fundamentally, 
General  Wood  accepted  the  Cubans  not  as  a  colonial  race 
(for  there  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  make  Cuba  an  American  colony),  but  as  a  new  ally  in 
the  republican  nations  of  the  world. 

Speaking  of  the  Cubans  as  a  people,  towards  the  end 
of  his  administration  in  Cuba,  General  Wood  said: 

"Their  position  has  been  an  extremely  difficult  one, 
and,  in  my  opinion,  they  have  conducted  themselves  excep- 
tionally well.,, 

His  friendliness  to  the  Cubans  was  frank,  open  and 
confident.  In  his  task  of  healing  the  wounds  of  a  war  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  injustice  of  their  conqueror,  he 
did  not  make  the  mistake  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  distrust 
towards  their  former  enemy.  With  the  American's  tem- 
perament to  see  fair  play,  he  did  not,  as  military  governor, 
oppress  the  Spaniards  in  Cuba.  In  his  address  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  he  said: 

"The  attitude  of  the  Spanish  element  in  Cuba  has  been 
all  that  could  be  desired.  They  have  been  industrious  and 
law-abiding." 

With  the  power  of  the  United  States  military  and  naval 
forces  behind  him,  the  American  military  governor  did  not 
establish  his  administration  of  Cuba  in  Havana,  in  1899, 
with  the  pomp  of  military  authority.  Nevertheless,  it  was  a 
military  occupation  of  enemy  territory,  but  with  an  inter- 
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pretation  of  practical  sympathy  for  the  Cubans  who  were 
the  victims  of  war.  Spain  called  it  a  rebellion.  The 
United  States,  from  the  deeper  remembrance  of  an  experi- 
ence a  century  before,  did  not  sympathize  with  Spanish 
methods  of  autonomy  in  name  only. 

President  McKinley's  explanation  of  General  Wood's 
position  in  Cuba  is  clearly  defined  in  his  letter  of  July  18, 
1898,  immediately  after  the  capture  of  Santiago.  These 
excerpts  are  quoted  to  qualify  General  Wood's  admin- 
istration: 

"It  is  my  desire  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  should  be 
acquainted  with  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  to  dis- 
charge to  the  fullest  extent  its  obligations  in  this  regard. 
It  will  therefore  be  the  duty  of  the  Commander  of  the  Army 
of  Occupation  to  announce  and  proclaim  in  the  most  public 
manner  that  we  come,  not  to  make  war  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  Cuba,  but  to  protect  them  in  their  homes,  in  their  em- 
ployment, and  in    their  personal  and  religious  rights. 

"He  will  possess  the  power  to  replace  or  expel  the 
native  officials  in  part  or  altogether,  to  substitute  new  courts 
of  his  own  constitution  for  those  that  now  exist,  or  to  create 
such  new  or  supplementary  tribunals  as  may  be  necessary. 
In  the  exercise  of  these  high  powers  the  Commander  must 
be  guided  by  his  judgment  and  his  experience  and  a  high 
sense  of  justice.,, 

This  was  the  great  administrative  task  entrusted  to 
General  Wood.  Its  application  was  an  unparalleled  ex- 
pression of  confidence  of  the  United  States  Government, 
by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

WOOD  FIGHTS  DISEASE  AND  CORRUPTION 

IN  Havana  today  there  is  every  evidence  of  the  Cuban 
temperament  for  good  taste  and  good  government.  Gen- 
eral Wood's  confidence  in  the  Cubans  was  not  misplaced, 
although  the  Havana  of  1899  was  a  mere  backwash  village 
of  filth  and  disease  in  comparison.  It  was  not  apparent  to 
any  but  Wood  that  Cuba  would  be  equal  to  the  dignity  it 
has  since  demonstrated. 
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Washington  can  always  be  relied  upon  for  a  fine  ideal, 
but  the  details  are  usually  left  to  some  officer  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  details  count,  they  are  the  intricate  machinery 
required  to  reconstruct,  in  this  case,  a  persecuted  and  ex- 
ploited people  into  a  working  national  force  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  The  task  was  left  by  Washington  to  General 
Leonard  Wood.  He  went  to  Havana,  in  1899,  fresh  from 
his  demonstrated  triumph  in  Santiago,  with  the  complete 
confidence  and  support  of  Washington.  Administrative 
and  executive  methods  were  left  to  his  own  judgment. 

He  found  the  Island  of  Cuba  bankrupt  of  everything, 
burdened  with  starvation,  an  alarming  mortality  from  dis- 
ease, a  political  and  moral  system  disorganized  to  the  verge 
of  anarchy,  and  life  for  the  Cubans  a  dim,  flickering  exis- 
tence of  horror  and  suspicion.  There  was  no  money  in  the 
treasury,  no  health,  no  application  of  just  laws,  no  more 
future  for  them  than  there  might  be  for  a  dying  race  under 
the  blight  of  a  savage  war.  It  was  like  taking  a  ball  of  wet, 
muddy  clay,  and  shaping  it  into  a  vision,  a  symbol  of  a  new 
republic.  That  symbol,  in  General  Wood's  mind,  was  no 
sculptured  piece  of  ornamental  art.  What  he  had  in  his 
mind  was  a  civil  organization  founded  on  the  lines  of  repub- 
lican principles.  It  was  less  difficult  to  make  these  prin- 
ciples understandable  to  the  Cubans,  than  it  would  have 
been  had  they  not  eagerly  embraced  the  principles  of  the 
Wood  character  and  been  eager  to  aid  in  the  establishment 
of  self-government. 

The  social  mess  which  Cuba  had  become  in  1899  was 
formless.  Associating  with  him,  as  a  personal  staff,  four 
secretaries  as  civil  assistants,  Leonard  Wood  began  the  task 
of  restoring  Cuba  on  the  basis  of  a  miniature  republican 
administration,  himself  the  administrative  head,  the  secre- 
taries acting  as  his  Cabinet.  Thus,  four  general  depart- 
ments of  government  were  formulated.  They  were  the 
secretary  of  state  and  government;  the  secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice;  the  secretary  of  Public  Works,  Agri- 
culture, Industry  and  Commerce;  and  the  secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Hacienda  or  Finance.    Upon  this  structure 
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of  civil  government  he  untangled,  by  degrees,  the  crossed 
lines  and  wires  of  political  disorder.    So  far,  so  good. 

Excepting  for  the  fact  that  as  military  governor  he 
could  issue  orders  to  be  obeyed,  there  remained  only  the 
problem  of  how  to  keep  the  people  to  whom  they  were 
issued — alive.  General  Wood  seldom  invoked  the  military 
to  enforce  his  plans  or  orders.  The  structural  forms  of 
administration  were  threshed  out  into  acceptability  in  ad- 
vance. By  personal  example  and  personal  fearlessness,  he 
won  the  respect  of  all  Cuba.  I  was  told  that,  upon  one 
occasion  when  a  mob  of  Cubans,  thinking  the  wheels  of 
justice  were  moving  too  slowly,  attacked  the  Spanish  Club 
with  bludgeons  and  stones,  General  Wood  alone  and  un- 
armed hurried  over  from  the  palace  and,  thrusting  himself 
through  the  mob,  placed  himself  on  the  doorstep  of  the 
club.  He  addressed  the  mob,  and  urged  them  to  disperse 
to  their  homes  and  trust  in  the  justice  of  the  Administration 
in  handling  questions  that  were  pressing  for  solution.  Then 
he  summoned  a  Cuban  armed  guard,  and  in  a  voice  audible 
to  the  crowd,  said  to  him:  "You  are  placed  here  to  see 
that  no  violence  is  done.  Shoot,  to  kill,  the  first  man  that 
crosses  this  threshold." 

Wood  left  and  returned  to  the  palace,  and  a  messenger 
with  an  apology  shortly  followed  him,  sent  by  the  Cubans 
who  had  in  a  moment  of  excitement  turned  into  a  mob. 

WOOD  FORMULATES  CUBA'S  CONSTITUTION 

MIS  problems  were  how  to  finance  the  task  of  nation- 
building  without  revenue,  what  to  do  with  those 
sections  of  the  people  who  were  full  of  distrust  of  American 
purposes.  There  were  also  innumerable  questions  of  policy 
which  could  not  be  solved  by  military  regulations,  because 
they  would  have  challenged  the  purposes  of  civil  govern- 
ment. As  military  governor,  General  Wood  was  well 
within  his  authority  if  he  should  have  used  the  moral  force 
of  armed  suppression.  He  never  lost  sight,  however,  of  his 
task  to  establish  a  civil  government  in  Cuba,  and  he  pro- 
ceeded on  these  lines  only. 
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In  the  official  family  of  Cuba's  republic  today,  Wood's 
ideas  are  the  text  and  letter  of  Cuban  administration  of  the 
law,  as  well  as  the  foundations  of  her  independent  citizen- 
ship. I  talked  with  the  ministers  of  President  Menocal's 
cabinet,  with  the  political  leaders  of  the  conservative  and 
liberal  parties.  Politically,  Cuba  is  still  united  in  national 
policy  to  do  nothing  that  will  disturb  her  cordial  relations 
of  gratitude  and  affection  towards  the  United  States.  As 
a  general  principle,  Cuba  retains  the  allegiance  established 
by  General  Wood.  The  President  of  Cuba  thinks  and  acts 
with  the  same  viewpoint  for  Cuba  that  Wood  had.  He 
concentrates  his  administration  upon  maintaining  a  per- 
fection of  Cuban  citizenship,  and  upon  the  Cuban  con- 
stitution. 

On  May  20,  1902,  after  having  been  framed  and 
adopted  by  a  convention  specially  convened  for  that  pur- 
pose during  the  first  intervention  of  the  United  States  in 
Cuban  affairs,  it  bears  the  signature  of  General  Leonard 
Wood,  In  addition  to  providing  for  a  republican  form  of 
government  consisting  of  an  executive,  legislative  (divided 
into  a  Senate  and  Assembly  of  Representatives),  and  a  judi- 
cial branch,  the  form  and  machinery  of  which  are  specifi- 
cally defined,  it  contains  all  those  provisions  commonly  re- 
ferred to  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  to  wit:  equality  of  all  citizens  before  the 
law;  a  prohibition  against  retroactive  laws,  except  penal 
laws,  when  they  are  favorable  to  the  accused,  and  a  prohi- 
bition against  the  impairment  of  the  obligation  of  contract 
by  the  legislative  or  executive  powers;  provisions  for  the 
allowance  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus;  inviolability  of 
domicile;  freedom  of  speech  and  press,  and  the  profession 
of  religious  faiths;  right  of  peaceful  assembly;  and  provi- 
sions providing  that  no  one  shall  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty, 
or  property  without  due  process  of  law,  and  that  no  one  can 
be  compelled  to  testify  against  himself,  consort  or  near 
relative. 

The  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  contains  a 
most  important  amendment,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
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"Piatt  Amendment,"  by  virtue  of  its  being  an  amendment 
to  the  Army  Appropriation  Bill  of  1901  of  the  United 
States  and  by  virtue  of  its  incorporation  into  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Cuba  as  a  constitutional  amendment.  Its  terms 
were  also  made  the  subject  of  a  treaty  between  the  two 
countries  on  June  12,  1901.  By  the  terms  of  this  amend- 
ment, Cuba  is  precluded  from  entering  into  any  treaty  with 
a  foreign  power  which  may  endanger  its  independence, 
and  it  cannot  contract  a  debt  for  which  the  current  revenue 
will  not  suffice.  And,  in  addition,  Cuba  conceded  therein 
to  the  United  States  the  right  of  intervention  to  preserve 
Cuban  independence  and  to  maintain  a  government  "ade- 
quate for  the  protection  of  life,  property,  and  individual 
liberty."  Personal  and  property  rights  in  Cuba,  of  both 
natives  and  foreigners,  are  thus  guaranteed  by  and  under 
the  protection  of  both  the  United  States  and  Cuban  Gov- 
ernments. 

CUBA  OF  TODAY  HEALTHY  AND  PROSPEROUS 

AT  present  Cuba  is  an  agricultural  island.  Out  of  the 
muck  of  marsh  and  decay  which  Wood  found  in 
1899  has  sprung  a  fertile  land  of  prosperous  plantations, 
and  2000  miles  of  macadam  and  block  granite  roads,  capable 
of  carrying  the  heaviest  trucking  in  the  world,  $7,000,000 
now  being  spent  in  additional  road  building,  all  of  which 
General  Wood  declared  was  possible  in  his  official  report 
at  the  end  of  his  administration. 

Cuba  has  lost  the  lines  of  pain  and  disease  that  seamed 
the  face  of  the  island  when  Wood  was  first  with  her.  She 
is  healthy,  she  is  industrious,  she  is  rich.  These  are  out- 
standing impressions  in  Cuba  today  that  give  cause  for 
reflection.  They  are  very  practical,  too.  They  were  some 
of  the  undreamed-of  possibilities  that  were  visioned  by 
Wood  in  Havana  in  1899.  Another  problem  was  to  mold 
the  ideas  of  republican  citizenship  so  that  an  alien  race 
might  grasp  them.  Still  another  was  the  permanent  solu- 
tion of  the  pressing  problem  of  domestic  cleanliness  and 
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health.    Yet  another  was  the  education  of  the  people  as  a 
preparation  for  citizenship. 

Wood  is  not  the  kind  of  man  who  tells  what  he  is  going 
to  do  beforehand.  He  has  demonstrated  the  reserve  of  the 
dynamo,  that  hums  only  when  it  works  hardest.  There  is 
evidence  enough  in  Cuba  today  that  when  he  became  mili- 
tary governor  there,  he  had  a  fundamental  plan  for  creating 
a  republic.  Military  methods  were  tabooed,  except  as  a 
police  force,  which  exists  today.  Primarily  he  believed 
that  human  beings  can  only  learn  the  dignity  of  responsi- 
bility by  understanding  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizens. 
First,  by  obedience  to  a  mutual  right,  that  right  being 
dependent  upon  obedience  to  fixed  domestic  laws  of  moral 
and  temporal  cleanliness.  He  believed  in  beginning  the 
day's  work  with  soap  and  water,  with  a  strong  disinfectant 
against  disease.  The  day's  work  itself  would  be  greatly 
simplified  by  a  proper  beginning. 

Wood's  sanitary  administration  in  Cuba,  and  his  dec- 
laration of  citizenship  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
Republic  of  Cuba,  are  two  pillars  upon  which  his  recon- 
struction of  a  stricken  country  stands  successfully.  The 
military  regulations  for  cleaning  up  their  surroundings  had 
its  effect  upon  Cubans,  once  they  were  free  to  put  Ameri- 
can ideas  of  health  into  operation,  although  in  Santiago,  in 
1898,  General  Wood  found  an  almost  superstitious  oppo- 
sition to  hygiene.  Havana,  though  partially  scoured  and 
restored  to  orderliness,  was  in  a  wretched  condition  in  1899. 
Her  state  buildings  were  unsafe,  there  was  no  sewerage 
system  and  most  of  her  streets  were  still  filthy.  All  this  is 
almost  unbelievable  today  as  one  rides  down  the  spotless 
Prado,  and  out  the  Malacon,  the  Riverside  Drive  of  Ha- 
vana, and  it  is  equally  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  ship- 
congested  harbor  of  Havana  was  once  a  stinking  and  filthy 
waterhole.  General  Wood  declared  in  his  report  that  Ha- 
vana was  one  of  the  dirtiest  and  most  unsanitary  cities  in 
the  world,  with  a  dying  population  of  about  250,000.  The 
fact  that  the  military  governor  was  also  a  physician  with  a 
keen  delight  in  the  exploring  instinct  which  medical  knowl- 
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edge  invites,  led  to  what  is  considered  in  Cuba  today,  by 
the  peasantry,  as  a  miracle.  I  refer  to  his  successful  oblit- 
eration of  yellow  fever  from  the  Island  of  Cuba. 

WOOD  EXTIRPATES  YELLOW  FEVER 

IN  the  gardens  of  the  Department  of  Health  in  Havana, 
is  a  statue  of  Dr.  Finlay,  to  whom  General  Wood  gave 
full  credit  for  his  share  in  destroying  the  yellow  fever 
plague.  Long  before  Wood  went  to  Cuba,  as  far  back  as 
1881,  Dr.  Finlay  of  Havana  had  been  urging  a  theory  that 
mosquitoes  were  the  means  of  transmitting  yellow  fever. 
No  one  paid  attention  to  his  theory,  until  General  Wood, 
in  pursuance  of  his  policy  to  encourage  any  local  intelli- 
gence, took  the  matter  up.  The  medical  profession  had 
totally  ignored  Dr.  Finlay's  theory.  In  the  fall  of  1900 
General  Wood,  in  response  to  a  request  from  Drs.  Reed  and 
Kean,  medical  officers  of  the  army,  gave  them  an  appropri- 
ation to  undertake  certain  experiments  based  on  Dr.  Fin- 
lay's  discovery.  A  careful  series  of  scientific  experiments 
were  made  and  it  was  found  beyond  question  that  yellow 
fever  could  not  be  communicated  either  with  persons  or 
infected  articles.  It  was  finally  discovered  that  yellow 
that  inhabited  the  Island  of  Cuba.  This  discovery  was 
made  by  the  voluntary  sacrifice  of  a  Cuban  doctor  who 
permitted  himself  to  be  stung  by  one  of  these  mosquitoes, 
and  who  died  of  yellow  fever.  There  followed  an  intensive 
hygienic  washing  of  all  mosquito-infected  sections  with  the 
result  that  yellow  fever  was  exterminated  in  Cuba,  and  has 
never  been  found  on  the  island  since.  To  the  laboring  class 
of  Cuba,  it  is  a  miracle  associated  with  the  name  of  "The 
Great  Americano — Wood!" 

Cuba,  a  nation  sick  unto  death  with  the  plague  of 
yellow  fever,  first  needed  a  doctor.  Only  in  convalescence 
would  the  Cubans  be  equal  to  the  panacea  of  national  resur- 
rection. Wood  being  a  physician  became  the  healer  first, 
the  administrator  afterwards.  It  was  his  invariable  custom 
to  give  full  credit  to  the  assistance  which  the  American 
officers  of  his  staff  gave  him  during  his  administration.    To 
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Surgeon-General  Gorgas,  U.  S.  A.,  he  expressed  his  official 
gratitude  and  praise  for  the  sanitation  of  Cuba,  and  to  the 
then  Lieut.  M.  E.'  Hanna  for  his  remarkable  services  in 
establishing  an  educational  system  for  Cuba. 

In  view  of  this  splendid  condition  which  I  found  in 
all  departments  of  the  Cuban  government  today,  it  is  in- 
cumbent to  justify  the  source  of  improvement,  because  what 
Cuba  was  in  1902  after  Wood's  brief  administration  of  three 
years,  Cuba  is  today,  an  island  occupied  by  a  self-respect- 
ing, artistic,  energetic,  grateful  and  eminently  prosperous 
people.  They  are  the  same  people,  inheriting  the  tradi- 
tions of  their  immediate  blood  ties,  that  Wood  found 
bravely  struggling  against  filth  and  hunger  and  oppression 
in  1899.  To  an  American,  there  is  an  inspiring  thought  in 
this,  because  it  implies  what  splendid  gifts  the  republican 
spirit  possesses  for  restoring  human  happiness  and  order, 
out  of  human  chaos  and  misery.  It  gives  one  an  apprecia- 
tion of  the  human  discipline  and  administrative  ability  of 
an  American  army  officer. 

REFORMING  SPANISH  PRISON  HORRORS 

DESIRING  to  remove  the  punitive  character  of  the 
former  Spanish  government,  General  Wood,  simul- 
taneously with  the  cleaning  up  of  the  cities,  attacked  the 
mediaeval  prisons,  which  were  the  worst  conceivable.  To 
accomplish  this,  pursuant  to  his  principle  that  the  Cubans 
themselves  should  eventually  govern  Cuba,  Wood  selected 
General  Montalvo,  whom  he  described  as  a  "young  man 
of  energy,  marked  ability,  and  progressive  ideas."  He  had 
been  the  warden  of  the  prison  in  Havana.  Wood  sent  him 
to  the  United  States  to  study  our  prison  system.  The  result 
was  a  presidio  conducted  largely  on  the  system  of  the  Leav- 
enworth and  Joliet  prisons.  These  rules,  carried  out  by 
General  Montalvo,  were  made  by  him  with  the  assistance 
of  Lieut.  M.  E.  Hanna,  Wood's  aide.  The  prison 
system  of  Cuba  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  United  States 
today.  Under  Spanish  rule,  the  only  object  of  prisons  was 
to   incarcerate  prisoners  and  leave  them   there,   stranded 
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from  all  judicial  relief,  regardless  of  time,  or  the  com- 
mon sanitary  needs  of  health.  It  was  Wood's  policy  in  his 
administration  to  emphasize  the  relation  of  all  government 
departments  in  Cuba  to  the  general  purpose  of  public  in- 
terest. With  this  principle  clearly  defined,  the  government 
of  Cuba  became  an  operation  of  executive  service,  instead 
of  an  authority  to  suppress  Cuban  independence,  as  it  had 
been  formerly.  There  followed  reform  schools,  institutions 
of  correction,  conducted  on  the  American  system  of  humane 
direction. 

The  Spanish  government  of  Cuba  had  impressed  many 
wise  and  liberal  provisions  of  charity  for  the  care  of  desti- 
tute children  and  the  aged  in  Cuba.  Nearly  all  these  insti- 
tutions were  endowed  by  private  individuals,  many  of  them 
occupying  extensive  quarters.  They  were  mostly  conducted 
by  the  Sisters  of  various  orders.  The  laws  established  for 
these  institutions  were  excellent,  and  liberally  conceived. 
But  they  had  been  neglected,  their  equipment  had  vanished. 
They  had  become  practically  worthless.  Extensive  sanitary 
reforms  were  necessary  in  them,  for,  like  every  other  phase 
of  the  Cuban  disaster,  it  was  necessary  to  clean  up. 

The  Department  of  Charities  of  Cuba  was  created,  and 
its  laws  set  forth  by  Wood  on  July  7,  1900,  and  they  are 
conducted  under  these  laws  today.  They  include  the  care 
of  delinquent  children,  a  trade  school  for  boys,  another  for 
girls,  besides  special  reform  schools.  A  complete  read- 
justment of  institutions  devoted  to  the  care  of  the  insane 
was  necessary.  Under  Spanish  rule  they  had  been  treated 
like  animals.  Free  hospitals  were  increased  and  improved. 
All  these  laws  were  drawn  up  by  Major  E.  St.  J.  Greble, 
with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Homer  Folks  of  the  New  York 
State  Board  of  Charities.  In  a  short  time  many  of  these 
temporary  institutions  were  discontinued,  by  a  process  of 
consolidation.  The  chief  purpose  of  all  this  was  to  disen- 
tangle the  imprisonment  of  Cuban  independence  by  the 
Spanish  neglect  of  Cuban  citizenship. 
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INAUGURATING  REPUBLICAN  FORM  OF  GOVERNMENT 

TO  make  citizens  of  the  Cubans,  to  lead  them  to  grasp 
the  privileges  of  a  republican  form  of  government, 
was  the  chief  anxiety  of  the  American  emancipation  of 
Cuba.  Scarcely  a  few  months  after  the  American  occupa- 
tion of  Cuba,  preparations  were  inaugurated  to  begin  the 
municipal  elections.  It  was  the  first  test  of  Cuban  instinct 
for  self-government.  The  elections  were  held  in  June,  the 
form  of  the  electoral  laws  drawn  by  a  special  commission 
appointed  in  February,  1901.  This  commission  appointed 
by  Wood  consisted  of  Cubans,  natives  who  in  his  judgment 
had  the  intelligence  and  quality  of  leadership.  Their  serv- 
ices were  voluntary,  no  salaries  being  paid.  These  Cubans 
were  selected  by  Wood,  also,  because  they  represented 
fairly  the  different  political  groups  or  parties. 

Two  plans  were  submitted,  one  by  the  majority  and  the 
other  by  the  minority.  The  minority  plan  was  adopted. 
With  slight  modifications,  the  election  system  adopted  by 
this  Cuban  commission  resembles  the  election  of  the  United 
States.  They  governed  the  election  of  alcaldes,  members  of 
city  council,  municipal  treasurers,  and  municipal  and  cor- 
rectional judges.  Wood  succeeded  in  his  plans  to  put  with- 
in Cuba's  grasp  a  republican  form  of  self-government. 

A  Constitutional  Government  was  born  in  Cuba  under 
instructions  issued  by  the  military  governor  in  Havana,  on 
July  25,  1900.  After  a  special  trip  to  the  United  States, 
to  confer  with  the  President  and  Secretary  of  War,  Wood 
returned  to  Havana  and  issued  the  following  order: 

"That  the  people  of  the  Island  of  Cuba  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  free  and  independent: 

"And  whereas,  the  people  of  Cuba  have  established 
municipal  governments  deriving  their  authority  from  the 
suffrages  of  the  people  given  under  just  and  equal  laws,  and 
are  now  ready,  in  like  manner,  to  proceed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  General  Government  which  shall  assume  and 
exercise  sovereignty,  jurisdiction  and  control  over  the  Isl- 
and *  *  *  it  is  ordered  that  a  general  election  be  held 
in  the  Island  of  Cuba." 
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LEONARD  WOOD'S  VISION  AND  STATESMANSHIP 

WOOD'S  personal  vision  of  Cuba's  political  needs  was 
more  than  official  survey.  He  had  the  independence 
of  Cuba  at  heart.  What  one  hears  in  Cuba  of  Wood  today, 
emphasizes  the  impression  that  Cuba  now  represents  the 
American  character,  which  is  Leonard  Wood's  personal 
character.  It  is  a  fascinating  impression,  this  infusion  of 
human  wisdom  into  a  national  expression.  Cuba  is  like 
Wood  himself,  a  virile,  self-contained,  executive  represent- 
ative of  republican  character. 

I  found  repeated  indication  of  Wood's  private  interest 
in  nationalizing  Cuba,  indications  of  his  instinct  for  states- 
manship. For  instance,  a  month  before  the  Cuban  elections 
to  appoint  delegates  to  a  convention  to  draft  the  Cuban 
Constitution,  he  grasped  the  need  of  guidance  and  advice, 
of  some  direct  tonic  of  stimulating  thought  to  help  the  na- 
tional spirit  of  Cuba.  He  became  that  stimulant  himself. 
He  made  a  trip  to  the  principal  cities  of  the  island,  meeting 
the  more  prominent  influential  Cubans  of  opposing  parties, 
urging  them  to  drop  all  political  differences,  so  as  to  select 
the  ablest  and  best  men  for  the  important  duty  of  framing 
a  new  constitution.  Addressing  the  convention  officially, 
he  said: 

"All  friends  of  Cuba  will  follow  your  deliberations 
with  the  deepest  interest,  earnestly  desiring  that  you  shall 
reach  just  conclusions,  that  by  the  dignity,  individual  self- 
restraint  and  wise  conservatism  which  shall  characterize 
your  proceeding  the  capacity  of  the  Cuban  people  for  rep- 
resentative government  may  be  signally  demonstrated." 

In  November,  1900,  the  Constitutional  Convention 
went  into  session  in  Havana,  having  appointed,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Military  Governor,  a  committee  of  five  to  act 
as  a  Central  Board  of  Scrutiny,  in  the  subsequent  elections. 
These  five  Cubans  acted  as  Wood's  representatives. 

In  analyzing  the  national  character  of  Cuba,  Wood 
sustained  the  Revolutionary  party  of  that  day  because  he 
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found  "a  large  portion  of  the  most  conservative  men  in 
Cuba"  were  members  of  that  party. 

"These  men  have  the  real  interest  of  the  country  at 
heart,  and  they  believe  in  the  formation  of  an  independent 
government  as  the  next  step  to  be  taken,"  he  said. 

In  adjusting  the  tangle  of  court  procedure,  Wood 
sought  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  who  informed  him  that,  in  sub- 
stance, the  Spanish  laws  governing  Cuba  were  sound  and 
good,  but  their  application  should  be  modified  to  meet  the 
republican  needs  of  the  island. 


E 


WOOD  REFORMS  CUBA'S  EDUCATIONAL  METHODS 

DUCATIONAL  problems  were  many  when  Wood 
^  became  the  single  administrator  of  Cuban  affairs. 
The  school  system  he  established  in  1900  is  identical  with 
that  applied  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
Cuba  today.  In  fact,  in  all  departments  I  found  this  to  be 
the  case.  Wood's  laws  are  the  executive  instructions  that 
operate  the  government  of  Cuba  now.  The  entire  educa- 
tional system  is  conducted  by  Cubans.  I  was  told  that 
Wood  urged  the  Cubans  to  recognize  the  importance  of 
education  for  the  purpose  of  creating  sound  and  intelligent 
citizenship. 

Education  in  Cuba  which  was  a  private  and  privileged 
function  under  Spanish  rule,  now  begins  with  the  smallest 
children.  There  is  today  a  Cuban  kindergarten  school  in 
Havana,  modeled  after  Wood's  ideas.  One  hundred  and 
sixty-five  Cuban  graduates  of  this  school,  which  is  free,  had 
become  teachers  in  it.  There  are  3296  public  schools  in 
Cuba  today,  with  5551  classes  having  an  attendance  of 
400,000  children.  Among  them  are  89,000  colored  pupils 
and  245,000  white  children.  There  is  a  daily  attendance 
in  public  schools  of  Cuba  of  114,000.  All  prisoners  are 
compelled  to  attend  one  of  the  419  schools  established  in 
the  prisons  of  Cuba. 

Early  in  the  course  of  his  administration,  Wood,  by  a 
special  arrangement  with  President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  sent 
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200  Cubans  to  the  American  university  to  attend  a  special 
teachers'  course,  paying  their  transportation  and  bringing 
them  safely  back  to  their  work.  This  practise  in  a  modified 
form  still  prevails. 

Wood  seized  upon  every  opportunity  to  beautify  the 
surroundings  in  Havana.  Early  in  his  administration,  he 
instructed  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  renovate  a 
number  of  public  buildings,  and  to  construct  two  entirely 
new  public  quarters.  They  both  stand  today  brilliantly  or- 
namenting the  city  of  Havana.  One  of  them  is  the  School 
of  Arts  and  Trades,  and  the  other  is  the  National  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  another  the  Wood  Laboratories. 
In  the  rebuilding  of  Cuba  a  great  deal  of  public  work  was 
done  by  the  military  officers  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 
The  principal  needs  of  Cuba  were  new  roads  and  bridges. 
Entire  renovation  and  equipment  was  necessary  in  public 
school  buildings,  and  houses  rented  in  which  to  carry  on 
classes. 

wood's  model  railroad  administration 

WHILE  I  was  in  Havana,  Cuba  was  experiencing  one 
of  the  responsibilities  of  the  time — a  railroad  strike. 
I  went  into  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  Public  Works, 
assuming  that  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  labor  trouble  in 
Cuba  was  due  to  the  fact  that  they  needed  a  man  like  Wood 
at  the  head  of  things.  One  of  the  first  things  I  asked  the 
Secretary  of  Public  Works  was,  under  what  national  laws 
the  railroads  were  being  run  in  Cuba.  He  put  his  hand 
in  the  right-hand  drawer  of  his  desk,  and  pulled  out  a 
little  book. 

"These  are  the  laws,"  he  said,  "which  General  Wood 
prepared  before  the  end  of  his  administration,  and  we  are 
operating  this  Department  strictly  under  those  laws  today." 

Of  course,  in  the  lapse  of  time  since  Wood  was  Military 
Governor  of  Cuba,  the  railroad  systems  have  greatly  ex- 
tended their  operations,  until  now  they  have  2600  miles  of 
railway,  and  260  miles  of  electric  railroad,  but  no  better 
laws  have  been  adopted  than  those  prepared  by  the  Wood 
administration  in  Cuba,  for  railroad  administration.    This, 
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to  me,  is  a  significant  fact  in  Wood's  administration,  be- 
cause it  conveys  the  impression  that  there  is  a  legislative 
intelligence  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  Army,  which 
the  uniform  does  not  seem  to  limit.  In  this  connection,  I 
was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  military  character 
which  General  Wood  might  easily  have  imposed  upon  Cuba 
is  almost  entirely  absent  from  the  island. 

With  the  exception  of  a  small  force  of  Cuban  artillery, 
there  exists  a  Municipal  Police,  the  Rural  Guard  of  Cuba. 
In  driving  through  the  beautiful  roads  of  Cuba,  we  usually 
came  across  one  of  these  guards  standing  at  the  crossroads. 
His  equipment  is  that  of  the  average  soldier,  and  his  duties 
consist  of  sentry  duty,  more  or  less  attached  to  other  duties 
in  the  character  of  espionage.  This  force  is  comparatively 
small,  but  it  is  ample  to  control  any  police  situation  in  Cuba. 

The  purpose  in  recalling,  briefly,  these  details  of 
Wood's  acts  during  the  period  of  his  administration  as 
Military  Governor  of  Cuba,  is  because  the  spirit  of  Wood 
is  voiced  in  Cuba's  official  life  today.  It  is  the  background 
upon  which  Cuba  stands.  Of  the  significant  progress  of 
Cuba  economically  and  industrially,  from  the  days  of  Wood 
to  Menocal,  I  will  let  a  Cuban,  a  former  American,  speak, — 
the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Commerce  and 
Trade,  George  Reno,  than  whom  there  is  no  better  informed 
man  in  Cuba.  Of  the  spirit  of  Cuba,  I  found  it  living  in 
the  practical  administrative  benefactions  of  Leonard  Wood. 

When  Estrada  Palma  came  into  the  first  presidency  of 
Cuba,  he  was  much  perturbed  at  the  colossal  task  of  carry- 
ing forward  the  work  of  Leonard  Wood.  I  was  told  a  story 
that  is  illustrative  of  the  times.  Mr.  Palma  sought  the  ad- 
vice of  one  of  Cuba's  industrial  giants.  "What  shall  I  do?" 
said  Palma.  "General  Wood  has  left  us  an  excellent  gov- 
ernment, a  splendid  scheme  of  administration,  the  country 
free  from  debt,  and  two  million  dollars  in  the  treasury." 

The  wise  old  Cuban,  who  knew  some  of  the  old  forces 
at  work  in  Cuba,  replied  to  Palma,  "If  you  carry  out  Wood's 
ideas,  appoint  honest  officials,  administer  the  government 
with  honesty  and  justice  and  carry  on  the  public  works  he 
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has  started  without  graft,  you  will  have  no  trouble,"  con- 
tinued the  Cuban  Solon,  and  that  is  what  Palma  tried  to  do. 
A  fat  treasury  was  a  temptation  that  incited  revolutions — 
a  fact  amply  demonstrated  later  on. 

To  have  "served  with  Wood"  in  Cuba  is  the  Alpha  and 
Omega  of  Cuban  pride.  Throughout  this  Island  Republic, 
Wood  is  a  demigod.  Inquiring  deeply  into  this  sentiment, 
I  find  that  it  is  rooted  in  his  deeds,  not  merely  the  emotions 
of  camaraderie. 

A  CITY  OF  ENCHANTMENT 

I  VIEW  the  beautiful  Prado,  the  Champs  Elysees  of 
Havana,  and  I  am  told  that  its  beautifying  and  rebuild- 
ing was  Wood's  work.  The  open  plaza  idea  is  Castilian, 
but  the  development  and  design  is  the  idea  that  General 
Wood  left  to  Havana,  and  at  its  most  prominent  spot  the 
Cubans  have  placed  a  tablet  in  tribute  and  recognition  of 
his  service  to  Cuba.  I  speak  of  the  Prado  because  it  is  the 
heart  and  center  of  Havana,  and  gives  it  a  Parisian  touch, 
an  artistic  impression  that  stamps  the  ideals  of  beauty  that 
dominate  Cuba  today.  As  Baron  Haussmann's  great  boule- 
vards cut  through  the  heart  of  Paris,  so  has  old  and  new 
Havana  separated  itself.  The  Prado,  its  Fifth  Avenue, 
leads  out  to  old  Morro  Castle  into  the  broad  white  Malacon 
Drive  on  the  bay,  extending  for  miles  in  a  sweeping  concave 
stretch,  faced  by  miles  of  white  and  tinted  residences  of 
classic  beauty,  harmonizing  but  distinctive  in  their  chaste 
elegance. 

The  city  of  Havana  is  a  place  of  enchantment  and  of 
constant  surprise  to  the  American.  Retaining  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Spanish  domination,  it  combines  the  modern 
essentials  of  cleanliness,  of  a  wonderful  lighting  system,  of 
modern  drainage,  of  ample  water  works. 

In  the  old  city,  the  city  whose  walls  were  built  in  1740 
by  ten  thousand  African  slaves,  on  the  same  narrow  streets, 
hardly  permitting  the  passing  of  two  Fords,  have  been  built 
great  buildings  as  modern  as  in  downtown  New  York,  ac- 
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commodating  the  big  business  enterprises  of  this  rapidly 
growing  republic,  whose  exports  and  imports  to  the  United 
States  exceed  that  of  any  other  Latin-American  country. 

Altogether,  the  walls  of  the  old  city  have  long  since 
disappeared,  the  ancient  site  of  the  early  Havana  is  yet  the 
pulse  of  business  Cuba. 

From  a  pest  hole  of  1898  it  has  become  almost  as  spot- 
less as  The  Hague  of  Holland.  This  is  a  heritage  of  Wood's 
administration.  Politics,  racing,  and  gambling  are  merely 
mental  diversions  of  Cuba.  They  are  incidental,  and  not 
vicious  in  their  zone  of  activities.  I  have  met  "the  next 
President"  in  Havana,  and  he  is  perhaps  not  quite  as  nu- 
merous as  in  America.  However,  I  am  assured  that  there 
is  one  man  upon  whom  all  the  Cubans  would  unite — only 
he  does  not  happen  to  be  a  Cuban.  In  the  provinces  among 
the  natives  he  is  known  as  "Heneral  Uood,"  in  the  cities, 
where  English  is  spoken,  he  is  the  General  Wood  of  the 
days  of  the  Intervention. 

To  Wood's  genius  Cuba  as  a  republic  owes  her  organic 
existence — her  fundamentals  and  working  plan.  Said  an 
ex-President  of  Cuba,  to  me,  "If  I  were  to  name  the  great- 
est thing  that  Wood  did  for  Cuba,  that  lives  today,  I  would 
upon  the  Cuban  people,  his  example  of  honesty,  efficiency 
say  that  he  left  indelibly  the  imprint  of  his  own  character 
and  justice." 


LEONARD  WOOD  AS 
ADMINISTRATOR 

By  Gen.  Mario  G.  Menocal 

[President  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba] 


The  Editor  of  THE  FORUM  while  in  Cuba,  recently, 
asked  President  Menocal  to  give  an  expression  upon  the 
value  of  General  Wood's  civil  administration  of  Cuba. 
What  Wood's  work  means  to  Cuba  of  today  is  strongly 
emphasized  in  President  Menocal's  tribute. 


GENERAL  WOOD  practically  demonstrated  that 
real  democracy  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
principle  of  authority,  or  with  a  strong  govern- 
ment of  powerful  initiative.  It  will  be  found  that  without 
such  a  government  democracy  degenerates  into  anarchy 
and  licentiousness,  more  or  less  concealed. 

He  also  demonstrated  that  a  free  government,  far  from 
being,  as  enemies  of  the  public  peace  declare,  defenseless 
and  precarious,  is,  as  Jefferson  said,  a  government  under 
whose  flag  all  citizens  rally  at  the  summons  of  the  Law, 
to  repel  public  disturbances,  as  if  such  were  personal  mat- 
ters. 

The  personal  safety  of  the  individual  in  town  and 
country,  an  essential  condition  in  the  development  and 
progress  of  the  country,  received  the  preferential  attention 
of  General  Wood,  and  was  the  subject  of  some  of  the  wisest 
measures  instituted  by  him. 

Under  his  government,  pursuing  and  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  reform  work  so  ably  begun  by  his  distinguished 
predecessor,  General  Brooke,  the  administration  and 
finances  of  Cuba  were  reorganized,  and  the  extirpation  of 
yellow  fever,  the  plague  of  the  West  Indies,  and  in  partic- 
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ular  of  this  Island,  the  chief  obstacle  menacing  the  health 
and  prosperity  of  its  population,  was  carried  to  a  happy  end. 

Such  excellent  work,  executed  under  the  government 
of  General  Wood,  aided  by  the  invaluable  discoveries  of 
Finlay  and  the  magnificent  sanitary  campaign  directed  by 
Dr.  General  Gorgas,  must  be  considered  as  the  most 
glorious  achievement  of  the  American  Intervention. 

Closely  connected  with  this  work  is  the  great  stimu- 
lus imparted  to  public  works  and  to  foreign  and  domestic 
trade,  which  has  today  reached  prodigious  figures  and 
which,  at  the  present  time,  are  unequalled  by  any  other 
country  whose  population  may  compare  with  ours. 

The  public  schools  are  also  indebted  to  General  Wood 
for  their  reorganization,  and  for  the  powerful  impetus, 
which  is  still  a  vital  force,  in  their  march  toward  progress, 
notwithstanding  all  the  difficulties  encountered.  With  the 
help  of  prominent  American  educators,  General  Wood 
quickly  built  up  a  teaching  corps  which  soon  revealed  its 
ability  and  zeal.  Statistics  prove  that  this  work  is  being 
untiringly  and  vigorously  pursued,  and  that  the  great  in- 
itiative of  the  first  American  Intervention  has  not  been 
fruitless. 

With  his  keen  knowledge  of  men  and  things,  General 
Wood  soon  found  a  way  to  deal  sympathetically  and  intelli- 
gently with  the  Cuban  people.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that 
today,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  years,  he  is  still  remem- 
bered and  beloved  by  the  majority  of  Cubans  and  held  in 
the  highest  consideration  and  esteem  by  all  who  were  privi- 
leged to  know  him  at  the  time. 

Summing  up,  General  Wood  left  in  Cuba  a  friendly 
people  who  remember  with  admiration  his  admirable 
qualities  and  work,  and  who  will  always  be  grateful  to  the 
United  States  for  all  that  he  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
the  Cuban  people. 


CUBA'S  INDUSTRIAL 
AWAKENING 

THE  REMARKABLE  GROWTH  AND  DEVELOP- 
•  MENT  OF  HER  NATURAL  RESOURCES 


o 


By  George  Reno 

[Assistant  Secretary  of  Agriculture  of  Cuba] 

N  May  20,  1902,  the  little  Island  Republic  was 
turned  loose  to  "paddle  its  own  canoe,"  with  the 
moral  protection  and  support  of  the  United  States. 
It  had  received  only  two  years'  training  and  guidance  under 
the  direction  of  General  Leonard  Wood.  Could  this  period 
of  practise  and  efficient  tuition  have  been  prolonged  to  five 
or  six  years,  some  say  ten,  it  would  have  escaped  many  dan- 
gers and  avoided  many  mistakes  in  government  that  threaten 
to  become  chronic. 

Cuba's  plunge  into  the  world  of  nations  was  looked  on 
as  a  doubtful  experiment  with  no  similar  attempt  that  would 
serve  as  a  promising  precedent. 

But  Cuba  had  wanted  her  freedom  for  over  a  century, 
and  the  United  States,  perhaps  irritated  by  frequent  asper- 
sions on  her  altruistic  motive,  decided  to  let  her  young  pro- 
tege try  it  alone ;  so  the  flag  of  Cuba  Libre  was  raised  over 
the  old  Presidential  Palace  and  the  new  Republic  was  born. 

There  was  hardly  a  dollar  in  the  treasury,  and  no  col- 
lateral on  which  to  ask  credit,  but  two  millions  of  free  men 
were  full  of  hope  and  ambition.  The  fields  were  fertile, 
the  rains  plentiful,  and  the  sun  always  shone.  Sugar  was  a 
sure  crop,  and  Vuelta  Abajo  tobacco  was  famous  through- 
out the  world,  so  a  people  tired  of  war  turned  their  machetes 
on  the  forests,  felled  trees,  and  cleared  virgin  lands  for  the 
planting  of  cane,  and  the  Cuban  agricultural  and  industrial 
life  began.  The  country  soon  had  something  to  sell  and  the 
wherewithal  to  buy,  and  this  meant  commerce. 
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Under  the  able  direction  of  President  Palma,  assisted 
by  a  cabinet  most  of  whom  had  profited  by  lessons  in  admin- 
istration under  the  guidance  of  Leonard  Wood,  Cuba  pros- 
pered and  her  foreign  commerce  grew.  At  the  expiration 
of  four  years  all  soldiers  of  the  War  of  Independence  had 
been  paid  in  full,  while  twenty-six  millions  of  dollars  lay 
in  the  Treasury  for  public  improvements  and  future  use. 
Many  modern  sugar  mills  were  erected,  the  acreage  of  cane 
was  increased  and  much  new  machinery  was  brought  into 
the  country.  The  value  of  her  annual  sugar  crop  was  run- 
ning rapidly  into  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars.  Tobacco 
also,  representing  millions  in  money,  was  second  among 
her  exports. 

Beef  cattle  and  milk  cows,  to  replace  the  herds  deci- 
mated by  war,  were  imported  from  Texas,  Louisiana,  Flor- 
ida, Mexico  and  Venezuela.  These,  turned  into  the  rich 
potreros  of  Camaguey,  soon  revived  the  meat  industry. 
Pedigreed  stock  was  purchased  in  Kentucky,  Missouri  and 
Montana  with  which  to  improve  the  breeds,  and  the  stock- 
raising  began  to  flourish  as  never  before.  Over  4,000,000 
are  now  registered  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

ENCOURAGING  THE  AGRICULTURIST 

AN  experimental  "Estacion  Agronomica"  was  estab- 
lished at  Santiago  de  las  Vegas,  some  twenty  miles 
from  Havana,  while  other  "granjas"  or  branch  stations 
were  started  in  each  one  of  the  six  provinces.  Agricultural 
free  schools,  with  board  and  lodging  gratis,  are  maintained 
at  these  granjas  to  teach  practical  farming  and  educate  the 
children  of  rural  districts. 

The  Government's  Central  Agricultural  Station  today 
would  be  considered  a  credit  to  any  State  in  America. 
Here  are  found  nearly  every  grain,  fruit,  vegetable,  forest 
tree,  forage  and  textile  plant  known  to  the  tropical  and 
semi-tropical  world.  The  station  had  its  humble  beginning 
during  the  regime  of  General  Wood  some  seventeen  years 
ago,  and  today  is  the  pride  of  Secretary  Sanchez  Agramonte, 
and  of  its  able  director,  Dr.  Mario  Calvino. 
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During  the  first  Government  of  Intervention,  the  cul- 
tivation of  citrus  fruit  was  introduced  by  American  fruit 
farmers,  mostly  from  Florida.  Many  large  groves  were 
planted  in  the  provinces  of  Camaguey,  Havana,  Pinar  del 
Rio,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Pines.  These  groves,  although  some- 
times planted  on  lands  not  well  chosen,  have  formed,  never- 
theless, the  basis  of  an  industry  that  amounts  to  some  mil- 
lions of  dollars  annually. 

Pineapples,  too,  form  an  important  part  of  the  fruit 
industry  that  has  increased  marvelously  since  the  Flagler 
freight  ferries  began  carrying  daily  trains  of  pines  from 
Cuban  fields,  directly  to  the  various  points  of  consumption 
throughout  the  Northern  and  Middle  West  States.  Over  a 
million  crates  of  pineapples  are  thus  sent  to  the  United 
States  every  year  from  the  vicinity  of  Artemisa,  Bianca  and 
Punta  Brava.  The  surplus  of  the  big  crop  that  comes  in 
too  late  for  export  has  induced  the  erection  of  several  can- 
ning establishments  near  Havana,  but  there  is  room  for 
more  and  larger  ones. 

Several  large  nurseries  located  near  the  Government's 
Central  Experimental  Station  have  recently  placed  on  the 
market  in  limited  quantities  greatly  improved  varieties  of 
Cuba's  delicious  mangoes,  aguacates  and  other  rare  tropical 
products.  This  industry  in  time  will  prove  a  very  remuner- 
ative one. 

Another  important  industry  that  had  its  birth  in  Cuba 
some  forty  years  ago  was  suddenly  brought  into  prominence 
by  the  scarcity  of  sisal,  resulting  from  successive  revolutions 
that  have  practically  stopped  progress  in  Mexico  during 
the  last  five  years.  Many  of  the  sisal  millionaires  of  Me- 
rida,  disheartened  by  conditions  in  Yucatan,  came  to  Cuba 
and  soon  found  that  both  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  this 
country  are  better  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  henequen 
than  those  of  Mexico. 

As  a  result  we  have  today  great  fields  of  this  valuable 
textile  plant  that  along  the  auto  drives  from  Matanzas  to 
Cardenas  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see  toward  the 
horizon,  one  vast  expanse  of  bluish  green.     In  the  city  of 
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Matanzas  we  have  a  $3,000,000  rope  and  binding  twine 
plant  that  today  renders  Cuba  independent  in  the  matter  of 
cordage  which  will  soon  become  a  factor  among  exports  to 
the  United  States. 

CUBA'S  POTENTIAL  MINERAL  WEALTH 

BUT  notwithstanding  Cuba's  great  potential  wealth  in 
fertile  soil  and  ideal  climate,  recent  discoveries  seem 
to  justify  the  prediction  that  beneath  the  surface  lie  perhaps 
still  greater  riches  than  above.  That  her  great  central  and 
coast  ranges  of  mountains,  spurs  and  foothills  contain  won- 
derful wealth  in  minerals  has  long  been  suspected.  On 
both  the  north  and  south  coasts  of  Oriente  rich  deposits  of 
valuable  iron  ores  have  long  been  worked.  The  ore  in  both 
districts  lies  almost  on  the  surface  and  is  conveyed  to  ship- 
side  by  gravity  cables.  Approximately  a  million  tons  of 
this  nickelized  ore  is  shipped  abroad  annually,  the  Beth- 
lehem Steel  Company  taking  probably  the  greater  part  of  it. 
The  Iron  Age  some  months  ago,  in  estimating  the  extent  of 
the  iron  ores  in  various  sections  of  the  world,  assigned  to 
Cuba  an  available  supply  of  four  billion  tons,  with  a  half  a 
billion  tons  more  not  far  back  in  the  hills. 

The  Cubenos  or  native  Indians  of  Cuba  were  taking 
copper  ore  from  the  mine  now  known  as  "El  Cohre"  when 
Columbus  discovered  the  island  in  1492.  There  are  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  mine,  only  a  short  distance  from  the 
entrance  to  Santiago  Bay,  had,  for  many  centuries  before, 
been  the  chief  source  of  all  the  copper  used  among  the 
Indians  of  Florida  and  the  Gulf  coast  of  America.  Al- 
though one  of  the  oldest  mines  in  the  world,  it  is  still  worked 
whenever  the  price  of  the  metal  justifies. 

Copper  ores  are  found  scattered  throughout  the  islands 
and  are  especially  plentiful  in  Oriente  and  the  eastern  half 
of  Cuba.  But  the  richest  and  most  productive  mine  of  the 
republic  was  discovered  only  a  few  years  ago  in  the  extreme 
western  end  of  Pinar  del  Rio.  The  main  shaft  has  been 
carried  down  450  feet,  with  lateral  drifts  at  various  depths. 

In  1914  the  annual  yield  of  copper  was  valued  at  about 
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$5,000,000.  The  great  demand  for  copper  during  the  re- 
cent European  war,  of  course,  increased  both  the  produc- 
tion and  the  profit  from  this  deposit  of  Western  Cuba. 

Excellent  chrome  and  high  grade  manganese  are  found 
in  comparatively  large  deposits,  not  only  in  Oriente  and 
Camaguey,  but  in  the  central  provinces  of  Matanzas  and 
Las  Villas  or  Santa  Clara.  Many  other  valuable  ores,  such 
as  lead,  zinc,  tin,  antimony,  and  even  vanadium,  have  been 
found  associated  with  asphalt,  as  in  Santa  Clara  province. 

At  the  request  of  Secretary  of  Agriculture  General  San- 
chez Agramonte,  the  United  States  Government,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  has  promised  to  aid  Cuba  in 
making  a  thorough  geological  survey  and  mineralogical 
reconnoissance  of  the  island,  with  detailed  maps.  Presi- 
dent Menocal  sent  a  message  to  Congress  and  a  bill  was 
introduced  urging  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  with  which 
to  begin  the  work,  to  be  followed  by  similar  amounts  each 
year  until  the  task  was  completed. 

The  United  States  offered  to  assume  full  charge  and 
responsibility  for  the  accuracy  of  the  survey,  and  to  loan, 
not  only  its  best  engineers,  but  all  necessary  instruments  or 
other  aid  that  might  be  needed.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that 
Congress  will  soon  take  the  matter  up  seriously  and  vote 
the  appropriation  requested  by  the  President  for  this  most 
necessary  project. 

INCREASE  OF  BANKING  AND  GENERAL  WEALTH 

FOLLOWING  the  rapid  advance  in  the  cultivation  of 
cane,  tobacco,  henequen  and  other  agricultural  pro- 
ducts, as  well  as  the  sporadic  but  marvelous  development 
of  copper  and  minerals  in  general,  came  naturally  a  marked 
increase  in  banking  facilities  and  the  general  wealth  of  the 
country.  This  brought  with  it  a  great  expansion  in  build- 
ing and  improvements  of  all  kinds. 

The  Havana  of  today,  not  only  in  appearance  but  in 
reality,  is  very  different  from  the  old  Cuban  capital  of  1899, 
when  Spain  relinquished  her  control,  or  from  the  Havana 
of  1902,  when  the  flag  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  replaced 
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that  of  the  United  States,  at  the  end  of  the  first  Government 
of  American  Intervention. 

Cuba's  prosperity  seemed  assured  almost  from  the  first. 
The  sugar  industry,  under  conditions  not  equaled  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  assumed  a  leading  position  from 
the  start,  and  large,  modern  mills  were  added  to  the  coun- 
try's resources  every  year. 

Tobacco  also  found  an  important  place  in  the  island's 
annual  exports.  Each  year,  in  spite  of  our  little  political 
unpleasantness  in  1916,  showed  a  decided  increase  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  republic. 

Havana  in  1902,  although  a  clean,  orderly  city,  was 
badly  crowded.  Many  old-time  mansions  occupied  by 
families  of  wealth  were  still  located  within  the  former 
walled  section  of  the  metropolis.  Even  on  the  Prado,  and 
in  that  newer  part  of  the  city  west  of  it,  the  old  custom  of 
placing  private  residences  on  the  edge  of  the  sidewalk  still 
prevailed.  The  city  had  not  begun  to  grow  or  spread  out, 
although  sporadic  building  on  vacant  lots  became  common, 
and  occasional  one-story  houses  were  torn  down  to  make 
way  for  structures  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  stories. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  first  Intervention,  some  Ameri- 
can army  officials  who  remained  in  Cuba,  evidently  tired  of 
residing  in  houses  whose  gardens  consisted  of  small  patios 
between  four  walls,  erected  a  very  pretty  villa  with  wide 
porches  and  amply  shaded  grounds  out  in  Vedado.  The 
Cuban  population  drove  by,  looked  and  marveled.  It  was 
a  new  idea,  an  innovation,  strictly  American,  but  they 
liked  it. 

Vedado,  before  the  time  of  the  republic,  was  prac- 
tically a  barren  waste  from  Infanta  to  the  Almandares 
river,  covered  with  thin  grass,  rocks  and  several  varieties 
of  cacti.  It  was  inhabited  mostly  by  stray  goats  and  boasted 
of  a  few  cheap  country  houses  and  two  tumble-down 
churches.  One  might  purchase  any  acre  on  the  district 
for  $20.    Today  you  will  pay  that  much  for  a  square  meter. 

The  officers'  villa,  with  its  green  lawns,  clean  walks 
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and  shade  trees,  on  Linea  street,  caught  the  fancy  of  resi- 
dents in  the  crowded  city,  and  soon  a  second  chalet  of  stone 
was  built  near  by.  The  street-car  line  was  extended  to  the 
Almendares  and  the  building  of  villas,  surrounded  by  green 
lawns,  flowers  and  shade  trees,  became  a  fad. 

SUBURBAN  IMPROVEMENTS  AND  GOOD  ROADS 

A  FEW  far-sighted  men  bought  up  all  Vedado  from 
the  sea  to  the  crest  of  Principe  Hill  and  far  beyond, 
and  thus  began  the  craze  for  suburban  additions  in  Havana. 
Americans  started  the  innovations  of  industry,  as  you  care 
to  term  it,  in  1901,  and  soon  "everybody  was  doing  it." 

For  a  century  or  more  country  roads  or  wooded  trails 
led  from  the  western  gates  of  the  old  walled  city  out  into 
the  interior  of  the  Province.  Along  these  rural  highways 
scattering  clusters  of  summer  residences  had  been  built  long 
ago,  eventually  being  included  in  the  city  proper.  Beyond 
and  around  these  were  laid  out  suburban  additions.  Ve- 
dado was  the  first,  then  came  Jesus  del  Monte,  followed  by 
Cerro  and  later  Principe  Hill. 

Today  the  building  of  beautiful  drives,  paved  streets 
frequently  crossed  by  wide  double  avenues,  all  shaded,  and 
illuminated  with  pretentious  lights,  around  the  city  of  Ha- 
vana, has  been  reduced  to  an  art,  and  fortunes  are  made  in 
the  turnover  of  suburban  properties  every  few  months. 

Vedado  marched  west  five  miles,  out  to  the  Playa  or 
bathing  beach,  and  south  to  Camp  Columbia,  established  by 
General  Wood,  and  the  Country  Club.  And  beyond  the 
latter,  mile  after  mile  of  beautiful  macadam  or  asphalt 
drives  have  been  completed  to  the  town  of  Arroyo  Arenas. 
Cerro  has  grown  out  to  Palatine  and  La  Cienega.  Jesus  del 
Monte  has  covered  the  Lomas  or  hills  of  Vibora  and  Arroyo 
Apolo,  with  extensions  east  over  the  plains  of  Luyano. 

This  growth  has  gone  so  far  and  so  fast  that  only  by 
consistent  driving  over  new  territory  in  a  motor  can  one  keep 
track  of  it.  Houses  on  houses  have  been  or  are  being  built 
by  thousands  and  an  empty  one  is  never  found.  They  are 
all  sold  or  rented  before  they  are  half  completed.    Among 
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these  beautiful  chalets,  costing  from  five  to  fifty  thousand 
dollars  each,  not  one  is  built  of  wood.  Nothing  but  cream 
white  cut  stone  or  decorated  concrete  is  tolerated. 

HAVANA'S  REAL  ESTATE  BOOM 

MAVANA  is  building  not  only  south  and  westward, 
but  also  upward  or  skyward.  Old  two-  and  even 
three-story  buildings  are  torn  down  to  be  replaced  by  seven-, 
eight-  and  nine-story  concrete  structures.  The  sky  line  of 
Havana  from  Cabanas  across  the  bay,  or  from  University 
Hill  on  the  west,  changes  from  month  to  month  so  that  one 
can  hardly  recognize  a  picture  of  the  city  of  the  year  before. 

With  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  metropolis  came 
a  corresponding  demand  for  building  material,  cement, 
sand,  lime,  brick  and  stone.  Brick  and  tile-yards  by  the 
score  have  sprung  up  on  all  sides  and  are  supplying  orders 
at  their  own  price.  Several  big  cement  plants  are  working 
overtime.  Iron  I-beams  and  reinforcing  rods  are  imported 
by  shiploads.  Pine  lumber,  used  mostly  for  scaffolding, 
sells  at  $90  per  thousand.  Labor  of  all  kinds  is  in  demand 
at  good  prices  everywhere,  and  our  Government  is  very 
efficient  in  taking  care  of  agitators,  domestic  and  foreign. 

With  the  unprecedented  growth  and  prosperity,  many 
varied  industries  have  recently  started.  Breweries,  of  which 
there  are  three  in  Havana,  were  making  the  first,  and  all 
are  prospering.  One  of  these  boasts  of  making  and  selling 
sixty  million  bottles  of  beer  last  year.  The  malt  barley 
comes  in  lead-lined  boxes  from  Europe  and  the  hops  from 
the  United  States.  Cuba  furnishes  the  water  and  other 
essentials. 

DISCOVERY  OF  SILICA  DEPOSITS 

THE  tremendous  demand  for  bottles  brought  about  a 
new  industry.  Not  far  from  the  town  of  Sabalo,  in 
western  Pinar  del  Rio,  not  long  ago  was  discovered  a  large 
deposit  of  wonderfully  pure  silica  sand.  It  covers  several 
thousands  of  acres  to  a  depth  varying  from  three  to  eight 
feet.    From  the  deposit  is  brought  material  for  quite  a  large 
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bottle  factory,  established  near  the  Palatino  Brewery  in 
1917,  so  that  Cuban-made  glass  bottles  are  now  plentiful 
for  all  purposes. 

Some  three  thousand  acres  of  this  silica  deposit  are  of  a 
very  superior  quality,  over  99  per  cent  pure.  The  company 
controlling  it  has  just  completed  a  new  plant  near  Havana 
where  glassware  of  all  kinds  will  soon  be  blown  and  placed 
on  the  market,  thus  rendering  the  republic,  to  a  large  extent 
at  least,  independent  of  outside  sources  in  its  needs  of  glass 
products. 

Rubber  tires,  too,  for  trucks  and  autos,  are  today  made 
in  Cuba,  and  compete  successfully  with  the  imported  arti- 
cles from  the  United  States.  The  great  number  of  machines 
in  Havana,  however,  seem  to  furnish  plenty  of  business 
for  both  the  foreign  and  domestic  trade. 

The  American  Steel  Company  has  established  a  very 
efficient  railway-car  factory  and  assembling  plant  near  Ha- 
vana, where  hundreds  of  modern  cane  cars  are  turned  out 
every  month  for  the  big  sugar  mills  and  estates  of  the  island. 
This  company  is  making  an  addition  to  its  plant  for  the 
construction  of  locomotives.  High  grade  roofing  material 
also  is  now  being  manufactured  for  the  home  market,  since 
wooden  shingles  are  not  used  in  Cuba. 

VALUABLE  ALCOHOL  INDUSTRY 

ALCOHOL  is  an  industry  whose  potential  importance 
or  value  to  Cuba,  and  to  the  world  for  that  matter,  is 
just  beginning  to  attract  attention  in  Havana.  Next  to  water 
it  is  the  greatest  solvent  known,  and  in  the  hundred  and  one 
industries  in  which  it  plays  a  vital  part,  an  agent  for  which 
there  is  no  substitute. 

Alcohol  is  made  (or  was  once  made)  from  corn  and 
other  grains  in  the  United  States,  and  in  Europe  largely 
from  potatoes.  But  grain  and  tubers  today  are  so  high  in 
price  and  in  such  demand  for  food,  that  their  use  as  a 
source  of  alcohol  for  industrial  purposes  is  practically 
barred.    Then  again,  the  manufacture  of  other  than  dena- 
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tured  or  poisonous  alcohol  in  the  United  States  is  prohibited 
by  law. 

Sugar,  of  course,  or  molasses,  is  the  cheapest  product 
from  which  alcohol  can  be  made.  Black  molasses,  a  by- 
product and  almost  a  waste  product  in  the  manufacture  of 
sugar,  will  yield  from  30  to  SO  per  cent  of  alcohol,  accord- 
ing to  the  sugar  content  that  remains  in  the  molasses. 
"Black  strap"  is  worth  only  about  three  cents  per  gallon 
and  sometimes  less.  Its  conversion  into  alcohol  and  cologne 
spirits  for  pharmaceutical,  chemical  and  laboratory  pur- 
poses, for  wines,  cordials,  beverages,  perfumes,  dyeing  and 
other  industrial  uses  is  merely  a  matter  of  distilling  and 
rectifying. 

Alcohol,  too,  is  one  of  the  greatest  sources  of  energy 
known  to  physics.  As  a  source  of  motive  power  in  engines 
of  all  kinds,  its  force  is  only  a  shade  below  that  of  gasoline. 
As  a  clean,  efficient  fuel  it  is  perhaps  without  a  rival.  Cost 
alone  in  the  past  has  prevented  its  general  use.  To  manu- 
facture alcohol  from  grain  or  starch  foods,  today,  is  almost 
prohibitive,  but  from  molasses,  as  a  by-product  in  making 
of  sugar  in  Cuba,  its  cost  is  insignificant. 

CUBA  THE  WORLD'S  SUGAR  BOWL 

'TPHE  1920  yield  of  sugar  in  Cuba  is  estimated  at  4,500,- 
-UL  000  tons,  which  is  equivalent  to  33,230,767  bags  of 
sugar  of  325  pounds  each.  The  by-products  of  this  quantity 
of  sugar  will  be  approximately  200,000,000  gallons  of  mo- 
lasses. This  will  yield  about  80,000,000  gallons  of  alcohol. 
The  energy  derived  from  a  gallon  of  alcohol  will  carry  a 
Ford  car  fifteen  miles,  so  that  the  potential  energy  of  the 
alcohol  contained  in  this  year's  crop  of  cheap  "black  strap" 
molasses  is  sufficient  to  drive  a  Ford  1,250,000,000  miles,  or 
60,000  times  around  the  earth.  The  value  of  this  alcohol 
at  present  market  prices  would  be  about  $60,000,000.  So 
that  one  may  say  that  we  have  latent  energy  in  Cuba  "to 
burn." 

The  incessant  demand  for  sugar  during  the  European 
war  has,   together  with   the   increased   price,   caused  our 
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acreage  of  cane  to  more  than  double,  and  greatly  augmented 
the  output.  At  the  price  at  which  sugar  is  now  selling,  the 
present  or  1920  crop  will  have  a  money  value  of  $1,080,- 
000,000.  And  yet,  not  over  a  third  of  our  available  sugar 
lands  are  under  cultivation  in  cane. 

It  is  not  an  idle  boast  to  say  that  Cuba,  the  "Sugar 
Bowl  of  the  World,"  could  if  necessary  supply  all  the  civil- 
ized nations  of  the  earth  with  sugar.  Mr.  Sutton,  the  cele- 
brated agricultural  engineer  of  New  York  and  Peru,  has 
stated  that  Cuba,  with  irrigation,  could  easily  sustain  a 
population  of  fifty  million  inhabitants,  could  feed  them 
with  home  produce,  meats,  fish,  vegetables  and  fruit,  "with 
coffee  and  cordials  on  the  side." 


INERTIA 

By  Ada  Melville  Shaw 

I  saw  a  Star  the  other  day; 

It  shone  down  on  me  from  the  sky; 

I  heard  it  say: 

"This  way  lies  light;  come  out!  come  up! 
There's  room  to  spare  where  planets  wheel 
And  place  to  sup. 

"Stay  not  below  like  weighted  clod; 
Spread  the  strong  wings  of  lifting  thought 
And  reach  for  God. 

"He's  here!    Doubt  not,  O  loitering  one! 
You've  only  need  to  hear,  to  will — 
The  flight's  begun. 

"He  is  the  start  and  He  the  goal 
And  He  the  Path  that  lies  between : 
He  is  the  Whole!" 

So  said  a  Star  the  other  day, 
Shining  upon  me  from  the  sky, 
Yet — here  I  stay. 


WHY  VENUS  MIGHT 
TALK  TO  US 

By  Charles  Greeley  Abbot,  D.Sc. 

[Assistant  Secretary  Smithsonian  Institute] 


Dr.  Abbot,  being  a  scientist  and  philosopher  as  well, 
finds  in  the  suggestion  that  the  Earth's  wireless  signals 
may  be  tampered  with  by  some  mysterious  communi- 
cation with  Venus  a  reasonable  excuse.  He  even  goes 
further  in  his  belief  that  perhaps  the  inhabitants  of 
Venus  have  solved  the  social  problems  that  confront  us. 
He  denies  life  to  all  other  planets,  such  as  Mars,  Jupiter, 
Saturn,  Uranus  and  Neptune,  and  concludes  that 
Venus,  being  a  twin  planet  to  the  Earth  in  size  and  mass, 
having  almost  the  identical  temperature  of  the  Earth, 
might  easily  be  inhabited. 


ARE  we  soon  to  talk  to  beings  of  another  planet? 
A\  If   the  happy  day  should  come  when  fluent 

-^  -^-intercourse  prevails,  there  is  one  question  above  all 
others,  I  believe,  which  it  is  our  interest  to  ask.    It  is  this: 

"Do  all  suffer  there  and  die?" 

Unless  Venus  answers  "Yes"  to  this  question,  she  has 
no  saving  message  to  a  sister  world  shuddering  before  im- 
pending disaster,  where  there  is  no  living  prophetic  states- 
man with  the  gifts  and  authority  to  guide  society  through 
the  coming  crisis.  But  if  the  affirmative  answer  comes  we 
may  cry  out: 

"Is  happiness  nevertheless  general  with  you?"  If 
again  the  answer  comes  "Yes"  we  shall  know  that  they 
practice  the  Golden  Rule  with  Common  Sense,  and  we 
shall  say: 

"We  implore  you  to  tell  us  how  you  learned  to  pass 
the  stage  of  individual  strife,  the  deadlier  sequel  of  group 
and  national  welfare,  and  attained  to  love  your  neighbors 
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as  yourself,  counting  as  neighbors  all  of  every  land  and 
clime  who  suffer  and  need  help?" 

They  may  have  solved  this  problem,  and  have  come  to 
live  as  brothers  under  just,  humane,  profound  and  stable 
laws  and  customs,  which  we  could  copy  if  we  knew  them. 

What  reason  is  there  to  believe  that  beings  of  the  in- 
telligence to  make  wireless  signals  to  us  exist  on  other 
planets?  Wireless  experts  have  raised  the  question,  and 
one  of  them  has  calculated  that  the  thing  is  possible  so  far 
as  space  is  concerned,  if  we  do  not  spare  expense. 

OUR  EARTH  AND  ITS  NEIGHBORS 

THE  Moon  is  our  nearest  neighbor  and  co-planet  with 
ourselves.  Astronomers  usually  call  the  Earth  the 
planet  and  the  Moon  merely  a  satellite.  Except  for  un- 
equal size  one  is  as  much  a  planet  and  as  much  a  satellite  as 
the  other.  They  revolve  together  round  the  Sun,  and  rotate 
together  about  their  common  center  of  gravity.  But  as  the 
Earth  is  of  four  times  as  great  diameter  as  the  Moon,  and 
is  eighty-one  times  as  massive,  it  is  the  controlling  member 
of  the  partnership,  and  swings  the  Moon  as  the  big  boy  at 
school  does  the  little  one  in  the  game  of  "Crack  the  Whip." 

At  240,000  miles  distance  the  Moon  is  beautifully  seen 
and  studied  by  the  aid  of  a  telescope.  It  is  a  waterless, 
airless,  mountainous  desert.  There  is  no  probability  what- 
ever that  intelligent  beings  can  be  there. 

What  of  our  great  benefactor,  the  Sun?  No  living 
thing,  scarcely  even  the  hardiest  chemical  compound,  can 
exist  there  because  of  the  intense  heat.  On  Earth  the  hot- 
test thing  is  the  electric  arc,  which  not  only  melts  but  turns 
into  gas  every  substance.  The  spectroscope,  and  the  heat 
measuring  appliances,  show  that  the  solar  temperature  is 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  arc.  Hydrogen  would 
not  burn  in  pure  oxygen  on  the  Sun,  but  water,  if  it  could 
ever  reach  there  as  steam,  would  be  instantly  separated 
into  these  component  gases. 

Circling  the  Sun,  beyond  the  orbit  of  the  Earth,  lie 
five   great   planets,    Mars,   Jupiter,    Saturn,    Uranus,    and 
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Neptune.  Within  the  Earth's  orbit  there  are  two,  Venus 
and  Mercury.  Which,  if  any,  of  these  is  suitable  for  life? 
The  planets  naturally  divide  into  two  equal  groups 
whose  members  differ  significantly  in  density.  The  four 
inner  planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Earth  and  Mars,  are  not 
very  unlike  in  this  respect.  Of  the  four  outer  planets,  Ju- 
piter, the  most  dense,  is  only  1.3  times  as  heavy  as  an  equal 
volume  of  water.  We  have  hardly  any  earth,  stones,  or 
metals,  so  light  as  this.  It  is  most  probable  that  these  four 
planets  are  mainly  gaseous.  For  this  reason  alone,  and  for 
several  others,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  think  of  them 
as  proper  abodes  of  intelligent  life. 

Whatever  may  be  the  number  of  habitable  spheres  at- 
tending those  other  suns — the  stars — they  lie  so  distant 
from  us  that  it  is  idle  even  to  speculate  upon  the  possibility. 
Truly,  among  the  heavenly  host,  three  thousand  millions 
strong,  it  would  seem  strange  indeed  if  none  like  our  Sun 
had  its  attendant  train  of  planets.  Doubtless  there  are 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  such  worlds,  some  of  them  fit 
for  life.  Possibly  it  was  of  these  that  our  Lord  was  speak- 
ing when  He  said,  "Other  sheep  I  have  which  are  not  of  this 
fold.    Them  also  I  must  bring." 

ARE  MERCURY,  VENUS  AND  MARS  HABITABLE? 

TO  us,  however,  the  question  has  narrowed  itself  to  this : 
Are  Mercury,  Venus  and  Mars  fit  for  habitation?  The 
answer  requires  us  to  consider  for  a  moment  the  most  im- 
portant requisites  of  life.  Animals  live  on  plants.  Plants 
require  warmth,  light,  water,  carbon  compounds,  and  cer- 
tain inorganic  salts.  But  are  we  justified  in  supposing  that 
in  a  climate  where  water  would  be  changed  to  ice  or  steam, 
life  would  be  impossible?  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  that 
water  in  the  rigid  form  of  ice  could  serve  a  living  being 
as  a  prime  part  of  his  makeup.  Where  would  be  the  flexi- 
bility of  motion  required  to  circulate  the  food  and  carry 
on  the  functions  of  the  body?  It  may  indeed  be  urged  that 
other  liquids  might  take  the  place  of  water.  But  the  prop- 
erties of  water  are  unique.     An  almost  universal  solvent, 
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its  solutions  possess  electrical  and  chemical  properties  so 
far  more  wonderful  than  any  others  that  comparison  is 
impossible. 

Aside  from  water,  one  must  insist  on  the  element  car- 
bon as  indispensable  to  life.  The  spectroscope  teaches  us 
that  all  the  heavenly  bodies  are  of  the  same  chemical  ele- 
ments. Our  Earth  has  samples  of  all  of  the  star-building 
materials  and  we  know  well  their  combinations.  Among 
all  these  elements  there  is  none  that  has  the  versatility  of 
carbon.  Its  compounds  are  innumerable,  and  of  the  most 
bewildering  complexity.  It  only  can  be  the  basis  of  life, 
which  seems  to  require  the  most  complex  of  the  mysterious 
intricacies  of  carbon  chain-building  for  its  simplest  crea- 
tures. These  complex  life  substances,  however,  are  broken 
down  by  temperatures  like  that  of  steam,  and  mostly  rigid 
at  temperatures  like  that  of  ice.  Within  this  temperature 
range,  from  freezing  to  boiling,  we  must  believe  lies  all  the 
theatre  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

Light,  too,  is  necessary,  but  its  requirements  are  more 
elastic.  Plants  grow  and  animals  thrive  where  the  light 
is  a  thousand-fold  less  than  daylight,  and  the  full  sun  is 
far  from  being  too  strong  for  most  of  them.  All  three  of 
our  planets  would  satisfy  the  requirements  as  to  light.  We 
must  test  their  qualifications  as  to  temperature  and  moisture. 
In  so  doing  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  influence  of 
moisture  on  temperature.  The  water  vapor  and  clouds  in 
the  Earth's  atmosphere  seem  to  be  responsible  for  main- 
taining our  average  temperature  fully  50  degrees  Fahren- 
heit above  what  it  would  be  if,  notwithstanding  their  ab- 
sence, the  Sun  shone  no  more  intensely  on  the  Earth  than 
now.  Besides  this,  the  range  of  temperature  between  day 
and  night,  shade  and  sunlight,  would  be  enormously  in- 
creased if  the  moist  atmospheric  blanket  were  removed,  as 
all  who  live  in  deserts  know. 

Without  wearying  my  readers  with  details,  I  give  in 
the  table  some  of  the  salient  facts  about  Mercury,  Venus, 
Earth,  Mars,  and  the  Moon: 
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Mercury 

3030 

4.4(?) 

0.045 

0.2(?) 

36,000,000 

(0 

88 

7 

Venus  .... 

7700 

4.9 

0.816 

0.8 

67,200,000 

(?) 

225 

59 

Earth  .... 

7918 

5.5 

1.000 

1.0 

92,900,000 

24 

365 

44 

Mars 

44230 

3.9 

0.107 

0.4 

141,500,000 

24H 

687 

15 

Moon  .... 

2160 

3.4 

0.012 

0.16 

92,900,000 

656 

365 

7 

Calculating  by  the  squares  of  the  distances  we  see  that 
the  Sun  shines  about  seven  times  as  strongly  on  Mercury, 
twice  as  strongly  on  Venus,  and  only  four-tenths  as  strongly 
on  Mars  as  on  the  Earth.  But  considering  the  reflecting 
powers  also,  these  numbers  become  twelve,  one  and  one- 
tenth,  and  six-tenths,  respectively.  Obviously  Mercury, 
like  the  Moon,  as  its  reflecting  power  shows,  is  an  airles3, 
waterless  waste,  and  baked  besides  by  twelve-fold  torrid 
heat.    There  can  be  no  thought  of  life  upon  Mercury  I 


POPULAR  MYTHS  ABOUT  MARS 

MANY  popular  writers  have  claimed  great  things  for 
Mars  as  the  abode  of  life.  I  cannot  accept  this  view. 
Director  Campbell,  of  Lick  Observatory,  in  two  widely  dif- 
ferent and  extremely  beautiful  and  thorough  researches, 
satisfied  astronomers  that  the  water  vapor  in  the  Martian 
atmosphere  is  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  trifling  quantity 
which  prevails  over  Mount  Hamilton  in  the  coldest  clear 
nights  of  winter.  Thus,  without  the  Earth's  moist  atmos- 
pheric blanket,  and  with  only  six-tenths  the  solar  heating, 
the  average  Martian  temperature  should  be  60  degrees  be- 
low zero  Fahrenheit.  Telescopic  observations  reveal  no 
clouds  on  Mars.  Its  most  talked  of  features  are  dimly  vis- 
ible markings  called  fancifully  by  some  "canals,"  but  by 
observers  like  Barnard,  Hale  and  others,  studying  under 
ideal  conditions,  regarded  merely  as  irregularities  in  the 
planet's  contour  and  soil  composition,  which  at  the  immense 
distance  are  on  the  limit  of  telescopic  vision,  and  take  on  one 
shape  or  another  according  to  the  observer's  interpretation. 

In  the  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society  of  the 
Pacific,  April,  1918,  Dr.  Campbell  has  confronted  in  par- 
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allel  columns  the  descriptions,  sketches  and  conclusions  of 
the  two  most  prominent  observers  of  Martian  "canals." 
There  is  apparent  such  widely  contradictory  testimony  as 
would  be  expected  of  two  persons  who  should  try  to  de- 
scribe the  landscape  of  the  Moon  without  ever  having  used 
a  telescope.  In  view  of  the  immense  distance,  and  the 
equal  inadequacy  of  the  telescope  for  Mars  and  the  naked 
eye  for  the  Moon,  it  is  probable  that  both  the  Martian 
accounts  are  as  remote  as  theirs  would  be  from  the  truth. 
All  observers,  of  course,  are  agreed  as  to  the  existence  of 
markings  and  shadings  of  color  on  Mars,  but  to  suppose 
that  we  see  there  the  engineering  works  of  intelligent  beings 
is  merely  fanciful.  As  for  the  polar  caps  which  form  and 
melt  with  the  Martian  seasons,  the  best  opinion  is  in  doubt 
whether  these  may  be  thin  deposits  of  hoar  frost  from  the 
traces  of  water  vapor  in  the  atmosphere,  or  frozen  carbonic 
acid  gas,  which,  in  view  of  the  low  temperture  of  Mars,  is 
perhaps  as  probable. 

VENUS'  FAVORABLE  PROSPECT 

MERCURY  being  surely  uninhabitable,  and  Mars 
most  certainly  inhospitable,  there  remains  only 
Venus  as  a  possible  abode  for  life.  Here  we  must  be  struck 
by  the  favorable  prospect.  A  twin  planet  to  the  Earth  in 
size  and  mass,  largely  covered  by  clouds  indicative  of  abun- 
dant moisture;  probably  at  almost  identical  temperatures 
to  ours,  Venus  appears  lacking  in  no  essential  to  habitability. 
It  is  only  because  the  clouds  have  always  prevented  a  tele- 
scopic view  of  its  surface  that  Venus  excites  no  popular 
interest  like  that  aroused  by  Mars.  If  it  should  be  reserved 
for  the  early  future  to  exchange  intelligence  with  our  near- 
est planetary  neighbor  after  the  Moon,  the  popular  apathy 
would  naturally  be  changed  to  the  most  lively  interest. 

It  is  superfluous  to  remark  how  eagerly  the  public 
would  await  the  development  of  a  common  language  of 
communication.  What  explorer  from  Africa  or  Thibet 
would  have  an  absorbing  story  to  relate  comparable  for  a 
moment  with  his  who  should  tell  of  the  scenes  and  customs 
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of  another  world!  Obviously  the  first  rudiments  of  lan- 
guage, which  we  could  hardly  fail  to  share,  would  be  the 
numbers  one,  two,  three,  etc.  These,  if  repeated  by  wireless 
in  suitable  groups,  we  may  suppose  could  suffice  both  to 
excite  the  attention  and  to  convince  the  receivers  of  the  in- 
telligence of  the  beings  of  either  world.  Intelligence,  how- 
ever, is  self-evident  if  wireless  signals  are  actually  received, 
so  that  we  could  well  hope  that  in  no  unreasonable  time 
good  will  and  earnest  effort  on  both  sides  would  evolve  a 
working  language. 

Then  we  should  ask: 

"Do  you  know  if  God,  the  creator  and  lover  of  all  that 
He  made,  lives,  and  lives  eternally?  Shall  we  also  live 
eternally  though  we  die?  What  proofs  have  you  of  these 
things?" 

Such  are  the  fundamentals  which  one  world  may  tell 
the  other.  Centuries  can  never  exhaust  the  absorbing  in- 
terest of  the  details  of  life  in  all  its  forms,  the  history,  gov- 
ernments, society,  art,  literature,  inventions,  hope,  that  may 
unfold  if  Venus  is  inhabited  and  can  commune  with  us. 


BEAUTY'S  BURDEN 
By  Charles  Wharton  Stork 

I  am  weighed  down  beneath  a  clustering  load 
Of  fragrances,  rich  sounds  and  lovely  shapes, 
Like  one  who  toils  along  a  doubtful  road 
With  the  glad  wealth  of  purple-glinting  grapes. 
I  seem  to  stagger  from  an  ancient  city 
With  golden  armor,  swords,  fierce  jewels,  rings, — 
Treasure  that  stirs  deep  memories  with  the  pity 
Of  fate-foiled  heroes  and  forgotten  kings. 
And  then  I  dream  I  bear  a  love-ripe  maiden, 
Whose  folded  eyelids  flutter;  and  I  thirst 
To  touch  her  throat,  her  lips,  till,  rapture-laden, 
It  seems  at  length  as  if  my  heart  would  burst. 
Yet,  Beauty-faint,  I  would  not  lose  one  shade, 
Or  note  or  scent  that  Beauty's  hand  hath  made. 


It's  Leap  Year 


The  Cosmic  Ventriloquist 


ABOVE  ALL— PATRIOTISM! 

A  SEVEN-POINT  REMEDY  FOR  OUR  HECTIC 

AFTER-WAR  FEVER 

By  Hon.  Josephus  Daniels 

[Secretary  of  the  Navy] 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  herewith  frankly  reviews 
his  own  position  as  the  administrative  head  of  the  Navy 
Department  during  the  war.  In  view  of  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  his  administration,  THE 
FORUM  asked  Secretary  Daniels  for  an  expression  of  his 
national  spirit.  This  article  is,  therefore,  his  declara- 
tion of  patriotic  endeavor,  supported  by  the  facts  of  his 
own  administrative  period. 


N  the  early  days  of  the  war  there  were  just  two  ques- 
tions that  gave  pause  to  the  American  people.  They 
never  doubted  the  readiness,  valor  and  fighting  quality 
of  our  youths.  They  knew  all  they  needed  was  training  and 
munitions  and  ships.  As  to  the  first,  the  young  men  hurried 
into  the  camps  with  a  zeal  and  a  determination  to  learn  the 
arts  of  successful  warfare  that  soon  made  them  the  equals 
in  fighting  power  of  men  trained  for  a  generation  to  the 
goose-step. 

Could  we  quickly  produce  the  munitions  and  supplies 
for  the  troops? 

That  was  a  question  that  we  asked  rather  anxiously  in 
the  early  days  of  1917.  It  was  answered  by  the  manufac- 
turers, business  men  and  mechanics  in  a  way  that  makes 
their  contribution  to  the  winning  of  the  war  monumental. 
Our  industries  were  organized  for  peace.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  we  organized  them  to  produce  swords  instead  of 
plows,  guns  instead  of  harvesters,  torpedoes  instead  of  fur- 
naces, aeroplanes  instead  of  automobiles.  This  miracle  was 
not  wrought  as  rapidly  as  was  desired,  but  it  broke  all 
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records,  and  before  the  end  of  the  war  the  production  for 
military  and  kindred  purposes  was  so  remarkable  as  to  win 
the  applause  of  the  world,  except,  of  course,  those  who  have 
the  courage  of  a  jack-rabbit  in  performance. 

Could  we  produce  ships?  That  was  the  paramount 
question.  With  us  shipbuilding  was  a  craft,  not  a  trade. 
There  is  no  better  place  in  the  world  to  build  ships  than  on 
the  Delaware,  and  yet  as  a  nation  we  had  been  so  blind  as 
to  send  our  steel  abroad  for  other  countries  to  fashion  it  into 
ships  to  carry  most  of  our  own  commerce  and  trade  of  the 
world.  We  had  a  great  Navy  Yard  in  Philadelphia,  and 
yet  up  to  1914  it  had  no  ways  or  facilities  to  construct  even 
lesser  naval  craft.  We  acted  as  if  we  thought  we  could  de- 
pend upon  the  Navy  of  some  other  country  to  care  for  us 
and  meet  our  responsibility  instead  of  building  our  own 
great  Navy, 

It  was  not  until  1916  that  we  really  adopted  a  con- 
structive program  for  a  Navy  worthy  of  the  great  Republic. 
In  addition  to  the  250  destroyers,  completed  or  nearing 
completion,  and  our  dreadnoughts  and  scout  cruisers  com- 
pleted or  under  construction,  we  now  have  under  contract 
sixteen  of  the  greatest  fighting  ships  ever  devised.  And  if 
we  are  wise,  we  will  not  cease  naval  expansion  until  the 
American  Navy  is  in  size  and  power  worthy  of  the  nation's 
greatness  and  responsibility.  The  League  of  Nations  would 
make  possible  an  end  of  competitive  navy  building  by  free 
nations,  but  our  wealth  and  position  would  require  us  to 
furnish  as  large  a  proportion  of  naval  strength  to  guarantee 
the  world's  peace  and  international  equality  as  is  supplied 
by  any  other  nation.  The  war  taught  us  that  our  ocean 
frontiers  are  not  the  protection  we  had  supposed. 

Could  we  furnish  the  ships  needed  in  the  early  days 
of  1917  to  do  all  we  desired  to  end  the  submarine  menace 
and  to  carry  our  more  than  two  million  troops  to  Europe? 

We  could  not. 

The  order  and  the  practise  in  the  Navy  was  "full  steam 
ahead"  with  the  all  too  few  destroyers  we  had  and  the  con- 
struction of  all  that  old  and  newly  created  plants  could 
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build  under  whip  and  spur.  We  never  had  as  many  as  we 
desired,  but  we  utilized  every  one  possible  and  placed  no 
limit  to  the  number  of  new  craft  that  could  be  constructed. 
Could  we  carry  our  troops  fast  enough  in  our  own 
bottoms? 

STUPID  NEGLECT  OF  OUR  MERCHANT  MARINE 

OUR  stupid  neglect  of  a  great  merchant  marine  for  a 
generation  compelled  us  to  turn  to  other  sources  for 
help  to  transport  and  convoy  our  soldiers,  a  task  which  the 
Navy  personnel  undertook,  in  perfect  co-operation  with 
the  Army.  We  put  every  possible  ship  of  our  own  into 
service;  we  did  a  great  thing  in  rapidly  converting  the  Ger- 
man interned  ships  into  transports  and  operating  them 
more  efficiently  than  the  Germans  could  operate  them;  we 
secured  from  Great  Britain  under  contract  many  ships  to 
transport  over  a  million  soldiers,  and  in  the  same  way 
secured  from  France  and  Italy  such  help  as  they  could 
furnish.  And  still  the  need  was  so  great,  not  only  for  carry- 
ing troops,  but  for  supplies  and  munitions,  that  giant  ship- 
yards were  hurriedly  constructed  and  we  built  merchant 
ships  as  rapidly  as  American  skill  and  American  industry 
could  turn  them  out.  Our  hindsight  is  always  better  than 
our  foresight.  If  the  Shipping  Board  legislation,  proposed 
by  President  Wilson  in  his  first  term,  had  been  promptly 
enacted,  our  need  for  ships  during  the  World  War  would 
not  have  made  us  so  dependent  upon  other  friendly  and  asso- 
ciated nations. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
now  that  the  stress  of  war  is  over? 

That  is  a  question  of  the  greatest  importance.  We  must 
never  again  become  dependent  upon  other  nations  to 
carry  our  products  in  their  bottoms,  to  route  merchant 
marine  lines,  to  fix  transportation  charges,  to  control  ocean 
insurance,  and  to  hold  the  chief  share  of  the  ocean-borne 
commerce  of  the  world.  The  prosperity  of  our  country, 
our  peculiar  duty  to  South  America,  and  our  obligation  to 
take  our  proper  place  in  international  commerce,  demands 
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a  going  forward  in  our  policy  of  building  up,  sustaining 
and  enlarging  a  great  merchant  marine  which  will  not  only 
serve  us  commercially  but  will  also  give  us  a  valuable  naval 
reserve. 

With  the  adoption  of  a  budget  system  and  the  steady 
improvement  in  management  of  public  business  there  will 
be  greater  need  for  experts  in  commercial  methods,  and  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  none  except  those  who  are  ex- 
perts will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  Government's  fiscal  and 
business  affairs.  There  are  many  such  in  Washington  now 
in  the  public  service,  most  of  them  self-trained,  but  new 
conditions  will  necessitate  the  call  for  many  more,  and  civil 
service  requirements  will  be  broadened  to  include  better 
knowledge  of  finance  and  accounting  than  has  heretofore 
been  regarded  essential.  There  is  a  big  field  open  to  ac- 
countants. The  pay  is  higher  and  the  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement greater  than  ever  before.  There  are  less  than 
3000  expert  accountants  in  America  as  compared  to  20,- 
000  in  England.  Abroad  it  is  reckoned  as  a  profession  and 
is  attaining  this  proper  rank  in  our  country. 

OUR  navy's  operations  well  handled 

THE  Navy  as  a  business  institution  was  in  close  touch 
with  the  great  captains  of  industry  and  the  great  cap- 
tains of  labor.  There  was  never  any  friction  or  lack  of 
team  work.  As  proof  that  the  guiding  principles  of  Navy 
business  are  fundamentally  sound,  the  war  caused  no  up- 
heaval in  the  organization  or  the  methods  of  the  Navy. 
The  enormous  increase  in  activities  required  only  a  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  the  peace-time  framework.  When 
it  suddenly  became  necesssary  to  acquire  large  stocks  of 
material,  construct  additional  vessels  and  in  many  ways  to 
operate  on  a  larger  scale  than  had  ever  been  done,  the  same 
methods  which  had  been  tried  and  proven  in  peace-time 
were  continued  in  use.  The  only  need  was  increased  capa- 
ble personnel,  closer  co-operation  with  the  business  world. 
The  Navy's  operations  at  home  and  abroad  were  handled 
so  well  as  to  secure  the  commendation  of  the  ablest  business 
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men  in  America,  some  of  whom  have  emulated  its  business 
system,  which,  in  some  respects,  may  serve  as  models  for 
the  methods  of  the  largest  civilian  establishments. 

In  its  purchasing  methods  used  for  the  obtaining  of 
huge  quantities  of  materials  of  the  most  varied  kinds,  the 
Navy  is  not  excelled  by  any  organization  in  the  commercial 
world.  In  the  custody  and  issuance  of  such  materials,  not 
even  the  railway  storekeepers  handle  the  volume  or  variety 
that  is  handled  in  the  Navy.  As  providers  of  subsistence 
on  the  grand  scale,  the  largest  industrial  enterprises  do  not 
attain  the  magnitude  of  the  Navy's  operations.  As  record- 
ers and  inspectors  of  the  cost  of  fabricated  materials,  only 
certified  public  accountants  of  the  widest  experience  stand 
on  a  par  with  the  supply  officers  of  the  Navy. 

When  the  Armistice  was  signed  many  people  supposed 
all  the  clashes  had  ended  and  they  would  be  able  to  take 
their  ease  in  the  chimney  corner.  They  forgot  the  wise 
words  of  Mazzini :  "The  morrow  of  victory  is  more  per- 
ilous than  its  eve."  They  lacked  the  understanding,  born 
of  experience,  expressed  by  Clemenceau,  who,  upon  signing 
the  Armistice,  gave  expression  to  the  same  truth  when  he 
told  his  people:  "We  are  coming  to  a  difficult  time.  It  is 
harder  to  win  peace  than  to  win  war."  After  war  and  after 
elevation  comes  the  relapse  from  restraint  and  discipline, 
and  out  of  these  grow  the  dangers  which  confront  the  world 
today.  The  mind  of  the  people  has  not  recovered  from 
shell-shock.  There  is  but  one  remedy  for  the  hectic  fever 
that  inflicts  us  in  the  United  States  today,  and  that  remedy 
is  simple  and  effective,  warranted  to  kill  all  germs  of  an- 
archy and  all  bacilli  of  profiteering.  It  is,  taken  in  large 
doses,  copious  draughts  of  Americanism,  the  kind  of  Ameri- 
canism which  Washington  incarnated,  Jefferson  immor- 
talized in  the  Declaration,  Jackson  strengthened,  Lincoln 
illustrated,  and  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson 
have  emphasized  in  their  lives  and  teachings. 

THE  SEVEN  POINTS  OF  AMERICANISM 

AMERICANISM  is  like  a  white  star  with  seven  points. 
What  are  these  points? 
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First — Americanism  means  a  government  of  law  and 
order.  Its  first  business  is  to  exist  and  its  existence  depends 
upon  submission  to  will  of  the  majority  ascertained  in  con- 
stitutional and  lawful  ways.  There  is  welcome  in  America 
for  men  of  all  creeds  and  faiths,  freedom  to  advocate  any 
policy  of  government  provided  it  is  to  be  advanced  by  the 
ballot  and  not  by  lawlessness. 

Second — The  American  pledge  of  "equal  rights  to  all" 
must  be  kept  and  the  decree  of  "special  privileges  to  none" 
must  be  enforced.  These  two  terms  define  Americanism. 
From  the  beginning  those  obtaining  or  desiring  special 
privilege  have  sought  to  deny  equal  rights  to  others.  That 
is  the  eternal  clash.  There  can  be  no  real  Americanism 
that  does  not  guarantee  the  fundamental  right  of  equality 
to  all  and  inhibit  special  privilege  to  any. 

Third — Americanism  means  whole-hearted  and  single- 
minded  devotion  to  this  country  by  those  born  here  or  else- 
where. We  found  during  the  war  that  there  were  those 
who  were  influenced  by  some  other  country  than  America. 
It  is  still  true  that  there  are  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who  are  thinking  more  of  how  this  or  that  question  will 
concern  the  country  from  which  they  or  their  ancestors 
came  than  how  it  will  affect  America.  They  need  to  be 
Americanized  and  told  they  are  un-American  if  they  vote 
on  any  issue  except  as  100-per  cent  American  citizens.  We 
sent  a  British  ambassador  home  once  because  he  presumed 
to  take  part  in  American  politics.  If  there  are  men  of  Brit- 
ish blood,  or  German  blood,  or  Irish  blood,  or  Italian  blood, 
in  America  whose  votes  are  to  be  cast  in  consideration  of 
what  the  country  from  which  they  came  is  supposed  to  want 
America  to  do,  what  better  right  in  all  conscience  has  such 
an  alien  at  heart  to  find  harbor  and  home  in  America  than 
the  ambassador  who  was  given  his  passports? 

Fourth — The  test  of  Americanism  so  far  as  it  applies 
to  politicians  of  all  parties,  and  which  must  be  emphasized, 
is  whether  they  are  appealing  to  the  hyphenated  vote  and 
organizing  it  so  it  may  hold  the  balance  of  power  in  politics, 
to  be  thrown  for  the  candidate  or  party  deemed  most  in 
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sympathy  with  some  policy  some  country  over  the  seas 
wishes  adopted.  Let  us  not  deceive  ourselves.  There  is  a 
well  organized  hyphenated  propaganda  in  America,  en- 
couraged by  politicians  who  wrap  the  flag  around  their 
bodies  and  sing  America  in  so  loud  a  tone  they  think  it  will 
enable  them  to  camouflage  their  hyphenated  politics. 

Fifth — Americanism  means  teaching  every  child  in 
America  to  talk  and  read  in  the  English  language.  It  is 
the  tongue  of  this  Republic,  and  the  sooner  every  child  is 
American  in  speech  the  sooner  he  will  be  American  in 
principle.  Our  public  schools  are  our  citadels  of  patri- 
otism. The  quickest  way  to  indoctrinate  all  Americans  in 
American  ideals  and  in  American  principles  is  to  make 
English  the  only  language  used  by  all  children  in  the  public 
schools.  This  is  not  incompatible  with  the  optional  study 
of  other  languages  by  children  of  advanced  years,  for  we 
must  never  narrow  our  knowledge  of  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  the  world's  masters  of  all  lands  and  tongues. 

Sixth — Americanism  guarantees  freedom  of  religion 
and  freedom  of  the  press  and  the  right  of  public  assemblage. 
Without  the  preservation  of  these  bulwarks  there  would  be 
no  Americanism  worth  saving.  Intolerance  and  bigotry 
found  their  early  foes  in  America  in  Jefferson  and  Frank- 
lin, and  there  is  need  to  be  vigilant  lest  they  be  lost  by  over- 
zeal  against  bigotry  and  against  license.  There  is  more 
danger  in  suppression  of  free  discussions  than  in  bolshevists. 
We  can  punish  and  deport  law-breakers  and  protect  our- 
selves from  their  anarchy.  To  prevent  free  discussion 
makes  for  stagnation  and  dries  up  the  spring  at  its  source. 

Seventh — Americanism  does  not  shut  all  doors  and  does 
not  keep  out  from  our  country  properly  accredited  men  and 
women  who  love  our  ways  and  wish  to  become  Americans. 
Restrictions  of  immigration  to  keep  out  anarchists  and  the 
like  is  essential,  but  America  must  still  offer  homes  and  wel- 
come to  law-abiding  and  liberty-loving  men  and  women 
who  will  become  an  integral  part  of  our  life.  We  must 
recognize  that  in  devotion  to  the  Americanism  of  equality 
of  opportunity,  and  devotion  to  law  and  order  many  foreign- 
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born  set  an  example  to  some  native-born  worthy  of  emula- 
tion. It  is  not  where  a  man  was  born,  but  where  his  heart 
is  and  where  his  undivided  loyalty  is  that  makes  the  genuine 
American. 

HIGH  TIME  TO  CALL  A  RECKONING 

THESE  seven  definitions  or  illustrations  of  American- 
ism are  in  keeping  with  the  inspired  teachings  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  tense 
days  of  war.  These  two  great  men,  unafraid  and  red- 
blooded,  cried  out  against  unpatriotic  hyphenism  and  gave 
a  new  birth  of  pride  and  high  resolve  to  all  whose  loyalty 
to  America  was  whole-hearted  and  unadulterated.  Speak- 
ing on  November  4,  1915,  the  President,  in  his  own  inim- 
itable manner,  said:  "These  men  who  speak  alien  sympa- 
thies are  the  spokesmen  of  small  groups  upon  whom  it  is 
high  time  that  the  nation  call  a  reckoning."  In  June,  1916, 
in  Philadelphia,  he  declared:  "  'America  first'  means  noth- 
ing until  you  translate  it  in  what  you  do."  Speaking  at 
West  Point,  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army,  in  June, 
1916,  he  gave  this  living  definition:  "Americanism  con- 
sists in  utterly  believing  in  the  principles  of  America  and 
putting  them  first  as  above  anything  that  comes  into  compe- 
tition with  it;"  and  in  Philadelphia,  May  11,  1915,  he 
uttered  a  truth  as  necessary  now  as  then:  "A  man  who 
thinks  of  himself  as  belonging  to  a  particular  group  in 
America  has  not  yet  become  an  American." 

In  the  same  spirit,  with  his  customary  vigor,  Theodore 
Roosevelt  on  July  18,  1918,  said:  "We  must  insist  there  be 
in  this  country  but  one  nationality,  the  American  nationality. 
There  can  be  no  fifty-fifty  Americans  in  this  country. 
Americanism  transcends  every  party  consideration.  No 
man  who  is  not  100  per  cent  American  is  entitled  to  the 
support  of  any  party  which  is  itself  entitled  to  be  considered 
an  American  party."  In  April,  1917,  the  month  our  first 
flotilla  of  destroyers  sailed  across  the  seas,  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
speaking  at  Oyster  Bay,  said :  "No  man  can  serve  two  mas- 
ters in  this  country  at  this  time.    If  the  man  is  not  an  Ameri- 
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can,  and  nothing  else,  he  should  be  sent  out  of  this  country. 
If  he  plays  the  part  of  sedition  in  this  country  he  should  be 
shot."  In  Chicago  he  uttered  this  counsel,  wise  now  as  then : 
"We  must  not  only  do  away  with  sectionalism  but  we  must 
see  that  our  land  really  is  a  melting  pot  of  citizenship  and 
that  all  peoples  who  come  here  become  Americans  and 
nothing  else."  It  was  such  vigorous  arraignment  of  un- 
American  hyphenism  before  and  during  the  war  that  lifted 
America  out  of  easy-going  toleration  of  those  who  loved 
some  other  flag  more  than  Old  Glory  and  which  cemented 
the  nation  in  the  crucible  that  fitted  it  to  win  victory. 

Now  fighting  has  ended.  Reaction  has  cooled  ardor. 
Minute-men  who  stood  for  no  disloyalty  are  busied  with 
bread-winning.  Sedition  and  devotion  to  another  flag  are 
in  hiding.  Sabotage  to  decrease  the  production  of  muni- 
tions has  no  incentive.  But  is  there  less  need  for  militant, 
unalloyed,  100  per  cent  loyalty  to  America  today  than 
in  1917-18?  Loyalty  today  means  hatred  of  the  red  flag 
and  the  flag  of  profiteering,  as,  in  1917,  it  meant  war  to  the 
death  upon  every  flag  opposed  to  America's  indomitable 
purpose.  

BEDTIME 

By  Will  Thompson 

So  little  can  be  done  in  one  short  day: 

And  yet  from  sun  to  sun  a  prelate  dies, 
A  babe  is  born,  a  burning  message  flies 

Around  the  world,  and  victors  win  the  fray. 

So  little  can  be  done — we  put  away 

Reluctantly  the  book:  night's  pallor  lies 

On  field  and  mere,  and  slumberward  each  hies; 

Asleep,  awake,  we  unknown  laws  obey. 

And  we,  who  dream  of  doing  golden  deeds, 

Look  forth  at  sunset,  or  when  midnight  moon 
Rides  high  above  the  roofs :  night  comes  too  soon 

For  all  the  things  which  wait,  like  tiny  seeds, 
The  fertile  gardens  turning,  and  we  see 
Lamps  lit  and  bed  and  long  eternity. 


IS  LIFE  ETERNAL? 

SOME   THOUGHTS    INSPIRED    BY    HIS    VISIT 

TO  AMERICA 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

[An  Interview  with  The  Forum] 


When  men  of  genius  explore  psychic  phenomena 
they  become  either  convinced  that  life  is  eternal,  or  they 
enlist  scientific  facts  to  argue  an  uncertainty.  Maeter- 
linck, however,  has  the  psychic  temperament  that  leads 
him  into  a  poetic  atmosphere  where  the  scientists  can 
do  nothing  but  smile  amiably  and  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  succumb  entirely  to  its  charm.  Maeterlinck 
shows  in  this  interview  that  he  has  a  picturesque  sym- 
pathy with  science,  when  it  is  not  too  tiresome. 


""^  TERNITY  is  nothing  new  as  an  idea  to  those  of  us 
^  who  object  to  the  limitation  called  death,  and  I  find 
— ^  an  avidity  among  the  people  of  this  country  to  study 


its  meaning.  But,  it  has  its  difficulties.  There  are  so  many 
different  viewpoints  of  what  life  means,  aside  from  the 
well  known  functions  of  the  body.  While  these  functions 
have  an  impressive  influence  upon  the  super-senses,  that  is, 
the  gifted  senses  that  make  adventurous  journeys  into  real 
(some  people  insist  unreal)  experiences,  they  may  not  enter 
into  any  scheme  of  eternal  life.  The  functions  of  the  body 
cease,  that  we  know.  Therefore,  these  people  with  super- 
senses  are  the  mystics,  the  poets,  the  seekers  for  eternity. 

To  call  them  enthusiastic  explorers,  mere  idealists,  is 
to  deny  them  the  seriousness  of  their  mission.  It  may  not 
be  a  part  of  the  principle  of  divine  law  that  they  should  be 
permitted  always  to  understand  how  their  thoughts  unfold. 
If  that  were  possible,  our  information  of  the  practical  cer- 
tainty of  eternal  life  would  be  forthcoming. 

Idealists  vary  in  their  scope  of  ideals,  they  swerve  like 
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graceful  skaters  in  a  general  course.  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  we  are  all  idealists  at  heart,  all  seekers  for  the 
secret  promised  in  the  thrilling  fiction  called  destiny. 

The  approaches  to  eternity  are  such  a  labyrinth.  There 
are  so  many  ways  people  choose  for  themselves  as  they  pass 
along  the  emotional  highways  of  their  souls,  that  no  one 
can  say  which  direction  is  right.  We  are  still  lacking  in 
final  proof  of  any  definite  evidence  that  eternal  life  is  more 
than  a  hope,  deferred  to  a  time  when  it  shall  be  no  mystery. 

We  should  not  fail  to  find  eternity,  however,  for  eternal 
life  is  promised  in  the  wonderful  experiences  of  human 
thought.  Thought  is  a  real  experience  that  holds  the  prom- 
ise to  eternity,  but  many  believe  with  a  faith  that  is  blind. 

They  still  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  but 
their  faith  is  vague  and  could  not  stand  the  least  discussion 
or  test. 

In  any  case,  the  men  of  today  act  absolutely  as  if  they 
did  not  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

Their  hazy  belief  is  based  on  the  sentiment  that  men 
have  no  time  to  examine  proofs  that  rest  mainly  on  religioui 
beliefs. 

As  to  the  matter  of  time,  the  conclusion  has  been  forced 
upon  me,  in  my  visit  to  America,  that  we  may  conceive  it 
to  be  nothing  else  but  an  opportunity  for  perpetual  motion. 
Thought  cannot  acquire  the  necessary  dignity  of  poise, 
housed  in  the  restlessness  of  American  habit.  We  are  like 
bottles  filled  by  nature  with  vintages  for  thought.  If  the 
bottle  is  violently  shaken,  what  happens  to  the  wine?  It 
becomes  a  frothy,  turgid,  unrecognizable  fluid,  without  taste 
or  value.    This  is  because  its  quality  has  been  disturbed. 

The  simile  is  the  result  of  my  own  experience  in  thii 
visit  to  America.  It  has  shaken  me  up,  it  has  temporarily 
shaken  the  bottle.  One  assumes,  therefore,  that  human 
thought,  if  it  is  of  acknowledged  value,  improves  to  that 
degree  of  respect  in  which  we  hold  it.  It  is  constantly  ques- 
tioning our  faith,  therefore  we  must  recognize  its  im- 
portance. 

Materialists  have  told  us  that  "without  phosphorus  no 
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brain,  without  brain  no  thought"  Or,  in  another  vray,  the 
materialist  adds,  "no  soul  without  a  living  brain."  Human 
thought  in  refutation  has  then  asked  this: 

Do  we  possess  a  soul  independently  of  the  body? 

The  materialists  answer:  "No  soul  without  a  living 
brain;  the  soul  is  a  secretion  of  cerebral  substance." 

To  this  statement  in  objection,  insistently  reiterated,  we 
had  till  now  no  proof  to  oppose,  nor  even  any  beginning  of 
a  physical  or  scientific  proof. 

But  in  the  last  few  years,  great  events  have  occurred 
in  the  domain  of  the  biological  and  surgical.  In  the  mean- 
time they  provide  us  at  last  with  the  kind  of  proof  we  have 
been  seeking.  Or  at  least  with  the  beginnings  of  proof, 
which  allow  us  to  attack  the  materialists  on  their  own 
ground,  no  longer  among  the  metaphysical  clouds.  Re- 
viewing briefly  these  grounds : 

As  to  "No  soul  without  a  living  brain,"  we  answer, 
that  is,  we  who  find  in  human  thought  an  adventurous  jour- 
ney into  eternity,  with  new  proof.    We  say  in  effect: 

"No  living  brain  without  some  precious  thought,  some 
mind,  some  intelligence.  Some  nameless  thoughts,  vaster, 
more  complex  than  any  we  have,  existed  before  the  brains 
of  men  or  animals  were  formed." 

This  is  a  statement  of  fact,  but  after  we  have  succeeded 
in  showing  that  thought  existed  before  the  brain,  we  shall 
still  have  to  show  that  thought  can  live  outside  the  brain 
and  survive  it.    This  will  be  less  easy. 

If  we  firmly  believe  that  everything  is  ended  with  the 
extinguishment  of  the  brain — everything  ends  with  noth- 
ingness, and  we  must  content  ourselves  and  act,  consequently, 
like  people  under  sentence  of  death. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  believe  it  to  be  highly  prob- 
able that  thought  survives  the  brain,  new  vistas  of  hope 
opening  a  whole  new  state  of  morals  is  sure  to  spring  up. 

First,  however,  how  can  we  prove  that  eternal  life  is 
ours?  We  can  reasonably  gather  reinforcement  to  human 
thought  in  the  tomes  of  the  ages. 

Before  the  appearance  of  man  and  intelligent  animals, 
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nature  was  more  active.  She  had  achieved  the  marvellous 
inventions  that  excite  our  wonder  to  this  day.  Where  was 
then  the  brain  of  nature? 

We  are  still  drawing  on  her  vast  stock  of  knowledge. 

Our  pumps  used  every  day  are  nature's  pumps  of  the 
heart.  The  connecting  rods  we  use  are  but  the  joints  of 
nature. 

The  x-rays  are  but  a  form  of  the  power  of  clairvoyants 
by  which  they  read  letters  through  sealed  metal  cases.  The 
wireless  apparatus  is  but  telepathy. 

From  life  in  its  infinitesimal  forms,  we  discover  the 
inventions  of  nature. 

What  of  nature's  inventions  in  the  kingdom  of  insects? 
Besides  the  idea  of  political  and  social  organization,  whence 
comes,  for  example,  the  energy  that  enables  the  flea  to  leap 
a  distance  that  would  be  equivalent  to  400  or  500  feet  by 
a  man? 

Whence  is  derived  the  power  by  which  a  scorpion  lives 
nine  months  without  food?  Whence  the  source  of  the 
energy  by  which  the  Minotaurus  beetle  grows  to  ten  times 
its  size  in  absolute  isolation?  And  occultists  draw  energy 
from  the  circumambient  air? 

These  are  circumstantial  proofs  that  nature's  riddles 
are  designed  to  lead  human  thought  to  the  very  borderland 
of  eternal  life. 

It  seems  that  nature,  at  least  on  this  little  earth,  has 
grown  wiser  and  no  longer  commits  such  mistakes  as  at  the 
beginning,  when  she  created  monsters  by  the  thousands  that 
were  not  fitted  to  survive.  But  we  shall  not  cease  for  a  long 
time  to  draw  on  her  vast  stock  of  knowledge  that  she  has 
accumulated  through  the  ages.    Thus: 

Let  us  suppose  that  in  consequence  of  a  cataclysm  of 
our  globe  all  the  brains  and  cerebral  substance,  from  amceba 
to  man,  were  annihilated.  Do  you  believe  the  earth  would 
remain  bare,  barren?     It  is  unthinkable. 

It  is  probable  that  then  there  would  be  proof  that 
thought  was  not  dead,  that  it  cannot  die,  that  it  takes  refuge 
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elsewhere,  above  —  in  a  word,  that  it  is  independent  of 
matter. 

I  said  at  the  beginning  that  living  brain  has  had  pre- 
vious thought,  and  then,  what  follows? 

Where  was  our  brain  at  the  moment  of  conception, 
when  we  were  visible  only  through  a  microscope?  Yet  we 
were  then  ourselves,  with  virtues  and  vices,  and  all  that  our 
ancestors  had  been,  with  all  their  wisdom,  their  habits,  their 
defects  and  their  merits — all  swarming  within  the  compass 
of  an  invisible  speck. 

We  already  bore  within  us  all  our  children  and  our 
children's  children  through  all  time,  all  their  destiny,  all 
their  future,  and  in  an  atom  so  minute  that  it  almost  escaped 
the  microscope. 

Human  thought,  functioning  through  living  brains, 
has  also  been  functioning  since,  that  is,  before  and  after 
these  living  brains  passed  on  in  processes  of  which  nature 
still  holds  the  secret. 

The  materialists  say  that  thought  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
brain  is  damaged.  I  doubt  this,  I  even  believe  that  exactly 
the  contrary  is  true. 

In  announcing  that  thought  does  exist  without  the 
brain,  I  shall  take  passing  notice  of  the  objections  of  the 
materialists,  who  say  that  thought  ceases  as  soon  as  the 
brain  is  damaged.  This  is  not  so.  Exactly  the  contrary  is 
true. 

Many  cases  are  on  record,  proved,  where  thought  has 
operated  though  the  brain  has  been  reduced  to  a  jelly. 
There  are  many  such  to  be  found  in  the  medical  records. 

As  to  the  demonstration  of  spiritualists,  who  can  say 
where  the  deceptions  of  human  thought  end,  and  nature's 
secrets  of  eternity  begin? 

The  great  disaster  of  mortal  end  often  leaves  those  who 
survive  in  paralysis  of  grief.  I  recall  meeting  a  man  who 
had  just  encountered  this  tragedy  through  the  loss  of  his 
son.  He  literally  shrivelled  up,  the  flesh  fell  away  from 
his  bones,  the  light  in  his  eyes  grew  dull;  he  was  a  man 
resigned  to  physical  and  spiritual  annihilation.    Some  years 
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later  I  met  him.  He  had  grown  young  again.  He  was  tall, 
robust,  hearty.  A  new  happiness  had  come  to  him.  Curi- 
ously, I  asked  him  what  had  happened.  He  told  me  that 
he  had  seen  his  son,  that  he  came  and  talked  with  him  every 
night,  that  he  saw  him,  looking  just  as  he  always  looked. 
In  this  marvellous  experience,  life  had  apparently  been 
restored  to  this  man.  There  must  be  a  value  in  this  expe- 
rience, even  though  it  may  be  an  experimental  stage  of  our 
faith  in  eternal  life.  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  as  to  the 
scientific  value  of  this  spiritualistic  phenomena,  when  it  is 
interpreted  by  messages  on  the  ouija  board,  by  table  tipping 
and  mediumistic  exhibitions. 

Occultists  throw  new  light  on  the  subject  in  their  dis- 
coveries regarding  the  astral  body — the  "unknown  guest." 
We  all  know  that  much  of  our  existence  is  spent  in  the  night 
of  unconsciousness  or  sub-consciousness,  connections  that 
work  in  the  darkness  except  by  chance  or  in  case  of  illness. 

There  is  the  proved  case  of  the  illiterate  servant  who 
recited  whole  pages  of  Sanskrit  because  she  had  once  heard 
her  master  read  them  aloud.  The  scientist,  De  Rochert, 
made  subjects  retrace  the  course  of  their  life's  history  down 
to  infancy,  in  the  last  detail.  There  are  instances,  too,  in 
which  he  wakened  memories  of  former  existences,  but  their 
verification  becomes  difficult. 

It  is  time  to  ask  what  our  ego  really  is. 

An  enormous  part  of  our  ego  escapes  us,  and  we  do 
not  realize  it.  Indeed,  our  physical  ego,  what  we  term 
ourselves,  is  but  as  a  pinnacle  rising  from  endless  oblivion. 

Is  not  this  the  time  to  ask  ourselves  where  our  ego 
really  is,  where  our  true  identity  rests?  Which  shall  we 
choose,  the  one  of  vacillating  memories  or  that  greater  iden- 
tity which  keeps  alive  within  itself  the  ego  of  all  who  went 
before  us,  which  no  shock,  emotion,  or  even  death,  can 
check? 

Shall  we  not  find  it  intact  on  the  further  side  of  the 
grave?  Else  why  arc  those  recollections  preserved  and  our 
identity  unchanged?  Those  negatives  will  be  of  use  some- 
where, and  where  else  but  in  another  land? 
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What  I  have  called  the  "unknown  guest"  demonstrated 
in  various  forms  of  spiritualism  owes  much  to  the  scientists 
who  have  revealed  it.  No  new  character  is  this  "unknown 
guest,"  but  rather  an  entity  that  has  been  forgotten. 

Our  religions  knew  it  in  India,  but  it  is  always  the 
same,  transcendental,  and  without  it  three-quarters  of  all 
the  phenomena  of  life  would  be  impossible. 

I  must  mention  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  science 
has  analyzed  its  demonstrations,  which  may  well  prove  the 
imperishable  part  of  our  own  ego.  I  speak  of  mediumism 
and  spiritualism,  and  the  discoveries  of  Austrian  and  Ger- 
man scientists — particularly  the  Austrian  scientist's  experi- 
ments in  Odic  effluvia. 

The  progress  of  official  science  is  always  slow.  It  took 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years  for  Volta's  electricity  to  be 
recognized.  It  was  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after 
Mesmer  before  mesmerism  was  studied  and  classified. 

The  Austrian,  Reichenbach,  rediscovered  the  living 
fire  of  Zoroaster,  and  he  rediscovered  the  astral  light.  Ode 
is  the  magnetic  fluid  which  emanates  in  uninterrupted 
waves  from  bodies.  Reichenbach  was  first  to  discover  that 
"sensitive"  persons  could  see  the  effluvia  in  the  dark.  After 
experiments  he  proved  that  its  power  varied  with  the  emo- 
tions and  status  of  mind  of  the  subjects.  He  found  that  it 
was  of  bluish  color  on  the  right  side  and  yellowish  red  on 
the  left. 

Not  only  man,  but  animals,  plants  and  minerals  possess 
it.  It  can  be  photographed.  It  is  magnetism  as  the  occult- 
ists of  every  age  and  country  always  taught.  These  emana- 
tions show  a  fluid,  which  may  be  the  source  of  the  power 
used  in  table  turning.  The  table  moves  only  when  the  rays 
from  the  hands  become  powerful  as  they  converge  in  the 
center.  When  the  rays  are  extinguished  the  table  stops  or 
drops. 

This  odic  fluid  can  set  in  motion  a  clock  in  a  sealed 
glass  vessel.  It  can  move  a  table  weighing  two  hundred 
pounds.  It  may  be  attributed  to  the  soul  or  the  nerves,  but 
it  is  of  purely  spiritual  nature.    The  fluid  can  be  collected 
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and  substances  can  be  charged  with  it.  A  mesmerizer  can 
infuse  it  into  another  or  can  transmit  it  into  the  body  of  a 
"sensitive."    It  cannot  be  destroyed. 

A  photographic  plate  was  placed  in  the  center  of  odic 
fluid  in  an  experiment.  Scratches  were  made  on  the  crossed 
hands  of  the  subject,  on  the  photographic  plate.  The  sub- 
ject, hurt,  burst  into  tears,  and  scratches  formed  on  his  hands 
just  as  on  the  plate.  We  are  bound  to  recognize  that  the 
decisive  and  impelling  light  has  not  shown  fully. 

There  is  in  the  universe  some  kind  of  thought  without 
brain.  We  have  shown  that  thought  existed  before  the 
brain,  so  why  should  not  thought  exist  after  the  brain? 

Is  all  this  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  soul  is  immortal? 
If  it  was,  it  would  turn  all  the  activity  of  mankind  to  the 
imperishable  part  of  ourselves,  which  all  of  us  neglect  to- 
day. We  should  feel  the  need  to  strengthen  the  spiritual 
side  of  life  and  a  new  system  of  morality  would  begin  on 
earth. 

All  of  us  would  become  exemplary  men  and  saints. 
We  have  not  come  to  that,  but  we  are  on  the  road  lead- 
ing to  it.  

RENUNCIATION 

By  Leonie  Davis  Collister 

This  is  not  I, 

But  some  pale  image  of  my  fuller  self, 
Seeking  the  radiance  of  a  light 
Shut  out. 

Each  vital  part  of  me, 
That  you  have  set  a-stir, 
Lies  hushed 
Like  leaves  in  stagnant  air. 

You  gave  me  beauty     .     .     . 

It  drew  so  deep  a  passion  from  my  soul 

That  I  shall  bear  the  scar 

Through  all  eternity. 


NEW  IDEALS  OF  SOCIAL 

PROGRESS 

OUR    NATIONAL    DESTINY    IS    PRE-EMI- 
NENTLY IN  THE  NEW  WORLD 

By  Dr.  Jacob  Gould  Schurman 

[President  of  Cornell  University] 

HERE  in  the  United  States  we  shall  soon  be  cele- 
brating the  tercentenary  of  the  landing  of  the 
Mayflower.  It  is  a  time,  therefore,  for  a  revival 
of  those  ideals  of  democracy,  liberty,  and  justice  which  have 
made  our  American  republics  what  they  are.  The  spirit  of 
the  new  age  must  not  be  reaction  and  still  less  revolution, 
but  reform  and  progress.  The  cure  for  Bolshevism,  whether 
in  Europe  or  America,  is  not  Bourbonism  but  the  bettering 
of  opportunities  for  the  struggling  masses  and  the  removal 
of  the  evils  which  might  alienate  them  from  our  existing 
form  of  constitutional  democracy  and  drive  them  out  into 
the  wilderness  to  worship  the  false  gods  of  sovietism,  com- 
munism and  anarchy. 

Trade  and  commerce  unite  nations,  and  they  also  bring 
them  trade  rivalries  and  collisions  which  may  ultimately 
lead  to  war.  Thus  the  trade  of  the  world,  or  of  any  con- 
siderable portion  of  it,  has  been  a  prolific  cause  of  hostilities 
between  nations.  It  was  the  rivalry  of  Rome  and  Carthage 
for  the  trade  of  the  Mediterranean  which  lead  to  their  life- 
and-death  struggle  in  the  three  Punic  Wars  and  to  the 
eventual  defeat  and  annihilation  of  Carthage.  Since  the 
discovery  of  America  there  has  been  among  European  na- 
tions a  similar  contest  for  its  trade  as  well  as  for  the  trade  of 
the  Orient.  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Holland  have,  in  their 
day,  each  dominated  the  trade  of  the  world.  Since  the  Na- 
poleonic wars  England  has  been  in  the  ascendant  and  has 
enjoyed  a  predominance  in  world-commerce.    To  oust  Eng- 
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land  from  that  eminence  was  a  leading  motive  with  the 
German  government  and  people  in  their  declaration  of  war 
in  1914.  It  was  the  object  of  Germany  not  only  to  gain 
commercial  predominance  but  to  establish  a  commercial 
and  military  domination  of  the  world.  She  failed  in  the 
effort  as  every  nation  must  fail  that  defies  the  rights  of 
mankind. 

There  is  a  rivalry  in  another  sphere  in  which  all  the 
rivals  are  gainers.  This  is  the  sphere  of  knowledge  and 
truth  and  beauty.  In  this  sphere  all  devotees  gain  and  all 
the  world  gains  with  them.  The  intellectual  advances  made 
by  a  man  of  genius  anywhere  stimulate  and  facilitate  similar 
advances  on  the  part  of  other  men  of  genius  the  world  over. 
Copernicus  and  Newton  and  Darwin  and  Pasteur  have  not 
only  shed  renown  on  their  respective  countries  but  advanced 
the  civilization  of  mankind. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  the  realm  of  art  and  beauty. 
Every  one  may  enjoy  music,  painting  and  architecture  with- 
out lessening  the  enjoyment  of  others.  One  may  say  of 
them  as  the  poet  says  of  love : 

"The  more  I  give  the  more  I  have,  for  both  are  infinite." 
In  the  sphere  of  thought,  and  knowledge,  and  culture, 
we  may  regard  the  nations  of  the  world  as  constituting  one 
great  family,  the  members  of  which,  in  enriching  them- 
selves with  ideal  goods,  are  also  enriching  all  the  others. 
The  pursuit  of  these  ideal  ends  necessarily  promotes  union 
and  brotherhood.  The  greater  progress,  therefore,  the 
nations  of  the  world  make  in  the  things  of  the  intellect  and 
imagination,  the  stronger  will  be  the  ties  that  bind  them 
together,  and  the  weaker  the  disruptive  force  of  the  pursuit 
of  material  objects. 

THE  SAVAGERY  AND  MADNESS  OF  WAR 

WAR  is  a  survival  of  the  ape  and  tiger  in  mankind. 
The  further  we  advance  in  civilization,  and  the  more 
clearly  we  recognize  that  the  best  things  in  life  are  not  the 
things  we  eat  and  wear  and  in  general  use  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  bodily  existence,  but  the  things  that  belong  t% 
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our  intellectual  and  moral  nature  —  truth,  knowledge, 
beauty,  goodness,  and  the  like  —  the  more  remote  will  be 
the  danger  of  war  and  the  more  vital  and  indissoluble  the 
ties  which  bind  us  together  in  the  unity  of  peace  and  friend- 
ship. 

The  life  of  man  in  society  and  the  state  is  perhaps  the 
most  vital  subject  of  contemporary  thought  and  interest. 
As  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  the  greatest  thinkers  of 
the  world  gave  themselves  up  to  mathematical  and  physical 
research,  and  in  the  19th  to  biological,  so  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury they  are  turning  to  man — and  especially  to  man  as  a 
social  and  political  being — exploring  his  nature,  investi- 
gating the  institutions  he  has  established  and  assessing  their 
value  both  in  the  scale  of  efficiency  and  by  the  standard  of 
right  and  justice. 

Many  good  people  are  perturbed.  Some  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  the  Lord.  And  our  leaders  know  no  remedy  but 
force  and  suppression. 

Cannot  error  be  overcome  by  truth?  Can  anything 
else  overcome  it?  Shall  we  cower  in  the  presence  of  revo- 
lutionary socialism  and  bolshevism  when  we  might  learn 
from  history  and  politics  that  our  own  system  of  constitu- 
tional democracy  is  the  best  government  ever  devised  by 
the  art  of  man?  No  doubt,  like  every  growing  organism, 
it  is  in  need  of  continuous  adjustment  to  its  environment; 
but  are  we  so  blinded  by  ignorance  and  so  perverted  by 
Bourbonism  that  we  cannot  survey  these  natural  and  neces- 
sary modifications,  whose  effect  is  altogether  ameliorating, 
with  the  equanimity  and  even  the  satisfaction  of  reasonable 
beings  and  good  Americans?  Because  nations,  with  the 
worst  government  imaginable,  have  in  this  terrible  crisis  in 
the  history  of  the  world  become  political  madhouses,  must 
we,  with  the  best  of  actual  governments,  lose  our  heads  and 
join  in  their  grimaces  and  contortions? 

STIFLING  FREE  THOUGHT  AND  DISCUSSION  A  MISTAKE 

LET  us  trust  the  sound  sense  of  the  American  people. 
Let  us  meet  the  folly  and  errors  of  the  fanatics  with 
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the  all-conquering  weapons  of  fact  and  reason.  If  the  Bol- 
sheviks rule  Russia  by  force  and  murder,  let  America,  now 
as  heretofore,  govern  herself  by  free  discussion  and  enlight- 
ened public  opinion  and  the  deliberate  vote  of  the  majority. 
Our  laws  must  of  course  be  enforced,  and  sedition  rigor- 
ously put  down.  But  America  cannot  save  her  soul  by 
stifling  free  thought  and  inquiry,  or  by  deporting  ark-load9 
of  alien  revolutionists,  or  denying  constitutional  right  to 
radical  and  even  mischievous  citizens  and  parties. 

We  shall  find,  in  the  future,  means  of  improving  our 
existing  institutions  at  many  points.  There  will  be  better 
and  juster  methods  of  taxation;  property  will  be  more 
widely  diffused  and  more  equally  distributed  and  the  power 
of  wealth  curtailed;  pauperism  and  destitution  will  be 
eliminated;  public  service  will  cease  to  be  the  arena  and 
the  means  of  private  profit;  equalization  of  opportunity 
will  become  a  fact  and  not  merely  a  shibboleth ;  education 
will  be  provided  for  the  children  in  the  country  not  inferior 
to  that  now  offered  in  city  schools;  youth  of  talent  in  all 
economic  groups  will  be  selected  and  given  the  highest 
possible  education;  spiritual  and  intellectual  callings  will 
not  rank  lower  than  mechanical  and  industrial  pursuits; 
and  government,  more  democratic  than  ever,  will  be  no 
longer  a  reckless  strife  of  parties  but  an  intelligent  and  busi- 
nesslike ordering  of  the  public  life  of  the  community  and 
a  union  with  other  civilized  communities  for  the  promotion 
of  peace  and  good  will  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world. 

To  this  task  of  political  development  and  social  ame- 
lioration the  countries  of  all  the  Americas  are  summoned 
alike  by  their  humanitarian  aspirations  and  their  political 
traditions. 

There  is  undying  truth  in  the  great  ideal  of  the  French 
Revolution;  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  It  is  not 
enough  to  make  men  free.  It  is  not  enough  to  remove  legal 
restrictions  and  equalize  economic  opportunities.  Man  is 
more  than  a  creator  and  consumer  of  economic  goods. 

Like  the  ideal  of  intellectual  progress,  the  ideal  of 
social  and  political  progress  inevitably  tends  to  draw  to- 
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gether  the  peoples  of  our  countries  in  the  bonds  of  a  closer 
union  and  friendship.  And  the  pursuit  of  a  common  social 
and  political  ideal  has  not  only  a  unifying  tendency  on  the 
nations  who  devote  themselves  to  it  but  by  its  lofty  char- 
acter it  elevates  and  dignifies  them.  In  the  language  of 
Scripture,  "righteousness  exalteth  a  nation."  I  find  it  a 
highly  encouraging  and  inspiring  reflection  that  in  propor- 
tion as  our  nations  devote  themselves  to  the  high  tasks  of 
political  and  social  reform,  they  at  the  same  time  raise  the 
dignity  of  human  life  and  promote  the  brotherhood  of  the 
human  race. 

GREED  AND  GRAB  GAME  OBSOLETE 

THE  old  internationl  system  with  its  partial  alliances, 
its  bullying  of  the  weak,  its  game  of  greed  and  grab, 
will  not  longer  satisfy  the  plain  people  in  all  lands  who  have 
dreamt  that  this  war  should  end  war  and  who  have  been 
inspired  by  their  faith  and  ideals.  If  their  hope  is  balked, 
then  Russia  will  not  be  the  only  country  in  which  the  foun- 
tains of  the  political  deep  overflow  and  overwhelm  existing 
institutions  with  a  revolutionary  flood. 

In  the  reorganization  of  international  relations,  which 
is  now  the  great  question  before  the  world,  the  choice  must 
be  between  alternative  policies.  It  is  impossible  to  have  the 
advantages  of  both  policies  and  the  drawbacks  of  neither. 
The  nations  may  continue  as  in  the  past  to  live  each  their 
owrn  sovereign  life  with  occasional  and  temporary  alliances, 
as  expediency  may  dictate,  with  other  sovereign  states,  but 
bearing  the  responsibility  only  of  their  own  individual  in- 
terests, with  little  or  no  regard  for  the  welfare  of  the  society 
of  nations  as  a  whole,  and  with  no  obligation  to  foresee  and 
avert  causes  of  misunderstanding,  strife,  and  war  as  they 
may  from  time  to  time  develop  in  and  through  the  inter- 
action of  these  rival,  self-contained,  and  independent 
powers.  That  is  the  course  which  the  nations  of  the  world 
have  followed  during  the  latter  centuries  of  human  history. 
It  is  not,  however,  the  only  possible  system  of  international 
relations  nor  the  only  one  which  has  ever  been  practiced. 
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History  furnishes  many  examples  of  one  nation  subjugating 
other  nations,  and  even  establishing  a  world  peace  by  means 
of  an  extensive  and  successful  system  of  domination  of  con- 
quered peoples.  That  was  the  old  Roman  conception  of 
empire.  And  that  was  undoubtedly  the  kind  of  empire  and 
the  kind  of  peace  which  Germany,  for  at  least  a  generation, 
had  dreamed  of  establishing,  first  in  Europe  and  then 
throughout  the  world.  The  will  of  other  peoples  should  be 
lubject  to  the  will  of  Germany  and  the  Temple  of  Janus 
would  be  closed  by  the  power  of  Germany. 

The  result  of  the  world-war  has  shattered  the  German 
dream  of  world-domination  by  force.  But  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  nations  of  the  world  to  promote  common  national 
interests  and  maintain  peace  may  be  attempted  not  by  means 
of  force  and  subjugation  but  by  the  voluntary  union  of  free, 
independent,  democratic  nations.  And  if  the  yearning  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  for  friendly  international  relations 
and  peace  are  not  to  be  balked  and  disappointed,  this  is  the 
course  which  must  now  be  pursued. 

COLLAPSE  OF  OLD  INTERNATIONAL  SYSTEM 

I  ASSERT  that  the  system  of  international  relations 
under  which  we  and  our  fathers  have  lived  has  broken 
down;  that  its  collapse  was  due  to  the  change  of  economic, 
commercial,  financial,  social  and  political  conditions  in 
the  modern  world;  that  any  attempt  to  re-establish  it  will 
be  rendered  nugatory  by  the  continued  existence  of  these 
conditions;  that  the  sound  instinct  of  the  plain  people  of  the 
world  in  all  nations  yearns  and  clamors  for  a  new  and  better 
world-order;  and  that  if  this  instinct  is  disregarded  and 
overridden  by  statesmen  the  gravest  consequences  are  cer- 
tain to  ensue. 

The  world  cannot  go  back  to  the  19th  century  system 
of  a  European  balance  of  power  and  the  hermitary  seclusion 
of  America.  How  can  the  balance  of  power  be  re-estab- 
lished in  Europe  when  Germany  has  been  vanquished  and 
when  Russia,  and  Austria-Hungary,  and  Turkey  have  been 
disintegrated  and  resolved  into  their  constituent  parts  and 
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replaced  by  numerous  independent  nationalities?  And  how 
can  America  resume  her  ancient  isolation  after  the  war  in 
which  it  has  been  demonstrated  that,  owing  to  new  methods 
and  means  and  instrumentalities  of  warfare,  on  land  and 
sea  and  air,  no  great  nation  can  probably  ever  again  remain 
neutral  but  must,  in  defense  of  its  interests  and  security  and 
for  the  maintenance  of  law  and  justice,  be  inevitably  drawn 
into  the  conflict  whenever  two  or  more  great  nations  of  the 
modern  world  resort  to  the  dread  arbitrament  of  war? 

From  the  political  point  of  view  the  principal  result 
of  the  war  has  been  the  democratization  of  Europe.  The 
kaiseristic  and  militaristic  empire  of  Germany  has  gone; 
the  military  power  of  the  Hapsburg  dynasty  is  broken  and 
the  congeries  of  nationalities  it  forcibly  held  together  have 
fallen  asunder;  the  czaristic  and  autocratic  empire  of  Rus- 
sia has  collapsed  and  no  one  knows  how  many  independent 
nations  may  arise  on  its  ruins ;  gone  also  is  the  power  of  the 
sultan,  the  Mohammedan  associate  of  those  recent  Chris- 
tian despots;  and  the  ancient  peoples  of  Syria,  Palestine, 
Armenia,  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia  have  shaken  off  the 
shackles  of  their  terrible  bondage. 

But  while  democracy  has  gained  immensely  by  the 
resolution  of  Europe  into  its  original  atoms  of  nationality, 
the  risks  of  war  have  been  greatly  increased  by  this  multi- 
plication of  independent  nations.  The  territories  of  three 
or  four  great  empires  of  the  past  are  now  dotted  over  with 
groups  of  embryo  states.  If  we  may  judge  from  our  own 
experience  in  America  the  next  step  in  the  process  of  their 
development  will  be  by  way  of  federation.  If  such  a  devel- 
opment occurs,  however,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  growth  and 
time.  Meanwhile  these  numerous  states  will  exist  as  sepa- 
rate and  individual  political  entities.  America  will  be  al- 
most as  much  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  among 
them  as  England  or  France.  For  America  can  never  forget 
that  it  was  an  attack  on  a  little  country  like  Serbia  which 
brought  on  the  great  cataclysm  under  the  force  of  which  the 
world  has  been  reeling  since  1914. 
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NO  PARTISANSHIP  IN  TREATY  DISCUSSIONS 

IT  is  absurd,  and  it  is  false,  to  treat  the  Senate  discussions 
over  the  Treaty  as  the  mere  product  of  partisanship. 
No  doubt  party  spirit  was  present  in  these  debates  as  it  is 
necessarily  present  in  all  debates  on  fundamental  questions 
of  government  and  policy.  But  even  if  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations  had  been  discussed  in  an  assembly  of 
passionless  angels  there  would  have  been  no  escape  from 
the  fundamental  difficulties  which  the  Senate  discussions 
have  brought  clearly  to  light. 

No  nation  in  the  world  is  more  desirous  of  universal 
peace  than  the  United  States.  But  I  have  never  believed 
that  even  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  the  United  States 
should  or  would  forcibly  intervene  in  the  brawls  and  quar- 
rels of  nations,  big  and  little,  in  every  quarter  of  the  world. 
Our  national  destiny  is  pre-eminently  in  the  New  World. 
I  recognize,  however,  that,  owing  to  the  advance  of  science 
and  inventions  and  the  multifarious  social  and  commercial 
relationships  established  thereby,  all  parts  of  the  world 
have  been  brought  together  and  the  United  States  will  not 
in  the  future  live  so  exclusively  to  itself  as  it  has  done  in 
the  past.  Yet  when  this  change  in  old  conditions  is  fully 
recognized  I  nevertheless  believe  that  the  American  people 
will  refuse  to  engage  in  Old  World  wars  unless  they  menace 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  or  violate  the  laws  of  na- 
tions and  the  dictates  of  right  and  humanity. 

Now  if  this  be  a  correct  analysis  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  American  people  and  a  correct  forecast  of  their  future 
policy,  it  is  important  that  it  should  be  announced  in  the 
Treaty.  If  no  limitations  to  the  international  obligations 
put  upon  us  by  Article  X  are  adopted  the  nations  of  Europe 
will  assume  that  we  are  in  the  future  to  be  as  much  partici- 
pants in  their  quarrels  as  England,  France,  Italy  or  other  of 
their  own  countries.  Reservations  to  Article  X  are  there- 
fore necessary,  first,  to  make  the  international  obligations 
assumed  conform  to  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people, 
and,  secondly,  to  inform  the  other  nations  of  the  world  of 
the  actual  nature  and  extent  of  the  obligations  we  assume. 


NEXT! 


The  International  Barber  Shop 
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POINTS  TO  BE  SAFEGUARDED  IN  TREATY 

ALONG  with  this  limitation  of  the  international  obli- 
gation assumed  by  the  United  States  under  Article  X 
the  reservations  should  set  forth  that  even  these  limited  obli- 
gations would  not  be  undertaken  in  any  particular  case,  no 
matter  how  clearly  it  fell  within  the  terms  of  the  Article, 
except  by  action  of  Congress  which,  under  the  Constitution, 
has  the  sole  power  to  declare  war  or  to  authorize  the  employ- 
ment of  the  military  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States. 

If  these  points  were  safeguarded,  by  suitable  reserva- 
tions to  Article  X,  I  think  the  other  objections  to  the  Treaty 
could  easily  be  disposed  of.  Much  could  be  said  on  the 
proposed  Senate  reservations  relative  to  the  limitations  of 
armaments  and  the  arbitration  of  questions  affecting  the 
national  honor  and  vital  interest.  The  former  of  these  pro- 
vides that,  after  the  plan  of  limitation  of  armament  has 
been  adopted,  the  United  States  reserves  the  rights  to  in- 
crease its  armaments  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 
whenever  we  may  be  threatened  by  invasion  or  engaged  in 
war.  Of  course,  if  we  insist  on  this  reservation  for  our- 
selves, we  must  be  willing  to  grant  it  to  other  nations,  and 
if  the  reservation  becomes  universal  then  the  plan  for  the 
limitation  of  armaments  practically  falls  to  the  ground. 

Substantially  the  same  observation  may  be  made  on 
the  proposal  that  the  United  States  shall  reserve  to  itself 
exclusively  the  right  to  decide  what  questions  affect  its 
honor  and  its  vital  interests,  and  declare  that  such  questions 
are  not,  under  this  Treaty,  to  be  submitted  in  any  way 
either  to  arbitration  or  to  the  consideration  of  the  League. 
If  we  insist  on  this  reservation,  it  must  also  be  conceded  to 
other  nations.  That  practically  makes  the  provision  nuga- 
tory. The  United  States,  however,  has  throughout  its  his- 
tory championed  the  policy  of  arbitration  for  the  settlement 
of  national  disputes,  and  if  other  nations  are  now  ready  to 
accept  that  policy,  even  to  the  extent  of  submitting  to  arbi- 
tration questions  affecting  their  honor  and  vital  interests, 
I  believe  the  American  people  would  and  should  lead  such 
a  movement. 


OIL,  SHOULD  IT  BE 
NATIONALIZED? 

WHY  OUR  GOVERNMENT  COULDN'T  ENGAGE 

IN  WILD-CATTING 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

NATIONALIZATION  is  one  of  the  mistaken  im- 
pressions among  legislators  who  are  appointed  to 
investigate  private  business. 

To  nationalize  the  speculative  elements  of  the  earth, 
or  the  sky,  or  the  sea,  requires  divine  gifts,  and  when  it 
comes  to  adapting  these  mysteries  of  nature  to  government 
control,  men  are  not  god-like.  What  I  mean  to  say  is,  that 
the  discovery  of  an  oil  well,  of  a  gold  mine,  of  precious 
stones,  is  an  accident  of  human  industry,  not  a  business  cer- 
tainty. Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  absurd  for  any  govern- 
ment to  attempt  to  nationalize  the  product  of  a  miracle. 
Practically,  that  is  what  the  private  speculative  organiza- 
tions that  operate  oil  lands,  mines,  and  other  precious  min- 
erals are  doing,  they  are  gambling  on  a  miracle. 

And  yet,  at  one  of  the  hearings  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee investigating  Mexican  affairs,  a  witness  volunteered 
the  remark  that  he  didn't  see  why  oil  and  precious  mineral 
lands  should  not  be  nationalized  in  operation  as  easily  as 
prohibition  is  put  into  effect,  or  as  the  railways  were  taken 
over  for  national  operation  during  the  war.  There  is  such 
a  wide  difference  between  government  control  of  railroads 
above  the  earth,  and  government  control  of  the  hidden  treas- 
ures under  the  earth,  that  it  requires  only  a  slight  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  to  see  this.  In  fact,  my  own  investigation 
of  this  question  leads  me  to  the  certain  conclusion,  that  if 
oil  and  precious  mineral  lands  were  operated  by  the  gov- 
ernment tomorrow,  there  would  be  no  gold  coin  in  circu- 
lation, nor  could  any  citizen  be  able  to  operate  even  a  Ford 
car  after  two  years  of  such  nationalization.     It  is  by  no 
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means  a  legislative  idea.  In  its  ultimate  consequences  it 
would  compel  a  Sovietism  in  this  country  akin  to  that  of 
Russia.    It  is  practically  the  plan  of  the  I.  W.  W.'s. 

It  will  be  remembered,  in  the  early  days  of  agitation, 
when  the  I -Won't-  Works  had  brought  about  idleness  in  the 
construction  camps  of  the  Grand  Trunk  and  Canada  North- 
ern in  British  Columbia,  they  made  this  very  threat — that 
within  ten  years  they  would  paralyze  every  wheel  of  in- 
dustry; and  their  subtle  process  of  reasoning  was  perfectly 
sound.  What  they  meant  was,  that  if  they  could  permeate 
public  sentiment  with  the  idea  of  nationalizing  oil,  gold 
and  silver  lands,  they  could  spike  every  wheel  of  industry 
within  six  months. 

HOW  NATIONALIZATION  WOULD  WORK 

LET'S  see  what  their  plan  of  nationalization  would  do 
for  Americans. 

Not  a  naval  vessel  would  be  afloat  on  the  sea.  Ninety 
per  cent  of  our  great  merchant  marine  would  lie  idle  at  the 
docks.  Five  hundred  thousand  longshoremen  would  be  out 
of  work  on  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific.  Whether  locomotives 
used  coal  or  oil  for  fuel  wouldn't  matter  much ;  for  if  the 
oil-burning  ships  were  tied  up,  warehouses,  elevators,  and 
storages  would  be  so  blockaded  that  the  railroads  would 
have  to  refuse  freight  at  the  Western  and  Mid-Western 
points.  If  the  supply  of  gold  were  not  sufficient  to  settle 
the  international  trade  balances  each  year,  the  individual 
banks  would  not  dare  take  the  risk  of  sight  drafts  on 
foreign  buyers  abroad,  who  might  be  able  to  pay  back  in 
trade  the  value  of  what  they  might  buy  in  American  goods. 
American  factories,  steel,  cotton,  wool,  leather,  paper,  flour, 
all  depending  on  export  trade,  would  be  paralyzed.  For- 
eign exchange  would  stop,  the  banks  would  crash — all 
commerce  would  come  to  a  dead  stop. 

This  process  of  reasoning  is  not  mine;  it  is  the  con- 
clusions of  the  I.  W.  W.  Understanding  its  purpose,  from 
their  viewpoint,  it  was  perfectly  sound  reasoning,  too. 
And,  if  it  was  true  reasoning  before  the  war,  how  much 
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greater  is  the  danger  of  its  threat  against  law  and  order  in 
this  country  since  the  war?  To  my  mind  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  modern  economic  world  depends  on  the  freest,  swift- 
est interchange  of  trade  between  America  and  Europe  to 
restore  a  world,  partly  destroyed  by  war. 

All  this  agitation  concerning  the  nationalization  of 
nature's  hidden  products  proceeds  from  the  reasoning  made 
by  these  young  agitators  of  the  I.  W.  W.  It  was  in  their 
propaganda  circulated  in  the  railroad  camps  of  British 
Columbia  six  or  seven  years  ago.  It  is  the  same  propaganda 
being  used  now  in  the  United  States  and  Russia. 

If  we  want  to  roll  American  civilization  back  to  the 
conditions  of  the  16th  century  in  Europe,  or  to  exchange 
our  present  government  for  the  government  of  Russia,  all 
we  have  to  do  is  to  follow  the  I.  W.  W.  advice  as  to  nation- 
alization in  the  operation  of  the  three  basic  miracles  of 
modern  trade — oil,  gold,  silver.  Once  nationalize  these 
treasures  of  the  earth,  and  in  six  months  we  will  be  back 
exactly  where  the  Indians  were  when  their  medium  of  ex- 
change was  wampum.  I  never  hear  a  parlor  socialist 
advocate  this  process  of  nationalization  but  I  want  to  ask 
him  if  we  wishes  to  become  an  Indian  in  an  American  des- 
ert. Is  he  prepared  to  junk  his  motor  car,  to  do  all  his 
street-car  riding  on  foot,  to  see  90  per  cent  of  all  grist  mills 
shut  down,  to  feed  the  laborers  thrown  out  of  jobs,  to  do 
without  milk,  fruit  and  vegetables  if  he  happens  to  live  in 
a  city  of  over  half  a  million  people,  where  food  and  fuel 
must  be  brought  from  a  hundred-mile  radius — which  farm 
wagons  obviously  can't  haul  today?  Is  he  prepared  to  take 
care  of  500,000  dock  laborers  thrown  out  of  work,  and 
another  500,000  seamen  rioting  for  food  and  jobs? 

These  facts  were  thoroughly  examined  a  couple  of 
years  ago,  when  certain  features  of  a  tax  bill  threatened  to 
stop  all  prospecting  for  oil,  gold  and  silver;  but  we  were  so 
deep  in  the  war  at  the  time  that  the  public  missed  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  fact.  There  is  no  more  searching  analysis 
of  the  evils  embodied  in  nationalization  than  in  the  appli- 
cation of  oil,  gold  or  silver,  to  its  plan.     The  difficulties 
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that  must  be  overcome  in  the  harnessing  of  these  products 
to  any  nationalizing  plan  make  the  evils  of  it  clearer  than 
any  other  example. 

By  some  alchemy  of  divine  genius,  gold,  silver,  oil,  are 
indiscriminately  hidden  in  the  earth.  Remember  this  basic 
fact;  get  it  clear,  or  you  will  be  howling  presently  about 
gasoline  costing  you  73  and  85  cents  a  gallon  —  as  it  cost 
France  and  England  during  the  war  for  busses  and  jitneys — 
when  it  used  to  cost  you  from  18  to  28  cents.  One  other 
fact  we  must  keep  clearly  focused.  Whether  you  concen- 
trate your  analysis  of  the  consequences  in  nationalization 
of  gold,  upon  the  first  nugget  found  in  the  hills  by  the  pros- 
pector, or  upon  the  tin  box  filled  with  coin  minted  in  Lon- 
don or  New  York,  the  result  is  the  same.  To  nationalize 
this  commodity  is  to  destroy  it. 

nature's  hoards  not  easy  to  grab 

LET'S  see  what  chances  the  government  takes  in  at- 
tempting to  control  either  oil,  gold  or  silver. 

Begin  with  the  lone  prospector.  I  prefer  to  begin 
with  him  because  I  happen  to  come  from  a  land  where  99 
per  cent  of  the  mineral  lands  were  still  owned  by  the  nation, 
when  I  was  there.  In  that  sense  they  were  nationalized. 
But,  nationalization  alone  did  not  produce  the  gold.  What 
did  produce  it  was  the  endurance  and  adventure  of  some 
lone  son  of  outdoors,  who  went  out  into  the  wilds  with  a 
gunny  sack  of  grub  on  his  back,  and  a  pick,  spade  and  mallet 
over  his  shoulder.  The  fact  that  the  gold  and  silver  lands 
of  Kootenay  and  Slocan  and  Klondike  belong  to  the  nation 
and  had  gold  from  the  beginning  of  time,  did  not  produce 
gold. 

The  prospector  didn't  find  things  as  they  ought  to  be; 
I  am  only  telling  about  them  as  they  are.  This  young  ad- 
venturer usually  "struck"  some  frontier  town  "dead  broke." 
He  liked  to  gamble,  and  he  was  young.  He  knew  all  the 
chances  that  were  against  him.  He  knew  that  99  out  of  100 
failed  to  find  even  the  mineral  float,  that  might  only  indicate 
an  undiscovered  mine  somewhere  up  stream  where  the  float 
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washes  down.  The  thing  that  kept  him  facing  such  odds 
was  the  chance  of  striking  a  colossal  fortune.  Ablaze  with 
this  gambling  chance,  he  would  hunt  up  a  friend  in  the 
frontier  town,  often  the  bartender,  or  the  keeper  of  a  general 
store,  and  offer  to  go  fifty-fifty  on  whatever  he  found,  for  an 
outfit  of  food  and  clothes  for  six  months,  and  tools,  dyna- 
mite and  powder. 

Do  you  see  any  government,  or  any  state,  taking  such 
chances,  99  to  100,  in  a  nationalizing  scheme?  Has  it  ever 
been  done  in  the  history  of  the  world?  Would  the  tax- 
payers authorize  the  government  to  invest  in  any  expedition 
that  had  in  it  99  per  cent  chances  of  loss?  These  are  facts, 
not  theories. 

Even  supposing  he  succeeds,  finds  a  bit  of  stone  with 
a  sparkle  on  one  side,  in  the  bed  of  a  stream.  He  washes  it, 
knocks  it  open  with  his  mallet,  and  finds  it's  galena,  or  prim- 
rose silver,  or  a  pure  gold  nugget,  or  a  gold  speck  in  a  white 
quartz  that  will  require  a  crushing  mill  to  get  it  out,  or 
pyrites  that  may  need  an  expensive  smelting  process  to  sepa- 
rate the  copper  from  the  gold.  Still,  he  hasn't  found  his 
mine  yet.  He  has  found  only  signs  of  a  pay  streak  higher 
up.  Then  follow  all  the  shrewd  plans  of  a  hunter  pursuing 
the  trail  of  a  treasure,  fearing  pursuit  by  other  men. 

The  greatest  silver  mine  in  Slocan  was  found  exactly 
in  this  way.  The  search  may  last  a  day,  or  a  year,  or  a  life- 
time of  years,  and  no  mine  may  be  found.  But  the  gamble 
lures  the  prospector  on.  He  wouldn't  take  a  job.  No  gov- 
ernment could  pay  him  wages  that  he  would  accept  for 
this  service. 

The  men  who  found  the  Slocan  silver  and  the  Koote- 
nay  gold  had  been  out  twenty  years  and  six  months  before 
they  found  a  mine.  In  one  case  the  outfitter  was  a  bar- 
tender in  Spokane,  in  the  other  a  storekeeper  on  the  Arrow 
Lakes. 

THE  FIVE  ELEMENTS  IN  MINING 

WHEN  the  prospector  merely  finds  the  mine,  he  still 
isn't  yet  a  millionaire,  by  999  chances  out  of  1000. 
Tunnels  have  to  be  driven  in  the  earth  by  expensive  ma- 
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chinery,  more  of  them  than  have  ever  produced  pay  metals. 
The  vein  may  peter  out.  The  outfitter  has  to  hunt  up  a 
capitalist  who  will  go  fifty-fifty  on  another  gamble  with 
him  to  supply  the  test  machinery.  You  have  to  build  a 
stamp  mill,  a  smelter  or  a  crusher.  Sometimes  the  small 
capitalist  hunts  up  the  big  mining  companies  and  sells  to 
them  outright,  or  raises  capital  by  forming  a  stock  company. 

Now  you  can  see  readily  what  an  accumulation  of  spec- 
ulative elements  have  already  occurred.  There  are  five 
elements  distinctly  visible  in  the  mining  pyramid  of  chances. 
There  is  the  prospector,  99  per  cent  of  whom  fail ;  the  out- 
fitter, 99  per  cent  of  whom  lose;  the  small  capitalist,  999 
per  cent  of  whom  lose;  the  companies  formed,  many  of 
which  fail,  and  the  big  mining  interests,  who  will  only 
touch  certainties. 

How  are  you  going  to  lure  them  into  the  economic 
paradise  promised  by  nationalization? 

Certainly  the  prospectors  would  not  consent  to  it,  as  I 
have  shown.  You  can't  nationalize  free  men;  you  can  only 
nationalize  theories.  The  proposed  tax  bill  presented  a  few 
years  ago  failed,  because  it  threatened  to  tax  the  top  of  this 
pyramid  so  heavily  that  no  profits  would  be  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pyramid.  The  prospectors  opposed  it  all 
over  the  world,  from  the  Klondike  to  South  Africa.  They 
threw  their  picks  and  shovels  aside  and  stampeded  for  the 
adventure  of  the  war.  The  supply  of  new  mines  fell  off. 
The  production  of  gold  and  silver  fell  off.  The  world 
knows  the  rest,  in  a  program  of  high  prices,  of  inflated  cur- 
rency not  based  on  gold.  We  call  it  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  yet  as  our  financial  pyramid  grows  higher  we  are  won- 
dering what  will  happen  if  it  should  tumble  over.  How 
about  wampum? 

When  the  tax  upon  the  prospector  doesn't  leave  enough 
profit  for  him  when  he  wins,  he  quits  his  job. 

FOLLY  TO  NATIONALIZE  OIL 

THE  proposal  to  nationalize  oil  lands  meets  exactly  the 
same  problem.     The  lone  prospector  of  gold  mines, 
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in  the  oil  lands  becomes  "a  wild-catter."  In  all  other  re- 
spects he  performs  the  functions  of  his  adventure  exactly 
as  a  mining  prospector,  excepting  that  the  miner  may  carry 
his  gold  nuggets  in  his  pocket,  the  oil  prospector  has  no  such 
simple  proof.  If  he  finds  an  ocean  of  oil,  it  wouldn't  be 
worth  a  cent  a  barrel  to  him  without  pipe  lines,  storage 
tanks,  docks,  rail  terminals,  tank  cars,  tank  steamers  and — 
an  accessible  market.  Of  course  he  never  finds  an  ocean 
of  oil ;  he  only  finds  oil  signs.  When  he  does  he  has  to  find 
a  man  to  put  up  the  money  for  a  drill.  He  may  drill  four 
hundred  holes  before  he  strikes  the  exact  pool  where  the  oil 
lies.  In  the  richest  oil  fields  in  the  world  the  proportion  of 
useless  holes  to  yielding  wells  is  2  to  1.  And  more  and  more 
it  is  becoming  evident  that  the  great  gushers  come  only  from 
great  depths — from  1,200  to  2,600  feet.  For  one,  two  or 
three  years  wells  may  be  found  that  yield  only  three  or  four 
barrels  a  day,  not  enough  to  "wet  the  whistle  of  the  drill." 
Mexicans  knew  for  350  years  there  were  oil  signs  in  Mex- 
ico; but  that  didn't  produce  the  oil.  Cecil  Rhodes  spent 
$450,000  drilling  for  oil  in  Mexico  and  gave  it  up  as  a  non- 
paying  streak,  or  freak. 

You  can't  nationalize  the  prospector,  or  the  "wild- 
catter." You  can't  force  him.  He  will  only  work  on  the 
1  per  cent  chance  of  making  a  great  fortune.  Eliminate  him 
and  what  becomes  of  the  world  supply  of  oil?  If  he  stops 
hunting  for  oil  signs  there  won't  be  any  oil,  because  every 
oil  pool  in  the  world  becomes  exhausted  and  is  being  ex- 
hausted. This  is  a  matter  of  record.  There  are  wells  that 
promise  a  flood  of  oil,  which  took  salt  water  either  from 
the  terrific  suction  of  the  depth  or  from  the  exhaustion  of 
the  pool  itself.  Every  authority  on  oil  asserts  that  if  the 
world's  known  oil  area  be  worked  at  its  present  speed,  all 
the  known  oil  pools  will  be  exhausted  in  thirty  years.  There 
is  an  accelerated  demand  of  9  per  cent  more  oil  needed  each 
year,  which  means  that  the  known  oil  pools  of  the  world 
will  be  exhausted  in  fifteen  years.  The  finding  of  new  oil 
pools  depends  upon  the  "wild-catter." 

You  can't  nationalize  him,  and  you  can't  nationalize 
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an  oil  well  that  is  spouting  $100,000  a  day  and  not  a  cent 
tomorrow.  Imagine  any  government  investing  in  an  oil 
well  based  upon  a  valuation  promised  of  $100,000  net  a 
week  for  ten  years — and  then  have  it  spout  salt  water  the 
day  after  the  deal  was  made! 

Then  again,  how  much  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  na- 
tionalize the  drillers,  and  the  men  who  put  up  the  money 
for  the  drillers.  Drilling  may  cost  $40,000,  or  it  may  cost 
$90,000,  and  you  may  drill  four  years  before  you  strike  an 
oil  pool.  Big  rewards  are  found  only  at  great  depth.  Sev- 
enteen hundred  feet  was  the  average  depth  for  a  good  pay- 
ing gusher.  Today  2,400  feet  is  an  average  depth  for  big 
producers.  The  deeper  you  go  the  more  it  costs,  after  the 
first  700  feet,  owing  to  technical  difficulties. 

Can  you  see  any  government  able  to  nationalize  the 
speculative  element  of  drilling  oil  wells?  This  is  only  the 
second  step  in  the  process.  The  driller  is  the  second  factor 
on  whom  the  world  supply  of  oil  depends.  What  govern- 
ment is  eager  to  subsidize  the  experiment  of  drilling  on  an 
unproved  oil  field? 

Of  course,  the  argument  for  nationalization  takes  its 
strength  from  the  point  where  oil  is  found.  But,  surely  a 
valuable  oil  well,  with  the  oil  gushing  from  it,  can  be  na- 
tionalized? 

Let's  see  how  it  works  out. 

DOHENY  TOOK  TREMENDOUS  CHANCES 

DOHENY,  early  in  his  operations,  found  such  a  gusher, 
and  his  friends  told  him  that  if  he  had  another  gusher 
prosperity  of  the  same  sort  it  would  drive  both  him  and 
them  into  bankruptcy.  He  had  paid  between  $1  and  $1.50 
an  acre  for  448,000  acres  of  land,  which  had  lain  full  of  oil 
unworked  and  undeveloped  and  un-nationalized  for  exactly 
379  years.  He  had  bought  from  private  owners,  whose 
Mexican  titles  dated  back  to  1581,  and  who  regarded  him 
as  a  fool  for  paying  any  such  price  for  useless  lands.  He 
had  brought  in  one  well  good  for  50  barrels  a  day.  For  four 
years  the  wells  averaged  from  10  to  50  barrels  a  day,  when 
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at  1450  feet  they  struck  a  pool  that  gave  1000  barrels  a  day. 
He  had  at  that  time  expended  $2,800,000,  but  had  not  yet 
found  a  market  for  a  gallon  of  oil.  The  oil  was  not  worth 
a  cent  a  barrel  without  pipe  lines  to  convey  it  to  terminals, 
storage  tanks  to  hold,  tank  steamers  and  tank  cars  to  carry 
it  to  market.  When  he  got  it  to  one  American  market  oil 
was  selling  at  3  cents  a  barrel  in  Beaumont,  Texas. 

Do  you  see  any  government,  or  any  taxpayers,  sanction- 
ing that  kind  of  nationalization  on  the  blind  faith  of  a  gam- 
bler's chance?  In  fact,  at  that  very  period,  the  oil  experts 
of  Mexico  had  declared  oil  could  never  be  produced  in 
paying  quantities  in  Mexico ;  so  that  if  nationalization  had 
existed  then  the  oil  industry  of  Mexico  would  have  been 
strangled  while  being  born.  Nationalization  would  have 
killed  Mexican  oil  development  then  and  there.  The  gov- 
ernment literally  condemned  the  efforts  of  these  American 
gamblers  to  go  ahead.  They  were  afraid  the  fiasco  would 
hurt  the  credit  of  the  country.  Doheny's  stockholders  began 
to  sell  out  in  a  panic.  What  would  government  place- 
holders have  done?  Scuttled  from  what  promised  to  be  a 
failure,  stopped  oil  development  and  saved  their  faces. 
But  Doheny  now  spent  another  $1,700,000  putting  in  pipe 
lines,  storage  tanks  and  pumping  stations.  And  then,  after 
nine  years  of  "forlorn  hope,"  came  on  a  great  gusher,  70,000 
to  100,000  barrels  a  day.  Other  gushers  were  found  by 
Doheny  and  other  foreign  operators,  up  to  gushers  of  261,- 
000  barrels  a  day,  and  up  rose  the  demand  "to  nationalize 
oil  holdings. " 

MEXICO'S  VAST  UNDEVELOPED  OIL  LANDS 

MOW,  of  all  Mexico's  oil  lands,  only  IS  per  cent  have 
yet  been  tested,  and  85  per  cent  lie  undeveloped  and 
unexploited.  New  York  and  London  are  today  literally 
infested  with  Mexican  oil-land  owners  trying  to  sell  their 
holdings  to  "foreign  exploiters,"  who  have  been  accused  of 
"robbing  Mexicans."  The  thing  would  be  comical  if  it 
were  not  disgusting.  Ever  since  I  went  to  Mexico  to  report 
on  economic  problems  for  Canadian  and  American  financial 
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interests  I  have  been  besieged  with  Mexican  oil-land  own- 
ers, who  ask  me,  on  some  pretext  of  interesting  "Wall  Street, 
who  has  robbed  Mexicans/'  in  some  charitable  project  of 
which  I  happen  to  be  an  unsalaried  secretary — please  note 
the  word  "unsalaried" — for  letters  of  introduction,  or  the 
entree,  to  what  the  Mexican  press  calls  "the  robber  barons 
of  the  United  States."  I  fell  for  it  just  once,  but  immedi- 
ately on  gaining  access  to  "the  robber  barons,"  instead  of 
asking  aid  for  earthquake  sufferers,  or  destitute  children, 
of  whom  forty  in  a  night  have  died  of  cold  and  starvation 
in  the  streets  of  Mexico  City  this  winter,  charity  was  not 
mentioned  at  all ;  but  beautiful  blueprint  drawings  of  Mexi- 
can oil  lands  for  sale  were  laid  out  for  the  "predatory  in- 
terests" to  buy — buy — buy. 

The  pretext  is  obvious. 

If  by  nationalization  is  meant  the  85  per  cent  of  unex- 
ploited,  undeveloped  oil  lands,  then  let  Mexico  go  to  it. 
She  has  an  ample  area  on  which  to  prove  out  her  theory. 

But  if  by  nationalization  is  meant  the  IS  per  cent  of 
tried  out  oil  lands  on  which  American,  Canadian,  English, 
Scotch  and  Belgian  operators  have  already  expended  three 
hundred  millions  cash,  the  pretext  is  too  absurd.  It  is  a 
little  too  closely  allied  to  another  like  pretext  to  "nationalize 
banks,"  when  Carranzista  officers  jimmied  open  the  safes  of 
two  foreign  banks  and  confiscated  $54,000,000  in  gold. 

Also  note  two  other  points  exactly  akin  to  the  nation- 
alizing of  gold  mines.  Of  the  153  American  companies 
operating  oil  wells  in  Mexico  only  one  has  ever  made  a 
cent  of  profit.  The  others  may  make  profit  if  they  are  al- 
lowed to  go  on;  but  not  if  they  are  nationalized.  Of  the 
150  other  foreign  companies  operating  oil  wells  in  Mexico 
only  one  has  ever  paid  dividends.  The  others  may  yet;  but 
not  if  they  are  nationalized. 

The  whole  proposition  masks  the  Bolsheviki  creed,  not 
to  create  and  produce  new  value  from  the  base  up;  but 
rather  to  seize  what  the  other  fellow's  daring  and  perse- 
verance and  risk  have  already  won   and  produced  with 
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chances  999  per  cent  against  him.    It  is  simply  another  name 
for  theft. 

So  cheaply,  so  subconsciously,  so  unconsciously,  are  we 
drugged  with  a  supersaturation  of  Bolsheviki  doctrine,  that, 
like  the  hashish  victim,  we  do  not  recognize  the  poison  till 
we  are  its  victims.  The  lone  prospector  for  gold  in  the 
hinterlands  of  the  wilderness,  the  lone  sign  seeker  for  oil 
in  the  jungles  of  the  tropics,  did  more  for  the  Allied  victory 
than  enranked  army  or  navy;  and  no  one  had  yet  laid  a 
guerdon  on  his  grave  in  the  wilderness,  though  he,  too,  was 
following  the  flame  in  his  soul  of  a  glorious  adventure  for 
freedom. 


MASKS 
By  Frederick  B.  Bard 

I  have  seen  Grief  so  anguished  that  it  laughed, 
And  Joy  profoundly  thankful  so  it  wept; 
Love  frenzied  'till  it  most  resembled  Hate, 
And  Hate  so  deadly  it  caressed  as  Love. 
In  such  strange  guises  do  our  souls  pursue 
Their  journey  through  this  masquerading  world. 


THE  PEACE  TREATY 
ANALYZED 

IS  IT  A  CAMOUFLAGE  FOR  SECRET  POWER? 


By  Hon.  George  H.  Moses 

[Senator from  New  Hampshire] 


Whatever  doubts  remain  in  the  open  American 
mind  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  in 
support  of  a  doctrine  called  the  League  of  Nations,  there 
is  no  doubt  in  Senator  Moses'  mind  that  the  famous 
document  is  a  diplomatic  camouflage  for  the  five  Great 
Powers.  In  his  analysis  the  Senator  reveals  the  com- 
parative character  of  this  Treaty  with  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin. 


D 


ISRAELI,  returning  from  the  Congress  of  Berlin, 
summed  up  his  labors  there  in  the  laconic  phrase, 
"Peace  with  honor."  Yet  neither  peace  nor  honor 
flowed  from  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  certain  conditions  of 
which — unenforced  and  unenforceable — contained  and  dis- 
seminated the  germ  of  the  recent  war.  It  is  hoped  that  none 
of  the  phrase-makers  of  today  will  be  permitted  to  repeat 
Disraeli's  fatal  error  of  word  and  deed. 

This  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  as  menacing  to  the  peace 
of  the  world  today  as  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  forty  years 
ago.  Though  the  main  task  of  the  treaty  is  to  impose  the 
terms  of  peace  on  Germany,  it  is  interdependent  for  that 
peace  upon  certain  conditions  to  be  imposed  upon  the  world 
by  a  League  of  Nations.  Naturally  it  follows  that  a  treaty- 
such  as  this  cannot  be  self-operated;  and  we  have  been  as- 
sured that  we  shall  find  that  everywhere  throughout  its 
manifold  provisions  its  framers  have  felt  obliged  to  turn  to 
the  League  of  Nations  as  the  indispensable  instrumentality 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  order  which  this  instrument 
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purposes  to  set  up.  The  evidence  of  the  manner  in  which 
these  great  results  are  to  be  achieved  through  the  indispens- 
able instrumentality  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  be  found 
in  a  study  of  the  text  of  the  treaty  itself.  In  that  study  we 
shall  find  that  the  League  of  Nations  appears  to  be  a  phrase 
with  no  definite  control  of  the  many  issues  involved  under  its 
title.  The  signatories  to  the  instrument  have  separated 
themselves  into  two  distinct  groups. 

1.  The  principal  allied  and  associated  powers,  com- 
prising the  United  States,  the  British  Empire,  France,  Italy, 
and  Japan. 

2.  All  the  other  belligerents,  to  the  number  of  twen- 
ty-two, constituting,  with  the  principal  powers  mentioned 
above,  the  allied  and  associated  powers. 

There  is  a  third  group  we  find  occasionally  mentioned, 
described  as  the  "Allied  Powers,"  presumably  the  former 
entente. 

THE  LEAGUE'S  DELEGATED  POWERS 

ALL  these  three  groups  are  found  to  perform  vital 
functions  in  the  treaty,  stipulations  for  which  natural 
thought  would  turn  to  the  League  of  Nations  as  the  indis- 
pensable instrument.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  and 
it  is  interesting  to  discover  how  little  the  League  of  Nations 
really  has  to  do  with  the  great  world  changes  that  are  pre- 
sented as  a  part  of  our  treaty  of  peace  with  Germany.  For 
instance,  in  the  delimitation  of  the  new  frontier  line  be- 
tween Belgium  and  Germany,  it  is  a  commission  of  seven 
persons,  five  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  principal  allied 
and  associated  powers,  the  Big  Five,  who  will  assume  this 
task — not  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  the  matter  of  the  renunciation  of  the  privileges  con- 
ferred upon  Germany  with  relation  to  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  it  will  be  also  the  Big  Five  who  will  make 
this  adjustment — not  the  League  of  Nations. 

In  conditions  of  controversy  relating  to  the  return  of 
Alsace-Lorraine  to  French  possession,  the  arrangements 
will  be  made  by  the  Central  Rhine  Commission — an  organi- 
zation set  up  years  ago  under  the  old  order  and  now  made 
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use  of  in  the  light  of  a  new  day.    The  League  of  Nations 
will  not  function  in  this  international  affair. 

In  the  establishment  of  the  new  Czecho-Slovak  state, 
which  was  made  the  subject  of  special  comment  in  our 
chief  negotiator's  report  of  his  doings  at  Paris,  it  is  again 
the  Big  Five,  the  principal  allied  and  associated  powers, 
who,  through  a  commission  of  seven  members,  five  to  be 
named  by  them,  will  trace  the  frontier  line  between  Poland 
and  Czecho-Slovakia,  later  to  be  guaranteed  by  the  League 
of  Nations  but  not  operated  by  them.  Also,  in  the  proceed- 
ings necessary  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  racial,  linguistic, 
religious  minorities  in  Czecho-Slovakia,  it  is  not  the  League 
of  Nations  that  these  oppressed  people  turn  to,  but  to  the 
Big  Five. 

The  same  condition  obtains  in  Poland.  Where  bounda- 
ries for  the  new  Poland  are  not  definitely  laid  down  in  the 
treaty,  it  is  the  Big  Five,  not  the  League  of  Nations,  that 
will  determine  them.  A  plebiscite  there  to  be  taken  in  re- 
spect of  Upper  Silesia  is  to  be  carried  on  by  a  regime  set 
up  by  four  members  of  the  Big  Five.  The  benign  powers 
of  the  League  of  Nations  are  not  requested  or  expected  to 
operate  here.  Furthermore,  the  decisions  on  these  new 
boundaries  in  Poland  are  to  take  place  in  a  region  which 
the  troops  of  the  four  members  of  the  Big  Five  will  occupy. 
In  Upper  Silesia,  moreover,  this  commission  of  the  four 
Great  Powers  will  exercise  full  sovereignty,  without  refer- 
ence to  the  League  of  Nations,  for  a  period  which  may  ex- 
tend as  long  as  eighteen  months,  or  even  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Nor  is  it  the  League  of  Nations  to  whom  the  result 
of  this  vote  in  Upper  Silesia  will  be  communicated,  but  to 
the  Big  Five,  who  also  shall  delimit  the  frontier  and  fix  the 
time  when  the  various  peoples  shall  take  over  the  govern- 
ment of  their  own  nation.  Not  even  in  matters  concerning 
race,  language  or  religion  among  the  minorities  in  Poland, 
will  the  League  of  Nations  interpose  the  strong  arm  of  de- 
fense, but  the  treaty  which  Poland  agrees  to  make  with  the 
Big  Five. 

The  occupation  of  East  Prussia,  on  the  withdrawal  of 
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the  German  troops  and  authorities  from  that  area,  will  be 
directed  by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Big  Five.  No 
reference  to  the  League  of  Nations  is  made  in  this  decision. 
All  reports  shall  be  made,  not  to  the  League  of  Nations,  but 
to  the  five  principal  allied  and  associated  powers.  It  is  they 
who  will  fix  the  frontier,  and  determine  what  proportion  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  shall  be  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of 
East  Prussia. 

Like  provisions  for  the  Kreise  of  Stuhm  and  Rosenberg 
arc  to  be  made.  It  is  not  the  League  of  Nations  that  will 
take  possession  of  this  territory,  but  the  Big  Five,  and,  what 
is  even  more  significant,  shall,  if  occasion  arises,  be  supplied 
with  necessary  military  force. 

GERMAN  TERRITORIES  AND  COLONIES  UNDER  "BIG  FIVE" 

IT  is  not  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  Germany 
renounces  all  rights  and  titles  to  the  territory  of  Memel. 
The  stipulations  regarding  this  area  are  very  simple.  Not 
even  a  commission  is  to  be  appointed.  Germany  will  simply 
turn  the  territory  over  to  the  Big  Five,  direct. 

The  free  city  of  Danzig,  which  could  not  have  obtained 
that  superlative  freedom  without  the  indispensable  instru- 
mentality of  the  League  of  Nations,  is  one  of  the  interesting 
subjects  in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty.  In  Article  100  the 
language  of  the  opening  sentence  significantly  states  that 
Germany  renounces  its  rights  and  titles  over  Danzig  and 
necessary  surrounding  area,  not  to  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  in  favor  of  the  Big  Five,  who  are  to  appoint  a  commis- 
sion to  delimit  the  frontier  and  to  establish  Danzig  as  a 
free  city.  Although  subsequently  it  is  to  be  placed  under 
the  League  of  Nations,  that  august  body  only  functions  in 
the  transaction  to  appoint  a  high  commissioner  for  the  city. 
It  is  absolutely  the  Big  Five  who  will  negotiate  the  treaty 
with  the  Polish  government  by  which  the  latter  shall  "ac- 
cept exceptional  obligations  with  regard  to  the  use  of  its 
port,"  and  shall  take  over  the  conduct  of  the  city's  foreign 
relations  and  the  diplomatic  protection  of  its  citizens  when 
abroad.     All  property  of  the  German  Empire  within  the 
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free  city  of  Danzig  is  only  nominally  under  the  protection 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  because  it  passes  to  the  Big  Five, 
who  shall  have  complete  liberty  to  distribute  this  property 
to  the  free  city  or  to  the  Polish  state,  as  they  may  see  fit. 

The  redistribution  of  sovereignty  over  Schleswig  will 
not  be  in  the  hands  of  the  League  of  Nations  when  evacu- 
ated by  German  troops  and  when  the  soviet  councils  have 
withdrawn,  but  will  be  governed  by  a  commission  appointed 
by  the  Big  Five.  It  is  this  commission,  acting  under  orders 
from  the  Big  Five,  who  will  cede  to  the  Kingdom  of  Den- 
mark the  portion  of  Schleswig  assigned  to  it. 

These  are  instances  that  point  very  positively  to  the 
misconception  that  the  League  of  Nations  will  infuse  into 
this  readjustment  of  peoples  that  inspired  humanitarianism 
that  has  been  declared  for  it. 

The  limitation  of  armaments,  which  was  presented  to 
us  as  one  of  the  vital  issues  of  the  League  of  Nations,  might 
well  be  expected  could  be  confided  to  the  wise  heads  and 
the  active  hands  of  the  League.  Yet  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  the  fact.  Throughout  the  whole  minute  instructions 
to  reduce  Germany  to  military  impotence,  it  is  not  the 
soothing  agency  of  the  League  of  Nations  which  attempts 
this  task,  but  the  strong  arm  of  the  Big  Five,  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers.  We  were  also  told  that  the 
negotiators  in  Paris  studied  how  best  to  put  the  ill-governed 
colonies  into  the  hands  of  government  which  are  to  act  as 
trustees  for  the  people  and  not  as  their  masters.  There  was 
to  be  some  common  authority  among  the  nations  made  re- 
sponsible for  the  execution  of  this  trust.  And  yet,  in  that 
portion  of  the  treaty  which  deals  with  the  German  colonies, 
Germany  renounces  all  her  titles  over  her  overseas  posses- 
sions to  the  Big  Five,  not  to  the  League  of  Nations. 

TURKEY  AND  THE  LEAGUE 

THE  President,  in  speaking  of  the  Turkish  Empire, 
which  he  disclosed  as  having  fallen  apart,  plainly  im- 
plied that  here  again  the  League  of  Nations  would  be  an 
indispensable  instrumentality.    And  yet  this  treaty  provides 
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that  the  moneys  supposed  to  be  held  in  German  possession 
with  reference  to  the  Ottoman  debt  and  other  Turkish  trans- 
actions are  to  be  paid,  not  into  the  honest  hands  of  the 
League  of  Nations  as  trustees,  but  to  the  Big  Five.  In  like 
manner  sums  in  gold,  held  as  pledge  in  connection  with 
German  loans  to  the  Austrian-Hungary  Government,  the 
benefits  disclosed  by  the  Treaties  of  Bucharest  and  Brest- 
Litovsk,  and  all  money  or  other  negotiable  material  re- 
ceived under  these  treaties,  pass  into  the  possession  of  the 
Big  Five,  to  be  disposed  of  in  a  manner  which  those  powers 
shall  hereafter  determine. 

The  word  of  promise  which  preceded  the  document, 
containing  a  sentiment  the  American  people  understood  to 
be  intended  in  a  league  of  nations,  is  broken  to  the  ear  and 
hope  alike.  One  might  have  expected  that  the  task  of 
reducing  Germany  to  military  harmlessness  could  have 
been  directed  by  the  League  of  Nations.  But  it  is  a  confer- 
ence of  military  experts  belonging  to  the  Big  Five,  and  not 
the  League  of  Nations,  which  will  fix  the  reductions  to  be 
made  in  Germany's  military  effectiveness.  It  is  to  the  Big 
Five  directly  that  Germany  will  report  the  extent  of  her 
munitions  and  guns,  her  armament,  and  the  new  fortified 
works  which  she  will  be  allowed  to  retain.  It  is  not  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  the  Big  Five,  which  will  approve 
the  restrictions  upon  factories  in  Germany  which  will  be 
permitted  to  manufacture  war  materials.  To  them  Ger- 
many must  surrender  her  surplus  war  material,  and  it  is  they 
who  will  direct  the  manner  in  which  the  surrender  shall  be 
made.  And,  when  the  German  government  shall  disclose 
her  national  secrets  for  explosives,  toxic  substances,  or  other 
chemical  preparations  invented  by  her  for  the  war,  is  it  to 
the  League  of  Nations,  or  is  it  for  deposit  in  the  massive 
vaults  (and  its  observation  by  Sir  Eric  Drummond),  which 
will  form  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  League  of  Nations' 
palace  at  Geneva?  By  no  means.  It  is  the  five  powers  who 
will  take  over  and  exchange  this  deadly  knowledge. 
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DISARMAMENT  CONTROLLED  BY  "BIG  FIVE" 

THE  reduction  of  the  German  naval  power  is  appar- 
ently too  important  for  the  League  of  Nations.  The 
entire  disarmament  of  Germany  is  specifically  controlled 
by  the  Big  Five. 

The  supposed  indispensable  value  of  the  League  of 
Nations  is  thus  readily  disposed  of  on  sea  and  land  for  the 
effective  purpose  of  disarmament;  therefore  it  is  equally 
disposed  of  in  aeronautics.  Even  in  the  humanitarian  and 
sentimental  aims  which  the  treaty  purposes  for  the  repatria- 
tion of  prisoners  of  war  and  interned  civilians,  and  for  the 
protection  of  graves,  it  is  not  the  humanitarian  influence 
of  the  League  of  Nations  to  whom  the  treaty  turns,  but  to 
special  commissions  who  are  representative  of  the  Big  Five. 

The  task  of  reparations  is  nowhere  committed  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  That  important  duty  rests  in  the  hands 
of  an  interallied  commission  to  be  called  the  reparation 
commission.  Delegates  to  this  commission  shall  be  nomi- 
nated by  seven  nations — the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  Japan,  Belgium  and  the  Serb-Croat-Slovene 
state,  each  of  whom  will  appoint  one  delegate  and  assistant 
in  case  of  illness.  Of  the  seven  delegates,  on  no  occasion 
shall  more  than  five  have  the  right  to  take  part  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  commission  and  to  record  their  vote;  but  the 
delegates  of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France  and 
Italy  shall  have  this  right  on  all  occasions.  The  delegates 
of  the  other  three  nations  shall  only  have  this  right  when 
questions  concerning  their  interest  are  under  consideration. 
Obviously  the  four  dominant  powers,  with  their  perpetual 
right  to  vote,  will  always  constitute  a  majority  of  the  seven 
who  will  comprise  the  commission. 

OPEN  COVENANTS  A  MYTH 

THE  latitude  of  power  for  this  reparations  committee 
is  widespread.  When  it  is  found,  furthermore,  that 
an  absolute  requirement  of  the  treaty  is  that  all  proceedings 
of  the  reparations  committee  shall  be  private,  unless  for 
special  reasons  the  commission  shall  decide  otherwise,  one 
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gropes,  in  a  twilight,  to  find  the  door  that  leads  to  open  cove- 
nants. One  looks  helplessly  for  that  new  era  when  the  light 
should  stream  so  brightly  before  our  path.  A  list  of  the 
powers  and  duties  which  this  commission  will  assume  shows 
that  it  will  not  derive  any  of  them  from  the  League  of 
Nations.  The  authority  of  the  Reparation  Commission  will 
be  directed  exclusively  by  the  Big  Five,  who  will  furnish 
the  long-continued  supervision  of  Germany's  bitter  atone- 
ment. 

In  the  entire  document  under  discussion  the  principal 
allied  and  associated  powers,  the  Big  Five,  figure  seventy- 
six  times,  and  the  second  group — that  is,  all  the  other  bellig- 
erents to  the  number  of  twenty-two — forty-five  times,  a 
total  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one  references.  Whereas 
the  League  of  Nations  figures  altogether  only  fifty-seven 
times,  and  of  these  twenty-one  refer  to  its  nebulous  connec- 
tion with  the  administration  of  the  Saar  Valley;  eighteen  in 
connection  with  the  labor  clauses  of  which  the  League  is 
supposed  to  be  the  special  champion,  and  only  three  to 
Danzig.  In  the  whole  two  hundred  and  fifty-three  pages 
which  constitute  the  Treaty,  apart  from  the  covenant  of  the 
League  itself,  there  are  only  fifteen  references  to  general 
activity  for  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  President,  in  a  speech  made  in  New  York  on 
March  4,  1919,  speaking  of  the  League  of  Nations,  said: 
"If  we  could  but  form  it,  it  would  be  an  invaluable  instru- 
mentality through  which  to  secure  the  operation  of  the  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Treaty;  *  *  *  you  cannot  dissect  the 
covenant  from  the  Treaty  without  destroying  the  whole  vital 
structure." 

The  instrument  as  I  have  analyzed  it  is  an  effective 
denial  of  this  defiant  claim. 


PROTECTING    THE 
POOR  MAN  IN  COURT 

By  Hon.  William  McAdoo 

[Chief  Magistrate  of  Greater  New  York] 


The  question  as  to  whether  justice  is  administered 
in  the  police  courts  of  any  large  community  is  an  old 
one.  Judge  McAdoo  in  this  article  insists  that  the  poor 
man  has  equal  protection  from  the  court  as  the  rich 
man,  if  not  more  than  the  latter.  Some  significant 
changes  have  occurred  in  the  administration  of  the 
courts  in  the  largest  community  of  the  United  States. 
These  changes,  and  the  Judge's  impression  of  the  crim- 
inal classes,  bring  forth  entirely  new  matter  for  thought. 


DO  the  poor  men  and  women  get  equal  justice  in  the 
Magistrates'  courts  with  those  who  are  rich  and 
influential? 

Is  poverty  a  handicap  to  those  who  come  for  justice 
to  these  courts? 

If  these  questions  are  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
it  is  a  most  serious  condition  of  affairs.  When  the  commu- 
nity loses  confidence  in  the  impartial  administration  of 
justice  in  the  courts,  when  the  public  mind  entertains  the 
idea  that  a  poor  man  has  not  the  same  chance  of  obtaining 
his  rights  as  a  rich  man,  the  whole  social  and  political  fabric 
is  endangered. 

If  there  is  failure  in  any  of  these  courts  to  give  a  poor 
man  exactly  the  same  quality  and  quantity  of  justice  that  a 
rich  man  or  influential  man  gets,  I  do  not  know  it,  and  it  is 
my  business  to  become  acquainted  with  such  a  condition  if 
it  exists.  The  magistrates  are  not  infallible.  They  are  hu- 
man and  they  differ  in  temperament,  as  other  human  beings. 
One  magistrate  may  look  upon  a  thing  as  trivial  that  I  might 
consider  serious.    One  magistrate  may  take  a  different  social 
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and  economic  view  of  questions  correlated  to  a  case  from 
what  I  do.  The  law  gives  us  great  discretion  and  a  large 
responsibility,  for  the  abuse  of  which  we  are  accountable  to 
the  higher  courts.  The  things  required  of  a  magistrate  are, 
of  course,  integrity,  courage  against  being  influenced  out- 
side of  the  merits  of  the  case;  consistency  in  treating  all 
cases  and  all  kinds  of  people,  creeds  and  classes  and  races, 
alike ;  and,  added  to  these,  intelligence,  a  good  understand- 
ing of  the  law — the  greater  the  better — and  a  sound  com- 
mon sense  judgment  and  knowledge  of  human  nature  and 
of  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  great  city  in  which  we  live. 

A  magistrate's  gravest  problem 

WE  have  been  laboring  for  years  in  the  Board  of  Mag- 
istrates to  bring  about,  if  possible,  some  degree  of 
uniformity  in  the  matter  of  punishment.  The  great  prob- 
lem is  not  to  say  whether  a  person  is  guilty  or  not  guilty 
under  the  evidence,  as  to  what  to  do  with  them  after  they 
have  been  found  guilty,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  young. 
And  yet  we  have  to  remember  that  practically  all  the  great- 
est crimes  nowadays  are  committed  by  young  men  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  25. 

Magistrates,  like  other  judges  and  human  beings,  look 
at  life  sometimes  from  different  angles,  and  a  cast-iron  rule 
which  would  say,  for  instance,  that  we  should  fine  $10  in 
one  class  of  cases  and  $50  in  the  next,  and  imprisonment  for 
three  months  in  another  class  and  six  months  in  another,  and 
put  on  probation  in  another,  suspend  sentence  in  another, 
would  not  be  acceptable,  nor  would  it  be  just;  for  after  all 
the  exceptional  case  is  always  bound  to  turn  up.  We  have 
before  us  human  beings  about  whom  as  such  we  must  be 
concerned.  Appearance,  manner,  speech,  all  evidences  of 
character,  antecedents,  environment,  heredity  —  all  these 
have  to  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  punish- 
ment. Then  in  addition  to  that  we  deal  with  a  large  class 
of  defectives  who  ought  to  be  in  custodial  institutions  rather 
than  at  large  and  certainly  are  not  subjects  for  penitentiaries 
or  workhouses.    Some  day  the  State  of  New  York  will  have 
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to  meet  this  condition  by  providing  a  great  custodial  insti- 
tution somewhere  in  the  country,  giving  opportunities  for 
manual  labor  suited  to  conditions  and  for  educational  facili- 
ties. Personally,  I  favor  a  reasonable  degree  of  uniformity 
in  the  treatment  of  certain  cases  in  which  the  evidence  is 
generally  alike  and  the  delinquents  are  not  dissimilar  in 
character.  To  this  end  we  furnish  each  magistrate  with  a 
copy  of  the  record  of  all  the  magistrates  in  certain  cases, 
showing  disposition  of  the  same,  so  that  they  can  make  a 
comparison  of  their  work  if  they  wish  to  with  that  of  others. 
As  we  sit  in  different  courts  far  removed  from  each  other, 
we  have  no  opportunity  of  judging  how  others  handle  cases 
similar  to  those  coming  before  us,  other  than  through  these 
means.  And  I  have  urged  upon  the  city  authorities  to  allow 
us  to  make  these  tables  as  full  as  possible  and  print  them 
for  public  distribution. 

POOR  AND  RICH  TREATED  ALIKE 

OUTSIDE  of  the  fines  imposed,  no  poor  or  rich  man 
pays  any  costs  in  these  courts.  Everything  is  entirely 
free.  In  other  criminal  jurisdictions  in  different  States,  and 
in  European  countries,  conviction  carries  with  it  the  pay- 
ment of  costs. 

Under  present  conditions  the  poor  man  or  woman  gets 
the  same  justice  as  the  rich  man.  If  there  are  any  excep- 
tions to  this  rule  they  are  rare  and  not  known  to  me.  I  do 
say  that  tremendous  strides  have  been  made  in  connection 
with  the  administration  of  the  law  in  these  courts,  and  all 
inuring  to  the  benefit  of  the  great  masses  of  the  people  who 
are  without  wealth  or  political  influence.  Human  nature 
is  about  the  same  in  every  country.  We  do  not  make  any 
particular  brand  in  America.  A  man  who  thinks  he  has  a 
"pull"  with  the  judge  will  try  to  use  it,  whether  he  is  a  very 
rich  man  or  a  very  poor  one.  If  he  is  a  very  rich  man  he 
carries  with  him  a  certain  social  prestige,  influential  atmos- 
phere as  it  were,  which  gives  him  weight  and  consideration 
in  many  circles — commercial,  financial,  political.  If  he  is  a 
poor  man  and  active  as  a  citizen  in  a  partisan  way,  he  will 
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look  to  his  organization  to  help  him  when  he  gets  into 
trouble.  He  expects  the  Democratic  or  Republican  leader 
to  come  down  to  the  court  and  see  the  magistrate  and  assure 
him  that  the  defendant  is  a  hard-working,  virtuous  and 
honest  man,  who  would  not  harm  a  fly  or  pick  up  diamonds 
that  did  not  belong  to  him  if  they  were  as  common  as  coal 
cinders  in  a  railroad  yard. 

Speaking  for  magistrates,  we  ask  for  intelligent  and 
constructive  criticism  which  will  help  us  to  make  these 
courts  even  better.  My  own  motto  is:  Continuous  progress 
and  the  elimination  of  evil  practises,  bad  influences;  more 
courage,  more  consistency,  more  keeping  straight  in  the 
middle  of  the  road,  more  and  more  holding  the  balance 
even,  firmly,  and  stubbornly  refusing  to  be  lured  by  extra- 
neous influences,  fears  or  temptations.  A  court  needs  the 
public  confidence  as  much  as  a  bank. 

THE  COURT'S  TREATMENT  OF  THE  POOR 

NOW,  how  are  the  poor  people  treated  in  these  courts? 
The  great  majority  of  them  come  into  court  through 
the  action  of  the  police — the  smaller  number  where  one  citi- 
zen complains  against  another.  The  policeman  is  an  officer 
of  the  law  as  much  as  a  magistrate.  We  have  a  right  to  as- 
sume that  he  is  an  upright,  honest  official,  doing  his  duty, 
and  that  he  is  disinterested.  As  such  his  evidence  is  entitled 
to  great  consideration.  We  should  not  accept  it  implicitly 
in  all  cases  any  more  than  the  evidence  of  other  honest  wit- 
nesses. Every  case  has  to  stand  on  its  own  bottom  and  be 
judged  by  the  facts. 

The  police  bring  to  the  magistrates  three  classes  of 
cases — felonies,  misdemeanors,  and  minor  offenses  under  the 
statute  law  or  city  ordinances.  Whether  a  man  is  rich  or 
poor,  if  not  represented  by  counsel,  the  magistrate  is  obliged 
to  tell  him  all  his  rights: 

"You  are  not  compelled  to  say  anything  unless  you 
want  to." 

"Anything  you  may  say  here  may  be  used  against  you 
hereafter." 
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"You  are  entitled  to  an  adjournment  to  procure  counsel 
or  witnesses,  or  for  any  other  good  cause." 

"You  have  a  right  to  communicate  with  your  friends 
or  relatives  by  telephone,  letter  or  otherwise.  You  can  do 
so  free  of  charge." 

Whether  the  charge  is  murder  or  violating  the  rules  of 
the  Department  of  Health,  this  formula  has  to  be  followed 
in  every  case. 

In  most  felony  cases  the  defendant  procures  counsel, 
especially  in  those  cases  where  it  is  evident  he  belongs  to 
professionally  criminal  classes.  If  anything,  these  are  over- 
defended,  all  too  readily  bonded.  We  need  waste  no  sym- 
pathy on  this  class,  which  includes  burglars,  highwaymen, 
gangsters,  pickpockets,  confidence  men,  gamblers  and  pros- 
titutes. These  are  so  well  defended  in  the  Magistrates' 
courts  and  find  bondsmen  so  readily  that  they  almost  come 
to  be  privileged  classes.  There  is  a  real  or  apparent  union 
in  defense  of  the  vices  which  are  commercialized.  Cer- 
tainly if  there  is  any  public  sentiment,  so  far  as  I  know,  it 
is  against  the  over-defense  and  scrupulous  care  which  must 
be  exercised  in  the  trial  of  these  criminal  and  vicious  classes. 
It  apparently  requires  a  more  technical  adherence  to  the 
rules  of  evidence  and  a  greater  amount  of  proof  to  convict 
one  belonging  to  the  vicious  classes  than  it  does  to  convict 
of  murder  in  the  first  degree. 

Now  we  shall  leave  all  that  class  out.  They  not  only  get 
their  rights  but  quite  a  lot  that  belong  to  other  people. 

A  BUSY  MORNING  IN  A  MANHATTAN  COURT 

MERE  is  a  busy  morning  in  one  of  the  prominent  dis- 
trict courts  in  Manhattan.  Let  us  see  what  is  going 
on  and  how  the  poor  are  treated.  The  first  rule  is  to  clear 
what  are  called  the  detention  pens  of  those  who  are  still 
under  arrest.  We  can  now  readily  dispose  of  those  charged 
with  public  intoxication,  for  reasnos  which  can  be  felt  if 
not  stated,  and  next  those  charged  with  disorderly  conduct 
tending  to  a  breach  of  the  peace.  This  covers  more  sins 
than  charity,  because  it  has  been  very  properly  construed 
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by  the  reviewing  courts  and  the  magistrates  as  accounting 
for  all  conduct  which  might  lead  to  breaches  of  the  peace. 
Plainly  stated,  conduct  which  might,  under  some  circum- 
stances, time  and  place  considered,  be  entirely  illegal  and 
improper  and  highly  irritating  and  tending  in  every  possible 
way  to  breaches  of  the  peace,  if  not  serious  riots.  Consider- 
ing conditions  in  New  York  City,  unlike  those  of  most  world 
capitals,  I  believe  this  section  of  the  statute  as  construed  by 
the  courts  the  greatest  defense  of  law  and  order. 

Most  of  these  disorderly  cases  in  the  main  are  brought 
in  by  the  police — corner  loafers,  noise  makers,  persons  fight- 
ing in  the  street,  arrests  made  at  the  instigation  of  citizens 
who  claim  that  they  were  assaulted  or  maltreated  in  some 
way  or  other  by  the  arrested  defendants.  The  defendants 
are  mostly  men,  very  few  women,  except  in  the  case  of 
those  charged  with  prostitution,  which  are  dealt  with  in  a 
special  court.  Many  of  the  defendants  are  represented  by 
lawyers.  The  District  Attorney  is  represented  in  each  dis- 
trict court  in  Manhattan,  the  Bronx,  and  Brooklyn  by  a 
deputy.  He  and  the  magistrate  feel  that  they  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  conservation  of  the  rights  of  the  defendant.  If 
he  is  not  represented  by  counsel,  he  is  warned  about  his 
rights ;  adjournments  are  offered  him.  If  he  is  a  foreigner, 
through  the  interpreter  it  is  especially  impressed  upon  him 
that  he  can  have  immediate  trial  or  an  adjournment,  as  he 
may  wish.  If  he  desires  an  adjournment  and  wants  wit- 
nesses, subpoenas  are  given  to  him  if  necessary  and  an  officer 
is  told  to  serve  them. 

In  practise,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  poor 
man  is,  if  anything,  treated  better  than  a  prominently  rich 
man.  A  rich  man  will  invariably  appear  with  counsel. 
If  he  comes  into  court  with  a  haughty,  patronizing  manner, 
I  think  he  subconsciously  affects  a  magistrate  rather  ad- 
versely than  otherwise.  A  poor  man  who  says  to  the  Court, 
"I  want  you  to  protect  my  rights,"  is  apt  to  get  full  measure 
running  over.  The  gangsters  and  corner  loafer  are  consid- 
ered in  certain  quarters  social  and  political  units  and  may 
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have  influence  against  which  the  magistrate  must  be  on  his 
guard. 

It  is  not  a  question  here  of  poverty  or  riches,  it  is  sim- 
ply a  matter  of  keeping  the  mind  free  from  appeals  which 
have  no  right  to  be  heard  otherwise  than  in  the  open  court 
room. 

After  these  cases  have  been  disposed  of,  complainants 
who  have  been  to  the  clerk  asking  for  a  summons  or  war- 
rant and  have  been  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  facts  did 
not  warrant  it  in  the  opinion  of  the  clerk,  are  now  permitted 
to  come  up  and  address  the  judge  personally  and  directly. 
This  is  one  of  the  difficult  tasks  of  the  magistrate.  It  re- 
quires something  more  than  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  and  a 
complete  understanding  not  only  of  human  nature,  but  local 
conditions  and  even  racial  prejudices  and  religious  dif- 
ferences. It  is  a  thoroughly  international  court.  Many  of 
these  complainants  are  women,  and  most  of  the  cases  con- 
cern quarrels  in  tenement  and  apartment  houses.  Some  of 
the  complaints  allege  commercial  frauds,  such  as  misrepre- 
senting the  new  hat  which  the  lady  had  bought;  or  against 
the  boarding-house  mistress  for  retaining  the  trunk  when 
the  boarder  says  she  has  nothing.  Many  of  them  verge  on 
family  troubles — the  wife  and  husband  are  both  in  court 
with  counter-statements.  The  complaints  verge  on  all 
phases  of  social  conditions  and  personal  relationship,  and 
vary  from  circumstantial  evidence  affecting  the  ownership 
of  a  mangy  dog  to  the  reclamation  of  a  wandering  canary 
bird. 

INFINITE  PATIENCE  AND  WISDOM  NEEDED 

THE  magistrate  must  be  patient.  Most  of  these  people 
are  poor.  A  great  many  of  them  do  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, which  is  a  condition  regarding  which  the  country  will 
wake  up  some  of  these  days  and  take  notice.  He  m  ist  have 
infinite  patience,  a  good  heart,  impartiality,  human  sym- 
pathy and  a  clear  head.  It  will  not  do  to  say  that  these 
complaints  are  too  trivial,  and  then  turn  all  these  people 
out  of  court.  Sometimes  there  is  seed  of  infinite  mischief 
and  serious  breaches  of  the  law  involved  if  these  fresh 
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wounds  are  not  cauterized  and  skillfully  treated  in  the 
first  instance.  A  wise  magistrate  here  can  do  infinite  good 
to  the  community.  Not  infrequently  all  parties  concerned 
shake  hands  and  agree  to  try  it  over  again.  Some  of  the 
magistrates,  where  a  feud  is  apparently  irrepressible,  will 
advise  that  a  removal  to  a  different  neighborhood  might  be 
advantageous  to  domestic  content  and  peace  in  the  great 
human  hive  where  these  people  live.  Most  of  the  com- 
plaints about  magistrates  comes  from  these  cases.  They 
write  to  the  Mayor  and  they  write  to  me.  "The  woman 
should  have  been  sent  to  prison  for  life,"  writes  a  disap- 
pointed suitor.  The  woman  who  wanted  the  other  heavily 
punished  because  she  struck  her  child  is  entirely  dissatisfied 
with  the  disposition  of  the  case  made  by  the  magistrate. 
The  other  woman  is  still  at  large,  so  she  writes  to  the  Mayor 
that  you  can  get  no  justice  in  these  courts.  Foreigners  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  our  laws  and  institutions  and  traditions, 
and  accustomed  to  arbitrary  action  in  the  elder  countries, 
and  who  can  see  no  side  of  the  case  but  their  own,  go  out 
wailing  against  our  courts  and  institutions,  provided  the 
other  party  is  not  sent  for  a  long  term  to  prison  instead  of 
being  only  fined  or  admonished. 

Each  individual  case  looks  trivial  but  in  the  mass  they 
are  immensely  important.  Here  the  magistrate  has  a  wo- 
man with  three  small  children  before  him.  She  looks  anae- 
mic and  consumptive,  yet  she  has  violated  the  law.  She 
is  imperiling  the  health  of  the  community.  He  admonishes 
her  through  the  interpreter,  gives  her  a  kindly  but  firm  talk. 
He  looks  at  the  struggling  children  and  wan  face  and  lets 
her  go.  In  the  others  the  fines  are  small  and  considered 
sufficient  to  be  deterrent.  In  spite  of  all  this,  this  procession 
come  in  every  day.  Most  of  the  complaints  against  the  mag- 
istrates, as  far  as  I  know,  outside  of  these  people  themselves, 
is  that  they  are  too  lenient,  too  kindly  and  too  sympathetic; 
that  the  fines  are  not  heavy  enough.  Sometimes  the  city 
authorities  complain  bitterly  about  this,  especially  in  the 
cases  of  a  vast  army  of  unlicensed  pedlars  dealt  with  only 
spasmodically  by  the  police.     Speaking  for  myself,  I  be- 
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lieve  the  magistrate  should  be  firm.  Life  and  health  are  at 
stake,  and  he  must  not  be  indulgent  to  a  defendant  at  the 
expense  of  the  whole  community.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  cases  that  particularly  appeal  to  us  and  draw  on  our 
sympathies.  I  have  no  knowledge  that  the  poor  are  in  any 
wise  oppressed  in  these  matters — quite  the  contrary. 

Sometimes,  in  my  opinion,  the  maximum  punishment 
of  six  months  in  the  workhouse  for  conduct  tending  to  a 
breach  of  the  peace,  meted  out  to  a  frustrated  pickpocket, 
is  much  better  than  to  hold  the  case  up  for  months  or  maybe 
a  year  before  it  finally  reached  a  petty  jury  under  the  charge 
of  attempted  larceny  from  the  person. 

The  poor  man,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  some  instances 
does  not  suffer  comparatively  as  much  as  the  rich  man. 
Very  often  well-to-do  men  in  these  courts  will  plead  guilty 
and  want  to  pay  a  fine  for  infractions  of  municipal  regula- 
tions or  statutes  relating  to  misdemeanors,  rather  than  the 
delay  and  expense  of  having  it  go  to  another  court.  It  is 
an  everyday  occurrence  that  they  will  say  to  us,  "I  wish 
you  could  try  this  matter  and  dispose  of  it  now  so  that  I 
won't  lose  so  much  time,  which  is  more  valuable  to  me  than 
the  amount  of  fine  involved." 

PROFESSIONAL  BONDSMEN  SHOULD  BE  LICENSED 

OF  course,  a  rich  man  can  more  readily  get  bail  than  a 
poor  man.  There  is  less  risk  to  the  bondsman.  He 
can  be  thoroughly  indemnified  by  the  man  from  his  own 
property.  The  same  applies  to  the  surety  companies.  For- 
merly there  was  a  great  deal  of  agitation  about  Magistrates' 
courts  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  bail.  Public  indigna- 
tion was  properly  aroused  against  the  professional  bonds- 
man, who  is  particularly  in  evidence  in  cases  of  women 
arrested  on  charges  of  prostitution. 

There  is,  however,  appearing  again  in  these  courts  a 
type  of  bondsman  who  is  professional,  but  who  operates 
under  entirely  different  circumstances.  He  or  his  agent 
comes  into  court  with  a  large  bundle  of  Liberty  bonds  in 
one  pocket  and  a  big  sum  of  money  in  the  other.    He  puts 
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up  bonds  or  cash,  or  both,  for  the  defendant.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  about  it?  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cash  bond 
is  the  best  so  far  as  the  security  is  concerned.  Have  I  the 
right  to  say  that  I  will  not  receive  this  money  or  permit  the 
clerk  to  do  so  because  it  comes  from  a  man  who  is  habitually 
around  the  court  doing  a  similar  service  for  other  defend- 
ants of  a  like  class?    Have  I  a  legal  right  to  do  so? 

It  is  my  opinion  and  that  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  subject  that  if  a  person  charges  another  for  going  on 
his  bond  he  ought  to  be  considered  a  professional  bonds- 
man and  should  be  required  to  take  out  a  license  and  al- 
lowed only  a  certain  fee  for  this  service,  which  should  be 
fixed  by  law.  The  danger  now  is  that  he  exploits  the  de- 
fendants and  makes  them  submit  to  extortion,  bringing 
about  features  of  the  old  method. 

The  cry  of  the  people  everywhere  is :  Less  nice  sub- 
tleties, less  display  of  intellectual  agility  in  playing  chess 
with  the  letter  of  the  law,  less  dependence  on  precedents 
that  themselves  rest  on  nothing  but  fictions  and  old  abuses, 
and  instead,  Justice!  substantial  Justice!  Justice!  and  noth- 
ing but  Justice! 


IS  SOCIALISM  A 
POLITICAL  PARTY? 

SOME  FACTS  AND  OPINIONS  THAT  PROVE  IT 
WOULD  LIKE  TO  BE  SO 

By  William  de  Wagstaffe 


The  political  aspect  of  Socialism  has  a  semblance 
of  a  new  idea  in  politics,  in  this  country,  though  it  is 
not.  It  has  recently  been  under  a  hot-fire  of  criticism 
and  suspicion,  and  the  writer  in  this  article  reflects  the 
blended  views  upon  this  question  of  Socialists,  anti- 
Socialists,  American  judiciary  and  political  leaders.  It 
is  not  a  sensational  review,  that  being  the  smaller  issue 
involved,  but  it  aims  to  present  the  political  features  of 
Socialism. 


WHEN  you  ask  a  man  a  question  that  concerns  his 
views  on  politics,  you  have  to  take  into  account 
his  political  affiliations.  It  is  next  to  impossible 
to  separate  him  from  his  political  discretion.  If  you  ask  a 
Socialist  what  his  politics  are,  he  will  appear  to  deny  inter- 
est in  any  political  plan  but  socialism,  merely  pledging  him- 
self to  impress  upon  the  world  a  doctrine  instead  of  a  politi- 
cal party.  Mistrusting  other  political  systems,  he  presents 
himself  at  the  polls  and  votes  for  the  candidate  nominated 
by  the  Socialists. 

Until  recently,  his  political  conscience  was  transparent 
enough.  Beyond  an  energetic  effort  to  enroll  new  members 
in  an  organization  sworn  to  obey  the  belief  that  the  "op- 
pressor" must  be  annihilated  from  the  social  scheme  of  life, 
so  that  all  Socialists  may  establish  themselves  in  the  places 
now  held  by  officeholders  of  existing  governments,  or  other 
places  similar  in  character,  differing  only  in  executive  sys- 
tem, the  Socialist  approaches  this  vast  responsibility  of  an 
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organized  national  government  with  no  other  political 
equipment  than  the  ballot  granted  to  him  under  certain 
authority  of  American  citizenship. 

Socialism,  in  its  broader  sense,  is  a  doctrine,  not  a  polit- 
ical platform.  There  are  many  doctrines  in  the  world. 
Some  are  adopted  by  scientists,  astronomers,  geologists, 
atheists  and  spiritualists.  Socialists  are  men  and  women 
with  a  special  doctrine  of  how  life  can  be  improved.  For 
some  time  it  was  regarded  as  a  harmless  intellectual  stimu- 
lus to  be  applied  by  the  Socialists  to  all  people  but  the 
Socialists  themselves.  There  is  a  wide  discrepancy  between 
what  socialism  promises,  and  what  active  Socialists  them- 
selves demand.  There  are  ideals  in  socialism  which  even 
the  ideal  Socialist  seems  to  forget  when  he  begins  to  dem- 
onstrate. We  have  had  a  volume  of  propaganda,  for  and 
against  socialism,  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

Before  the  war,  there  was  no  objection  to  their  theories. 
As  they  themselves  argued  that  it  might  take  five  hundred 
years  before  the  world  would  be  ready  to  accept  them,  no 
one  found  much  fault  with  socialism.  In  the  exigencies  of 
the  war,  when  certain  human  impulses  inspired  Americans 
to  recruiting  service,  there  seemed  to  be  something  lacking 
in  the  Socialist  brand  of  patriotism.  Their  doctrine  of 
comradeship  regarded  the  draft  law  as  a  violation  of  the 
socialistic  creed,  embodying  a  brotherhood  of  man.  They 
were  mostly  pacifists,  an  unpopular  if  not  legally  defiant 
group. 

GROWTH  OF  SOCIALISM  IN  AMERICA 

ABOUT  thirty  years  ago  the  Socialists  in  America 
started  to  demonstrate  socialism  by  beginning  a  def- 
inite political  propaganda.  That  was  in  1 888.  In  that  year, 
the  Socialist  party  named  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  Since  that  time  socialism  has  taken  part  in 
the  political  programs  of  this  country  continuously,  though 
without  any  marked  importance.  The  Socialist  party  is  a 
minority,  but,  for  its  doctrine  rather  than  its  political 
strength,  it  attracted  followers.  Socialism  has  already  spread 
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some  fascinating  theories  of  Utopian  flavor,  since  the  days 
they  were  first  advanced  by  Karl  Marx,  Frederick  Engels, 
and  the  other  founders  of  socialism  in  Europe.  The  latter 
existed  long  before  1888,  when  the  first  American  Socialist 
party  was  organized  for  a  political  campaign.  This  party 
took  root  in  New  York  City,  where  most  of  its  leaders  reside, 
and  the  growth  of  its  movement  there  is  the  story  of  its 
growth  in  the  entire  country.  Of  the  two  members  of  Con- 
gress elected  by  the  Socialists  one  came  from  New  York 
City,  the  other  from  Milwaukee.  Once  launched  upon  a 
political  basis  in  this  country,  the  Socialist  party  in  America 
forged  ahead  from  1888.  Legislators,  aldermen,  and  some 
minor  officials  were  occasionally  elected  f  rorri  various  parts 
of  the  country.  In  1917  New  York  elected  ten  members  of 
Assembly  to  the  State  Legislature,  and  seven  Aldermen. 
Although  the  elections  of  1918  defeated  most  of  these  repre- 
sentatives, it  was  due  to  the  coalition  effected  by  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties,  in  districts  that  had  elected 
these  Socialists. 

As  a  political  organization,  the  Socialist  party, 
throughout  the  country,  had  never  been  a  national  sinew  of 
political  influence.  It  has  never  seized  the  entire  attention 
of  the  American  vote.  Nor  has  the  Socialist  party  advanced 
any  political  platform  that  has  aroused  national  interest. 
The  recent  investigation  started  by  the  New  York  Legisla- 
ture in  Albany,  because  it  became  a  matter  of  worldwide 
curiosity,  has  brought  the  doctrine  of  socialism  to  the  pub- 
lic mind,  chiefly  through  suspected  affiliation  with  com- 
munism. 

The  growth  of  socialism  in  American  politics  can  be 
briefly  shown  in  a  table  of  the  votes  taken  in  elections 
since  1888. 

Its  birth  certificate  as  a  political  organization  in  this 
country,  in  1888,  pulled  only  7000  votes  from  the  entire 
country.    In  New  York  City: 

1892— Vote  cast  for  President 5,945 

This  was  the  Bryan-McKinley  year,  and  the  total  city 
vote  was  3.4  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  cast.    There  was  no 
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increase  this  year,  but  this  campaign  was  conducted  on 
radical  lines  and  many  Socialists  voted  for  Bryan. 

The  above  figures  were  for  the  old  city,  which  included 
what  are  now  New  York  and  Bronx  counties.  Since  1897 
the  figures  take  in  the  Greater  City  of  New  York  and  show 
a  constant  growth  in  each  borough  of  the  Greater  City : 

1897— Vote  cast  for  Mayor 14,310 

This  was  2.7  per  cent  of  the  total  vote  and  shows  a 
decline,  due,  however,  to  the  intensity  of  the  local  cam- 
paign, in  which  the  contest  was  waged  between  Low,  Tracy 
and  Van  Wyck. 

1902— Vote  cast  for  Governor        .     .     26,007  (47%  of  total) 
1904— Vote  cast  for  President        .      .     29,686 

The  vote  indicated  since  1900  includes  the  total  Social- 
ist vote,  as  during  these  years  there  were  two  party  tickets, 
one  known  as  the  Social-Democrat  and  the  other  as  the  So- 
cial-Labor Party.  It  is  interesting  to  mention  that  in  addi- 
tion to  these  there  were  nearly  5000  votes  cast  in  1904  for 
the  People's  Party  candidates,  which  may  be  regarded  as 
a  movement  akin  to  the  socialistic. 

1905— Vote  cast  for  Mayor 11,817 

1906 — Vote' cast  for  Governor 13,477 

1907 — Vote  cast  for  Court  of  Appeals      ....        17,694 

The  vote  during  these  three  years  shows  a  decline,  but 
again  the  loss  is  due  to  a  large  number  of  the  radically  in- 
clined voting  for  candidates  they  thought  had  a  better 
chance  of  winning.  In  1905  Mr.  Hearst  was  a  candidate 
for  Mayor,  and  in  1906  for  Governor,  while  in  1907  the 
Independence  League  named  candidates  for  the  Court  of 
Appeals. 

1908— Vote  cast  for  President        .      .     27,881  (Ind.  League 

vote,  27,372) 
1909— Vote  cast  for  Mayor       .      .      .     13,018  (2%  of  total) 
1910— Vote  cast  for  Governor        .      .     29,838  (5.2%  of  total) 
1911— Vote  cast  for  Local  Offices  .      .     34,133  (5.9%  of  total) 
1912— Vote  cast  for  President        .      .     34,885  (5.9%  of  total) 

This  was  the  memorable  Roosevelt-Taf  t  year  and  very 
many  of  the  Socialists  voted  for  either  Roosevelt  or  Wilson. 
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1913 — Vote  cast  for  Court  of  Appeals 

Judges 32,734  (5.1%  of  total) 

1914— Vote  cast  for  Governor        .      .     25,373  (4.1%  of  total) 

This  year  was  enlivened  by  the  campaign  of  William 
Sulzer  for  Governor  on  the  American  ticket,  after  his  im- 
peachment. An  analysis  of  the  figures  of  the  different 
districts  shows  a  remarkable  gain  of  Socialist  votes  by  Sul- 
zer and  which  accounts  for  the  decline  of  the  Socialist 
strength. 

1915— Vote"cast  for  Local  Officials      .     42,527  (7%  of  total) 
1916— Vote  cast  for  Governor        .      .     40,635  (5.7%  of  total) 

SOCIALIST  PARTY  UNIMPORTANT  POLITICALLY 

BRIEFLY,  these  are  statistical  facts  showing  a  political 
activity  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  the  country.  The 
figures  do  not  loom  large  on  a  political  blackboard.  The 
increase  is  so  slight,  in  proportion  to  the  voting  strength  of 
the  nation,  it  has  no  outward  sign  of  political  importance. 
The  Socialist  Party  has  never  been  a  disturbing  element 
to  the  two  existing  parties  in  this  country,  but — it  has  suc- 
ceeded in  foreign  polling  districts,  and  it  has  elected  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  claims  made  that  the  Socialist  Party  has  waged 
a  contest  every  year,  based  upon  bitter  opposition  to  our 
form  of  government,  have  been  denied  by  the  Socialists, 
who,  at  the  same  time,  insist  that  the  doctrines  of  socialism 
are  better  than  those  of  our  existing  government.  It  is  upon 
these  doctrines,  mixed  with  the  sweetening  promises  of 
economic  equality,  that  the  political  work  of  the  Socialists 
gained  a  few  unimportant  elections.  By  impressing  theo- 
retical doctrines  of  a  social  philosophy  upon  many  of  the 
ignorant,  the  radical,  or  the  discontented  citizens  of  small 
districts,  in  large  communities,  such  as  New  York,  Chicago, 
Kansas  City,  Seattle,  and  some  other  cities,  the  political 
gains  of  the  Socialist  Party  in  this  country  have  failed  to 
establish  a  foothold  for  socialism  as  a  political  force  in 
national  affairs.  The  chief  impulse  of  the  Socialist  Party 
in  America  came  from  Europe,  where  socialism  had  at- 
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tained  a  political  significance  many  years  ago.  Its  elective 
representatives  in  Europe,  their  number  and  the  country 
in  which  they  served  in  a  legislative  capacity,  tell  the  story 
of  successful  socialism  there. 

Italy  1892 — Elected  6  representatives  to  Parliament. 
Italy  1913 — Elected  59  representatives  to  Parliament. 
Sweden  1902 — Elected  9  representatives  to  Parliament. 
Sweden  1914 — Elected  87  representatives  to  Parliament. 
France  1893 — Elected  40  representatives  to  Parliament. 
France  1917 — Elected  166  representatives  to  Parliament. 
England  1916 — Elected  35  representatives  to  Parliament. 
Australia  1901 — Elected  24  representatives  to  Parliament. 
Australia  1914 — Elected  71  representatives  to  Parliament. 
Germany  1871 — Elected  2  representatives  to  Parliament. 
Germany  1912 — Elected  110  representatives  to  Parliament. 

The  fear  of  socialism  has  always  disturbed  the  mon- 
archial  systems  of  the  world.  Such  fear  has  been  based  on 
one  of  its  best  ideals — democracy.  It  is  something  that 
Americans  long  ago  established  with  a  republican  form  of 
government.  Consequently,  in  America,  the  principles  of 
socialism  did  not  invite  any  special  comment.  The  doctrines 
of  the  founders  of  socialistic  thought  were  created  by  St. 
Simon,  Robert  Owen,  Karl  Marx,  Ferdinand  La  Salle, 
Frederick  Engels,  and  others.  Scholarly,  intellectual,  all 
of  them.  Like  subsequent  intellectuals  who  have  endeav- 
ored to  reform  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  they  were  obstinate 
and  impractical  men,  sincere  philosophers,  economists,  pro- 
fessors— but  not  politicians. 

Their  ideals  made  good  reading,  but,  when  put  into 
practice,  they  have  caused  chiefly  revolutions  and  disorder. 
Even  among  themselves,  earnest  in  their  desire  to  press  home 
the  doctrines  which  these  professors  have  voluminously  set 
forth  in  books,  the  Socialists  disagreed  violently.  In 
their  midst  they  found  communists,  with  the  result  that  on 
September  1,  1919,  they  split  up,  and  the  Left  Wing  Social- 
ists became  the  Communist  Party  of  America.  Obviously, 
the  Socialist  Party  was  divided  as  to  its  political  doctrines 
then,  though  it  had  been  in  accord  on  communistic  prin- 
ciples before,  but  not  in  accord  on  their  political  application. 
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WHERE  SOCIALISM  FLOURISHES  BEST 

PERHAPS  there  would  be  no  reason  to  expose  the  So- 
cialist Party  to  serious  criticism,  if  they  had  managed 
their  political  affairs  as  intelligently  as  the  European  So- 
cialists. As  a  fruitful  seed,  socialism  takes  root  and  flour- 
ishes best  in  cultivated  soil,  in  those  minds  that  excel  in 
poetic  imagination  of  a  high  social  purpose.  Its  blooms 
strew  the  path  of  human  error  with  glorious  profusion. 
The  Socialists  would  entwine  the  human  race  in  garlands 
of  sweet-scented  flowers  of  hope.  Nor  is  the  human  race 
opposed  to  this  demonstration  of  regard,  but  that  portion 
of  it  which  resides  in  America  still  retains  a  crudity  of 
thought  that  is  not  quite  equal  to  the  festivities  of  socialism. 
Common  sense  neutralizes  the  Socialist  idea  in  America, 
scatters  its  intellectual  theories.  Once  that  is  done,  there  is 
nothing  left  of  socialism,  but  anarchy.  The  European  So- 
cialist is  satisfied  with  the  respect  socialism  as  a  doctrine 
receives  from  thinkers,  students,  professors  and  idealists. 
He  is  more  willing  to  wait  for  political  power.  In  Europe 
the  doctrinal  Socialist  has  not  become  directly  entangled 
with  the  "Reds,"  as  he  has  in  this  country.  In  Russia,  only 
the  radical  Socialists  prevail,  a  breed  striped  with  violent 
principles  that  have  no  connection  with  the  real  doctrine 
of  socialism. 

There  is  no  proof  that  the  Bolsheviki  are  Socialists. 
The  Socialist  Party  of  America  does  not  openly  recognize 
the  Bolsheviki  as  political  allies.  The  Left  Wing  Socialists 
embrace  them  fraternally.  The  assertion  that  the  Bolshevik 
government  of  Russia  is  practically  the  political  formula 
outlined  by  the  leaders  of  socialism  for  the  past  fifty  years 
is  open  to  question.  It  is  an  assertion  that  depends  upon 
the  correct  interpretation  of  socialism,  and  who  can  agree 
upon  that?  The  Socialist  Party  itself  fails  to  do  so — even 
the  critics  of  socialism  have  been  divided. 

Without  entering  into  all  the  ramifications  of  argu- 
ment, whether  of  the  conservative  idealists,  who,  in  the 
name  of  socialism,  preach  a  doctrine  of  political  justice,  or 
of  the  radical  Socialists,  who  demand  power  by  force,  it  is 
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obvious  that  the  Socialist  Party  of  America  has  bungled 
its  political  prospects  to  the  verge  of  disaster  to  any  of  the 
higher  purposes  of  socialism.  It  has  done  more  than  this, 
it  has  defeated  itself  politically  in  this  country,  because  it 
will  take  a  long  while  before  the  Socialist  vote  here  can  be 
cleansed  of  Bolshevism.  By  indiscretions  of  spoken  or 
printed  word,  by  a  complete  lack  of  political  accord,  by  an 
instinct  to  meet  opposition  with  open  threat  against  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country,  and  by  a  misguided  selection  of 
candidates,  socialism  has  suffered  materially  by  misman- 
agement. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  socialism  is  a  doctrine  for  the 
improvement  of  humanity,  its  political  ambition  has 
brought  about  greater  disorder  and  bitterer  hatred  than 
any  political  organization  in  existence.  In  their  political 
inefficiency,  Socialists  have  been  unable  to  play  politics. 
They  have  left  themselves  exposed  to  the  most  serious 
charge  that  can  be  brought  against  any  political  plan,  the 
charge  of  contempt  for  the  existing  government,  aside  from 
its  political  character. 

If  the  Socialist  Party  in  this  country  could  include 
other  national  issues  than  the  one  tiresome  propaganda  of 
socialism,  it  would  at  least  betray  a  political  discernment 
it  has  failed  to  do.  Their  chief  success  has  been  with  labor, 
and  this  because  of  certain  false  premises  in  their  political 
pledges.  Their  whole  political  propaganda  has  been 
drawn  around  one  idea,  one  misleading  idea,  one  general 
aim — socialism.  America  is  a  side  issue  in  their  political 
program. 

LABOR  UNIONS  HONEYCOMBED  BY  SOCIALISM 

THE  political  success  of  socialism  among  the  labor 
unions  has  been  the  chief  financial  support  of  the  So- 
cialist Party.  Socialism,  acceptable  to  the  labor  leaders, 
as  a  doctrine,  has  been  repudiated  by  them  as  a  political 
issue.  Its  success  in  the  labor  unions  has  been  almost  ex- 
clusively with  the  foreign-born  and  the  alien,  the  non- 
English  speaking  unionists,  who  were  not  acceptable,  as 
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members  of  the  labor  unions,  for  some  time.  This  gave 
strength  to  the  membership  of  the  Socialist  Party,  and  its 
political  ambitions.  In  the  cause  of  "uplift  for  the  working 
man,"  strikes  were  encouraged  by  the  Socialist  Party.  Po- 
lice or  military  interference  with  these  strikes  added  to  the 
propagandist's  fuel  for  political  socialism.  Strikes  were 
regarded  by  the  Socialists  with  complacent  satisfaction, 
every  strike  being  accepted  as  a  means  of  impressing  upon 
labor  the  class  consciousness  which  the  Socialist  leaders 
claim  is  the  most  important  object  to  be  achieved,  to  bring 
about  a  change  of  government.  In  their  frenzy  to  increase 
the  size  of  the  Socialist  Party,  minors  and  aliens  were  eli- 
gible in  their  political  system.  By  securing  control  of  news- 
papers, published  in  foreign  languages,  their  political 
strength  was  increased.  The  Call  and  The  Jewish  Forward, 
both  printed  in  English,  were  originally  started  by  contri- 
butions mainly  from  the  labor  unions.  Their  editorial 
policy  to  decline  space  in  their  columns  to  any  news  matter 
or  advertisement  which  might  oppose  the  Socialist  point 
of  view  has  greatly  narrowed  their  circulation  and  enclosed 
their  political  outlook.  Here  and  there,  the  sentimental 
appeal  to  Americans  of  prestige  to  help  the  Socialists  in 
overcoming  the  "injustice  to  the  working  classes"  has  drawn 
American-born  and  well  educated  men  and  women  to  their 
support. 

Their  political  methods  during  electioneering  time 
are  no  better  than  they  should  be.  Heckling  of  speakers, 
street  agitators,  organized  riot  gangs  of  aliens,  boycott  lists 
of  small  tradesmen,  house-to-house  canvasses,  threatening 
of  labor  unionists  opposed  to  them — these  are  some  of  the 
methods  adopted  by  the  Socialist  Party  to  elect  its  can- 
didates. 

Shameful  as  much  of  the  political  history  of  New  York 
City  is,  no  other  group  of  political  enthusiasm  has  attempted 
the  tactics  employed  by  the  Socialist  advocates  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  1914,  1916,  and  1918. 

To  compel  a  storekeeper  to  remove  every  sign  and 
poster  not  socialistic  upon  the  threat  of  a  boycott  to  ruin 
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him  financially  was  not  the  exception  but  the  settled  policy 
in  every  section  of  the  greater  city  where  the  leaders  felt 
strong  enough  to  accomplish  their  purpose.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  their  Sunday-schools,  their  children  were  organized 
to  parade,  to  preach  socialism  to  their  playmates  in  public 
school,  and  those  who  expressed  opposition  to  the  Socialist 
cause  were  made  the  objects  of  ridicule  and  shame. 

Religious  beliefs  have  not  yet  been  banished  from 
American  politics,  excepting  in  the  Socialist  Party,  The 
chief  exponents  of  socialism  are  atheists,  although  Lenine, 
and  the  majority  of  the  Socialist-Bolshevik  leaders,  are  of 
Christian  birth. 

As  a  political  force,  the  Socialist  Party  is  not  impres- 
sive in  this  country,  excepting  in  its  misguided  affiliation 
with  communism,  which  is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  mat- 
ter for  political  concern  in  these  United  States  of  America. 


The  Socialist  Left  Embraces  Bolshevism 


GETTING  LABOR'S 
GOOD  WILL 

By  Charles  M.  Schwab 

A  GOOD  many  people  these  days  are  "seeing  red." 
Some  talk  as  though  the  whole  world  is  threatened 
with  overturn  by  Bolshevism.  I  am  not  one  of  those 
who  talk  or  think  that  way.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about  the 
labor  problem.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not  believe  in 
theorizing  about  labor  and  capital.  I  do  not  believe  the 
world  is  going  to  be  suddenly  changed  by  any  academic  so- 
lutions of,  or  resolutions  about,  the  labor  question. 

I  believe  that  the  first  and  prime  need  of  every  man 
engaged  in  industry  is  to  get  and  to  keep  his  own  house  in 
order  and  to  secure  the  confidence  and  the  enthusiastic  loy- 
alty of  his  own  men.  We  have  great  problems  to  face,  great 
work  to  do,  and  our  real  job  is  to  get  out  and  get  to  work, 
and  that  applies  not  alone  to  the  laboring  man,  but  to  every 
man  in  business,  no  matter  how  high  up  he  may  be. 

An  honest  day's  work  for  a  full  day's  pay  is  the  supreme 
thing  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  business  man  and  manu- 
facturer not  alone  to  obtain  from  the  workman,  but  it  is  no 
less  his  duty  to  make  the  workman  see  that  just  such  a  per- 
formance is  in  the  workman's  own  highest  interest. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  business  man  to  address  himself  to 
seeing  to  it  that  the  largest  possible  opportunity  for  employ- 
ment and  work  is  given  to  the  greatest  number  of  men,  and 
I  am  myself  a  firm  believer  in  the  fact  that  the  successful 
employment  of  labor  does  now  and  will  in  the  future  more 
and  more  rest  upon  the  recognition :  First — Of  the  right  of 
the  men  to  deal  with  their  employers  collectively;  and  Sec- 
ond— Upon  the  privilege  of  the  men,  through  some  kind  of 
profit-sharing,  to  obtain  a  direct  share  in  the  profits  realized 
upon  the  articles  they  themselves  are  making. 
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That  the  laboring  man  wants,  as  I  see  it,  is  above  all 
else  recognition  and  appreciation  and  fellowship.  He  wants 
to  be  treated  as  a  man  of  flesh  and  blood. 

The  kind  of  collective  bargaining  in  which  I  believe 
is  one  that  recognizes  the  right  of  the  men  themselves  to 
choose  their  own  fellow  workmen  as  representatives  to  speak 
to  the  company,  and  which  believes  in  the  obligation  of  the 
company  to  treat  these  representatives  individually  and  col- 
lectively with  the  confidence  and  the  respect  to  which  they 
are,  by  virtue  of  the  stake  in  the  business  of  those  whom  they 
represent,  justly  entitled. 

WORKMEN  MUST  SHARE  IN  PROFITS 

AND  I  believe  in  profit-sharing — not  the  kind  of  profit- 
sharing  which  consists  of  a  mere  bonus  paid  out  of  the 
total  profits  of  the  year,  and  added  to  the  man's  wages  for 
the  year.  That  is  merely  an  increase  in  wages  and  has  no 
direct  relationship  to  a  man's  own  work.  What  I  believe  in 
is  that  a  man  shall  have  a  direct  share  of  the  profits  derived 
from  the  particular  unit  of  work  he  himself  is  doing. 

I  am  sure  we  must  all  agree  that  if  by  some  magic  move 
we  could  secure  not  alone  the  good  will  of  our  workmen, 
but  also  their  enthusiasm  in  their  work,  the  workers  of  this 
country  would  multiply  their  output  many  times. 

These  are  not  mere  theories.  They  have  grown  up,  in 
my  opinion,  out  of  long  and  practical  experience  in  dealing 
with  men.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  if  we  approach 
the  industrial  situation  of  the  moment  in  a  practical  spirit, 
applying  the  results  of  our  experience  and  our  knowledge  of 
human  nature  to  the  problems  immediately  before  us,  we 
shall  come  nearer  to  making  this  a  better  and  happier  world 
than  we  can  by  studying  all  the  books,  attending  all  the  con- 
ventions and  passing  all  the  resolutions  that  could  ever  be 
dreamed  of. 

And  so  I  suggest  the  time  has  come  to  get  together  and 
to  get  to  work.  Let  us  go  forward  with  confidence  and  de- 
termination. Never  was  a  situation  more  difficult;  never 
were  opportunities  so  brilliant. 


THE  THEATRE  IN 
REVIEW 

By  C.  COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

The  Return  of  the  Famous 

THE  waning  mid-winter  season — which  will  soon  be 
replaced  by  the  Spring  rush  of  plays,  most  of  them 
of  the  lighter  variety  and  produced  in  hopes  of  a 
successful  summer  run — has  brought  forward  several  of 
our  most  famous  players — and  a  few  interesting  plays. 

John  Drew,  for  one,  has  returned  to  the  stage,  after  an 
absence  of  two  seasons,  in  a  new  comedy,  uThe  Cat-Bird," 
by  Rupert  Hughes,  while  Nance  O'Neill,  Maxine  Elliott 
and  Grace  George  have  also  made  new  offerings. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  "The  Cat-Bird"  and  Mr. 
Drew  without  paralleling  it  with  "Shavings,"  a  Joseph  Lin- 
coln story  of  Cape  Cod.  Both  can  boast  a  hero  past  middle- 
age,  harmless,  lovable,  and  in  Mr.  Drew's  case — far  from 
the  drawing-room  character  one  has  so  long  associated  with 
his  name.  Elderly,  wearing  spectacles,  shuffling  as  he 
crosses  the  stage,  Mr.  Drew  is  an  unfamiliar  figure,  but  his 
art,  his  elocution,  is  absolutely  unimpaired.  Rupert  Hughes, 
in  writing  the  comedy,  draws  for  his  central  character  an 
old  professor,  a  student  of  sex  life  among  the  insects,  who 
applies  his  rather  harmless  theories  to  humans  with  happy 
results.  It  is  a  slight  play,  but  an  interesting  one,  played  in 
a  quiet  temp  that  will  hardly  prove  popular  with  the  ma- 
jority. Among  the  very  excellent  company  Miss  Janet 
Beecher  stands  out  prominently  for  her  quiet  humor  and 
abundant  charm. 

In  "Shavings,"  which  was  dramatized  from  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln's  Cape  Cod  story  of  the  same  name,  one  finds  an- 
other middle-aged  philosopher,  this  time  of  the  type  we 
have  come  to  expect  as  originating  on  Cape  Cod  alone. 
He  is  dubbed  by  his  fellow  villagers  a  crank,  for  he  lives 
alone,  having  few  friends,  and  occupies  his  time  by  whit- 
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tling  toys.  It  is  because  of  the  pile  of  small  shavings  always 
to  be  found  at  his  feet  that  they  have  given  him  his  nick- 
name. There  is  a  love  story;  a  returned  jailbird  and  the 
usual  banker,  merchant,  and  two  village-gossip  types. 
Shavings,  the  character  which  it  would  be  impossible  not 
to  compare  with  Lightnin',  is  ably  played  by  Harry  Beres- 
ford,  who  flashed  from  obscurity  into  importance  earlier 
in  the  season  when  he  played  in  the  dramatization  of  one 
of  Irving  Cobb's  short  stories.  It  is  a  clean,  wholesome 
play,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  prove  a  great  success 
throughout  the  country. 

Maxine  Elliott's  return  was  not  as  happy  as  Mr. 
Drew's.  Her  brief  season  in  William  Hurlbert's  play, 
"Trimmed  in  Scarlet,"  showed  that  beauty  cannot  make 
an  uninteresting  story  appealing.  There  were  times  when 
it  seemed  that  Miss  Elliott  was  mechanical  in  her  acting, 
but  it  may  have  been  the  author's  fault.  "Trimmed  in 
Scarlet"  can  hardly  be  considered  in  any  measure  a  success. 

Nance  O'Neill,  who  has  also  been  absent  from  the  stage 
for  several  seasons,  returned  in  "The  Passion  Flower,"  from 
the  Spanish  of  Jacinto  Benevante.  It  is  a  grim  tragedy  of 
Castilian  peasant  life,  sordid,  unrelieved.  However,  the 
play  is  so  remarkably  well  acted,  and  has  a  story  of  such 
gripping  intensity,  that,  plus  Miss  O'Neill's  popularity,  it 
is  sure  of  a  certain  amount  of  success.  Miss  O'Neill's  char- 
acter is  that  of  a  peasant  mother,  and  lends  the  part  all  the 
fire  and  passion  of  a  semi-Oriental  characterization.  There 
are  moments  when  you  are  surprised  that  she  does  not  make 
a  situation  more  gripping,  and  there  are  other  moments 
when  she  carries  her  audience  away  by  slight  and  subtle 
suggestion.  Certainly,  her  performance  is  one  of  the  most 
noteworthy  emotional  portrayals  of  the  season,  and  must  be 
marked  as  one  more  success  in  Miss  O'Neill's  already  large 
gallery  of  heroines. 

"Pietro,"  by  Mrs.  Otis  Skinner  and  Jules  Eckert  Good- 
man, is  only  a  fair  play,  and  it  might  not  be  even  that,  if 
Otis  Skinner  were  not  in  the  cast  to  lend  his  appealing  per- 
sonality and  remarkable  stage  technique  to  the  part  of  the 
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Italian  father.  The  story  is  frankly  theatrical,  with  a  pro- 
logue that  takes  place  eighteen  years  before  the  opening  of 
the  play.  In  this  scene  he  is  an  Italian  laborer,  on  trial  for 
the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  woman  is  missing,  and  the 
evidence  is  so  very  circumstantial  that  she  has  not  been 
killed  at  all,  that  he  is  set  free.  The  drama,  of  course,  is 
brought  about  when  Pietro  becomes  a  rich  and  influential 
American  citizen,  when  the  baby  has  grown  to  be  a  very 
lovely  young  lady,  engaged  to  the  son  of  the  Prosecuting 
District  Attorney,  and  the  wife  comes  back.  One  really 
longs  for  the  days  of  Kismet. 

Another  player  of  great  charm,  lacking  a  play  worthy 
of  her  art,  is  Grace  George.  Miss  George's  latest  comedy — 
her  second  or  third  attempt  to  find  a  successful  play  this 
season — is  "The  Ruined  Lady."  The  story,  more  or  less 
familiar,  is  that  of  a  young  woman  who  compromises  her- 
self in  order  to  win  the  man  she  loves.  What  the  comedy 
lacks  in  situation,  it  partially  makes  up  in  clever  lines.  Miss 
George,  of  course,  is  so  finished  an  artist  that  she  can  make 
the  most  drab  play  interesting,  and  she  was  surrounded  by  a 
clever  cast.  If  it  were  only  possible  to  see  her  in  something 
better ! 

Florence  Moore,  who  had  her  training  during  several 
years  of  success  in  the  vaudeville  school,  arrived  as  a  star 
in  "Breakfast  in  Bed,"  one  more  farce  of  the  type  which 
seems  to  be  sponsored  by  the  lingerie  manufacturers.  The 
comedy,  which  has  been  adapted  from  the  French  by  Wil- 
lard  Mack  and  Hilliard  Booth,  is  trite,  and  much  of  the 
dialogue  is  of  the  burlesque  order.  However,  Miss  Moore 
arrives  on  the  stage  very  early  in  the  play,  and  is  there  most 
of  the  time.  As  she  has  an  amusing  technique  all  her  own, 
so  very  amusing  that  you  forget  the  cheap  dialogue  and  the 
cheaper  plot;  you  thoroughly  enjoy  yourself  in  what  really 
consists  of  two  hours  and  a  half  of  monologue.  "Breakfast 
in  Bed"  is  sure  of  a  long  run,  and  while  the  dignified  critics 
of  the  drama  may  regard  it  with  contempt,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  sit  through  it  without  laughing. 

"Mama's  Affair"  reached  the  stage  by  way  of  Har- 
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vard's  playwright  work-shop.  It  is  a  prize  from  the  pen 
of  Rachel  Barton  Butler,  the  story  telling  of  a  hypochron- 
driac  and  her  cure.  While  the  play  is  brilliant  in  its  com- 
edy, but  often  obvious  as  to  plot,  it  is  so  smartly  written  and 
smartly  presented  as  a  whole  that  it  is  to  be  counted  among 
the  best  efforts  of  the  American  playwrights.  The  comedy 
is  produced  under  the  direction  of  Oliver  Morosco,  with 
an  all-star  cast  including  Robert  Edeson  and  Effie  Shannon. 

"The  Acquittal,"  Rita  Weiman's  new  comedy-drama, 
is  something  more  than  one  more  drama.  It  is  a  decidedly 
cleverly  constructed  play  beginning  at  a  point  where  most 
plays  leave  off.  A  man  has  been  acquitted  of  murder — and 
the  question  is — was  he  really  guilty?  It  is  a  play  with  a 
surprise,  and  one  not  to  be  disclosed.  Well  written,  well 
acted,  and  well  produced,  "The  Acquittal"  is  sure  of  a 
long  run. 

"Big  Game,"  which  Mrs.  Henry  B.  Harris  produced, 
is  one  more  example  of  the  fact  that  actors  cannot  make  a 
play.  Such  excellent  players  as  Pauline  Lord,  Allen  Dine- 
hart  and  George  Gaul  labored  masterfully  with  poor  lines 
and  impossible  situation,  but  the  opening  night  verdict  was 
a  two-weeks'  closing  notice,  which  is  unfortunate,  for  nei- 
ther Miss  Lord  nor  Mr.  Gaul  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
showing  their  best  work  this  season. 

Musical  Comedies 

FROM  Paris,  by  way  of  London,  "As  You  Were,"  with 
its  music  by  Herman  Darewski,  and  book  and  lyrics 
by  half  a  dozen  people,  arrived  in  New  York.  It  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  best  musical  comedies  of  the  season,  prob- 
ably because  it  featured  Sam  Bernard  and  Irene  Bordoni. 
Mr.  Bernard's  character  is  that  of  a  wealthy  pastry  maker, 
who  has  a  fascinatingly  beautiful  wife.  Unfortunately,  he 
does  not  believe  the  lady  loves  him  as  she  should,  and  he 
takes  advantage  of  a  scientist's  offer  to  transport  him  back 
through  the  ages,  hoping  by  so  doing  to  escape  the  presence 
of  the  modernly,  unfaithful  ladies.  This  carries  the  comedy 
action  to  Versailles  of  1680,  to  the  court  of  Cleopatra,  to 
Athens  of  the  day  of  Helen  of  Troy,  and  finally  to  the  pri- 
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meval  forests  where,  to  the  immense  enjoyment  of  his  audi- 
ence, Mr.  Bernard  discovers  that  there  are  no  new  jokes, 
and  that  women  have  never  changed,  so  he  hurries  back 
through  the  ages  to  his  Westchester  home,  and  finds  that 
his  wife  is  only  having  a  very  mild,  and  not  at  all  serious, 
flirtation.  Mr.  Bernard  has  not  had  such  a  part  in  years, 
and  he  takes  advantage  of  it  in  a  way  that  places  him  as  the 
foremost  comedian  of  the  season.  Miss  Bordoni,  more 
lovely  with  each  succeeding  change  of  costume,  shares  the 
honors,  and  is  equally  responsible  for  what  must  be  a  tre- 
mendous success. 

Charles  Dillingham  piloted  "The  Night  Boat"  past 
the  shoals  of  failure  that  lie  in  wait  for  every  theatrical  pro- 
duction, and  anchored  it  firmly  in  the  pleasing  waters  of. 
the  harbor  of  success.  As  his  aides  he  summoned  Anne 
Caldwell,  author  of  a  score  of  successful  librettos,  and  Je- 
rome Kern,  who  cannot  write  music  that  is  not  catchy.  Of 
course,  there  is  not  much  to  the  story,  and  the  fact  that  the 
plot  is  of  exceeding  age  matters  but  little.  Who  cares  for  a 
story  when  there  is  a  good  laugh,  a  swinging  tune,  and  a 
pretty  girl?  Of  the  pretty  girls,  first  honors  go  to  Louise 
Groody,  who  danced  all  over  the  boat,  and  a  young  lady 
named  Stella  Hogan.  John  E.  Hazzard  and  Ernest  Tor- 
rance were  the  fun  makers,  ably  assisted  by  Ada  Lewis,  who 
is,  as  always,  amusing.  "The  Night  Boat"  is  sure  of  a 
long  trip. 

If  "The  Golden  Girl"  had  comedy  of  the  same  quality 
as  Victor  Herbert's  music,  there  would  be  little  doubt  of  its 
success,  for  it  has  several  charming  musical  numbers  and 
clever  people  to  sing  them.  However,  the  humor,  especially 
in  the  first  act,  is  a  minus  quality.  Of  course,  that  may  have 
been  fixed  since  the  opening  night.  Such  things  do  happen. 
As  an  added  touch  of  novelty,  there  is  a  chorus  girl  of  such 
ability  that  she  literally  "stopped  the  show,"  and  the  wise 
management  allowed  her  to  take  three  bows.  The  little 
lady's  name  was  Jeannette  Dietrich,  and  it  seems  likely, 
from  her  youth  and  dancing  ability,  that  she  will  soon  out- 
step the  chorus. 
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EING  born  thirty  odd  years  ago,  has  its  consola- 
tions. Of  course,  youth  is  a  valuable  asset,  and  at 
thirty-odd,  one  begins  to  see  middle-age  looming 
along  the  horizon,  and  one  is  apt  to  assume  "settled  atmos- 
phere" that  does  not  countenance  mental  or  physical  frivol- 
ities. But — on  the  other  hand — being  thirty-odd  has  the 
advantage  of  making  one  old  enough  to  thoroughly  appre- 
ciate several  events  and  personages — among  the  latter, 
Buffalo  Bill.  How  pridefully  so  many  of  us  boast  that  he 
was  our  particular  boyhood  hero,  and  that  we  knew  him, 
not  only  through  the  printed  story,  but  through  his  Wild 
West  Show  —  when  he  was  seen  in  person.  One  can 
really  sympathize  with  the  boys  of  today  who  will  have  to 
grow  up  without  witnessing  the  real  herd  of  buffaloes 
rush  around  the  arena,  the  real  Indians  and  cowboys — the 
hold-up  of  the  stage,  its  rescue  by  the  bold  band  of  fearless 
riders  headed  by  Buffalo  Bill  himself,  the  sharp-shooting, 
the  pony  express  with  which  the  famous  scout  and  his  Wild 
West  Show  set  every  young  heart  aflame. 

All  this  apropos  the  fact  that  Louisa  Cody,  Mrs.  Buf- 
falo Bill,  has  written  her  "Memories  of  Buffalo  Bill"  (D. 
Appleton  &  Co.).  It  is  intimate  biography.  Told  in  a 
most  simple,  straightforward  manner,  as  well  as  giving 
hundreds  of  intimate  pictures  of  one  of  the  most  picturesque 
characters  of  American  romance,  the  book  is  of  historical 
value,  for  Buffalo  Bill  was  a  soldier — a  fighter  first,  and  a 
showman  afterwards,  and  he  roamed  the  country  west  of 
the  Mississippi  when  that  important  sector  of  our  land  was 
undergoing  its  first  settling.  There  is  a  temptation  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  the  hundreds  of  anecdotes  that  go  to  make  up 
the  history,  but  by  doing  so  a  reader  might  be  deprived  of 
an  anticipated  pleasure.  This  biography,  which  will  ap- 
peal to  lovers  of  romance  of  all  ages,  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  the  library  of  every  growing  boy,  for  it  acts  for  clean 
Americanism,  and  pictures  a  West  that  has  ceased  to  be — 
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and  a  type  of  men,  clean  and  fearless,  who  have  ceased  to 
live. 

Arnold  Bennett  wrote  "The  Book  of  Carlotta" 
(George  Doran  Co.),  and  when  it  was  printed  the  dramatic 
situations  of  the  novel  assured  him  that  they  ought  to  be 
made  into  a  play,  so  Arnold  Bennett,  novelist,  turned  the 
story  over  to  Arnold  Bennett,  playwright,  and  the  result  is 
a  highly  interesting  comedy-drama,  which  has  the  unusual 
qualities  of  being  satisfying  both  as  an  acting  and  reading 
play.  The  story,  which  is  probably  familiar,  is  the  romance 
of  two  great  artists,  a  male  musician,  and  a  female  novelist. 
The  character  development  of  the  girl,  Carlotta,  who  had 
no  faith,  is  deftly  portrayed  with  all  the  accompanying 
light  and  shade.  How  courage  came  to  her,  and  how  she 
dared  to  reclaim  the  man  she  loved  e'en  though  the  years 
had  parted  them,  is  told  with  dramatic  intensity.  The  play 
has  already  been  produced,  with  Elsie  Ferguson  in  the 
leading  role,  and  will  have  a  metropolitan  showing  before 
this  is  published.  Judging  from  the  text  it  should  be  as 
great  a  success  as  Mr.  Bennett's  "Milestones" — another  play 
which  makes  excellent  reading. 

"The  Swing  of  the  Pendulum"  (Boni  &  Liveright)  is 
one  of  the  most  ambitious  novels  written  by  an  American 
woman.  The  author,  Adriana  Spadoni,  has  made  a  care- 
ful and  keenly  analytical  study  of  her  fellow  women,  and 
her  result  is  more  than  a  novel,  it  is  a  thesis.  Jean  Norris, 
the  heroine,  is  introduced  on  the  day  of  her  graduation, 
and  the  story  follows  her  through  until  approaching  mid- 
dle-age. There  is  romance,  in  fact  the  heroine  is  twice 
married,  the  first  time  most  unsuccessfully.  The  great  ap- 
peal of  the  story,  however,  is  the  author's  ability  to  practi- 
cally chart  the  pendulum-like  swings  of  the  emotions  of 
her  heroine,  and  it  must  be  said  that  they  chart,  with  vivid- 
ness, the  uneasy  restlessness  of  modern  woman  as  she  strives 
to  find  her  right  place  in  the  readjusting  world. 

"The  Mystery  of  the  Blue  Villa,"  by  Melville  David- 
son Post,  and  "The  Blower  of  Bubbles,"  by  Arthur  Beverly 
Baxter  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.),  can  be  reviewed  as  one,  for 
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they  are  both  volumes  of  short  stories,  widely  different  in 
theme,  but  still  appealing  only  to  those  who  are  able  to 
enjoy  a  short  story  when  it  appears  in  book  form.  Why 
we  do  not  have  more  volumes  of  short  stories,  is  the  first 
thing  that  comes  to  mind  on  picking  up  such  volumes  as 
these.  The  modern  American  authors  are  really  masters 
of  the  short  story.  Mr.  Post,  for  instance,  can  write  a  suc- 
cessful mystery  story,  with  the  ease,  the  assurance,  that  is 
not  excelled  or  ever  equalled  by  few  living  authors.  He  is 
a  master  of  suspense  and  a  keen  character  analyst.  Mr.  Bax- 
ter has  not  Mr.  Post's  skill,  but  he  writes  entertainingly, 
and  graphically.  He  has  recently  served  overseas,  and 
most  of  his  work  mirrors  his  service.  Both  these  books  will 
be  of  great  interest  to  the  ambitious  short-story  writer,  with 
which  this  country  abounds. 

'The  Moon  Pool,"  by  A.  Merritt  (G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons),  probably  caused  the  author  as  much  enjoyment  when 
he  wrote  it,  as  it  will  the  reader,  for  Mr.  Merritt  is  an 
editor  of  a  metropolitan  daily,  and  his  excursion  into  the 
realm  of  the  fantastic  must  have  lifted  him  from  the  every- 
day world  of  murders,  suicides  and  the  squabble  regarding 
the  League  of  Nations.  His  story  is  as  impossible  as  you 
would  ask,  belonging  to  the  type  of  fantasy  that  is  headed 
by  Rider  Haggard's  "She."  Its  scene  is  a  South  Sea  island, 
and  so  skillfully  has  Mr.  Merritt  drawn  his  people  and 
their  adventures,  that  they  are  sure  of  welcome  in  the  nov- 
elist's library. 

A  timely  little  volume  is  "Bolshevik  Aims  and  Ideals" 
(The  Macmillan  Co.),  which  has  been  reprinted  from 
"The  Round  Table,"  an  English  review.  The  book,  which 
may  serve  as  a  primer  to  some,  attempts  to  tell  the  truth,  as 
far  as  is  possible,  of  what  has  been  and  is  happening  in 
Russia.  No  attempt  is  made  at  a  defense  or  an  accusa- 
tion, and  the  essay  is  far  less  hysterical  than  most  writings 
on  this  important  subject.  There  is,  also,  an  accompanying 
essay  on  Russia's  revolt  against  the  "Red"  regime. 

The  "spiritualistic  fad,"  as  many  people  call  the  in- 
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creased  interest  in  the  supernatural,  has  brought  out  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  and  enlightening  books  on  the  subject. 
It  would  be  almost  impossible  to  tabulate  the  recent 
publications,  for  a  glance  at  the  lists  of  many  of  the  pub- 
lishers shows  that  they  offer  wide  selections  of  authors,  and 
that  many  of  the  authors  are  not  content  with  one  book,  but 
have  several  which  act  as  textbooks  for  those  who  would 
search  into  the  affairs  of  the  next  world.    However,  "Life 

(After  Death,"  by  Prof.  James  Hyslop;  "Voices  from  the 
Void,"  by  Hester  T.  Smith,  and  Hereward  Carrington's 
"The  Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism,"  are  but  trhee 
of  a  host  of  volumes,  any  of  which  may  prove  helpful  to  the 
student  of  the  Spirit  World.  They  are  simple  and  direct 
"The  Physical  Phenomena  of  Spiritualism,"  are  but  three 
deductions  than  many  writings  on  the  same  subject. 
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Curious  Explorers 

THE  death  of  Admiral  Peary,  who  Americanized  the 
North  Pole,  besides  the  deep  regret  we  feel  for 
losing  so  distinguished  an  explorer,  makes  us  still 
uneasy  as  to  the  future  of  explorers.  What  is  to  become  of 
the  professional  explorer?  He  must  have  something  to 
explore,  but  where  is  he  going  to  find  it?  Peary's  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole  was  the  last  great  adventure  open  to  the 
human  interest  of  explorers.  Unfortunately,  the  earth  is  an 
old  story,  we  know  all  about  it;  all  its  curves  have  been 
calculated,  all  its  wrinkles  numbered.  Still,  man  is  a  curi- 
ous being,  he  has  and  always  will  insist  upon  finding  out  a 
lot  of  things  that  don't  really  concern  him.  For  this  reason 
he  has  explored  himself  out  of  an  exploring  job.  But  the 
explorer  must  live,  like  the  rest  of  us,  he  must  find  work. 

Just  now,  with  his  feet  on  the  hearth,  he  sits  close  to 
the  glowing  fire  of  past  exploring  records.  Only  recently 
has  he  been  awakened  by  a  glimpse  of  the  night  sky,  never 
so  clear  and  expansive  as  in  winter.  Whilst  looking  out  of 
the  window,  he  has  been  told  that  the  stars  have  been  over- 
heard whispering  about  the  earth.  With  a  suspicion  that 
some  gossip  is  going  on  about  him  in  the  air,  the  explorer's 
curiosity  is  aroused.  Your  enthusiastic,  hardened  explorer 
is  a  confirmed  gossip  himself.  His  talk  just  now  concerns 
the  far  horizon,  and  all  that  lies  beyond.  He  is  up  and  go- 
ing the  moment  there  is  a  new  trip  to  make  in  the  cause  of 
scientific  gossip.  It  adds  zest  to  his  hopes  to  find  that,  if 
restored  to  active  duty,  he  will  have  to  step  off  the  earth  to 
do  so.  There  is  perhaps  a  greater  mystery  about  a  trip  to 
Mercury  in  an  air-tight  tube,  than  a  trip  to  the  North  or 
South  Pole  in  a  ship.  Then,  too,  if  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  con- 
tinues to  mix  gravity  and  ether  so  that  mere  mortal  flesh 
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turns  into  electricity  at  the  snap  of  one's  fingers,  the  explorer 
will  have  to  get  some  speed.  He  will  be  making  round- 
trips  from  this  world  to  the  next  as  easily  as  if  it  had  always 
been  possible. 

Years  ago,  two  hungry  journalists,  desiring  to  sell  an 
article,  knew  of  an  editor  who  was  a  scientific  dabbler.  So 
they  conceived  a  theory  that,  by  constructing  a  huge  gun 
which  would  carry  a  small  submarine  for  a  bullet,  and  by 
placing  inside  the  submarine  three  or  four  scientists,  and 
firing  the  gun  (at  the  risk  of  destroying  Central  Park  by 
the  explosion,  which  was  the  place  selected  for  the  event) , 
the  improvised  bullet  reaching  the  moon  would  leave  the 
scientists  with  something  to  explore.  Huge  coils  of  wire 
connected  with  earth  were  to  trail  the  scientists  from  the 
moon.  Unfortunately  for  the  editor,  he  published  the  story, 
with  profuse  illustrations,  which  was  the  end  of  his  editorial 
career. 

There  is  a  moral  to  this  incident  which  affects  all  future 
explorers — be  sure  of  your  scientific  facts! 

The  Big  Boy  Scout 

WITH  the  advancing  years,  maturity  is  certain.  It  is 
an  uneasy  accumulation  of  mistakes  no  matter  how 
successful  it  may  appear  to  be.  Especially  is  it  tainted  with 
regrets  when  we  see  the  plans  of  the  new  generation  gather- 
ing an  impetus  of  greater  efficiency,  physical  and  moral. 
On  our  desk  it  spreads  itself  in  volumes  of  telling  force. 
Take  the  immense  advantages  of  the  Boy  Scout  movement. 
Four  hundred  thousand  American  Boy  Scouts  means  at 
least  twice  that  number  of  citizens  reclaimed  from  the  use- 
less playgrounds  of  a  generation  ago,  educated  to  meet  the 
human  frailties  that  embarrassed  their  forefathers.  The 
governing  principles  of  life  are  embodied  in  the  Scout 
Laws,  trustworthiness,  loyalty,  helpfulness,  kindness, 
friendliness,  obedience,  cheerfulness,  thrift,  courage,  clean- 
liness and  reverence.  In  eleven  words  the  whole  mastering 
theme  of  what  we  should  live  for  is  told.  The  success  of  this 
organization  is  based  on  the  theory  that  there  are  no  boys  so 
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bad  that  they  can't  become  good  boys,  if  they  are  encour- 
aged to  find  happiness  in  responsibility.  Give  any  living 
thing  a  responsible  task,  and  it  will  be  proud  of  the  chance. 
Even  dogs  and  horses  are  faithful,  so  why  not  encourage 
the  same  instinct  in  boys? 

A  Boy  Scout  is  the  pride  of  race  asserting  itself.  The 
temple  of  life  is  all  outdoors.  There  is  more  beauty,  and 
vigor,  and  sanity,  and  morality  in  sky  room,  than  there 
is  in  all  the  architecture  of  great  cities.  The  natural  boy 
is  in  love  with  nature,  with  the  growing  strength  of  his 
arms  and  legs,  with  the  unfolding  of  his  opportunities  in 
manhood  day  by  day.  Underlying  all  the  plans  of  educa- 
tion in  schools  and  colleges  is  the  one  thing  they  have 
elected,  the  secret  awakening  of  the  boy's  private  char- 
acter. The  Boy  Scouts  of  America  have  intelligently  rec- 
ognized this,  for  its  regulations  and  laws  establish  a  boy's 
responsibility  in  life,  make  a  little  man  of  him  by  showing 
him  his  chance  to  grasp  the  principles  of  manhood. 


Salvation  for  the  Alien 

THE  American  Red  Cross  announces  that  it  has  adopted 
the  Foreign  Language  Governmental  Information 
Service  from  the  defunct  Committee  on  Public  Informa- 
tion. Its  original  personnel  was  organized  by  Creel  in 
1918.  Its  object  was  to  reach  foreign-speaking  groups  in 
this  country  with  patriotic  food  for  thought.  To  make  it 
adjustable  is  one  of  the  purposes  of  its  new  patrons.  As  a 
department  of  war  emergency,  it  has  enjoyed  exceptional 
patronage.  When  the  Committee  of  Public  Information 
was  dissolved  in  May,  1919,  foreigners  were  not  left  in  a 
gloom  of  ignorance  with  which  they  were  threatened  when 
that  disaster  occurred.  After  that,  the  foreign-language 
public  bureau  was  maintained  by  "special  funds,"  for  some 
time.  These  funds,  however,  finally  reached  the  point  of 
exhaustion,  but  the  Bureau  still  hung  on  with  the  grim 
hold  of  democratic  patriotism — without  finances.  There 
were  sacrifices  made  by  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau  during 
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this  lapse  of  pay  envelopes.  Then,  the  American  Red 
Cross,  with  its  philanthropic  resources,  took  the  linguistic 
orphans  in,  and  they  are  about  to  function  in  a  campaign  of 
salvation  for  a  higher  citizenship  of  our  numerous  guttural- 
voiced  citizens.  Anything  that  explains  why  Americans 
love  America  is  desirable. 

Fine  Phrases 

THE  joints  of  our  imagination  are  automatically 
obedient  to  the  forms  we  prefer."  An  un-easy 
thought,  this,  especially  if  we  find  any  of  the  joints 
loose.  The  phrase  is  from  the  innumerable  interviews  that 
spot  the  world  just  now  with  a  feverous  color  of  thought. 
(Yes,  we  now  have  colored  thought.)  There  never  was 
such  an  epidemic  of  profound  phrases  as  we  are  hearing 
this  winter  of  visiting  highbrows.  You  can  talk  to  any- 
one, anywhere,  without  caring  about  being  understood. 
What  difference  does  it  make  whether  people  know  what 
you're  talking  about?  The  old-fashioned  notion  that  con- 
versation was  a  simple,  normal,  soothing  habit  has  been  ob- 
literated to  make  room  for  what  our  visiting  highbrows 
call — impressions.  Our  imaginations  have  discovered  all 
sorts  of  joints,  bending  skyward,  or  depthward,  inward 
or  outward,  sideways  or  longways,  so  that  we  can  stretch 
our  apoplectic  necks  to  the  face  of  the  moon,  or  wriggle 
into  the  presence  of  unforbidden  spirits,  or  evaporate  as 
matter  into  ether,  or  transform  our  electrons  into  a  dynamic 
force  that  will  carry  us  from  Paris  to  Hong-Kong  with 

the  snap  of  the  fingers,  or  or     *     *     The  joints  of 

our  imaginations  need  stiffening,  they  are  too  loose  by  far. 

What  Shouldn't  Happen  in  Washington 

UNDER  the  direction  of  Robert  W.  Babson,  the  publi- 
cation of  the  United  States  Bulletin  continues  the  un- 
selfish propaganda  of  the  defunct  Official  Bulletin,  estab- 
lished by  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
spring   of    1917.      By   influence   of   this   announcement   it 
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assumes  the  official  mantle  of  Washington.  As  it  reaches 
our  desk,  we  examine  it  carefully,  and  on  closer  scrutiny 
we  observe  that  it  compares  favorably  with  the  thousand 
and  one  home  publications  that  depend  upon  seasonable 
gossip  and  social  prescience.  In  the  Department,  "What's 
Happening  in  Washington,"  we  get  such  bright  optimisms 
as  this: 

"The  Mexican  situation  is  looking  much  better.  Jenkins  is 
out  of  jail.  Although  it  has  been  done  in  a  roundabout  way  to 
save  Carranza's  face,  yet  the  acuteness  has  been  relieved.  We 
still  believe  that  the  United  States  will  eventually  intervene  in 
Mexico,  either  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  other  nations, 
but  Washington  people  doubt  whether  the  present  Administration 
will  do  it." 

In  the  "Personal  Contact"  Department,  which  is 
described  as  "Information  to  help  business  men  establish 
contacts  in  Washington,"  we  find  such  encouraging  tips  as 
the  following: 

"Representative  and  Mrs.  S.  Wallace  Dempsey,  of  Lockport, 
N.  Y.,  have  taken  apartments  at  the  Shoreham  for  the  winter. 

"Ralph  Hayes,  of  Ohio,  who  has  been  Secretary  Baker's 
private  secretary  for  three  years,  has  resigned  to  go  into  business." 

Optimism  and  tea  hints  are  the  editorial  policy  of  this 
little  paper  with  a  big  name.  What  could  be  more  delight- 
ful, for  instance,  to  attract  the  stranger  to  settle  in  Wash- 
ington, than  the  following  editorial  comment: 

"Washington  has  had  a  very  happy  week.  The  coal  strike 
has  been  settled  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  everyone  but  Dr. 
Garfield  and  he  does  not  feel  as  badly  as  some  people  are  prone 
to  believe.  With  the  interest  Dr.  Garfield  has  always  taken  in 
coal  mines,  it  is  only  natural  for  him  to  adopt  the  position  he  did." 

Perhaps  a  sense  of  humor  intentionally  trickles  be- 
tween the  lines  of  this  inspiring  official  organ,  which,  by 
the  way,  only  charges  the  modest  sum  of  $12  a  year  sub- 
scription, and  is  issued  weekly.  With  a  few  bright  car- 
toons to  press  the  quip  and  humor  home  to  the  reader,  it 
might  be  turned  into  a  comic  weekly  of  large  circulation. 
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We  Need  Them  Where  They  Are — Also 

IF  you  want  anyone  to  want  you  for  another  job  stick  to 
the  one  you  have  until  the  call  comes,  is  pretty  good 
sense,  seems  to  us.  Not  that  anyone  has  tried  to  pry  us  out 
of  our  job  or  call  us  to  more  noble  activities.  The  thought 
just  came  to  us  all  of  a  sudden,  the  other  day,  while  talking 
with  an  ex-Ambassador,  in  reference  to  General  Wood, 
sometimes  mentioned  for  another  job.  There's  also  Herbert 
Hoover,  Food  Administrator  for  the  U.  S.  A.;  Governor 
Lowden,  Chief  Executive  of  Illinois;  Senator  Poindexter, 
U.  S.  Senator  from  Washington,  et  al. 

Some  people,  perfectly  secure  in  a  good  job,  or  a  certain 
income,  say,  "General  Wood,"  or  "Frank  Lowden,"  or 
"Miles  Poindexter,"  "should  resign  and  come  right  out  in 
the  open  and  tell  just  where  they  stand,  unhampered  by  their 
official  position."  In  our  uneasy  mental  chair  we  have  been 
apprehensive  lest  they  resign.  They  all  are  pretty  good  at 
what  they  are  doing,  and  General  Wood  in  particular.  It 
would  be  a  weak  link  in  our  political  government  if  every 
time  a  number  of  citizens  started  a  "boom"  for  another  good 
citizen,  the  party  of  the  first  part  felt  it  necessary  to  stop 
working,  and  begin  talking.  We  need  men  who  are  doing 
good  work  for  the  nation  and  if  we  want  to  call  them  to 
higher  planes — that  is  our  business,  not  theirs.  And  besides, 
the  public  likes  the  captain  who  sticks  to  his  job  until  asked 
to  take  another.  It's  better  politics,  better  business — and 
better  psychology. 
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SCIENCE   OF   LIFE 

By  J.  L.  Robertson,  M.  D. 

A   book   which  will    answer    questions   you 
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One  night  a  wild,  ravaging  leopard 
Was  fired  at  by  a  bold  sheopard; 

Next  morn  it  was  found 

Lying  dead  on  the  ground, 
The  leopard  the  sheopard  had  peopard. 

A—The  Veteran 
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A  CHALLENGE  TO  OUR 
NEXT  PRESIDENT 

WILL  HE  STABILIZE  OUR  CURRENCY  AND  SAVE 

OUR  MARKETS  ? 

By  George  A.  Carden 

THE  fact  that  a  Presidential  candidate  has  been  en- 
trusted, during  the  greater  part  of  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  with  the  administration  of  exceptionally  diffi- 
cult public  affairs,  and  has  administered  them  with  distin- 
guished success,  entitles  him  to  public  gratitude  and  ordinarily 
to  favorable  consideration  in  the  selection  of  the  President. 
The  fact  that  a  Presidential  candidate  has  filled  the  novel 
office  of  food  administrator  to  the  almost  unbelievable  satis- 
faction of  the  people  during  a  most  difficult  period  entitles 
him  to  public  gratitude,  and  ordinarily  ought  to  entitle  him 
to  consideration  for  any  office  requiring  great  executive  abil- 
ity. The  fact  that  a  Presidential  candidate  has,  with  distin- 
guished ability,  rendered  great  public  service  entitles  him  to 
public  gratitude  and  ordinarily  to  consideration  in  the  pri- 
maries and  at  the  polls.  But  the  problem  of  problems  con- 
fronting us  today  and  the  one  to  be  solved  by  the  man  who 
wants  to  be  President  of  the  United  States  in  order  to  serve 
his  country  (I  take  no  account  of  the  man  who  desires  to 
become  President  in  order  to  aggrandize  himself),  is:  "What 
policy  shall  we  pursue  pending  the  time  that  we  can  come,  by 
development,  by  international  agreement  or  by  enlargement 
of  our  metallic  basis,  to  a  sound  and  suitable  currency  con- 
dition ?" 
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In  their  public  avowals  of  the  principles  upon  which  they 
invite  the  support  of  voters  in  the  primaries  and  of  delegates 
to  the  National  Conventions,  not  one  of  the  Presidential  candi- 
dates has  analyzed  the  present  financial  and  economic  situa- 
tion of  the  country  or  put  forth  a  constructive  platform  look- 
ing to  the  restoration  of  the  country  to  its  ordinary  economic 
calmness,  or  suggested  a  remedy  for  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic unrest  which  is  apparent  on  every  hand  throughout  the 
United  States. 

It  is  true  that  almost  with  a  single  voice  they  and  many 
others  learned  in  finance  are  recommending  the  return  of  dis- 
charged soldiers  to  the  soil  and  workshops  from  which  they 
came;  the  intensifying  of  productive  effort  and  the  curbing 
of  extravagance ;  a  general  deflation  of  currency  and  lowering 
of  prices.  But  for  all  the  good  their  recommendations  will 
accomplish  they  might  as  well  recommend  to  the  discharged 
soldiers  and  to  workers  generally  a  summer  trip  to  the  moon, 
because  in  the  condition  of  the  country  and  in  what  appears 
on  the  future's  horizon  there  is  substantially  nothing  to  in- 
duce the  boys  from  the  farms  who  prefer  the  city  to  go  back 
to  the  farms  or  to  induce  the  workers  in  the  shops  or  on  the 
farms  to  enlarge  their  productive  effort,  or  to  put  any  special 
effort  into  the  practice  of  personal  or  family  economies ;  nor 
would  any  important  national  purpose  be  served  if  this  advice 
were  accepted. 

LOW  PRICES  MEAN  LOW  WAGES 

IT  is  true  that  the  general  practice  of  economy  will  reduce 
the  demand  for  labor's  products  and  thereby  lower  their 
prices,  but  it  would  tend  also  proportionately  to  lower  the  price 
of  labor.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  of  labor's  efficiency  and 
an  enlargement  of  productive  effort  would  enlarge  the  supply 
of  labor's  products  and  thereby  lower  their  prices,  but  they 
would  also  tend  to  lower  the  price  of  labor.  It  is  true  that  the 
deflation  of  the  currency  would  take  from  the  value  of  labor's 
products  the  inflation  which  has  been  put  into  them,  but  it  is 
likewise  true  that  by  the  same  stroke  the  price  of  labor  would 
be  proportionately  deflated.     And  the  problem  is  to  reach  a 
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sound  and  permanent  basis  without  encountering  the  revolu- 
tionary effects  which  must  come  from  the  proposed  deflation, 
over-production  and  limitation  of  demand  and  consumption. 

Enlightened  men  would  not  regard  such  results  with 
favor,  whether  such  men  are  employers  or  employees,  capi- 
talists or  workmen.  But  if  there  are  those  who  in  the  last 
analysis  could  content  themselves  with  such  results,  there  are 
none  who  would  be  happy  in  contemplation  of  the  necessary 
concomitants  of  the  processes  through  which  the  change 
would  take  place.  There  is  in  history  no  record  of  such  a 
change  which  was  not  accompanied  by  pronounced  distress, 
including  a  long  period  of  industrial  stagnation,  starvation 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  bread  lines,  soup  houses,  and  marching 
armies  of  hungry  men  protesting  against  social  and  economic 
conditions  and  seeking  employment. 

When  the  question  of  free  coinage  of  silver  was  before 
Congress  in  1878,  Hon.  John  G.  Carlisle  said  that  the  pro- 
posed reduction  of  the  supply  of  metallic  money  "would  ulti- 
mately entail  more  misery  upon  the  human  race  than  all  the 
wars,  pestilences  and  famines  that  ever  occurred  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world."  Carlisle  lived  to  see  the  foolish  contrac- 
tion and  a  very  large  share  of  the  misery  consequent  there- 
upon, though  that  misery  was  relieved  in  the  last  decade  of 
the  last  century  by  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  hidden  places 
of  Alaska  and  other  parts  of  the  world  and  by  improved  plans 
for  extracting  gold  from  ores  and  soils  which  had  never 
yielded  it  before. 

Undoubtedly,  we  could  eventually  develop,  together  with 
the  leading  nations  of  the  world,  such  a  basis  of  currency 
flotations  as  should  maintain  all  prices  without  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  metallic  basis,  for  these  nations  need  the  changed 
basis  more  than  we,  but  considerable  time,  probably  several 
years,  would  be  required  to  evolve  such  development. 

It  is  worthy  of  consideration  that  a  sufficient  basis  for  a 
proper  flotation  of  currency  could  be  found  in  the  remoneti- 
zation  of  silver  (the  gold  standard  no  longer  exists  in  Europe 
and  as  a  consequence  the  American  prices  of  foreign  exchange 
are  disconcertingly  low),  and  the  desired  results  accomplished 
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without  any  great  shock  to  the  country's  or  the  world's  econ- 
omic position,  but  this  ought  to  be  done  with  due  consideration 
of  the  financial  positions,  the  currency  flotations,  with  their 
corresponding  metallic  bases,  of  the  leading  trading  nations. 
Unless  the  production  of  gold  is  astonishingly  increased, 
it  is  perfectly  plain  to  the  thinking  man  that  one  or  both  of 
these  plans  must  be  eventually  adopted.  Otherwise  there  will 
ensue  falling  prices,  financial  chaos  and  the  elevation  of  gold 
to  such  a  pedestal  of  value  as  will  cause  nations  and  men  to 
struggle  for  it  as  never  before.  And  in  the  midst  of  that 
struggle  more  than  a  hundred  billions  of  dollars  of  govern- 
mental war  debts  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  commodities  meas- 
ured by  gold. 

UNDER-PRODUCTION  KEEPS  PRICES  HIGH 

AS  a  matter  of  fact,  paradoxical  as  it  seems,  the  ruling 
element  in  the  maintenance  of  the  prices  of  commodities 
today  and  the  holding  of  the  value  of  gold  to  its  nearly  normal 
position,  is  the  inefficiency  of  labor,  the  unwillingness  of  men 
to  work,  the  tendency  to  create,  by  thriftless  expenditures,  an 
abnormal  demand  for  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life. 
If  the  estimated  coming  crop  of  winter  wheat  were  seven  hun- 
dred million  bushels,  the  amount  of  last  year's  crop,  instead 
of  the  four  hundred  millions  now  predicted,  anyone  can  see 
that  with  our  greatly  reduced  demand  for  export  wheat  the 
price  of  wheat  would  immediately  decline.  If  the  farmers  of 
the  South  should  raise  sixteen  million  bales  of  cotton  during 
this  year,  as  they  have  sometimes  done  before,  anyone  can 
see  that  as  soon  as  the  facts  became  apparent  the  price  of 
cotton  would  greatly  decline,  and,  judged  by  the  experiences 
of  the  past,  such  short-sightedness  on  the  part  of  the  wheat 
farmer  and  the  cotton  farmer  would  put  him  in  the  position 
of  receiving  for  his  enlarged  crops  probably  not  one-half  of 
the  money  which  he  will  receive  for  his  shortened  crops.  And 
what  is  said  here  of  the  farmer  applies  with  substantially 
equal  force  to  the  workmen  in  the  shops.  They  strike,  they 
loiter,  they  refuse  the  efficiency  which  they  normally  give, 
and  by  so  doing  help  to  maintain  high  prices  of  labor  and 
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labor's  products,  because  the  supply  remains  unequal  to  the 
demand.  Think  of  paying,  on  the  basis  of  a  deflated  dollar, 
the  colossal  sum  of  more  than  a  hundred  billions  of  dollars  of 
governmental  indebtedness,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  bil- 
lions of  private  and  personal  debts  contracted  on  the  basis  of 
high  commodity  prices  and  relatively  low  gold  price !  Think 
of  the  creditor  receiving  three  bushels  of  wheat  where  the 
debtor  only  borrowed  one,  or  three  bales  of  cotton  where  the 
debtor  only  borrowed  one !  Indeed,  the  debts  could  probably 
never  be  paid  if  measured  by  a  deflated  dollar,  and  even  if 
they  could  be  paid  it  is  doubtful  if  the  injustice  of  such  a 
burden  and  the  grinding  effects  of  the  ensuing  poverty  to  the 
millions  would  not  be  worse  than  a  plain  and  immediate  repu- 
diation. 

THE    H.  C.  OF  L.  AND   THE    PROFITEER 

I  AM  perfectly  aware  that  there  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  about 
the  high  cost  of  living,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  present  unsettled  condition  of  commerce 
and  industry,  some  men  are  reaping  profits  entirely  out  of 
proportion  to  effort  in  various  lines  and  various  circum- 
stances. But  there  is  nothing  in  this  problem  that  could  not 
be  remedied  by  taxation,  by  certain  restrictions  of  profits 
and  by  enforcement  of  such  anti-trust  and  profiteering  laws 
as  now  exist.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if  one  considers  the 
swollen  deposits  of  savings  banks  and  the  largely  increased 
and  increasing  investments  of  the  people  in  life-insurance 
contracts,  he  is  forced  to  doubt  the  great  importance  of  this 
question. 

Except  in  large  cities  with  crowded  populations,  where 
rent  profiteers  should  be  curbed  by  legal  limitations,  and  even 
in  those  cities  where  they  are  so  curbed,  it  is  quite  within  the 
power  of  the  individual  to  largely  escape  the  hardships  of 
high  living  costs.  He  can  eschew  without  distress,  and  often 
to  his  great  personal  good,  costly  luxuries ;  he  can  reduce  the 
cost  of  clothes  fifty  per  cent  or  more  with  the  sacrifice  of  no 
comfort  and  of  very  little  pride;  and  there  is  such  a  wide 
variety  of  foodstuffs  which  he  might  raise  on  a  small  plot 
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adjacent  to  his  house  and  such  a  wide  scope  for  selection  of 
the  less  costly  foods,  nearly  always  better  for  him,  that  it 
seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  tears  shed  in  discussions  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  could  be  saved  for  real  sorrow. 

In  a  general  way  I  conceive  the  foregoing  analysis  to  be 
correct  and,  if  it  is  correct,  the  burning  question  for  states- 
men is  how  to  continue  commercial  and  industrial  activity 
and  emerge  from  a  position  of  incertitude  without  shock  or 
distress  into  financial  and  economic  tranquillity  in  and  from 
which  further  consideration  may  be  given  to  a  juster  distri- 
bution of  wealth,  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  progres- 
sive men. 

It  is  impossible  now  to  devise  a  sound  domestic  policy 
of  finance  without  taking  into  consideration  the  condition 
of  nations  abroad.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  realization 
of  that  condition  would  do  more  to  spur  America  to  her 
highest  endeavor  and  force  us  to  the  prompt  adoption  of  a 
sound  policy  than  any  other  consideration.  The  nation's  next 
Executive  must  see  the  relation  between  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  Europe  and  our  own  economic  future.  He  must  point 
the  way  to  bringing  American  currency  and  the  products  of 
American  labor  into  harmonious,  vital  and  mutually  helpful 
relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

THE  ANGUISH  OF  EUROPE 

WHILE  I  write  I  read  in  the  daily  press  that  in  a  recent 
week  in  the  city  of  Vienna  there  were  more  than  a 
thousand  deaths  as  against  eight  births;  that  there  is  such  a 
scarcity  of  food  among  the  Armenians  that  they  are  dying  by 
the  thousands;  that  in  Poland,  Hungary  and  indeed  all 
through  Central  Europe  and  the  Near  East  hunger  and  want 
rule  with  royal  heartlessness.  These  considerations,  how- 
ever, are  mentioned  with  little  hope  that  they  will  help  to  point 
the  way  to  a  solution  of  our  problem,  because  a  nation  so  dead 
to  the  voice  of  humanity  that  it  refuses  to  accept  the  Arme- 
nian mandate,  in  spite  of  cries  of  starvation  and  wails  of  the 
victims  of  massacre,  because  of  some  intangible  fear  that  it 
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may,  some  time  in  the  years  to  come,  be  "entangled"  in  some 
indefinable  way  and  circumstance,  when  every  thinking  man 
knows  that  in  the  world's  changed  condition  there  can  be  in 
future  no  national  progress,  international  trade  or  interna- 
tional relations  without  "entanglement,"  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  exert  itself  merely  to  unselfishly  lighten  the  suffer- 
ings of  suffering  humanity.  That  men,  women  and  children 
die  of  starvation  across  the  sea  is  no  concern  of  such  a  nation's 
selfish  self.  That  in  their  starved  conditions  they  must  bring- 
forth  degenerate  progeny  with  debilitated  physiques  and 
gloom-ridden  brains  arouses  no  interest  in  the  presence  of 
that  "entanglement"  bugaboo  which,  except  for  its  unspeak- 
able consequences,  would  be  laughed  at  by  real  statesmen. 

One  would  have  supposed  that  the  great  progressive  and 
humane  spirit  of  the  country,  that  spirit  whose  apostles 
have  loudly  proclaimed  their  abhorrence  of  the  doctrine 
of  elevating  the  dollar  above  the  man,  would  have  com- 
prehended such  territorial  scope  as  to  have  heard  the 
cries  for  help  and  the  mercy  calls  of  vanishing  souls  out- 
side of  the  voting  limits  of  our  own  population,  and  yet  I  am 
told  that  except  for  one  man  of  breadth  and  brains,  and  per- 
haps one  or  two  others,  there  is  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  of  the  United  States  House  of  Representatives,  a 
uniform  and  harmonious  deafness  to  these  cries  and  calls, 
exhibited  in  opposition  to  any  loans  to  any  country  from 
which  these  entreaties  come. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  Treasury  Department 
of  the  United  States,  in  intimate  touch  with  the  financial 
wants  of  nations,  peoples  and  races  threatening  to  vanish 
from  the  earth,  would  have  heard,  and  yet  a  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  recently  announced  his  official  unwillingness  to  fur- 
ther relieve  by  loans  under  any  circumstances  the  needs  of 
the  devastated  districts  of  Europe  crying  to  Heaven  by  day 
and  by  night.  It  was  not  Mr.  McAdoo.  The  questions  which 
confronted  him  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  I  am  glad  to 
believe,  were  solved  with  both  humanity  and  wisdom. 

In  the  midst  of  this  national  deafness  to  humanity's 
grief  a  few  great-souled  men  and  women  are  devoting  them- 
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selves  and  their  fortunes  to  this  relief.  Their  efforts  are  nec- 
essarily sporadic  and  disorganized  as  all  non-governmental 
efforts  must  be,  and  they  have  produced  great  results  only 
because  of  the  greatness  of  the  field  for  effort. 

TO  SAVE  EUROPE  IS  TO  SAVE  OUR  MARKETS 

BUT  I  pass  by  the  humanitarian  view.  The  broken  dis- 
tricts of  France  and  Italy  and  Belgium  need  raw 
materials  and  they  could  be  quickly  developed  into  good 
markets  for  us;  the  starving  peoples  of  the  weaker 
nations  could  be  saved  to  become  consumers  of  our 
products;  the  demand  for  the  products  of  our  farms 
and  factories  could  be  restored  and  continued  while  we 
work  out  the  basis  for  maintaining  the  present  high 
prices  of  labor's  products  and  enlarging  wages  of  labor.  If 
the  banker  asks  where  the  money  is  to  come  from  and  says 
that  Government  bonds  will  decline  in  value  if  additional 
bonds  are  issued,  let  us  suggest  that  bonds  of  small  denom- 
inations, bearing  interest,  could  be  loaned  and  would  pass  as 
a  circulating  medium  here  and  abroad,  or  that  a  guarantee 
of  credits  extended  to  American  exporters  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  would  handle  the  situation.  We 
should  then  have  time  to  work  out  the  plan  upon  which  to 
base  the  enlarged  prices  of  commodities  and  the  relatively 
low  price  of  gold,  instead  of  going  back  to  the  former  high 
price  of  gold  and  low  prices  of  commodities.  The  suggestion 
that  these  loans  be  made  by  private  individuals  and  bankers 
involves  an  organization  which  it  would  take  years  to  get 
into  any  kind  of  business  action  and  is  impracticable  because 
banks  and  individuals  cannot  enforce  collection  of  debts  from 
foreign  governments,  cannot  establish  supervision  of  custom 
houses  or  collect  taxes,  or  make  satisfactory  or  enforcible 
agreements  with  foreign  governments. 

I  submit  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  can 
make  loans  with  safety  and  profit  for  purchases  by  weaker 
nations  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa,  and  supervise  their  fiscal 
policy  as  is  done  in  Hayti  and  Santo  Domingo,  and  to  the 
stronger  nations  on  pledges  of  securities  or  taxes  if  necessary 
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to  make  them  safe  in  individual  cases.  Only  ordinary  bank- 
ing ability  would  be  required  and  the  carrying  out  of  this 
policy  would  enable  these  nations,  big  and  little,  strong  and 
weak,  to  get  on  their  feet,  make  them  customers  of  the  Ameri- 
can merchant,  fill  them  with  gratitude  for  American  consid- 
eration in  such  a  way  as  to  continue  America  as  the  prefer- 
ential market  for  years  to  come. 

More  than  this,  it  would  give  to  this  country  commercial 
and  industrial  activity,  with  factories  aflame  with  effort  to 
produce  up  to  their  utmost  capacity,  with  farms  vitalized 
into  speed  and  efficiency,  withdrawing  from  the  labor  of  farm 
and  factory  the  premium  on  slothfulness  and  inefficiency  and 
removing  the  discontent  which  the  present  conditions  foster. 
Above  all,  while  we  are  stabilizing  our  high  prices  of  labor's 
products  and  more  equably  adjusting  labor's  wages  this  pro- 
gram would  give  us  rest  and  certainty,  displacing  the  uni- 
versal fear  of  panic. 


PARADISE 
By  C.  Courtenay  Savage 

Once  more  I  feel  your  kiss,  my  heart, 
And  gone  are  all  the  fears  of  yesterday 
That  made  this  world  so  empty,  dear, 
With  you  away. 

That  you  would  ne'er  come  back  to  me,  I  feared, 
Or  coming  would  be  cold  and  still  in  death ; 
My  pain  was  that  on  earth  you  might  not  know 
I  loved  you  so. 

But  you  are  here,  and  should  you  go  away, 
And  ne'er  come  back,  life  still  holds  paradise, 
For  I  have  given  you  my  love, — my  soul, — 
All  I  can  give. 


PARADISE  LOST  IN 
RUSSIA 

HOW  THE  RED  REGIME  EXPLOITED  THE  SIMPLE 

PEASANT 

By  Julia  Grant  Cantacuzene-Speransky 

ULYSSES  S.  GRANT,  whose  granddaughter  I  am, 
was  notoriously  a  democratic  man.  His  son  Fred- 
erick Grant,  my  father,  followed  in  his  footsteps  in 
this.  Neither  of  them  was  possessed  of  any  fortune  save  the 
army  pay  they  earned,  and  our  home  was  of  the  simplest.  It 
was  a  happy  family  life  we  led,  however,  such  as  sons  and 
daughters  in  memory  carry  out  into  the  world  with  them 
through  the  years.  In  my  youth,  I  was  taught  the  creed  of 
these  two  men :  their  faith  in  the  future  of  the  country  which 
they  served  devotedly  as  soldiers,  their  confidence  in  the  fine 
qualities  (especially  the  common  sense  and  patriotism)  of 
Americans,  which  could  be  relied  upon,  they  said,  always  to 
recognize  and  to  fight  down  any  national  danger.  I  remem- 
ber they  maintained  our  best  defense  was  in  the  general  edu- 
cation of  the  people,  which  put  the  latter  above  being  fooled 
by  false  prophets,  and  gave  them  the  pride  and  dignity  which 
should  belong  to  citizens  of  the  world's  greatest  common- 
wealth. 

I  married  in  1899,  and  lived  eighteen  years  in  Russia, 
almost  without  leaving.  As  I  saw  the  revolution  there  pre- 
paring, and  the  great  joy  and  exultation  with  which  the  whole 
empire  met  the  changes  it  brought,  I  joined  most  heartily  in 
the  feelings  of  my  adopted  people.  The  majority  of  the  Em- 
peror's court  felt  as  I  did,  and  thought  reforms  absolutely 
necessary.  The  army  officers  (whether  aristocrats  or  bour- 
geois), had  long  since  been  wishing  for  the  reign  of  better 
principles,  and  my  husband  was  in  this  heartily  with  them.  In 
the  provinces  proprietors  and  peasants  were  as  one,  and 
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deeply  rejoiced  when  the  great  news  reached  them.  The 
members  of  parliament  had  cried  out  long  since,  demanding 
new  laws  and  responsible  ministers,  and  even  government 
officials,  including  some  of  the  cabinet  ministers,  were  filled 
with  hope  of  future  improvements.  The  latter  men  were 
honest  patriots  enough  to  feel  their  ideals  had  been  outraged 
in  the  last  months  of  the  old  regime,  though  they  had  re- 
mained at  their  posts  from  loyalty,  knowing  that  the  imperial 
ship  of  state  was  sinking,  while  the  war  danger  still  loomed 
large. 

Those  who  lived  through  that  period  of  March  and 
April,  1917,  will  never  forget  the  high  mentality  of  our  coun- 
try, and  the  extreme  beauty  of  the  general  thanksgiving. 
The  extraordinary  unity  of  all  classes  in  this  and  the  general 
and  intense  desire  to  make  good  in  the  new  situation  were 
deeply  impressive. 

Then  came  the  birth  of  a  new  thing  in  politics. 

THE  BIRTH  OF  BOLSHEVISM 

Tg?  OLSHEVISM  was  heard  of  by  name  only  at  the  begin- 
ning of  May,  1917,  when  an  uprising  in  Petrograd 
threatened  to  overthrow  the  revolutionary  government  and 
to  establish  anarchy  in  its  place.  On  this  occasion  the  Bol- 
sheviki  paraded  the  streets,  their  black  banners  replacing  the 
red  ones  hitherto  seen  during  processions  of  the  first  period  of 
our  revolution.  There  were  threatening  mottoes  printed 
large,  there  was  much  shouting  and  street  fighting,  great 
noise  and  some  danger.  Only  after  several  days  the  atmos- 
phere again  became  normal,  and  then  it  cost  the  sacrifice  of 
MiliukoiFs  position  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  unconditional  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Soldiers  and  Workmen's  Committees  as  part 
of  the  machinery  of  government. 

Such  was  the  official  birth  of  Bolshevism.  The  germ  of 
Bolshevism,  like  much  else  which  has  hurt  the  world  of  late, 
came  to  us  Russians  straight  from  Germany,  though  I  under- 
stand some  of  the  leaders  claim  it  is  a  Slav  theory.  The  fol- 
lowing incidents,  however,  would  prove  to  everyone's  satis- 
faction, I  think,  the  truth  of  my  statements. 
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When,  in  July,  Lenine's  headquarters  were  raided,  Ger- 
man gold  was  found  there  in  large  sums ;  also  during  various 
uprisings  of  anarchistic  tendency  German  gold  was  each  time 
found  in  the  hands  and  pockets  of  those  leading  the  disorders. 
In  numberless  places  where  specially  violent  demonstrations 
took  place,  German  official  spies  were  recognized,  and  caught 
disguised  as  Russians.  All  the  organization  of  the  Bolsheviki 
has  been  most  thorough,  and  their  movements  so  carefully 
planned  and  carried  out  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  these 
being  the  result  of  an  effort  by  the  uneducated  and  inexperi- 
enced Russian  mobs,  who  alone  of  Russians  took  part  in 
them.  Our  poor  people,  having  always  been  of  gentle,  care- 
less nature,  were  much  too  helpless  and  indifferent  to  con- 
ceive and  execute  a  long,  complicated  and  systematic  program, 
such  as  the  Bolsheviki  party  has  carried  out  all  over  our 
country. 

We  know  there  have  been  German  agents  since  before 
the  war,  attending  to  special  work  as  spies  and  propagandists. 
My  husband,  who  was  in  command  of  the  cavalry  post  at 
Kief,  was  fighting  constantly  also  after  the  revolution,  and 
he  had  in  hand  several  times  Austrian  and  German  papers  and 
money,  while  he  arrested  several  spies  who,  in  the  Ukraine, 
were  posing  as  local  "Nationalists."  At  the  Great  Staff 
Headquarters  of  Moghileff,  when  came  the  last  mutiny  be- 
fore the  provisional  government's  final  overthrow,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief (General  Doukhonine)  was  killed  by  an 
Austrian,  dressed  in  Russian  sailor-uniform ;  the  general  had 
recognized  and  called  this  man  by  name  before  he  fell.  In 
many  a  village,  such  as  our  own,  for  months  after  the  March 
revolution  we  were  still  living  quietly  on  excellent  terms  with 
our  village  peasant  committee.  A  new  group  of  five  or  six 
outside  men  then  appeared,  and  sufficed  to  breed  discontent 
and  trouble,  bribing  our  people,  exciting  them  with  speeches, 
and  finally  inflaming  their  brains  with  vodka  till  they  could 
be  successfully  led  to  excesses  quite  beyond  belief.  Then  the 
strange  committee  members  disappeared,  leaving  helpless 
peasants  to  face  consequences.  In  our  home  place,  about 
eight  million  roubles'  worth  of  property  was  thus  destroyed 
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under  the  leadership  of  such  a  group  of  "foreigners."  When 
these  men  had  finally  gone,  and  the  frantic  peasants  came  to 
their  senses,  they  realized  not  only  that  they  had  done  us  a 
great  wrong,  but  also  that  they  had  harmed  themselves  by 
making  it  impossible  to  cultivate  the  land  they  had  annexed 
on  the  committee's  advice.  They  had  completely  destroyed 
the  wherewithal  to  work  the  place:  implements,  machinery, 
animals  and  buildings  were  all  lacking. 

Hundreds  of  estates  in  Russia  have  suffered  from  the 
conditions  created  and  kept  going  by  this  German  organiza- 
tion. It  suited  the  enemy's  policy,  of  course,  perfectly,  to 
almost  destroy  us  and  our  peasantry  together,  then  to  step  in 
as  saviors,  re-establish  law  and  order,  and  thus  try  to  put  the 
nobility  under  obligations,  and  to  crush  and  exploit  the  hum- 
ble classes  by  leaving  them  no  defense,  and  finally  (by  draw- 
ing on  them  for  grain  and  men),  to  replenish  their  own  losses 
in  food  and  labor. 

In  July,  1917,  the  Bolshevik  party  had  gathered  to  itself 
all  the  discontented  elements,  both  in  the  great  cities  and  in 
the  armies.  There  was  enough  strength  behind  their  men  to 
frighten  Kerensky,  and  to  force  his  hand.  Even  among  Red 
Cross  workers  on  the  fighting  line,  at  least  a  dozen  men  and 
women  whom  I  knew  had  terrible  experiences  with  their  hos- 
pital service,  and  these  groups  fell  to  pieces,  as  did  the  army 
and  every  other  organization  in  Russia,  while  little  by  little 
the  Bolsheviki  gained  strength. 

A  NEW  ROBESPIERRE  ARRIVES' 

LEON  TROTZKY  arrived  in  July,  coming  from  the  east 
side  of  New  York  City,  where  he  had  till  then  been 
doing  useful  work  for  his  German  employers  and  their  cause. 
He  admitted  being  an  anarchist  and  also  that  his  name  had 
been  Leo  Bronstein  until  he  moved  to  our  unfortunate  land, 
when  he  had  taken  a  Russian  appellation.  Perhaps  he  out- 
shone Lenine  in  magnetism  and  eloquence,  and  he  was  better 
trained  in  the  enemy's  methods — being  one  of  them. 

At  once,  the  new  Robespierre  inaugurated  a  reign  of 
terror,  or  tried  to  do  so,  for  even  the  overthrow  once  accom- 
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plished,  many  of  his  Russian  followers  still  hung  back,  and 
with  innate  idealism  expected  the  millennium  to  fulfill  its 
promises  immediately,  without  their  making  undue  effort  in 
the  matter.  Of  course  nothing  came  of  the  poor  Russians' 
hopes,  since  it  had  never  been  in  the  plans  of  the  originators 
that  their  followers  should  reap  any  good  from  the  new  proj- 
ect. All  riches  of  the  country  they  meant  to  draw  out  for 
themselves,  and  only  complete  slavery  was  to  be  the  native 
moujik's  part.  Naturally  though,  he,  the  victim,  must  be  kept 
in  ignorance  of  such  plans  till  he  should  be  prostrate  beyond 
recovery.  To  gain  this  end  it  was  of  course  necessary  to 
tempt  people  onward  over  the  road  which  they  seemed  loath 
to  follow. 

It  is  a  little  known  fact  that  while  Trotzky  immediately 
persecuted  all  liberal  and  middle-class  elements,  and  even 
such  workmen  as  understood  and  protested  against  some  of 
his  policies,  he  made  advances  to  various  members  of  the  ex- 
treme autocratic  old  group,  especially  to  men  and  women  who 
had  been  of  Rasputin's  clan  about  the  Empress,  and  who  were 
known  as  the  "German  party"  at  the  Romanoff  court.  Gen- 
eral Woyeikoff,  Madame  Wiroboff  and  several  others  were 
liberated  from  prison  by  Trotzky,  where  they  had  been  shut 
up  by  the  first  revolutionary  government.  Bolshevik  officials 
returned  their  fortunes  to  them,  and  even  asked  various  men 
who  in  the  old  government  were  of  extreme  retrograde  ideas, 
to  take  places  in  the  first  Bolshevik  cabinet. 

Step  by  step,  a  fixed  program  was  carried  out.  The 
lower  strata,  who  could  neither  read  nor  write,  naturally 
wanted  all  those  things,  which  were  being  dangled  before 
their  blinking  eyes,  and  soon  fell  easy  prey  to  Bolshevik  ma- 
chinations. They  who  had  gone  through  four  terrific  years  of 
war,  who  were  very  needy  (in  the  north  especially),  of  both 
fuel  and  food,  believed  at  once  the  false  prophets  who  ap- 
peared from  they  knew  not  where,  offered  them  shining  gold, 
provisions,  and  above  all  vodka,  of  which  they  had  not  tasted 
for  three  long  years.  The  newcomers  promised  there  should 
be  a  paradise  on  earth,  no  more  work  and  no  more  fighting, 
with  all  the  riches  of  the  world  to  be  had  for  the  mere  taking, 
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and  it  was  not  any  longer  ''stealing"  and  "murder"  they  were 
asked  to  practice,  it  was  explained,  for  everything  in  the  new 
government  was  to  be  "nationalized."  There  were  only  two 
duties  to  perform :  to  carry  out  the  law  by  appropriating  what 
was  at  hand,  and  to  "defend  the  revolution,"  which  meant 
fighting  counter-revolutionary  plots  and  parties. 

ONE  VAST  DRUNKEN  HORDE 

THIS  seemed  easy  enough,  as  it  only  required  occasional 
arrests,  the  making  of  requisitions,  and  now  and  then 
the  shooting  of  suspected  bourgeois.  Raiding  of  houses, 
shops  and  cellars  (both  public  and  private),  was  a  delightful 
occupation  by  the  excitement  and  booty  it  furnished.  As 
heads  became  heated,  the  whole  of  the  poorer  elements  be- 
came one  vast  drunken  horde  of  half -mad  creatures.  Even 
the  German  directors  could  no  longer  manage  the  mob,  ex- 
cept by  granting  all  it  asked,  and  promising  more  and  always 
more.  Each  day  brought  new  difficulties,  and  to  keep  their 
place  the  demagogues  must  be  forever  ready  to  humor  wild 
caprices,  and  invent  new  licenses  and  orgies.  Thought  must 
be  stifled  at  all  costs  in  those  the  Germans  wished  to  keep  in 
hand.  This  became  especially  necessary,  because  so  many 
promises  and  prophecies  did  not  come  true.  Men  who  were 
led  to  burn  chateaus  and  farms,  stock  and  implements,  and  to 
whom  the  land  "was  given,"  were  not  content  finally  because, 
after  they  had  the  land,  they  could  not  labor  at  so  much  of  it, 
just  with  their  naked  hands,  and  all  the  tools  and  organization 
for  bringing  forth  the  fruits  had  been  completely  done  for  by 
themselves.  How  were  they  to  bring  money  from  the  bare 
ground,  be  it  ever  so  rich?  They  could  not  suffice  at  the 
work,  and  besides  they  did  not  really  want  to  labor.  Had 
not  part  of  the  new  paradise  promised  been  that  no  one  need 
work  again? 

In  the  factories  it  was  the  same;  there  were  at  first  won- 
derful days  and  nights,  when  the  men  stood  up  to  the  owners, 
talked  of  their  new  rights,  and  took  their  freedom  when  and 
how  they  pleased,  which  resulted  in  a  complete  holiday  at  full 
wages.    The  managers  at  first  protested,  then  for  a  time  they 
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paid,  thinking  it  would  be  but  a  temporary  crisis  to  weather ; 
and  finally  they  went  bankrupt  and  closed  their  shops,  or  left 
them  to  the  management  of  the  strikers.  Some  fled,  and  thus 
saved  their  lives;  others  stayed  and  were  murdered,  while 
buildings  and  machinery  generally  went  up  in  flames.  Any 
factory  hands  who  wanted  to  stand  by  their  employers  were 
driven  off ;  or  when  they  proclaimed  too  loudly  that  the  con- 
duct of  their  comrades  was  outrageous,  they  were  put  to 
death  as  renegades  to  their  class.  After  all  this  was  accom- 
plished, and  there  was  time  to  realize  what  had  been  done, 
naturally  no  pay  was  forthcoming.  From  cold  lodgings,  the 
workmen  sallied  out  into  the  streets,  ready  for  any  adventure 
which  might  be  suggested:  riots  and  noise,  drinking,  steal- 
ing and  knifing.  Inspiration  was  ever  present  for  these  acts 
in  the  idea  of  all  that  was  to  be,  but  had  not  yet  come  true,  and 
in  the  gnawing  hunger  which  even  more  than  of  old  was  felt. 
Of  such  desperate  men  the  "Red  Guard"  was  formed,  and  a 
more  dangerous  lot  could  scarcely  be.  Trotzky  saw  to  it  they 
should  be  kept  amused  and  satisfied,  and  he  paid  these  men 
first  and  well,  with  money  which  came  regularly  from  the  Ber- 
lin banks,  when  none  could  be  obtained  nearer  home.  Lawless- 
ness was  the  special,  general  and  individual  occupation  of 
every  Bolshevik,  who  applied  the  party  practices  to  himself, 
and  each  man  thought  only  of  the  acquisition  of  his  personal 
desire  of  the  moment.  Either  one  must  flee  the  country,  or 
give  way.    Anyone  who  disagreed  was  shot,  if  noticed. 

TREACHEROUS  CONDUCT  OF  RED  GOVERNMENT 

AS  an  indication  that  the  Bolsheviki  were  capable  of 
breaking  all  rules  of  hospitality,  and  of  showing 
treachery  even  toward  foreigners  who  were  in  their  hands, 
I  need  state  but  one  instance:  the  experiences  of  the  diplo- 
matic missions,  who  departed  from  Petrograd  at  the  moment 
when,  in  February,  1918,  after  the  peace  treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk,  the  German  conquerors  were  to  occupy  our  capital. 
The  actions  of  the  Trotzky-Lenine  government  were  at  this 
time  quite  on  the  Hun  pattern.  The  American  ambassador's 
and  several  other  missions  retired  to  Vologda  (half  across 
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European  Russia  on  the  Trans-Siberian  road),  while  the 
British,  French,  Italian  and  Servian  missions  refused  to  take 
this  direction,  and  go  almost  around  the  world  to  reach  their 
homes.  With  Trotzky's  permission  they  started  for  the 
Swedish  frontier  by  way  of  Finland — a  trip  of  thirty  hours 
or  so.  They  were  harassed  and  held  up,  however,  for  be- 
tween six  and  seven  weeks,  and  finally  the  British  were  the 
only  ones  who  succeeded  in  reaching  the  frontier  at  all.  At 
first  Trotzky  tried  to  tempt  the  members  of  the  Allied  foreign 
missions,  by  offering  villas  to  each  of  them  if  they  would  but 
come  to  Moscow,  and  by  their  presence  recognize  the  Red 
government.  This  invitation  was  refused,  because  the  Allies 
felt  themselves  already  as  near  the  Soviet  Commune  as  they 
cared  to  be.  If  they  went  further  south,  they  realized,  at  any 
moment  when  such  action  became  advantageous,  they  might 
be  made  prisoners  and  held  as  hostages.  Evidently  Trotzky's 
object  was  to  play  off  the  Allies  against  the  Germans  who 
were  accredited  to  the  "Kremlin." 

What  lack  of  confidence  the  Teuton  powers  felt  in  the 
Bolsheviki  can  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  Austria  and  Ger- 
many each  insisted  on  establishing  in  Moscow  a  regiment  or 
two  of  their  own  troops,  to  defend  their  embassies !  In  spite 
of  this  precaution  Count  Mirbach  was  murdered  within  six 
months.  It  was  Radek,  a  member  of  the  Bolshevik  Soviet, 
who  came  to  Vologda  with  invitation  for  the  diplomatic  corps. 
Immediately  after  he  returned  to  Moscow,  the  stranded  party 
of  foreigners  received  an  alarming  telegram  from  the  Mus- 
covite capital,  saying  it  was  "unsafe  for  diplomats  to  remain 
in  Vologda,  and  that  another  day  might  mean  escape  would 
no  longer  be  possible !"  Thereupon  Mr.  Francis  and  his  com- 
panions decided  to  use  the  special  train  they  had  kept  ready 
on  the  tracks  day  and  night  for  five  months  past,  and  to  beat 
a  hasty  retreat  to  Archangel. 

It  shows  the  great  influence  of  the  Germans  with,  if  not 
their  absolute  control  of,  Trotzky,  that  they  twice  demanded 
the  banishment  of  the  American  ambassador  and  his  com- 
panions from  Archangel,  in  support  of  which  demand  they 
used  various  threats  toward  the  Bolshevik  Government. 
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RESULTS  OF  GERMAN  INFAMY 

THERE  might  be  surprise  that  no  successful  opposition 
was  made,  in  our  great  centers  at  least,  to  a  movement 
which  was  not  a  national  one ;  but  when  one  remembers  how 
the  Bolsheviki  party  came  into  existence,  it  seems  natural 
enough  nothing  could  be  organized  against  it.  The  enlight- 
ened members  of  society  were  not  only  in  the  minority,  but 
they  had  been  completely  disarmed,  by  many  requisitions,  of 
all  means  of  defense  (guns,  revolvers  and  every  cartridge 
being  taken),  which  were  successively  carried  through  since 
the  first  revolutionary  movement,  in  March,  1917.  The  Reds, 
on  the  contrary,  possessed  the  firearms  which  had  been  in 
reserve  at  the  arsenals,  those  which  had  been  on  hand  in  the 
factories  and  even  those  also  which  were  in  use  by  the  army, 
except  such  as  had  been  surrendered  to  the  German  conqueror 
on  the  firing  line,  or  destroyed  and  thrown  away  during  the 
defeats  and  wild  routs  of  the  past  summer.  Even  now,  the 
Teutons  keep  these  so-called  troops  of  the  Red  Guard  well 
supplied  with  shot  and  shell,  and  they  help  them  in  every  pos- 
sible way  in  their  work  of  destruction.  Some  time,  perhaps, 
all  of  this  ragged  and  disappointed  misery  will  turn  on  its 
German  leaders  and  serve  them  with  the  treatment  they  so 
justly  merit,  by  the  vast  swindle  they  have  practiced. 

By  degrees  their  schooling  is  giving  results,  which  bear 
the  "made  in  Germany"  stamp,  as  for  instance  it  shows  in  the 
recent  delightfully  frank  declaration  of  ZinoviefT,  the  Bol- 
shevik tyrant  of  Petrograd.  In  a  speech  he  made  to  his  con- 
federates, who  doubtless  were  at  a  loss  to  understand  why. 
after  having  made  peace  with  the  Huns,  and  after  fighting 
the  Allies  off  and  through  a  long  year  of  weary  misery,  sud- 
denly the  people's  commissioners  of  the  Soviets  have  changed 
their  politics  to  the  point  of  accepting  an  invitation  (sent 
from  Paris),  to  meet  and  confer  with  representatives  from 
the  winners  of  the  war,  ZinoviefT  explains  his  point  of  view. 
His  discourse  is  published  in  a  Petrograd  newspaper  for  all 
the  world  to  read.    He  said : 
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"We  have  accepted  this  invitation,  which  has  come  to  us 
Bolsheviki  unsolicited,  because  we  are  poor  and  in  need  of  help 
and  provisions  of  all  kinds,  which  these  new  Allies  now  tired  of 
fighting  us  will  offer,  in  exchange  for  certain  promises  on  our  part. 
The  promises  we  shall  keep  only  as  long  as  we  are  pleased  to  do 
so.  Then  we  shall  act  as  we  see  fit  and  treat  this  agreement  as 
we  would  any  other  scrap  of  paper!  There  is  no  obligation  to 
hold  to  such  an  arrangement,  once  it  is  not  convenient  for  us  to  do 
so.  Meantime  we  stand  to  gain  these  things  which  we  desire  and 
will  demand." 

In  the  hands  of  such  as  Trotzky,  the  ideals  professed 
(at  first)  by  the  Bolshevik  party,  have  been  so  thoroughly 
debased,  that  I  fancy  the  crowd  is  held  now  only  by  fear, 
or  by  a  constant  appeal  to  its  worst  instincts.  Religion  deep- 
seated  of  old  in  our  orthodox  peasant  and  soldier,  and  only 
slightly  less  so  in  the  factory  hands  of  Russia,  is  being  killed 
out.  The  churches,  which  held  crowds  of  poorly  clad  bodies, 
and  soft  faces,  in  the  first  months  of  the  revolution,  stand 
empty  now,  and  disfigured,  with  their  jeweled  ikons  and 
candlesticks,  crosses  and  missals  stolen,  or  destroyed  in  the 
melting  pot.  The  priests  have  mostly  been  driven  away,  or 
they  live  in  hiding. 

Destruction  of  religion  and  civic  honor,  destruction  of 
all  social  life,  our  schools  empty  and  the  gutters  crowded, 
banks,  factories,  shops  and  business  closed,  this  is  the  Bolshe- 
viki's  promised  peace,  and  they  obtained  it  by  becoming  slaves 
to  their  Hun  masters  at  Brest-Litovsk.  "Without  contribu- 
tion and  without  annexation/ '  yet  most  of  Russia  was  put  in 
German  hands,  while  the  enemy  squeezed  our  country  dry  of 
money  and  of  food.  The  people  are  sold  into  slavery  and 
are  dying  of  hunger,  the  national  army  is  debauched  so  its 
heroic  deeds  of  olden  days  are  quite  forgotten,  and  its  pride 
is  in  the  dust. 

BOLSHEVISM   HAS  DESTROYED  RUSSIA 

RUSSIA  is  without  a  banner,  flag  or  anthem,  and  patriot- 
ism is  submerged  in  drab  internationalism.  Instead 
of  fighting  the  enemy,  the  people  murder  one  another, 
and  property  is  ruined  everywhere.  The  Bolsheviki  prom- 
ised liberty,  safety,  equality,  and  to  our  minds  of  old 
this  means  happiness;  but   it  seems  that  there  are  other 
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points  of  view.  In  the  language  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky, 
liberty  signifies  the  development  of  the  vilest  passions  of  the 
mob,  and  the  complete  tyranny  of  one  small  group  over  the 
whole  land;  it  signifies  the  entire  nation  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
a  small  fraction  of  the  population;  their  own  of  course,  and 
that  crimes  such  as  murder,  rape  and  theft  are  left  unpun- 
ished. Bolshevism  has  completely  broken  up  our  people's 
unity,  and  has  defaced  a  nation's  strength  and  splendor  for 
many  years  to  come. 

All  life  in  country  districts,  and  in  our  cities  as  well, 
is  at  a  standstill.  In  Petrograd  and  Moscow  famine,  typhus, 
cholera,  foul  air  caused  by  dirt  and  decay  inconceivable  reign 
supreme.  Water,  light,  street  conveyances,  telephones  and 
all  other  public  services  have  completely  collapsed,  the  bril- 
liant capital  stands  rotting  and  helpless  through  the  months. 
There  are  show  buildings  all  in  ruins,  either  from  bombard- 
ments, or  from  sacking;  food,  when  obtainable,  has  reached 
prices  impossible  to  pay,  except  by  the  very  rich  profiteers  of 
the  period.  I  recently  read  that  butter  was  $145.00  a  pound, 
dog  meat  $10.00  a  pound,  while  pork  at  $45.00  a  pound  was 
snatched  at ;  but  money  has  no  value,  since  it  has  been  printed 
in  such  quantities  that  no  gold  reserve  can  represent  it. 

Honest  workmen,  civilians  of  the  middle  classes,  are  dy- 
ing in  want  with  their  families.  Officers  and  even  the  better 
elements  of  the  soldiers  at  first,  when  free,  took  to  the  shock- 
battalions  on  the  firing  line  hoping  to  be  killed,  and  thus 
escape  infamy;  but  where  a  woman  and  small  mouths  de- 
pended upon  the  man,  he  did  not  always  feel  he  had  a  right 
so  to  dispose  of  himself,  and  with  no  money  and  no  trains 
for  flight,  many  remained  in  the  big  centers  necessarily  and 
faced  the  crisis  out.  Immediately  when  the  Bolsheviki  took 
power,  the  officers  were  all  disarmed,  their  epaulets  dragged 
off,  and  their  rank  and  pay  were  both  suppressed — even  to 
the  small  pensions  given  to  officers  and  soldiers  alike,  who 
had  won  the  St.  George's  Cross  for  signal  bravery  on  the  field 
of  battle.  With  every  means  of  living  gone,  these  men 
tramped  the  streets  to  find  work,  and  took  whatever  offered 
Though  the  new  rulers  did  not  want  to  labor  themselves,  they 
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objected  to  seeing  others  do  so,  thus  putting  them  to  shame, 
so  here,  there  and  everywhere,  the  better  elements  of  the  army 
were  told  no  room  for  them  existed  in  the  new  scheme  of  life ; 
and  they  were  reviled  and  baited,  repulsed  and  humiliated 
from  all  sides.  Many  fell  faint  with  hunger  on  the  streets  or 
doorsteps. 

Avowed  and  intentional  degradation  of  our  people  after 
the  German  model  has  been  practiced,  so  that  immorality  has 
been  quite  openly  encouraged,  anyhow  and  anywhere.  In  at 
least  two  cities  (Saratoff  and  Wladimir)  proclamations  is- 
sued by  the  local  Soviets,  announced  officially  the  "national- 
ization of  women,"  and  the  adoption  of  all  children  by  the 
state;  consequently  the  complete  abolition  of  homes  and 
families  is  aimed  at,  with  such  strength,  responsibility  and 
happiness  as  these  must  mean  to  a  community,  deliberately 
swept  away. 

trotzky's  red  army  weak 

A  KIEF  newspaper,  put  into  my  hands,  contains  a  com- 
munication that  seems  to  prove  how  little  confidence  the 
head  of  the  Bolsheviki  government  has  in  his  own  army.  It 
says: 

"On  the  19th  of  November,  1918,  was  held  in  Moscow  an 
extra  session  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissioners, 
(Bolshevik  government)  and  it  was  debated  how  Russia  would 
meet  the  advance  of  the  Allied  troops  shortly  expected.  The 
head  of  the  Red  armies,  Leon  Trotzky,  arose  to  announce  that 
the  army  of  the  Soviets  would  probably  not  be  able  to  withstand 
the  enemy's  offensive.  Being  so  numerous,  the  Bolshevik  forces 
are  deprived  of  the  concentrated  strength  of  organization,  where- 
as the  fall  of  Germany  has  had  the  effect  of  augmenting  recently 
the  authority  of  the  Anglo-French  coalition,  in  a  proportion  dif- 
ficult of  evaluation.  At  this  time  it  suffices  that  our  front  should 
learn  some  rumor  of  the  approach  of  an  Allied  detachment,  for 
the  news  to  produce  colossal  disorders  in  the  ranks  of  our  Red 
Army,  making  it  impossible  to  persuade  our  men  to  battle!" 

I  cannot  vouch  for  the  truth  of  this  statement  but  only 
for  the  fact  that  the  newspaper  containing  it  is  in  my  hands, 
sent  me  by  a  friend  who  escaped  not  long  ago  from  our  sad 
home-country.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  Trotzky  and  Lenine 
have  reason  to  feel  much  anxiety  as  to  the  behavior  of  their 
defenders  in  case  of  attack  by  a  proper  force,  well  led  and 
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well  armed,  for  I  personally  saw  the  Bolsheviki  fighting  on 
several  occasions,  and  while  they  always  created  havoc,  and 
infinite  tragedy  lay  in  their  wake,  they  never  carried  out 
their  plans.  Easily  distracted  by  some  side  issue  they  showed 
themselves  ready  to  stop  for  food  or  drink,  to  throw  away 
their  ammunition  and  carry  off  some  booty  in  its  place,  which 
had  momentarily  attracted  their  fancies.  In  turn,  they  would 
soon  drop  the  booty,  to  follow  a  new  scent,  or  merely  because 
the  burden  of  it  wearied  them.  Never  had  they  capacity 
above,  nor  obedience  below  in  their  ranks,  except  when  they 
were  led  by  Germans,  who  browbeat  them,  and  kept  them 
well  in  hand.  I  much  fear  at  the  present  time,  the  Bolshevik 
progress  we  read  of  in  the  papers,  means  that  German  troops, 
freed  by  the  armistice  from  the  western  front,  have  gone 
into  Russia,  stiffening  with  their  strength  the  chaotic  hordes 
of  their  slaves  there. 

THE  RUSSIAN  PEOPLE  CHILDISH 

OUR  people,  always  childish,  have  been  especially  so  in 
their  shame  and  suffering  but  they  have  shown  ferocity 
only  under  strong  urging  and  mastery.  Left  to  themselves 
they  have  been  noisy,  wasteful,  wanton,  careless,  dirty,  lazy 
and  many  other  things,  but  never  bloodthirsty  or  systemati- 
cally cruel,  as  were  the  French  peasants  and  "citizens"  of 
1792. 

Many  of  our  people  were  drawn  to  the  first  Bolsheviki 
leaders,  or  have  since  followed  the  bloody  banner,  because  the 
propagandists  held  out  promises  of  good  things  to  come,  from 
joining  the  movement.  Peace  and  happiness,  prosperity 
and  the  true  millennium,  with  land  and  liberty  for  all,  were 
promised  of  Russia,  just  as  the  agents  of  these  bloody  doc- 
trines are  promising  all  this  to  the  tired  proletariat  here 
today.  Small  wonder,  when  they  were  treated  to  food  and 
drink,  and  saw  gold  being  given  away  that  our  simple  Rus- 
sians should  have  been  impressed  with  such  (apparent)  gen- 
erosity. The  mirage  of  good  to  come  lasted  but  a  short  time, 
but  when  they  were  undeceived  the  Rubicon  was  passed,  and 
the  people  found  themselves  beyond  the  pale.     Then  they 
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thought  they  were  obliged  to  stay.  Many  a  self-styled  Bol- 
shevik I  have  known  among  peasants,  working  people  or 
soldiers,  has  admitted  he  joined  the  party  ''because  it  was 
either  be  a  Bolshevik  or  be  shot,"  and  it  was  promised  him 
he  should  have  all  things  after  a  short  period  of  disorder 
and  trouble  had  passed.  Many  of  these  men  probably  are 
sorely  disappointed  now,  and  would  be  glad  of  a  change,  but 
they  dare  not  say  it  even  in  a  whisper. 

In  Bolshevik  crowds,  I  have  seen,  of  course,  some  heavy 
criminal  faces  full  of  brutality,  but  the  majority  wore  rather 
the  signs  of  dull  despair,  and  of  surprise  and  fear  in  their  ex- 
pressions. They  were  apparently,  when  not  excited,  mere 
cowed  and  broken  wrecks,  beaten  and  torn  by  the  storm  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected.  I  have  not  been  alone  in 
noticing  this  for  nearly  every  traveler  coming  out  of  north 
Russia  recently  testifies  (consciously  or  unconsciously)  to 
the  sorrow  he  has  recognized  in  faces  on  the  streets.  After 
all  these  men  and  women  are  still  hungry  and  cold,  without 
homes  and  without  work ;  even  more  wretched  than  they  were 
before  the  revolution,  for  they  have  lost  ideals  and  hopes  and 
the  softness  which  was  the  natural  atmosphere  of  life  in  the 
picturesque  old  Russia.  The  beauty  of  their  cities  is  gone, 
and  all  that  was  poetic  and  kindly  has  been  shut  off  from  life, 
so  that  even  the  outside  frame  has  lost  the  ray  of  warmth 
and  life  which  somehow  in  ancient  days  crept  into  the  general 
dreariness  surrounding  them.  I  am  told  there  is  much  desire 
for  improvement,  but  no  one  risks  being  caught  by  the  present 
authorities  expressing  a  wish  for  this. 

Such  is  Bolshevism  in  Russia,  and  one  can  only  hope  and 
pray  a  change  may  come,  from  within  or  from  without,  before 
the  country  shall  have  reached  a  point  of  exhaustion,  from 
which  no  rebirth  is  possible. 

Every  man  who  knows  the  truth,  and  who  escapes  from 
the  chaos  and  destruction  triumphant  now  in  the  Slav  empire, 
adds  this  word  of  warning,  calling  attention  to  the  danger 
run  by  the  whole  edifice  of  Christian  civilization  from  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism.  Each  one,  of  whatever  political  party 
he  may  be,  most  solemnly  asserts  that  if  the  world  is  to  be 
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protected  from  this  dread  disease,  then  Russia  must  be 
quickly  helped  and  saved. 

Having  looked  at  all  this,  I  would  fail  in  my  clear  simple 
duty,  did  I  not  add  my  feeble  voice  to  the  general  testimony. 
Those  who  are  liberals  or  democrats  have  a  common  cause 
against  these  Bolsheviki,  who  having  made  a  bloody  desert 
of  one  rich  and  beautiful,  now  plan  to  upset  the  world. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  these  United  States  I  speak, 
not  to  ask  for  help  either  for  our  people  or  our  land,  though 
we  have  lost  so  much,  but  I  would  call  upon  them  to  look  well 
behind  the  mask,  which  is  being  held  up  daily  by  false  agents 
and  made  to  seem  so  fair. 

Learn  by  the  experience  of  great  sad  Russia,  and  pro- 
tect yourselves,  your  homes  and  your  country  from  the  dan- 
ger of  Bolshevism  before  it  is  too  late,  for  it  is  a  foul  thing, 
and  its  acceptance  means  only  chaos  and  suffering,  anarchy 
and  death. 


A  SONG  FOR  MAYTIME 
By  Faith  Baldwin 

Summer  is  a  round,  ripe  peach, 

Hot  with  scent  and  sweet: 
Winter  is  a  wild,  grey  gull, 

Flying  lone  and  fleet. 

Autumn,  perching  on  the  trees, 

Flame  against  the  bark, 
Is  the  sunset,  spreading  wings, 

Challenging  the  Dark ! 

But  the  little,  little  Spring 

Is  a  silver  hind, 
Primrose  hoof-prints  in  the  grass, 

Lure  the  Huntsman,  Wind. 

Shaken  blue-bells;  dappled  trees — 
Spring  goes  by  before  the  breeze! 


WHEN   20,000,000  WOMEN 
GO  TO  VOTE 

WHAT  WOMEN  MAY  EXPECT  OF  THE  POLITICAL 

PARTIES 

By  Mrs.  John  Glover  South 

[Chairman,  Woman's  Division,  Republican  National  Committee] 

THE  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment  by  thirty- 
six  States  will  mean  the  completed  advent  into  politics 
of  more  than  20,000,000  women  voters.  Woman's 
full  and  final  right  to  participate  in  public  affairs  is  assured. 
Whether  or  not  so  tremendous  an  influx  will  be  effective, 
vitally  and  largely  effective,  in  the  growth  of  the  nation,  de- 
pends upon  the  women  themselves.  We  have  the  vote.  What 
shall  we  do  with  it  ? 

The  answer  is  unmistakable.  The  time  has  not  come, 
will  never  come,  when  even  those  of  us  who  from  the  earliest 
days  strove  for  the  enfranchisement  of  women  may  rest  upon 
our  oars. 

A  great  period  has  been  set,  it  is  true — a  period  devoted 
to  the  winning  of  the  ballot.  That  is  all.  The  game  is  hardly 
in  the  first  inning.  For  women  must  use  the  vote.  How? 
In  what  way  make  effective  the  instrument  for  which  women 
have  worked  and  suffered  ?  It  has  been  the  fashion  for  oppo- 
nents of  the  cause  (frequently,  how  frequently,  of  the  Demo- 
cratic persuasion),  to  voice  the  objection  that  women,  being 
women,  with  especially  created  minds  all  off  the  same  piece, 
would  organize  themselves  as  a  whole,  and  then  blindly  and 
stupidly  oppose  the  best  measures  of  the  existing  political 
organizations.  That  women  should  disagree  politically 
among  themselves  was  apparently  unthinkable.  The  moment 
for  such  sex  organization  came — and  passed.  The  battle-cry 
arose  on  all  sides : 

"Get  into  the  political  parties/' 

Women  are  determined  to  go  in,  and  oddly  enough  it 
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turned  out  that  many  like  myself  and  Miss  Hay  who  were 
already  "in,"  had  long  since  made  their  political  choices. 
Women  want  a  full  voice  in  the  settlement  of  national  prob- 
lems. They  can  get  such  a  voice  only  through  the  political 
parties. 

WOMEN  MUST  ORGANIZE 

MRS.  CARRIE  CHAPMAN  CATT  said  recently, 
"The  only  way  to  get  anything  in  this  country  is 
from  inside  the  parties."  That  is  why  women  must  choose. 
If  they  are  to  count  at  all,  they  must  do  so  as  voters  working 
within  organizations.  These  parties  exist.  They  have  al- 
ways existed.  The  very  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
was  framed  on  the  supposition  of  political  parties  brought 
together  on  the  basis  of  general  principle,  and  organized  for 
the  promotion  of  their  candidates.  To  remain  outside  is  to 
be  ineffectual.  Some  persons  today,  impatient  with  the 
too  long  standing  wrongs  of  society,  feel  that  political  parties 
are  outworn,  obsolete. 

They  offer  no  substitute.  Unorganized,  their  well  mean- 
ing efforts  fail.  The  only  way  to  accomplish  anything  today 
is  through  organization.  The  two  chief  parties  afford  that 
organization  with  ample  opportunity  for  experiment  from 
within,  for  idealism,  for  a  good  fight.  The  minority  parties, 
too,  have  definite  opportunities.  If  you  believe  in  them, 
stand  by  them.  If  for  no  other  reason,  however,  the  two  old 
parties,  because  they  have  the  best  chance  of  success  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  appeal  most  largely  to  those  hoping 
for  immediate  action,  modification  without  revolution,  renas- 
cence from  within  the  established  system. 

And  once  in,  what  then? 

At  the  dramatic  moment  of  their  entry  into  practical 
politics,  what  have  the  parties  to  offer  women?  What  may 
women  expect  from  them  ?  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  those 
fighting  for  a  cause  usually  have  their  weapons  bright  and 
shining,  their  equipment  in  the  best  of  order.  The  women 
of  the  country  are  in  this  position.  Forced  to  meet  challenge 
after  challenge,  to  define  and  formulate,  to  produce  reason 
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and  proofs,  they  cannot  be  deceived  by  platitudinous  gener- 
alities, by  evasion  of  vital  issues,  by  promises  containing  no 
note  of  substantiation. 

Miss  Mary  Garrett  Hay,  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Women's  National  Executive  Committee,  wisely  says :  ''Dis- 
concerting, too,  will  be  the  woman  voter's  desire  for  facts, 
not  oratory;  declarations  of  practical  principles,  not  'beauti- 
ful language'  and  jack-o'-lantern  dreams.  When  she  studies 
the  platforms,  she  will  do  it  in  the  light  of  their  parties'  re- 
cent achievements  and  failures.  She  knows  that  all  the  ra- 
tional, forward-looking  legislation  favoring  women  and  chil- 
dren— the  child  labor  law,  the  minimum  wage  and  minimum 
hours  regulations — have  been  championed  by  one  of  the  two 
great  parties ;  now  she  wants  to  know  which  one." 

It  is  true.  Women  are  no  mean  judges.  The  parties 
must  offer  sound  platforms  embracing  sound  and  far-reach- 
ing reconstructive  measures,  and  in  them  the  women  voters 
will  look  for  those  principles  for  which  women  as  a  whole 
have  stood.  The  working  out  of  them  will  depend  upon  par- 
ticular party  ways  and  means. 

WOMEN  VOTERS  WANT  SOUND  PLATFORM. 

FOR  these  statements  of  party  principles,  women  are  not 
unprepared.  Leaders  among  them  have  long  been 
familiar,  and  in  their  most  practical  aspects,  with  certain 
special  problems  such  as  those  connected  with  women  in  in- 
dustry, child  welfare,  legal  status  of  women,  malnutrition  of 
school  children,  food  supply  and  demand,  social  hygiene. 
Women  like  Miss  Julia  Lathrop,  head  of  the  Federal  Chil- 
dren's Bureau,  have  a  complete  working  knowledge  of  facts 
that,  twenty  years  ago,  women  could  not  have  dimly  under- 
stood, when  read.  In  social  welfare  work,  in  education,  in 
the  conduct  of  war  organizations,  women  have  acquired  a 
sound  and  lasting  basis  for  their  demands.  Dreams,  branded 
Utopian  by  an  elder  generation,  are  all  but  coming  true — the 
dreams  of  these  pioneer  women  hoping  and  working  to  make 
the  world  a  clean  and  joyous  place  for  all. 

Women  can  make  these  dreams  come  true.    And  because 
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they  have  a  sure  weapon — the  ability  to  get  facts,  to  under- 
stand facts,  and  to  make  concrete  programs  out  of  facts. 
When  all's  said  and  done,  who  is  more  practical  than  a  wo- 
man, or  more  determined  in  what  she  wants?  (You  have 
only  to  go  shopping  with  her  to  find  that  out.)  Women  want 
action  going  to  the  root  of  social  ends.  Solutions  belong  to 
parties.  Women  voters,  facing  the  problems  of  social  justice, 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  vague  answers. 

Now  for  the  woman  dedicated  to  welfare  problems,  what 
does  the  political  party  mean  ?  It  means  a  chance  to  work  at 
them.  And  the  bigger  the  party,  the  bigger  the  chance,  for 
the  bigger  power  you  have  back  of  you. 

I  should  be  a  poor  chairman  of  the  Woman's  Division 
of  the  National  Republican  party  if  I  did  not  think  the  Re- 
publican party  offered  the  biggest  chance.  It  is  not  because 
I  am  a  descendant  of  Republican  forebears  (prolonged  resi- 
dence in  Kentucky  has  not  uprooted  our  convictions).  It  is 
because  of  certain  outstanding  features  both  in  its  past  his- 
tory and  in  its  present  phase.  It  is  the  party  of  Lincoln  and 
of  most  of  the  great  leading  statesmen  of  the  past  sixty  years. 
Its  leaders  and  its  candidates  are  politically  trained.  It  has 
shown  itself  open  to  ideas  promoting  true  progress. 

At  this  moment  it  can  but  appeal  to  the  women  voters 
on  immediate  grounds.  A  Republican  Congress  passed  the 
suffrage  amendment.  The  first  eight  Legislatures  to  ratify 
were  Republican.  The  first  man  to  secure  recognition  for 
women's  cause  in  Congress,  by  arranging  a  committee  hear- 
ing, was  Senator  Harlan  of  Iowa,  a  Republican.  The  first 
man  to  speak  for  suffrage  in  Congress  was  Senator  Sargent 
of  California,  a  Republican.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  Repub- 
licans of  the  House  voted  for  suffrage;  79  per  cent  of  the 
Democrats  voted  against ;  86  per  cent  of  the  Republicans  of 
the  Senate  voted  for;  46  per  cent  of  the  Democrats  of  the 
Senate  voted  against. 

The  66th  Congress,  two  weeks  after  a  Republican  ma- 
jority had  come  in,  passed  the  Federal  Suffrage  amendment 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  304  for  to  89  against. 
What  was  the  Democratic  party  doing  for  eight  years  ?    Cer- 
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tainly  not  paying  any  attention  to  women.  The  Democratic 
party,  to  be  sure,  is  now  offering  a  tardy  recognition  by  ap- 
pointing a  Woman's  Committee.  In  view  of  the  facts,  the 
concession  is  a  grudging  one  made  purely  on  the  ground  of 
expediency. 

The  Republican  party,  on  the  contrary,  seems  divested 
of  ulterior  motive  when  we  consider  that  more  than  a  year 
ago  Mr.  Will  H.  Hays,  chairman  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  appointed  the  Republican  Women's  National  Ex- 
ecutive Committee  to  act  with  them.  "There  is  but  one  pos- 
sible rule  for  a  political  party,"  he  declared,  "and  that  is  that 
the  rights  of  the  individual  membership  to  participate  in  the 
management  of  the  party's  affairs  must  be  and  remain  equally 
sacred  and  sacredly  equal  *  *  *  the  Republican  party 
welcomes  this  army  of  voters." 

Here  is  a  generous  welcome,  inspiring  confidence  and 
immediate  acceptance  of  opportunity.  Following  upon  this 
move,  in  May,  1919,  occurred  the  first  national  political  con- 
ference of  men  and  women  ever  held  over  which  a  woman 
presided.  Women,  at  a  leap,  were  not  only  set  on  the  stage, 
but  were  accorded  leading  parts.  The  plans  for  organization 
involved  the  active  co-operation  of  women  voters,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Republican  chairman, 
"To  devise  ways  and  means  to  make  certain  the  full  partici- 
pation by  the  Republican  women  in  the  party's  affairs."  Wo- 
men are  "to  be  assimilated  and  amalgamated  with  just  that 
full  consideration  due  every  working  member  of  the  party 
in  the  rights  of  their  full  citizenship."  The  party  must  see 
that  these  words  of  its  chairman  are  not  idle. 

WHAT  DO  THE  PARTIES  OFFER  WOMEN  ? 

IN  political  creed,  what  do  the  parties  offer  women ?  One 
way  of  testing  the  future  is  by  the  past.  The  Republican 
party  has  stood  in  the  past  for  wise  legislation  protecting  the 
business  of  the  country,  and  for  broad  measures  promoting 
sound  justice.  Always  it  has  attempted  to  unify  welfare  de- 
velopment without  regard  to  sections,  and  without  partisan 
spirit. 
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The  Republican  party  abolished  slavery  and  restored 
the  Union ;  it  established  a  tariff  that  should  protect  the  work- 
ing man,  and  a  sound  financial  system ;  it  stabilized  currency. 
Here  are  a  few  achievements:  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
which  establishes  equality  of  suffrage;  the  Civil  Rights  Act, 
extending  to  all  persons  the  equal  protection  of  the  laws ;  all 
existing  Civil  War  pensions ;  the  anti-trust  law ;  the  Panama 
Canal;  pure  food  labels;  model  child  labor  law  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia;  government  compensation  law;  railroad 
rate  bill;  penalizing  of  white  slave  traffic;  common  school 
system. 

From  the  woman's  point  of  view,  important  has  been 
the  stand  regarding  the  employment  of  children  in  industry 
and  the  protection  of  women  workers.  Forty  States  have 
laws  limiting  the  hours  of  labor  for  children;  twenty-two 
are  Republican,  eighteen  Democratic.  Twenty  of  the  twenty- 
eight  States  limiting  the  number  of  working  hours  for  women 
are  Republican.  Ten  Republican  States  to  four  Democratic 
States  have  sweatshop  legislation;  seventeen  Republican 
States  to  four  Democratic  have  factory  inspection;  the  Re- 
publican party  throughout  the  war  waived  party  issues,  and 
stood  back  of  all  measures  necessary  for  carrying  on  the 
offensive.  A  Republican  proposed  increasing  the  pay  of  en- 
listed men  from  $15  to  $30  a  month,  a  measure  of  untold  good 
to  women  and  children. 

It  is  true  that  one  party  may  pass  what  another  has 
worked  for,  and  that  disentangling  party  efforts  is  difficult 
and  uncertain.  Nevertheless,  it  is  generally  conceded  that 
the  Democratic  party  has  been  backward  in  certain  important 
respects.  Take  the  testimony  of  such  a  woman  as  Mrs.  Ray- 
mond Robins,  for  fifteen  years  associated  with  the  Women's 
Trade  Union  League,  who  finds  lack  of  progress  toward 
better  conditions  for  working  women  in  the  Democratic 
States.  The  present  Administration  has  give  no  important 
positions  to  women  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  No ;  the  Demo- 
cratic party  does  not,  in  the  face  of  its  past,  offer  to  women 
either  the  active  part  nor  the  progressive  measures  along 
humanitarian  lines  for  which  she  seeks. 
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Is  it  possible  to  challenge  the  future  course  of  the  par- 
ties? On  February  21,  1920,  the  Republican  party  of  the 
State  of  New  York  adopted  a  platform  which  is  indicative  of 
the  party's  trend.  Every  woman  voter  and  prospective  wo- 
man voter  in  this  country  should  study  this  platform.  Wo- 
men may  expect  of  the  political  parties  that  they  make  good 
concretely  and  decisively  on  the  statements  of  their  chairmen 
and  their  platforms.  This  is  gospel  truth.  Therefore,  should 
these  platforms  be  right.  The  Democratic  platform  is  as  yet 
a  1916  model.  The  Republican,  as  I  have  said,  is  in  the  mak- 
ing.   There  is  room  for  individual  initiative. 

OPPORTUNITIES  NEW  PARTIES  OFFER 

AND  here  let  me  speak  of  the  new  parties — the  Labor 
Party,  and  particularly  the  Committee  of  Forty-eight 
designed  by  its  brief  avowal  of  principle  to  unite  all  those  dis- 
contented with  the  old  organizations.  The  chance  for  new 
formulation  offered  by  new  parties  is  inviting.  Suppose  a 
new  party  puts  out  a  good  platform.  It  would  take  years  to 
overcome  the  lethargy  of  the  average  voter  who  tends  to  stay 
in  his  old  party.  Why  not  devote  this  initiative  to  the  tested 
machine?  There  is  the  chance.  To  foster  the  fresh  current 
of  ideas,  the  New  York  Tribune  is  offering  prizes  ranging 
from  $500  to  $10  each  for  Republican  platform  planks,  open 
to  any  and  every  citizen,  and  suggesting  such  topics  as  control 
of  public  utilities,  world  relations,  social  justice,  labor  and 
capital.  Then,  women  may  not  vote  merely.  They  may  take 
a  hand  in  the  very  promulgation  of  those  principles  for  which 
they  are  prepared  to  stand  (by  enrolling  in  parties  they  may 
elect  party  officers  and  party  leaders).  Now  is  the  time  to 
expect  formulation  of  a  decisive  nature — to  exact  formulation 
the  most  constructive  ever  known.  In  1918  a  Democratic 
President  left  the  country  without  a  reconstructive  program. 
In  1920,  the  party  to  gain  the  women's  vote  will  be  that  party 
presenting  the  best  constructive  platform.  And  every  general 
phase  must  be  supported  by  well  devised,  positive  steps  for 
action. 

The  tentative  Republican  program  exemplified  in  the 
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platform  adopted  by  the  New  York  State  Republicans  reflects 
the  consciousness  of  the  need  for  far-reaching  reform,  and 
a  sharp  awareness  of  the  issues  of  the  day.  It  calls  for  an 
immediate  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  preserving  always 
inviolate  the  Monroe  Doctrine ;  entire  self-direction  in  domes- 
tic affairs ;  the  right  of  Congress  alone  to  authorize  the  send- 
ing of  sailors  and  soldiers  abroad ;  the  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  League,  and  otherwise  maintain  the  entity  of  the  Ameri- 
can nation.  It  provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  High  Court 
of  Justice  for  pacific  decisions  of  international  disputes  and 
for  international  conferences.  It  sharply  upholds  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  nation  over  European  embroilment.  It  is 
opposed  to  discussion  in  the  place  of  lawful  force,  finding  the 
proposed  League  of  Nations  defective  in  this  respect.  Here 
is  a  definite  course  of  action  which,  while  it  safeguards  the 
nation,  paves  the  way  to  the  broader  international  relations 
which,  after  all,  is  the  object  of  the  League  of  Nations  in  its 
present  form. 

The  immediate  ratification  of  the  suffrage  amendment 
is  urged,  that  women  may  participate  in  the  elections  in  No- 
vember for  President,  Vice  President,  one-third  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  entire  House.  A  question  that  we  have  all  got 
to  face  is,  what  shall  we  do  about  strikes?  Our  Republican 
platform  regards  the  strike  as  a  "weapon  of  industrial  war," 
which  shall  be  increasingly  unnecessary.  It  advocates  the 
better  organization  of  industry  and  the  establishment  of  a 
commission  or  commissions  on  industrial  relations  to  deal 
with  industrial  differences  and  provide  for  the  welfare  and 
improvement  of  industry.  Bolshevism  is  to  be  met,  not  by 
hysterical  force,  but  by  education.  The  high  cost  of  living 
is  to  be  met  by  increased  production  and  a  revision  of  the 
taxation  system.  A  national  budget  system  must  free  the 
government  from  the  extravagances  of  the  present  Adminis- 
tration. Tariffs  should  be  regulated  for  the  protection  of 
home  industry ;  railroads  should  be  federally  supervised,  but 
privately  owned.    Under  the  heading  of  Social  Advance: 

"We  recognize  that  health,  housing  and  education  are 
essential  to  that  satisfaction  upon  which  free  government 
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rests.  We  urge  that  prompt  study  be  given  to  ways  and 
means  of  protecting  and  promoting  the  health  of  the  people, 
or  providing  better  and  more  adequate  housing,  particularly 
in  large  centers  of  population  and  for  families  with  children ; 
of  encouraging  land  settlement  through  co-operative  effort, 
and  of  improving  the  schools  of  the  land,  with  reference  to 
providing  thoroughly  trained  and  properly  paid  teachers," 
(Italics  mine.) 

These  and  other  problems  are  faced  in  a  broad  and  wise 
spirit.  Is  that  all?  By  no  means.  Parties  are  what  their 
constituents  make  them.  The  actual  steps  toward  solution 
must  be  taken  by  the  personnel  of  the  party.  For  instance, 
with  a  college  president's  prophecy  that  in  another  year  two- 
thirds  of  the  schools  of  the  country  will  be  closed  for  lack  of 
teachers,  to  pay  enough  teachers  properly  and  thoroughly 
train  them  will  be  the  lifework  of  a  number  of  persons.  It 
rests  with  the  voters  to  get  in  the  right  representatives,  and 
then,  if  they  fail,  they  can  be  held  to  account  by  the  party. 
This  is  the  beauty  of  the  party  system. 

My  advice,  then,  to  women  voters  is  that  they  train  them- 
selves for  citizenship  and  enroll  themselves  in  political  parties, 
that  they  may  get  from  the  party  strength  in  union. 

The  Woman's  Division  of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee has  worked  out  ten  "rules"  for  the  new  voter.  They 
urge  membership  in  a  local  political  organization  and  a  politi- 
cal district  club;  a  study  of  the  district  politically;  responsi- 
bility for  bringing  out  voters;  responsibility  for  facts;  re- 
sponsibility for  a  knowledge  of  English  in  the  district; 
responsibility  for  active  citizenship. 

"Serve  your  town,  your  State,  and  nation  in  this  spirit, 
for  a  better  party  means  a  better  country."  Thus  may  wo- 
men show  their  political  astuteness  and  claim  the  rights  ac- 
corded them. 


HOW  PRESIDENTS  ARE 

MADE 

ALONG  THE  POLITICAL  SKIRMISH  LINE  OF  YES- 
TERDAY AND  TODAY 

By  Alfred  E.  Keet 

A  N  aptitude  for  practical  politics  is  a  great  factor  in  qual- 
ZjA  ifying  a  man  to  run  for  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 
■^  -*-^-But  running  for  the  Presidency  and  being  elected 
thereto  are  quite  different  things;  and,  as  we  shall  see,  the 
God  of  War  has  often  upset  the  plans  of  astute  party  man- 
agers. Notwithstanding,  party  organization  in  the  American 
political  system  has  for  many  years  played  an  important  part 
in  electing  to  office  public  officials.  Mr.  Hoover,  however, 
seems  to  wish  the  American  people  to  break  away  from  ma- 
chine politics  and  elect  their  candidates  themselves  according 
to  the  time-honored  theory  of  the  makers  of  our  Constitution, 
who,  in  creating  the  Electoral  College,  supposed  that  it  would 
be  forever  free  from  party  bias  or  influence. 

George  Washington  (1789-1793)  was  chosen  by  com- 
mon consent;  John  Adams  was  nominated,  and  then  renom- 
inated, by  an  informal  Congressional  caucus,  as  also  was 
Thomas  Jefferson;  but  for  some  time  after  the  birth  of  the 
young  Republic  political  influence  was  largely  in  the  hands 
of  small  groups  of  leaders  representing  various  phases  of 
national  policy,  and  candidates  were  chosen  by  the  Electors. 
The  battle  for  the  prize  was  fought  out  only  in  the  newspa- 
pers and  on  the  stump.  Then  followed  the  State  legislative 
caucus,  and  the  Congressional  caucus  to  nominate  Presidential 
candidates.  To  this  system  at  last  succeeded  nominating  con- 
ventions. This  system,  the  one  now  in  vogue,  began  as  far 
back  as  1813  in  New  York  and  was  initiated  by  the  Tammany 
Society.  The  States  gradually  adopted  the  new  system  and 
by  1835  it  had  become  the  settled  system  of  all  political 
parties. 

418 
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At  the  election  of  1832,  for  the  first  time  all  Presidential 
candidates  were  nominated  by  national  conventions.  The  Re- 
publicans held  their  convention  first,  in  Baltimore,  December 
12,  1831,  nominating,  for  President,  Henry  Clay  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  for  Vice  President,  John  Sergeant  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  Democratic  Convention,  which  also  met  at  Balti- 
more, nominated  for  President  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennes- 
see, for  Vice  President,  Martin  Van  Buren  of  New  York. 

In  this  campaign,  resulting  in  the  election  of  Jackson 
and  Van  Buren,  a  platform  for  the  first  time  was  adopted 
by  a  political  party,  the  Democrats  declaring  for  adequate 
protection  of  American  industries,  and  for  civil  service. 

BIRTH  OF  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY 

THE  Republicans  had  no  platform  in  this  election  but 
formulated  one  in  1836.  As  the  years  rolled  on  and  the 
country  grew  and  new  issues  confronted  our  nation,  plat- 
forms became  longer  and  more  complex,  and  the  Republican 
Party  is  said  to  have  been  first  organized  in  Washington  on 
June  19,  1855,  as  a  result  of  a  split  in  the  Whig  Party  over 
the  slavery  question.  In  the  same  year  the  new  party,  known 
as  the  Washington  Republican  Organization,  issued  its  first 
platform.  It  was  on  Washington's  birthday,  1856,  that  the 
Republican  National  Party  was  organized.  There  were  many 
famous  men  in  the  first  Republican  delegation  in  1860  and  it 
was  at  this  Convention  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated. 

A  notable  Convention,  too,  was  the  one  that  nominated 
Ulysses  S.  Grant.  Grant  for  some  years  had  been  a  Demo- 
crat and,  when  his  name  was  mooted  for  the  Presidency,  his 
attitude  in  the  matter  closely  resembled  that  of  Hoover  of 
today.  After  his  nomination  and  subsequent  election  by  the 
Republicans,  however,  from  that  time  on  the  General  was  a 
"Stalwart."  Some  of  the  noted  men  at  the  Convention  were 
Henry  S.  Lane,  Walter  Q.  Gresham,  Eugene  Hale,  Neal  Dow 
(later  on  a  prohibition  Presidential  candidate),  Carl  Schurz, 
William  F.  Chandler,  General  Sickles,  Chauncey  M.  Depew, 
and  Horace  Greeley. 

In   1872   General   Grant  was  again  nominated  unani- 
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mously.  But  disunion  had  crept  into  the  party,  and  at  the 
Convention  of  1876  the  supposedly  invincible  James  G.  Blaine 
of  Maine  went  down  in  defeat  before  Rutherford  B.  Hayes 
of  Ohio. 

It  was  at  the  ensuing  election  that  for  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  country  Congress  was  called  upon  to  decide 
which  of  two  candidates  had  been  elected,  President  Hayes* 
vote  being  185  and  Tilden's  184,  the  popular  vote  giving 
Tilden  a  plurality.  Tilden  offered  no  fight,  and  Hayes  got  the 
prize  by  one  Electoral  vote. 

In  1880  Grant  was  defeated  for  a  third  term,  a  dark 
horse,  James  A.  Garfield  of  Ohio,  winning  the  nomination  and 
the  election.  His  assassination  a  few  months  later  by  Guiteau 
gave  Chester  A.  Arthur  almost  a  full  term,  and  then  followed 
the  terms  of  Cleveland,  Harrison,  McKinley,  Roosevelt,  Taft 
and  Woodrow  Wilson. 

POPULARITY  OF  THE  MILITARY  HERO 

IS  it  Kismet  that  decides  upon  whose  shoulders  the  Presi- 
dential mantle  shall  descend?  Is  it  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  some  immutable  law — a  law  of  natural  selection? 
Does  it  depend  solely  upon  some  adventitious  circumstance — 
a  lucky  phrase  embedded  in  some  oratorical  outburst,  for  ex- 
ample, or  a  spectacular  military  exploit — or  upon  the  caprice 
of  the  people  who  tired  of  one  Administration,  long  for  a 
change  and  some  new  Moses  to  lead  them  into  the  Promised 
Land? 

Our  wars,  for  example,  have  made  Presidents,  and 
brought  many  more  very  close  to  the  office.  The  Revolution 
gave  us  Gen.  George  Washington  and  James  Monroe;  the 
War  of  1812  Andrew  Jackson  ("Old  Hickory"),  William 
Henry  Harrison,  and  the  nomination  of  Gen.  Lewis  Cass; 
the  Mexican  War  Zachary  Taylor;  the  Civil  War  General 
Grant,  and  also  giving  nominations  to  Generals  McClellan 
and  Hancock ;  the  Spanish  War  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  peo- 
ple love  a  military  hero.  As  a  distinguished  statesman,  Carl 
Schurz,  once  put  it,  "American  voters  dearly  love  the  smell 
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of  gunpowder  upon  the  garments  of  their  Presidential  candi- 
dates." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  disciples  of  Blackstone  have  also 
bulked  large  as  candidates  for  the  exalted  office  of  Chief  Mag- 
istrate. Jefferson,  Madison,  Van  Buren,  Lincoln,  Garfield, 
Taft — all  were  lawyers;  in  fact,  nineteen  of  our  Presidents 
were  practising  lawyers  when  elected.  From  which  it  would 
seem  that  the  law  is  a  good  route  to  greatness. 

The  United  States  is  now  a  world-power  and  the  Execu- 
tive power  is  immensely  greater  today  than  it  wras.  The 
prophecy  of  Chancellor  Kent,  however,  in  his  discussion  of 
the  method  of  electing  our  Presidents,  "If  ever  the  tranquillity 
of  this  Nation  is  to  be  disturbed  and  its  liberties  endangered 
by  a  struggle  for  power,  it  will  be  upon  this  very  subject  of 
the  choice  of  a  President,"  seems  to  be  in  no  danger  of  ful- 
fillment. 

THE  PHRASE  THAT  KILLS 

"TTj^OH!  a  fko  for  the  phrase!"  wrote  Shakespeare.  Some 
JJL  phrases,  however,  are  not  to  be  disposed  of  quite  so 
contemptuously,  for  they  have  had  the  power  of  changing 
history. 

Such  a  phrase  was  the  "Rum,  Romanism  and  Rebellion" 
alliteration  that  lost  James  G.  Blaine  the  Presidency.  Coined 
by  Dr.  Burchard,  one  of  Blaine's  ardent  supporters,  who  at 
the  time  (1884)  was  representing  a  delegation  of  New  York 
and  Brooklyn  clergy,  it  swung  the  election  from  Blaine  to 
Cleveland. 

Mr.  Blaine,  in  a  private  letter,  thus  comments  upon  it: 

"As  the  Lord  sent  us  an  ass  in  the  shape  of  a  preacher 
and  a  rain  storm  to  lessen  our  vote  in  New  York,  I  am  dis- 
posed to  feel  resigned  to  the  dispensation  of  defeat  which 
flowed  directly  from  these  agencies." 

Dr.  Burchard  himself  thus  retorted : 

"How  should  I,  an  unsophisticated  clergyman,  be  sup- 
posed to  know  that  Mr.  Blaine  was  engaged  in  a  still  hunt  for 
the  Catholic  vote,  or  that  the  Republican  machine  in  this  city 
was  secretly  dickering  for  the  liquor  vote?" 
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Another  phrase  which,  like  the  shot  fired  by  the  "embat- 
tled farmers"  resounded  throughout  the  world,  was  the 
"Cross  of  Gold"  phrase  used  in  the  closing  moments  of  the 
most  eventful  Democratic  Convention  in  history,  in  1899,  by 
Mr.  Bryan,  who  borrowed  it  from  Samuel  W.  McCall  of 
Massachusetts :  "You  shall  not  crucify  mankind  upon  a  cross 
of  gold,"  was  his  ringing  conclusion  to  an  eloquent  peroration. 

It  came  at  the  psychological  moment  and  swept  the  con- 
vention off  its  feet,  incidentally  bringing  fame  to  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  From  that  moment  Mr.  Bryan  became  the 
"Boy  Orator  of  the  Platte,"  the  "Peerless  Leader"  from  Ne- 
braska, the  "Great  Commoner" — and  a  formidable  aspirant 
for  the  Presidency. 

Bryan's  speech  on  this  historic  occasion  was,  a  corre- 
spondent wired  his  paper,  "Poppycock  and  jingoism,  but  elo- 
quent poppycock  and  jingoism  that  had  a  sincerity  and  ring 
of  noble  defiance." 

The  latest  campaign  cry,  used  by  the  Democrats  in  1916, 
was  their  plea,  "He  [Wilson]  kept  us  out  of  war!"  which 
John  A.  Stewart,  President  of  the  Republican  League  of 
Clubs,  declares  "was  effective  only  because  the  Republicans 
made  it  effective  by  not  replying  to  his  issue  in  terms  of  pre- 
paredness and  of  American  patriotism." 

Later  this  phrase  was  powerfully  supplemented  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

A  long  way  back  in  our  political  history,  it  was  his  reply 
to  Lincoln's  clever,  thrusting  question  on  a  crucial  issue  (the 
slavery  question)  that  destroyed  Douglas  for  the  Presidency, 
at  the  same  time  rendering  Lincoln's  senatorial  aspirations 
hopeless,  but  later  smoothing  his  way  to  the  White  House. 

"Trifles,  light  as  air,"  that  decree  a  nation's  destiny ! 

STAMPEDING  A  CONVENTION 

ONCE  in  a  while  it  is  some  dramatic  incident  at  a  Conven- 
tion that  perhaps  "stampedes"  it,  and  makes  or  unmakes 
a  Presidential  candidate. 

At  the  Republican  National  Convention  in  Minneapolis, 
in  1892,  the  contest  raged  around  Benjamin  Harrison,  James 
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G.  Blaine  and  a  woman — Mrs.  Carson  Lake.  At  the  end  of 
a  speech  by  W.  H.  Eustiss  of  Minnesota,  who  seconded 
Blaine's  nomination,  came  the  "stampede"  that  nearly  swept 
away  New's  carefully  worked-out  plan.  With  Eustiss's  clos- 
ing words  there  rose  from  the  gallery  seat,  just  behind  the 
speaker's  platform,  a  woman.  She  was  Mrs.  Carson  Lake, 
the  wife  of  a  New  York  newspaper  man,  the  personal  confi- 
dant of  Blaine.  In  full  view  of  the  12,000  people  Mrs.  Lake 
stepped  to  the  rail  and  opened  a  white  silk  parasol.  With  the 
crowd  clapping  and  cheering  Eustiss's  speech,  she  raised  and 
lowered  the  parasol  with  rhythmic  precision.  Keeping  time 
to  the  cheering,  then  leading  it,  the  white  silk  parasol  opened 
and  closed.  One  by  one  different  sections  of  the  auditorium 
caught  her  spirit,  then  wanted  her  leadership.  The  white 
parasol  rose  and  fell.  Finally  the  floor  and  galleries  were  on 
their  feet,  cheering  as  they  never  had  intended  to  cheer. 
Only  those  who  had  their  backs  to  her — the  men  who  sat  on 
the  platform — retained  their  seats.  They  could  not  see  her. 
Dressed  in  light  brown,  trimmed  with  a  little  black,  a  network 
of  Cluny  lace  across  her  bodice,  a  fashionable  straw  hat,  under 
which  rolled  her  thick  brown  hair,  she  smiled  down  on  the 
crowd,  a  charming  little  woman  with  oval  face  and  large 
brown  eyes.  For  fifteen  minutes  pandemonium  reigned;  the 
parasol  moved  with  the  same  measured  beat.  Then,  a  man 
handing  her  an  American  flag,  she  dropped  the  parasol,  and 
leaning  over  the  railing  waved  the  standard.  The  cheering 
organized  into  the  old  campaign  chant : 

"Blaine!     Blaine! 
James  G.  Blaine!" 

A  band  tried  to  play.  It  was  drowned  out.  Chairman 
McKinley  hammered  with  his  gavel.  The  pandemonium  re- 
doubled. Harrison's  lieutenants  began  to  show  alarm.  They 
feared  that,  if  the  "stampede"  lasted  much  longer,  Blaine 
would  get  the  nomination.  Then  Mrs.  Lake,  thinking  her 
husband  was  beckoning  her,  left  her  position  in  the  gallery 
and,  slipping  through  the  crowd,  joined  him.  This  broke  the 
"spell."  The  psychological  effect  of  the  white  parasol,  the 
smiling,  had  spent  itself.    There  was  a  weak  attempt  to  con- 
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tinue  the  cheering,  but  it  failed.  Order  was  restored,  and 
the  minutes  of  hysteria  over,  the  Harrison  delegates  sheep- 
ishly resumed  their  seats  and  voted  their  man  into  the  nomina- 
tion. It  was  after  this  that  Blaine  said:  "I  am  the  Henry 
Clay  of  the  Republican  Party.  I  can  never  be  President/' 
He  was  a  fatalist. 

It  was  a  woman,  too,  at  the  Chicago  Republican  Conven- 
tion in  1912,  who  stampeded  things  for  a  while  for  Roose- 
velt, completely  overwhelming  Missouri's  favorite,  Hadley. 
This  lady,  Mrs.  Davis,  a  Chicago  Juno,  fairly  electrified  the 
Convention  by  her  beauty  and  magnetism  as,  raising  her  tall, 
sinuous  body  and  leaning  forward  she  sang,  in  measured 
rhythm:     "We  want  Teddy!    We  want  Teddy!" 

WHY  GENERAL  WOOD  WITHDREW 

PERHAPS  Major-General  Leonard  Wood  would  now  be 
President  of  the  United  States  instead  of  the  leading 
Republican  candidate,  had  it  not  been  for  an  impulse  of  an 
ex-President,  at  the  Oyster  Bay  end  of  a  long-distance  tele- 
phone message  from  the  Convention  floor  at  Chicago  on  June 
9,  1916.  There  had  been  a  tacit  understanding  that  Theodore 
Roosevelt  would  support  General  Leonard  Wood,  if  the  dele- 
gates could  not  agree  upon  Roosevelt.  After  days  of  effort 
the  Roosevelt  delegates  found  themselves  outnumbered  by 
Hughes  men.  At  the  eleventh  hour  they  called  up  Teddy  on 
the  long  distance.  "You  cannot  be  nominated,"  they  told  him, 
expecting  him  to  come  out  for  Wood,  and  awaiting  his  an- 
swer. "I  am  the  only  man  who  can  be  elected  on  the  Repub- 
lican ticket,"  shot  back  the  answer  from  Oyster  Bay,  and 
click — down  went  the  receiver.  That  ended  it.  Roosevelt 
was  beaten  for  the  nomination.  General  Wood  ordered  his 
supporters  to  withdraw  his  name. 

In  selecting  a  Presidential  candidate  are  either  of  the  two 
great  parties  likely  seriously  to  consider  a  man  who  refuses  to 
align  himself  with  one  or  the  other?  We  are  told  that  Mr. 
Hoover  is  unable  to  say  whether  he  is  a  Democrat  or  a  Repub- 
lican, "because  he  is  thinking  in  terms  of  issues  and  not  in 
terms  of  party  organization."     Once  a  progressive  Repub- 
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lican,  he  is  now  an  independent  progressive.  He  has  a  quar- 
rel with  both  parties — the  Republican  for  being  too  reac- 
tionary; the  Democratic  for  being  too  radical;  but,  in  Mr. 
Bryan's  opinion,  "he  must  choose  between  the  parties  even 
though  neither  pleases  him."  Mr.  Hoover  has  since  declared 
his  willingness  to  accept  the  Republican  nomination  "if  it  is 
felt  that  the  issues  necessitate  it,  and  it  is  demanded  of  me." 

Another  possibility,  Representative  Champ  Clark,  in  a 
letter  indicating  that  he  is  a  receptive  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, writes: 

"No  man  will  decline  a  Presidential  nomination  tendered 
freely  by  a  great  party,  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  is  not  only  the  most  powerful  office  known  to  our  polit- 
ical system,  but  the  greatest  ever  devised  by  the  wit  of  man. 
It  should  not  be  bestowed  upon  any  man  to  gratify  his  per- 
sonal ambition,  but  solely  for  the  good  of  the  country;  for 
the  only  reason  for  a  political  party  is  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity, the  happiness  and  the  glory  of  the  American  people." 

Benjamin  Franklin's  opinion  was  that  office  should  nei- 
ther be  sought  nor  refused.  Few  men  have  declined  the 
Greatest  Office,  and  fewer  still  have  been  taken  seriously 
when  they  did.  Few  men,  too,  on  starting  out  in  life,  have 
had  any  office-holding  obsession.  As  to  this  it  is  related  that 
when  Chief-Justice  Waite  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  was  asked  when  a  boy  what  he  intended  to  be  when  he 
became  a  man,  he  replied  that  he  was  undecided  as  to  whether 
to  be  President  or  Chief  Justice ! 

Repeated  defeats  do  not  damp  the  ardor  of  some  Presi- 
dential aspirants,  and  Mr.  Bryan,  after  leading  his  party  to 
defeat  three  times,  is  said  to  have  remarked,  "The  Demo- 
cratic Party  has  been  my  best  asset."  He  is  again  willing 
(like  Barkis)  to  run  for  the  Presidency  a  fourth  time  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  and  has  issued  a  statement  "defining  his 
attitude,"  which  runs,  in  part : 

"I  recognize  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to  respond 
to  the  calls  of  his  country  in  peace  or  war.  Therefore,  if  the 
situation  became  such  that  my  nomination  was  actually  de- 
manded, as  in  time  of  war  a  soldier's  life  is  actually  demanded 
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on  the  battlefield,  I  would  feel  it  my  duty  to  consider  it,  but  I 
hope  no  such  situation  will  arise  and  I  do  not  now  see  any 
probability  that  such  a  situation  will  arise." 

In  1888  James  G.  Blaine,  the  Plumed  Knight  from 
Maine,  in  refusing  the  nomination,  remarked,  "I  led  my  party 
to  defeat  once,  and  I  do  not  care  to  repeat  that  responsibility." 
Some  recent  candidates  have  displayed  no  such  delicate 
scruples. 

WOMAN  VOTER  AN  UNKNOWN  QUANTITY 

THE  issues  of  the  1920  campaign  are  taking  form;  but  so 
far  the  Democrats,  like  Brer  Rabbit,  are  lying  low. 
They  have  made  no  announcement  as  yet  of  what  particular 
issues  they  stand  for.  They  seem  to  be  "standing  pat"  on 
their  war  record,  or  they  wait  the  sign  from  the  White  House. 
Some  leading  Republican  battle  cries  are:  "Preservation  of 
American  ideals,"  "Nationalism  versus  Internationalism," 
"Conservation  and  red-blooded  Americanism,"  "Economy 
versus  Extravagance." 

Prominent  women,  country  wide,  are  taking  an  active, 
militant  part  in  the  present  campaign,  carrying  on  their  can- 
vass for  their  favorite  candidate,  more  especially  among  new 
voters.  General  Wood's  campaign,  for  example,  is  in  the  hands 
of  Miss  Harriet  Vittum ;  while  Mrs.  Katherine  Edson  of  Cali- 
fornia is  running  Senator  Johnson's  campaign.  Mrs.  Marga- 
ret M.  Crumpacker,  the  widow  of  Federal  Judge  Crumpacker 
of  Indiana,  is  also  aiding  Senator  Johnson,  and  is  Chairman 
of  the  Woman's  Committee.  "I  like  people  who  fight  for 
what  they  believe,"  she  says,  as  explaining  her  championship 
of  Hiram  Johnson.  Governor  Frank  O.  Lowden  of  Illinois 
is  being  helped  by  Mrs.  Fletcher  Dobyns,  who  is  the  manager 
of  his  campaign.  Mrs.  John  G.  South  of  Kentucky  is  Chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Division  of  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  and  Mrs.  George  Bass  of  Chicago  is  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee.  At  the  Conventions 
this  year  there  will  be  a  number  of  women  delegates. 

So,  the  battle  is  on,  the  issue  joined,  but  no  one  can  accu- 
rately forecast  who,  of  the  many  that  are  called,  will  be 
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chosen  to  represent  the  Nation  in  this  period  of  socialistic  and 
bolshevistic  ferment,  and  conduct  it  safely  over  the  treacher- 
ous quicksands  of  radical  thought  and  legislation. 

Forecasts  are  more  than  ever  likely  to  be  fallacious  in 
this  campaign  because  of  the  woman  vote.  This  campaign, 
for  the  first  time,  brings  women  into  the  full  Presidential 
suffrage  power.  There  are  20,000,000  women  voters.  What 
will  influence  their  Presidential  votes?  Will  the  power  of 
personality  exert  its  usual  sway  over  women  voters ;  or  local 
or  sectional  pride  prove  the  strongest  magnet;  will  women 
endow  their  favorite  with  certain  ideals  dear  to  femininity, 
or  will  they  subordinate  all  these  to  a  candidate  viewed 
through  domestic,  economic  spectacles? 

Will  women  now  become  a  dangerous  factor  in  national 
affairs,  by  attempting  to  seize  the  reins  of  power  politically, 
or  will  they  be  satisfied,  for  the  most  part,  to  yet  follow  man's 
guidance  ? 


LOVE'S  LEGEND 
By  Daniel  Henderson 

Love  writes  no  ending  to  his  fragrant  book ! 

What  though  the  page  shuts  on  Francesco's  bliss? 

Or  on  the  flame  that  was  Semiramis? 
On  Guinevere,  who  all  for  love  forsook? 
On  Highland  Mary,  trysting  by  her  brook? 

On  Dante's  yearning?    Or  on  Juliet's  kiss? 

Romance  inscribes  such  glowing  tales  as  this 
In  lives  today,  wherever  one  may  look ! 

Love  writes  no  ending !    Dear,  your  heart  and  mine 
Blend  in  a  scroll  which  for  a  time  too  brief 

Trembles  and  burns  beneath  the  legend's  glory ! 
Obscure,  we  yet  descend  from  Helen's  line, 
And  all  who  greatly  loved  live  in  our  leaf, 
Rekindling  their  sweet  ardors  in  our  story! 


"BUNK"  IN  AMERICAN- 
IZATION 

A  LAUDABLE  PROPAGANDA  INFECTED 
BY  IGNORANCE 

By  Prof.  Sarka  B.  Hrbkova 

WE  remember  hearing  somewhere,  once  upon  a  time, 
the  story  of  a  certain  Irish  captain,  who,  in  ordering 
uniforms  for  his  company,  to  save  time,  had  the 
tallest  man  and  also  the  shortest  accurately  measured,  divided 
the  sum  of  the  measurements  by  two,  and  thus  expeditiously 
arriving  at  an  average  (?)  ordered  uniforms  for  the  entire 
company.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that,  as  a  result,  not  a 
suit  fitted  and  great  was  the  rage  of  the  captain  to  find  that 
his  men  absolutely  would  not  fit  into  the  uniforms  he  had 
devised  for  them. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  the  army  of  "Americanizers"  who 
are  abroad  in  the  land  "seeking  whom  they  may  devour"  why 
the  "alien"  (anyone  who  speaks  another  language  instead  of 
English  or  even  in  addition  to  English  is  so  classified  by  the 
professional  "Americanizer")  refuses  to  be  melted  and 
moulded  instanter  into  the  pattern  all  duly  described  in  the 
handbook  issued  by  the  particular  organization  said  "Ameri- 
canizer" is  representing. 

Today  practically  every  national  organization  in  the 
United  States,  religious,  social,  industrial,  economic  and  po- 
litical has  incorporated  an  Americanization  department  in  its 
sphere  of  activities.  Their  combined  funds  to  be  spent  for 
"Americanization  programs"  runs  up  into  the  tens  of  mil- 
lions. Then  there  are  hundreds  of  other  organizations  of 
State  or  local  significance  which  have  undertaken  the  same 
ambitious  program. 

Out  of  this  feverish  and  fanatical  rush  of  first  aiders  to 
the  injured,  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  one  organization  has 
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clearly  defined  a  national  ideal  of  what  is  really  meant  by 
Americanism.  In  all  fairness  to  the  leading  men  and  women 
in  above  mentioned  organizations  it  must  be  said  that  some  of 
them  actually  have  in  mind  an  ideal  of  what  they  would  like 
to  attain  as  far  as  the  immigrant  element  is  concerned.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  their  assistants,  sub-assistants,  and 
minor  "field-workers" — -those  who  have  the  actual  contact 
with  the  individual  immigrant  have,  as  a  rule,  a  most  chaotic 
and  hazy  notion  of  the  "quod  crat  demonstrandum/'  and  their 
flounderings  only  serve  to  roil  the  waters  all  the  more. 

"57  varieties"  of  "Americanization" 

AS  a  matter  of  fact  "Americanization"  does  not  mean  the 
same  thing  to  any  two  organizations  engaged  in  their 
self-appointed  tasks.  To  certain  of  them,  it  means  merely 
the  naturalization  and  attainment  of  citizenship  by  the 
foreigner.  To  others,  it  means  the  acceptance  of  a  certain 
veneer  or  brand  of  religion  along  with  the  "dose."  Some 
have  a  broad  conception  inclusive  of  every  virtue  under  the 
sun.  Another  class,  chiefly  those  heading  large  industrial 
establishments,  regards  Americanization  as  a  fight  on  radical- 
ism and  bolshevism  and  often  linked  with  it  are  quasi-foreign 
or  so-called  inter-racial  organizations  which  purport  to  be 
friendly  to  the  foreign-born  in  advising  them,  in  highly  paid 
advertisements  in  the  foreign  language  press,  not  to  take  part 
in  strikes  or  protests  against  economic  injustice,  though  the 
latter  term  is  never  so  used,  for  obvious  reasons. 

The  "57  varieties"  of  Americanization  programs  pro- 
posed by  national,  State  or  local  organizations  in  more  or  less 
incoherent  or  general  terms  which  sound  big  and  inflatedly 
Fourth-of-Julyish  involve  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  good 
American  dollars.  From  such  an  investment  one  should 
reasonably  expect  some  results.  The  "outward  visible  signs" 
of  the  immense  outlay  consist  of  probably  50,000  jobs  for  as 
many  persons  who  two  years  ago  had  never  heard  of  "Ameri- 
canization" and  didn't  know  or  care  a  rap  about  the  immi- 
grant, or  his  troubles  or  our  problems  in  having  him  in  the 
United  States.     But  today — avaunt!  they  are  full-fledged 
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"Americanizers"  and  glibly  discuss  at  Mrs.  Astorbilt's  lun- 
cheon or  at  a  prayer  meeting  of  the  Pink  Teatotallers  how 
they  are  implanting  "American  ideals"  in  the  lowly  foreigner 
and  his  more  lowly  wife. 

One  is  reminded  of  the  "special  course"  advertisements 
which  assure  the  reader  of  a  return  of  loads  of  money  after 
taking  and  "no  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject  necessary." 
The  analogy  is  not  at  all  far  fetched.  The  summer  sessions 
of  practically  every  university,  college  and  normal  school  in 
the  United  States  last  year  offered  "special  courses  in  Ameri- 
canization" and  innumerable  institutions  are  this  year  offer- 
ing similar  courses.  Whence  came  this  horde  of  "expert 
authorities  in  Americanization"  who  today  by  their  own 
honest  confession  know  all  there  is  to  know  on  the  subject  but 
yesterday  were  not  wise  enough  to  utter  a  single  worpl  of 
warning  to  a  waiting  multitude  of  the  dangers  lurking  in  the 
immigrant  masses?  Did  they  spring,  Minerva-like,  all 
equipped  with  this  special  intelligence  from  the  brain  of  some 
modern  Only  Original  Americanizer  ?  The  naiveness  of  this 
erudite  group  of  Americanizers  is  characterized  in  the  ex- 
ample of  one  of  them,  a  professor  in  a  certain  Western  uni- 
versity, who  not  long  after  advertising  a  series  of  extension 
lectures  on  "The  Causes  of  the  War"  and  "European 
Peoples"  asked  the  writer  if  the  Bohemian  people  and 
the  Hungarians  were  not  one  and  the  same.  When  told  of 
their  vastly  different  origin,  the  Czechs  or  Bohemians  being 
Indo-European  and  the  Hungarians  or  Magyars  of  Ural- 
Altaic  or  Mongolian  stock,  this  authority  (?)  on  the  "causes 
of  the  war"  exclaimed,  "Oh,  yes,  yes,  I  made  a  mistake.  The 
Bohemians  are  the  same  as  the  Germans,  aren't  they?"  One 
can't  help  sighing  "What's  the  use?"  when  university  profes- 
sors, posing  as  authorities,  continue  benighted.  Nor  can  one 
wonder  that  the  mass  of  the  people  know  so  little  of  those 
they  are  bent  on  "Americanizing"  when  a  representative  of 
the  highest  "intelligentsia"  of  the  State  has  such  an  addled 
understanding  of  the  whole  situation. 
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THE  LAST  REFUGE  OF  FAILURES 

AMERICANS  are  quick  at  adaptation — too  quick  some- 
times, one  meditates — and  readily  adjust  themselves  to 
the  needs  of  the  moment.  In  a  sense  Americans  are  oppor- 
tunists if  not  always  for  pecuniary  reasons  then  for  their  real 
desire  to  be  of  service.  But  unfortunately  all  the  Minute 
Men  who  sprang  to  the  "aid  of  their  country"  when  the 
wave  of  Americanization  first  began  to  sweep  over  the  coun- 
try were  not  actuated  by  purely  patriotic  zeal  or  armed  with 
the  weapons  of  real  understanding.  A  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Commission  on  Immigration  and  Housing  which,  by 
the  way,  very  emphatically  eschews  the  use  of  the  word 
"Americanization"  in  connection  with  its  very  real  services, 
which  are  only  incidentally  patriotic  and  never  offensively 
or  too  obviously  of  that  character,  said  recently,  "The  trouble 
is  that  every  one  who  has  failed  at  everything  else  thinks 
he's  exactly  cut  out  to  do  Americanization  work."  It  is  a  fact 
that  one  of  the  men  appointed  as  a  regional  director  of 
Americanization  with  about  eight  States  under  his  direction 
confessed  to  the  writer  that  he  had  no  idea  what  Americani- 
zation was  nor  had  he  ever  had  dealings  with  the  foreign- 
born,  let  alone  devoting  even  an  hour's  study  to  their  needs 
or  problems.  Yet  he  jumped  at  the  chance  to  be  "Regional 
Director  of  Americanization"  and  would  as  soon  have  thought 
of  cutting  off  his  own  nose  as  to  refuse  the  appointment. 
No  American  ever  admits  his  lack  of  fitness  for  a  job.  Ver- 
satility or  the  assumption  of  it  is  a  truly  American  character- 
istic. That  the  bluff  succeeds  frequently  does  not  make  it 
any  the  less  a  bluff. 

Not  only  are  these  hundreds  of  Americanizers  to  a  great 
degree  guiltless  of  any  knowledge  of  immigrant  backgrounds 
but  many  do  not  even  have  a  broad  American  knowledge  of 
United  States  conditions  into  which  they  blithely  undertake 
to  fit  the  foreigner. 

The  persistent  confusion  exists  in  the  popular  mind  that 
no  one  can  be  an  American  who  does  not  readily  understand, 
read  and  speak  the  English  language.     Senator  Kenyon's 
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bill  (S.  3315— entitled  "Americanization  of  Aliens")  pro- 
vides for  the  expenditure  of  $6,500,000  annually  after  June 
30,  1920,  for  "compulsory  teaching  of  English  to  illiterates 
and  those  unable  to  speak,  read  or  write  the  English  lan- 
guage." 

Secretary  Lane  in  his  report  to  the  President  says: 
"Twenty-five  percent  of  the  1,600,000  men  between  21  and 
31  years  of  age  who  were  first  drafted  into  the  Army  could 
not  read  nor  write  our  language,  and  tens  of  thousands  could 
not  speak  it  nor  understand  it.  To  them  the  daily  paper 
telling  what  Von  Hindenburg  was  doing  was  a  blur.  To 
them  the  appeals  of  Hoover  came  by  word  of  mouth,  if  at 
all.  To  them  the  messages  of  their  commander-in-chief 
were  as  so  much  blank  paper.  To  them  the  word  of  mother 
or  sweetheart  came  filtering  in  through  other  eyes  that  had 
to  read  their  letters. 

RUSH  OF  FOREIGN-BORN  TO  ENLIST 

WHILE  the  Secretary's  pity  for  some  of  the  foreign- 
born  may  not  be  amiss,  it  certainly  cannot  apply  to 
those  who  could  speak,  read  or  write  some  other  language 
than  English.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  because  many  of 
the  men  were  ignorant  of  English,  "the  daily  paper  telling 
what  Von  Hindenburg  was  doing  was  a  blur."  Thousands 
of  those  men  were  diligently  reading  in  another  tongue,  to 
be  sure,  every  move  made  in  the  theater  of  war.  They  knew, 
moreover,  the  very  territory  over  which  the  Armies  were 
moving  and  had  a  more  vital  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
Allied  Armies  than  many  of  the  native-born  in  this  country 
could  ever  conjure  up.  Else  why  did  tens  of  thousands  of 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Jugoslavs  (Croatians,  Slovakes,  Ser- 
bians), Italians  and  others  enlist  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  not  wait  for  the  draft?  It  is  an  actual  fact  that  Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa,  Colfax  County,  Nebraska,  and  other  typical 
communities,  were  not  compelled  to  exercise  the  draft  be- 
cause of  the  large  number  of  enlistments  on  the  part  of  young 
men  of  Czech  stock.  Among  the  first  500  enlistments  in  the 
United  States  Army  in  Chicago  it  is  reported  that  over 
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twenty-five  percent  were  men  of  Czechoslovak  blood. 

The  largest  single  Red  Cross  Chapter  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
consisted  of  over  500  Czech  women,  many  of  whom  could  not 
speak  English,  but  they  understood  what  it  was  to  be  an 
American  for  they  felt  and  thought  and  acted  the  American 
part  and  were  in  perfect  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of  our  land. 

A  most  enlightening  commentary  on  the  response  of  the 
various  nationalities  in  the  United  States  to  the  Liberty  Loan 
is  shown  in  a  report  of  the  Treasury  Department  on  "The 
Foreign  Elements  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan."  This  is 
based  on  a  report  of  the  Foreign  Language  Division  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Districts.  It  shows  that  the  total  amount 
subscribed  by  Americans  of  foreign  descent  is  $741,437,000, 
representing  forty-one  and  one-half  percent  of  the  total  num- 
ber of  subscribers  in  the  entire  country.  The  huge  sum  was 
subscribed  by  7,061,305  individuals  of  foreign  groups.  The 
Czechs,  while  representing  only  one  and  seven-tenths  percent 
of  the  general  foreign  population  bought  nearly  twelve  per- 
cent of  all  the  bonds  bought  by  persons  of  foreign  descent  or 
seven  times  as  much  as  was  their  proportionate  quota.  In 
precise  figures,  the  Czechs,  consisting  of  539,392  individuals 
and  composing  one  and  seven-tenths  percent  of  the  foreign- 
born  population  of  the  United  States,  purchased  S3 1,750,- 
550,000  worth  of  bonds. 

It  is  quite  pertinent,  too,  to  point  to  the  fact  that  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February  of  the  present  year  the 
Czechoslovak  Division  of  the  Foreign  Language  Information 
Service  of  the  American  Red  Cross  has  received  378  calls 
from  Czechoslovaks  who  served  in  the  United  States  Army. 
These  men,  writing  in  their  native  language,  make  appeals 
ranging  from  questions  on  war  risk  insurance,  income  tax, 
lessons  in  English  and  United  States  citizenship,  naturali- 
zation papers,  back  pay,  re-employment,  location  of  relatives, 
to  questions  on  health  and  calls  for  Liberty  Bonds  and 
War  Savings  Stamps  which  they  had  paid  for  in  camp  but 
had  not  yet  received. 

None  of  these  men  could  write  English  or  read  it  under- 
standingly  if  at  all,  but  all  of  them  were  informed  on  matters 
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pertaining  to  the  United  States  Government,  especially  to  the 
war  and  treasury  departments,  and  were  refreshingly  loyal 
and  staunch  in  their  praise  and  support  of  the  United  States 
Government.  Many  of  them  had  fought  a  desperate  fight  to 
be  allowed  to  serve  the  United  States  during  the  war,  for  at 
first  our  American  government  was  disposed  to  regard  all 
individuals  who  came  from  Central  Europe  as  enemy  aliens, 
an  intolerable  situation  which  would  never  have  obtained  had 
our  government  been  informed  of  the  anti-Hapsburg  history 
of  the  Czecho-Slovaks. 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  in  this  respect  says,  in  its  issue 
of  April  7,  1918: 

"There  is  perhaps  no  class  which  has  entered  into  the  war 
against  Germany  as  whole-heartedly  and  vigorously  as  the  Ameri- 
cans of  Bohemian  descent.  They  have  been  leaders  in  responding 
to  the  call  to  colors,  in  the  purchase  of  Liberty  Bonds  and  in  aid- 
ing the  Red  Cross.  The  University  Bohemian  "Komensky"  Club, 
typical  of  the  spirit  of  all  Bohemians  in  Nebraska,  sold  more  Lib- 
erty Bonds  than  any  other  university  organization  and  the  club 
was  the  first  to  pledge  money  to  the  Red  Triangle.  Even  before 
the  United  States  had  formally  declared  war  the  Bohemian  so- 
cieties in  this  country  sent  out  literature  to  its  members  urging 
them  to  financially  support  the  American  government  in  case  war 
was  declared.  The  sacredness  of  democracy  is  uppermost  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bohemian.  The  American  of  Bohemian  stock  shares, 
with  the  love  of  democracy  in  this  country,  a  kindred  love  for  de- 
mocracy in  Bohemia.  Prussianism  has  no  more  bitter  enemy  than 
the  Bohemian.  There  is  today  an  army  of  160,000  Czechs  fight- 
ing in  France.  When  the  kaiser's  brutal  arm  has  been  bended  and 
the  liberty  of  humanity  assured  the  world  will  find  that  Bohemia 
has  done  more  than  its  share." 

THE  REAL  "  ALIEN  ENEMIES" 

THE  indiscriminate  "bunching"  of  all  foreign-born  peo- 
ples with  the  disloyal  element  among  the  Germans  has 
aroused  the  resentment  of  great  groups  of  non-German  and 
non-Magyar  origin  who  unhesitatingly  and  faithfully  sup- 
ported the  United  States  Government  when  it  most  needed 
that  moral  and  substantial  backing. 

Somehow  the  public  has  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  it  was 
not  the  Slav  or  Italic  element  in  our  population  that  betrayed 
the  United  States'  cause,  but  that  it  was  members  of  the  Teu- 
tonic and  Hungarian  groups  who  failed  in  their  support  of 
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the  American  cause.  Moreover,  the  "traitors"  in  our  time  of 
stress  were  not  foreigners  unacquainted  with  English,  but 
English-speaking  American  citizens  of  Teuton  origin. 

Nevertheless  a  perfect  frenzy  of  attacks  on  all  foreign- 
speaking  peoples  set  in  and  State  legislatures  proceeded  to 
enact  laws,  and  local  organizations  at  once  began  practicing 
a  highly  Prussianized  treatment  of  all  the  foreign-speaking 
population. 

During  the  war  it  was  fully  understandable  that  meas- 
ures should  be  taken  to  suppress  an  enemy  language  but  the 
extension  of  the  prohibition  to  the  languages  spoken  by  our 
Allies  in  the  world  struggle  is  establishing  a  precedent  un- 
heard of  even  in  Berlin.  A  prominent  Iowa  lawyer,  in  discuss- 
ing the  drastic  measures  of  Governor  Harding,  writes :  "We 
of  Czecho-Slovak  blood  were  good  enough  for  America  dur- 
ing the  war  to  support  the  government  with  our  lives  and  our 
fortunes,  but,  before  the  struggle  overseas  is  fairly  won,  we 
are  ignobly  classed  with  our  enemies  and  the  language  in 
which  we  all  did  faithful  American  propaganda  service  is 
suppressed."  A  woman  who  worked  indefatigably  for  Amer- 
ican war  relief  in  Nebraska  states:  "Nebraskans  refuse  to 
differentiate  between  the  friendly  and  the  enemy  nations. 
This  morning  my  aged  mother,  who  has  knitted  industriously 
for  the  Red  Cross  throughout  the  war  but  who  can  speak  only 
the  Bohemian  language,  was  roughly  treated  by  some  ex- 
tremists of  native  birth  for  using  the  Czech  (Bohemian)  lan- 
guage in  speaking  over  the  telephone  to  me." 

FRENZIED  LEGISLATION  AGAINST  FOREIGN-BORN 

THE  Siman  language  law  passed  early  in  1919  by  the  leg- 
islature of  Nebraska,  while  aimed  ostensibly  at  the  Ger- 
man parochial  schools,  wiped  out  temporarily  instruction  in 
every  language  except  English.  A  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  handed  down  in  December,  1919,  is  to  the  effect  that 
all  instruction  in  public,  parochial  and  denominational  schools 
must  be  given  in  the  English  language  up  to  and  including  the 
eighth  grade,  but  permits  people  who  send  their  children  to 
the  American  public  schools  to  provide  for  them  foreign-Ian- 
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guage  instruction  in  Saturday,  Sunday  or  vacation  schools 
outside  of  public  school  hours.  This  decision  saves  the  day 
for  Nebraska,  which  thus  provides  its  rising  generation  with 
a  thorough  education  in  the  English  language  but  does  not 
deprive  it  of  the  advantage  and  opportunity  of  instruction  in 
other  languages  as  well. 

Another  piece  of  legislation,  signed  January  20,  1920, 
by  the  Governor  of  Oregon,  which  may  yet  prove  sadly  retro- 
active, was  the  act  making  it  unlawful  to  print,  publish,  cir- 
culate, display,  sell  or  offer  for  sale  any  newspaper  and  peri- 
odical in  any  language  other  than  the  English,  unless  the  same 
contain  a  literal  translation  thereof  in  the  English  language 
of  the  same  type  and  as  conspicuously  displayed,  and  provid- 
ing a  penalty  therefor  of  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
to  exceed  six  months  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars  ($500),  or  by  both  such  imprisonment  and  fine. 

Is  Oregon  to  be  a  State  abjuring  the  knowledge  and  cul- 
ture by  which  its  citizens  could  profit  through  other  than  Eng- 
lish sources?  Are  we  really  developing  into  an  exclusive 
one-language  people? 

That  the  Czecho-Slovaks  regard  the  acquirement  of  the 
English  language  as  not  only  desirable  for  a  necessary  patri- 
otic duty,  is  evident  from  the  thousands  of  expressions  on  the 
subject.  Such  representative  men  of  Europe  as  Charles 
Pelant  writes:  "The  Czecho-Slovaks  must  be  regarded  as  a 
nation  whose  second  language  is  English.  We  must  have 
English  taught  in  our  schools. " 

It  may  surprise  many  "Americanizers"  to  know  that  the 
most  effective,  in  fact  the  only,  "Americanization"  efforts 
made  among  the  Czechs  long  before  the  recent  hysteria  had 
seized  on  the  native-born  were  the  results  of  the  work  of  the 
Czechs  themselves.  No  American  took  any  interest  in  them 
except  at  election  times,  so  forthwith  they  themselves  set 
about  learning  the  first  steps  in  the  process  of  becoming 
Americans.  No  fewer  than  thirty-five  English  interpreters, 
grammars  and  dictionaries  have  been  written  and  published 
by  Czechs  and  almost  an  equal  number  of  works  on  how  to 
attain  American  citizenship.     The  Czechs  and  latterly  the 
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Slovak  newspapers  and  periodicals  have  published  series  of 
lessons  on  the  American  Constitution  and  on  civics  in  general 
and  have  for  years  devoted  columns  to  articles  on  the  Ameri- 
canism of  leaders  like  Washington,  Franklin,  Lincoln  and 
Wilson.  Practically  every  masterpiece  of  American  litera- 
ture— both  prose  and  poetry — has  been  translated  into  the 
Czech  language  and  widely  circulated  in  the  justified  belief 
that  the  truest  knowledge  of  the  nation  of  Americans  can 
come  through  intimate  acquaintance  with  its  literature. 

It  is  noteworthy,  too,  that  the  Czecho-Slovak  press  in 
the  United  States  published  in  1919  alone  upwards  of  520 
releases  from  United  States  Government  departments,  issued 
by  the  Czecho-Slovak  Bureau  of  the  Foreign  Language 
Governmental  Information  Service  and  has  co-operated 
whole-heartedly  in  every  effort  to  provide  its  readers  with 
authentic  and  dependable  information  about  the  activities 
of  governmental  agencies.  The  official  organs  of  large 
Czech  and  Slovak  organizations  constantly  urge  their 
readers  to  learn  English  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  all  community  undertakings.  Practically  every  one 
of  them  now  has  from  one  to  ten  pages  devoted  to 
informational  articles  in  the  English  language.  Most  of 
these  organizations  open  their  lodge  meetings  by  singing 
"America." 

AN  INTELLIGENT  AND  PATRIOTIC  CITIZENRY 

H  pHE  spirit  of  America  finds  an  echo  in  the  heart  of  every 
-H-  Czecho-Slovak  and  in  them  it  will  find  an  intelligent 
and  patriotic  citizenry.  It  is  the  practice  of  certain  Ameri- 
cans and  not  the  principle  of  Americanism  that  is  objection- 
able to  the  residents  of  foreign  stock.  It  is  all  very  beautiful 
for  the  native-born  to  rant  in  high-sounding  phrases  of  the 
principles  of  freedom,  equality  and  justice  which  our  country 
supports,  but  it  is  rather  disillusioning  to  read,  in  the  news 
columns  of  every  paper,  article  after  article  telling  of  political 
graft  and  crookedness,  business  profiteering  and  industrial 
wrongs.  The  effect  of  the  chauvinistic  editorial  is  refuted  by 
the  proof  of  actual  daily  occurrences  and  experiences. 
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The  Denni  Hlasatel  of  Chicago  pertinently  remarks : 

"It  seems  to  us  highly  necessary  that  Americanization  should 
begin  at  home,  among  those  who  so  loudly  demand  the  Ameri- 
canization of  foreigners,  among  capitalists  and  those  who  are  their 
willing  and  blind  instruments,  whether  they  sit  in  the  seats  of 
legislative  assemblies,  or  at  editorial  desks  or  stand  in  pulpits. 
Everyone  must  own  that  the  conscienceless  profiteer  cannot  be  a 
good  American  for  he  is  a  bad  man.  To  us,  a  good  man  and  a 
good  American  have  come  to  be  a  synonymous  conception.  When 
everyone  who  has  in  his  heart  a  desire  for  the  welfare  of  this  land, 
will  work  to  bring  about  these  conceptions,  then  Americanization 
will  be  accomplished  rapidly  to  the  satisfaction  and  joy  of  all  good 
people  regardless  of  what  origin." 

The  attempt  to  distract  attention  from  the  real  point  in 
the  industrial  issue  by  confounding  it  with  the  problem  of  the 
foreigner  and  making  it  appear  that  he  is  the  disturbing  ele- 
ment is  a  trick  perceived  early  in  the  game  by  others  as  well 
as  socialist  publications.  The  St.  Louiske  Listy,  published  at 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  an  editorial  entitled  "What  Do  We  Mean 
by  Americanism  ?"  after  statistically  proving  that  the  major- 
ity of  leaders  in  the  strikes  are  full-blooded,  native-born 
Americans,  asserts  that : 

"Hardly  had  the  foreign  element  become  accustomed  to 
American  standards  and  demanded  better  pay  and  better  living 
conditions  when  the  employers  imported  a  new  supply  of  for- 
eigners who  were  not  yet  'Americanized.'  In  the  recent  steel 
strike,  the  Steel  Company  imported  negroes,  Greeks  and  Mexicans 
who  were  willing  to  work  under  conditions  which  the  strikers  re- 
garded as  intolerable.  *  *  *  We  naturally  desire  to  have 
every  citizen  of  this  land  sympathize  with  American  ideals  but 
we  do  not  see  how  American  ideals  can  be  separated  from  the 
American  standards  of  living.  And  if  the  immigrant  is  to  accept 
American  institutions,  he  must  unquestionably  be  given  a  wage 
making  it  possible  for  him  to  live  like  an  American  citizen.  *  * 
*  As  far  as  we  are  concerned  if  'Americanism'  signifies  anything, 
it  should  signify  justice,  freedom  and  genuine  liberty.  We  advo- 
cate with  all  our  strength  the  'Americanization'  of  our  foreign- 
born  population  by  educational  methods  and  protective  legislation 
but  we  doubt  that  anyone  will  be  convinced  he  is  in  'the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave'  when  he  is  denied  the  right  of 
vote,  or  believe  that  he  is  justly  dealt  with  when  a  wage  commen- 
surate with  decent  living  is  denied  him.  Americanism  based  on 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  American  Constitution 
will  find  a  response  in  every  intelligent  and  faithful  citizen  and 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  whatever  with  the  immigrant  when  the 
American  standard  of  living  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  Amer- 
ican form  of  just,  lawful  government.     But  the  word  'American- 
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ization'  must  not  be  used  to  conceal  tyranny,  militarism  and  in- 
dustrial persecution.  Americanization  is  in  truth  necessary  in  this 
land  but  it  is  the  selfish  plutocratic  class  that  needs  it  most." 

The  excellent  schooling  facilities  in  Bohemia,  which  are 
justly  a  cause  for  pride  to  the  Czechs,  have  given  the  mem- 
bers of  that  group  unusual  opportunities  for  social  expansion. 
Among  the  immigrants  over  fourteen  years  of  age  who 
knocked  at  our  gates,  in  the  last  score  of  years,  the  Czechs 
have  an  average  of  only  a  small  fraction  over  one  per  cent  of 
illiterates  as  against  the  Germans  with  about  six  per  cent  of 
illiterates  and  Magyars  and  North  Italians  with  twelve  per 
cent. 

Since  1899,  or  in  the  last  twenty  years,  141,669  Czechs 
and  480,286  Slovaks  have  immigrated  to  America.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  Czechs  belong  to  the  older  and  settled  immi- 
grants for  they  go  chiefly  to  the  agricultural  States.  They 
have  become  citizens,  bear  their  burden  of  the  responsibilities 
of  the  communities  where  they  live  equally  with  the  native- 
born.  Admiration  for  the  free  institutions  of  this  govern- 
ment has  ever  characterized  them,  and  because  they  are  invet- 
erate readers  and  active  in  community  work,  they  have  kept 
abreast  of  the  spirit  of  the  times.  But  they  cannot  under- 
stand why,  after  being  Americans  for  a  generation  or  more, 
they  are  now  to  be  "Americanized." 


RECOMPENSE 
By  J.  Corson  Miller 

Against  the  keen-edged  winds  of  life 

That  pitilessly  leap  and  dart, 
You  warmed  me  with  true  mother-love, 

At  the  fires  of  your  heart. 

Now  that  your  days  of  bloom  are  spent, 
And  Age,  slow-creeping,  chills  your  form, 

Close-sheltered  in  my  filial  love, 
What  matters  cold  or  storm  ? 


OUR  NATIONAL 
THEATRE   AUDIENCES 

THEIR  LIKES  AND  DISLIKES 
By  Guy  Bates  Post 


A  close-observing,  thoughtful  actor's  impressions  of  the 
audiences  he  has  played  to.  Mr.  Post,  who  has  had  a  great 
success  in  "Omar  the  Tent-Maker,"  and  who  draws  larger 
audiences  outside  the  metropolis  than  probably  any  other 
actor,  analyzes  American  theatregoers,  and  tells  what  an 
actor  should  do  to  win  their  favor. 


AN  actor  who  has  the  privilege  of  appearing  before 
American  audiences,  in  the  large  theatres  as  well 
as  the  small  ones,  during  the  course  of  his  tour  is  often 
thrown  back  upon  the  resources  of  his  own  mind.  There  was 
a  time,  early  in  my  career,  when  I  watched  the  panorama  of 
the  United  States  from  the  car  window,  in  a  sleepy  apathetic 
fashion.  There  was  a  woman  in  one  of  our  companies  who 
was  remarkable  to  me  for  the  eagerness  with  which  she 
stabbed  at  fields  and  fences,  woods  and  rivers,  hills  and  val- 
leys as  if  she  had  never  seen  them  before,  and  yet  she  had 
traveled  the  trail  of  the  theatre  across  country  long  enough 
to  become  hardened. 

She  gave  me  a  new  impulse,  because  she  never  wearied 
of  the  road.  She  explained  to  me  that  she  was  "discovering 
America."  She  insisted  it  was  something  we  could  all  do 
if  we  would  only  unloose  the  imagination  that  most  of  us  had 
in  childhood.  What  she  meant  was  that  we  should  touch 
the  open  spaces  that  bordered  the  railroad  tracks,  with  the 
same  fancy  that  we  had  in  childhood,  when  tree  trunks  were 
Indians,  or,  when  someone  said  "bang"  to  us,  it  had  all  the 
thrill  of  a  real  rifle.  I  can't  do  better,  in  placing  my  impres- 
sion of  the  road  before  you,  than  to  credit  this  woman  with 
the  peculiar  gift  of  finding  new  interest  in  old  things.     She 
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varied  her  observations.  One  year  she  devoted  her  studies 
from  the  car  windows  to  the  rural  outlook.  Another  year 
she  made  elaborate  notes  of  the  people  she  saw  in  the 
stations,  of  the  houses  and  the  general  atmosphere  of  cities. 
She  asked  me  a  question  one  day  which  started  me  along  the 
train  of  thought  here  set  down. 

"Is  there  any  difference  to  you  between  the  fields  of  Min- 
nesota and  the  Mohawk  Valley,  or,  if  I  were  to  speak  of  a 
field  in  Michigan  which  you  have  seen,  would  it  be  an  entirely 
different  field  in  your  mind  than  if  I  had  spoken  of  another 
field,  which  you  had  seen  in  Ohio?" 

A  NEW  RECREATION  FOR  ACTORS 

THIS  woman  was  getting  something  out  of  America  that 
I  was  yet  to  find  on  the  road.  I  followed  her  advice, 
I  began  to  watch  the  fields  and  hills  from  the  car  window, 
found  myself  comparing  them  with  scenery  in  other  States, 
and  discovering  the  difference.  Farm  lands  in  America  are 
not  all  alike.  Recall  to  your  mind  the  distinct  differences 
that  you  have  discovered  by  close  observation,  and  it  will 
start  a  train  of  thought  that  sets  you  roaming  in  a  way  be- 
wildering and  delightful.  It  was  a  year  later  that  I  was 
able  to  write  to  this  actress  who  got  me  thinking  about  fields 
and  woods,  what  differences  I  had  discovered  in  them,  and 
what  these  differences  conveyed  to  me.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  recreation  for  the  tired  actor  on  the  road.  It 
became  a  habit  to  fasten  in  the  mind  certain  impressions,  to 
attach  them  on  one's  self,  and  enjoy  long  conversations  with 
them,  silently.  That  is  how  I  began  to  compare  our  national 
audiences.  After  years  spent  before  audiences,  up  and  down, 
back  and  across  America,  I  have  gained  some  definite  views  as 
to  the  differences  there  are  in  them.  These  impressions  were 
stimulated  by  actual  experiences,  as  an  actor,  I  had  with  these 
audiences.  They  were  very  puzzling,  and  set  me  wondering. 
Why,  for  example,  should  a  scene  be  generously  applauded 
in  Chicago,  and  fail  to  strike  a  single  responsive  chord  in 
the  audience  in  Los  Angeles  ?  This  was  one  of  the  recurring 
queries  of  many  seasons.    While  they  all  were  susceptible  to 
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the  general  fact  that  audiences  are  identical,  be  they  in  Ban- 
gor or  San  Francisco,  still,  each  of  the  various  audiences  had 
perceptible  differences.  Each  of  them  belong,  in  analysis, 
to  mob  psychology.  They  were  influenced  by  different  im- 
pulses. An  observing  actor  discovers,  therefore,  that  these 
differences  in  our  national  audiences  spring  from  mental  con- 
ditions. The  warmth  and  coldness,  approval  and  disapproval, 
lethargy  and  interest  are  all  mental  states,  transmitted  from 
one  person  to  another  until  they  become  a  supreme  force 
in  the  personality  of  audiences. 

COLD  AND  WARM  AUDIENCES 

IT  is  part  of  the  actor's  sensibilities  to  gauge  the  shifting 
emotions  of  an  audience.  For  instance,  I  have  played  to 
an  audience  in  Kansas,  disconcertingly  chill  at  the  rise  of  the 
curtain,  yet  seen  it  slowly  melt  under  the  enthusiastic  inspira- 
tion of  six  farmhands  in  the  gallery,  who  shouted,  stamped 
with  their  feet  and  clapped  with  their  hands  every  moment  of 
the  play  that  pleased  them.  By  the  end  of  the  second  act, 
the  entire  audience  had  been  fired  by  their  enthusiasm,  and 
brought  the  actors  out  for  a  curtain  call.  My  experience 
told  me,  that  had  it  not  been  for  those  six  men  in  the  gallery, 
we  should  have  had  but  scant  applause  at  the  end  of  the  play. 
I  don't  mean  that  Kansas  audiences  are  notoriously  cold,  be- 
cause I  have  had  similar  experiences  in  other  States.  There 
has  been  no  close  investigation  of  the  unexplainable  attitude 
of  audiences  at  different  times.  There  are  nights  when  the 
audience  does  not  respond,  yet  the  following  night,  in  the 
same  theatre,  the  audience  would  embrace  you.  I  don't  pre- 
tend to  know  the  answer,  but  I  have  reached  certain  conclu- 
sions for  them.  On  the  stage  we  blame  it  on  several  things — 
on  a  poor  orchestra,  on  delays  in  ringing  up  the  curtain,  on 
noisy  stage-hands,  on  traffic  annoyances  encountered  by  the 
audience  in  reaching  the  theatre,  on  the  weather.  Chiefly 
I  believe  the  blame  lies  with  the  actor, — the  thoughts  given 
out  by  an  actor  or  the  moods  with  which  we  inspire  an  audi- 
ence. Our  mood  on  the  stage,  on  some  evenings,  may  be  sour 
or  cold.    It  is  therefore  very  necessary  for  an  actor,  on  the 
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road,  to  guard  against  himself,  especially  the  "star/'  In  reach- 
ing a  small  city,  the  "star"  must  remember  that  his  appearance 
has  been  announced  with  great  expectation.  The  one  night 
of  his  performance  in  that  city  becomes  a  social  event.  People 
make  up  dinner  for  him  in  their  home  before  going  to  the 
theatre,  the  newspapers  and  advertisements  have  endowed  the 
"star"  with  artistic  proportion  in  the  eyes  of  that  audience. 
They  have  a  right  to  demand  much  of  him,  for  they  have 
been  promised  much.  If  the  actor  allows  himself  to  be  de- 
pressed on  that  evening,  by  some  slight  disappointment  in 
his  profession,  or  personally, — a  dull  note  is  bound  to  creep 
into  his  performance  on  the  stage.  It  will  color  his  action, 
for  it  has  colored  him.  If  there  is  one  thing  that  will  chill 
an  audience  it  is  this  note  of  depression  in  the  actor.  Pos- 
sibly the  actor  himself  is  not  conscious  of  it,  nor  is  the 
audience  able  to  analyze  it.  Despite  himself  the  actor  makes 
the  audience  feel  that  something  is  wrong.  He  is  not  heart 
and  soul  happy  in  his  characterization;  his  work  suggests 
insincerity  and  the  audience  is  depressed.  As  a  man  is,  so 
will  his  performance  be  on  the  stage.  The  audience  feels  these 
things,  and  it  is  reflective  in  their  attitude  towards  the  "star" 
and  the  play. 

WHAT  AN  ACTOR  MUST  DO 

I  REACH  the  conclusive  decision  therefore  that  an  actor  on 
the  road  must  endeavor  to  influence  the  mood  of  an 
audience.  Its  appreciation,  of  course,  influences  his  perform- 
ance, but  he  must  deserve  it.  It  is  not  possible  for  the  actor  to 
keep  the  character  of  his  work  always  sincere,  always  the 
same.  One  is  warmed,  and  one  expands  to  the  applause.  It 
makes  the  blood-vessels  telegraph  congratulations  to  the  brain. 
The  actor  climbs  with  the  happy  mood  of  an  audience. 

On  the  road,  actors  are  often  heard  to  complain  of  New 
York  audiences,  they  claim  that  New  Yorkers  have  little 
sense  of  illusion.  I  have  found  New  York  audiences  fine, 
but  they  differ  as  they  do  in  different  sections  of  the  country. 
The  most  appreciative  audiences,  I  believe,  are  in  Chicago. 
A  great  deal  of  fun  was  poked  at  Chicago  years  ago,  when 
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she  was  making  giant  strides  to  establish  herself  as  a  great 
city,  that  the  people  felt  it  necessary  to  defend  their  culture. 
They  always  had  the  greatest  appreciation  of  literature, 
music  and  the  drama.  In  returning  to  Chicago  again  and 
again,  I  have  watched  the  evolution  of  audiences  there  with 
much  interest.  A  deep  and  real  civic  pride,  a  determination 
to  appreciate  the  artistic  for  fear  that  they  should  be  judged 
lacking,  gave  to  Chicago  audiences  a  rare  discrimination. 
The  run  of  "The  Masquerader"  of  a  year  in  New  York  was 
justified  in  Chicago,  where  the  audience  gasped  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  third  act,  and  thundered  its  applause.  In  contrast 
to  this,  the  same  scene  presented  in  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia, where  the  audience  simply  warmed  the  cockles  of  the 
heart  by  its  kind  and  appreciative  sense,  there  was  not  a  sound 
when  the  curtain  fell  on  the  big  scene.  The  silence  was 
resentful.  Big,  virile,  gay,  sun-streaming  California  didn't 
like  it,  didn't  care  for  its  morbid  elements.  No  matter  how 
good  the  acting,  the  picture  found  no  responsive  chord  in 
their  souls.  This  illustrates  the  peculiar  quality  of  New  York 
audiences  that  makes  actors  unneeded.  The  chief  quality  is, 
that  no  New  York  audience  is  the  same.  And,  audiences  in 
other  States  have  a  special  psychology  which  an  actor  on  the 
road  discovers.  He  becomes  conscious,  convinced,  that  what 
an  audience  in  Iowa  likes,  is  not  what  an  audience  in  San 
Francisco  likes.  Now.  the  New  York  audience  is  usually  a 
composite  of  the  national  audience,  not  half  of  them  are  New 
Yorkers.  It  is  a  representative  national  audience.  The  bride 
and  groom  from  Ohio  have  the  orchestra  chairs  beside  the  two 
oil  men  up  from  Texas  to  spend  their  new  wealth.  Colorado 
sits  beside  Virginia,  and  Maine  rubs  elbows  with  Wisconsin. 
The  result  is  that  an  actor  rarely  can  tell  what  scenes  the 
audience  is  going  to  like  and  the  scenes  that  will  find  them 
unresponsive.  New  Yorkers  know  good  acting  and  are  hard 
to  fool ;  but  then  so  do  Indianapolis  audiences. 

ARE  BEDROOM  PLAYS  LIKED? 

TO  assist  the  impression  which,  as  an  actor  on  the  road,  I 
have  carefully  observed,  I  have  grouped  the  cities  whose 
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audiences  differ  towards  the  same  play.  New  York,  Chicago, 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Atlanta, 
Detroit,  will  stand  for  plays  and  situations,  the  themes  and  the 
interpretations  of  which  would  make  Los  Angeles,  Indianapo- 
lis, Cincinnati,  Dayton,  Minneapolis,  Kansas  City  and  Salt 
Lake  turn  thumbs  down. 

Most  American  audiences  do  not  like  the  extremely 
sophisticated  play,  the  "bedroom"  play,  the  satirical,  the 
whimsical — for  the  excellent  reason  that  these  find  no  echo 
in  their  lives.  Philadelphia  will  delight  in  Oscar  Wilde,  for 
example,  while  the  great  Middle  West  would  turn  him  down. 
A  play  of  homely  sentiment  that  would  take  blase  New 
York — wearied  with  plays  of  unfaithful  wives  and  risque 
farce — by  storm,  might  easily  die  in  the  conscious  virility  of 
Chicago;  yet  sweep  with  success  through  negatively  virile 
Kansas,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa.  An  intimate  love  situation, 
bordering  rather  perilously  to  the  edge,  would  go  with  never 
a  thought  from  a  San  Francisco  and  Boston  audience,  whereas 
Dallas,  Texas,  might  find  it  something  salacious — surely 
Springfield,  Missouri,  would. 

It  was  my  observation,  when  playing  the  Beachcomber 
in  "The  Bird  of  Paradise"  some  years  ago,  that  the  audiences 
of  the  more  sophisticated  cities  loved  me  while  I  was  the 
Beachcomber — an  unshaven  wreck  of  a  man,  plied  with  native 
wine  by  Luana,  the  Hawaiian  girl,  but  that  with  my  "refor- 
mation" in  the  second  act  they  considered  me  an  insufferable 
bore  and  were  on  pins  and  needles  while  I  v/as  on  the  stage. 
But  there  were  hundreds  of  towns  and  small  cities  in  Wiscon- 
sin, Kansas,  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  Illinois 
and  Ohio  who  detested  "reformed''1  me.  That,  off  hand, 
might  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  smaller  cities  take 
their  drama  more  seriously  than  do  the  big  cities;  but  my 
experience  on  the  road  tells  me  that  most  American  audiences 
like  the  healthy  thing,  like  a  presentation  of  life,  as  it  should 
be  lived,  not  a  phase  of  it  to  be  avoided.  Had  I  not  been 
"reformed"  as  the  Beachcomber  I  probably  would  have  be- 
come terribly  unpopular. 
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NEW  AND  INTERESTING  FACTS  ABOUT  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

By  Hon.  Edwin  Thomas  Meredith 

[U.  S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture] 

THE  ham  you  ate  this  morning  for  breakfast  was  passed 
upon  by  an  inspector  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Indus- 
try. The  method  of  handling  your  eggs  in  storage 
and  transportation  has  been  studied  and  improved;  the 
Bureau  of  Chemistry  has  seen  to  it  that  there  are  no  injurious 
ingredients  in  your  catsup.  When  you  put  maple  syrup  on 
your  cakes,  it  has  seen  to  it  that  if  the  product  was  labeled 
maple  syrup  it  was  maple  syrup.  The  cotton  in  your  automo- 
bile tires  is  stronger  and  more  durable  than  that  used  in 
the  past,  because  the  Department  has  developed  long-staple 
cotton  industries ;  has  taught  farmers  how  to  produce  cotton 
of  better  fiber.  Your  clothes — the  Department  touches  you 
there  not  only  through  its  work  with  cotton  and  wool  but 
through  its  extremely  valuable  results  in  developing  dyes  and 
dye  materials  which  will  help  to  make  us  independent  of  for- 
eign supplies.  Your  shoes — the  specialists  have  developed 
methods  of  treating  leather  that  prolong  its  life,  and  other 
specialists  are  teaching  farmers  how  to  prepare  hides  and 
skins  with  the  least  damage  and  waste.  Your  medicine — the 
Department  sees  to  it  that  the  labels  on  it  do  not  say  it  is  a 
remedy  for  such  and  such  a  thing  unless  it  actually  is  a  rem- 
edy. Even  in  your  recreation  hours  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  with  you.  Its  protective  hand  reaches  out  to  the 
wild  birds  and  animals  and  provides  game  for  your  hunting. 
It  keeps  the  National  Forests  spick-and-span  for  your 
vacation. 

The  Weather  Service  is  a  part  of  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment.     It   puts   out   the   storm    signals;    forecasts   the 
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weather ;  but  do  you  know  that  it  influences  the  icing  of  the 
cars  for  your  fruit?  Do  you  know  that  it  influences  the  ship- 
ment of  your  vegetables?  There  are  a  dozen  places  the 
Weather  Service  touches  you  that  you  do  not  realize.  Good 
roads  have  been  devised  and  tested  by  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  and  the  wear  and  tear  under  all  sorts  of  traffic  condi- 
tions have  been  studied  by  it.  This  bureau  will  supervise  the 
expenditure  of  Government  and  State  funds  for  roads  in  the 
next  twelve  months  of  considerably  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  is  divided  into  seventeen 
bureaus,  with  21,000  employees,  some  4,000  in  Washington 
and  17,000  throughout  the  United  States.  The  17,000  come 
in  contact  day  after  day  with  the  farmers  and  with  the  busi- 
ness men  throughout  the  country.  The  present  regular  appro- 
priation is  approximately  thirty-three  millions.  In  reality  it  is 
something  like  ten  or  twelve  millions,  because  approximately 
two  million  dollars  is  set  aside  for  the  Weather  Service,  some 
six  million  dollars  for  the  Forest  Service,  and  provision  is 
made  also  for  the  maintenance,  in  part,  of  the  meat-inspection 
service,  for  the  administration  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Acts; 
and  so  on. 

OUR  EIGHTY-BILLION-DOLLAR  INDUSTRY 

I  WANT  to  tell  how  the  Department  affects  every  Ameri- 
can. In  the  first  place,  realize  this,  that  the  industry  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  designed  especially  to  serve 
has  an  invested  capital  of  over  eighty  billions  of  dollars.  You 
can  take  all  the  railroads  in  America,  all  the  manufacturing 
institutions — iron,  steel  and  all  the  rest — some  seventy-five 
other  industries — add  them  all  together,  and  you  will  have 
just  met  the  capital  invested  in  this  business  of  agriculture. 
The  agricultural  and  live  stock  product  last  year  was  twenty- 
five  billions  of  dollars,  equal  in  one  year  to  our  national  debt 
at  the  present  time — one-half  the  wealth  of  France. 

Since  1880  there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  25  per 
cent  in  the  yield  per  acre  of  the  principal  crops — 25  per  cent 
for  the  whole  country.     Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we 
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have  placed  under  cultivation  a  great  deal  of  new  land,  that 
we  have  taken  deserts  and  made  farms  there  has  been  a 
gradual  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  average  yield  per  acre. 
Corn,  for  example,  increased  ten  per  cent ;  oats  24  per  cent ; 
and  potatoes  33  per  cent.  The  acre  yields  for  other  field  crops 
have  increased  16  per  cent.  Better  methods,  the  introduction 
of  improved  machinery,  the  development  and  planting  of 
larger  producing  varieties,  the  elimination  of  plant  diseases 
and  insect  pests,  are  some  of  the  factors  giving  this  happy 
result.  And  yet  some  ask  whether  the  farmer  is  lying  down ; 
whether  he  is  doing  his  part ! 

Production  has  also  kept  up  with  the  increase  in  popu- 
lation. Fifty  years  ago,  or  during  the  period  from  1856 
to  1874,  the  average  production  per  capita  of  the  six  prin- 
cipal cereals  was  38  bushels.  From  1905  to  1914,  it  was  52 
bushels,  an  increase  of  14  bushels.  The  production  of  corn 
increased  from  23  bushels  to  27  bushels  per  capita.  Wheat 
increased  from  6  1-5  to  8  bushels;  oats  from  4^4  to  13 
bushels;  cotton  from  36  to  60  pounds  per  person;  and  milk 
from  84  gallons  in  1899  to  96  gallons  in  1919. 

Meats  have  shown  a  reduction  in  production  per  capita, 
but  we  have  a  larger  variety  of  foods  today  than  we  ever 
had  before — more  fruits,  more  vegetables,  more  cereals — 
and  our  diet  is  more  varied.  In  1900,  there  were  produced 
248  pounds  of  meat  per  capita;  in  1914,  182  pounds,  a  decrease 
of  66  pounds;  and  in  1919,  222  pounds,  an  increase  over  1914 
of  40  pounds  per  person.  Notwithstanding  the  reduction  in 
the  per  capita  production  of  meats  we  are  still  exporting  large 
quantities. 

The  farm  workers  have  increased  in  numbers  from 
5,900,000  in  1870  to  13,700,000  in  1919,  and  the  production 
of  each  farm  worker  in  terms  of  leading  cereals  also  has  in- 
creased. In  the  period  from  1856  to  1874,  each  farm  worker 
produced  an  average  of  266  bushels  annually.  In  the  period 
from  1906  to  1914,  the  average  was  406  bushels,  while  in 
the  five  year,  1915  to  1919,  the  average  production  per  farm 
worker  was  418  bushels. 
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IS   THE   FARMER  DOING   HIS   PART? 

THESE  figures  are  interesting,  and  particularly  so  in  con- 
nection with  the  cause  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  The 
cost  of  the  living  problem  is  a  mutual  one  for  all  of  us.  It 
is  the  farmers'  problem,  it  is  the  laborers'  problem,  and  it  is 
the  business  man's  problem,  and  we  must  all  work  together 
mutually  to  meet  the  situation.  If  there  are  more  men  on 
the  farms,  farming  more  acres,  each  acre  producing  more  per 
acre,  and  each  man  producing  more  per  man,  giving  each 
and  every  one  of  us  today  more  of  the  six  leading  cereals 
per  capita  than  we  have  had  before,  it  seems  to  me  the 
farmer  is  doing  his  part  pretty  well. 

During  the  war,  in  spite  of  the  labor  shortage,  the 
farmers  increased  their  planted  acreage  by  33,000,000  acres, 
and  their  yield  by  635,000,000  bushels  above  the  average  for 
the  pre-war  period.  In  response  to  the  Deparment's  request 
to  increase  the  acreage  of  winter  wheat  in  the  fall  of  1918 
to  47,000,000  acres,  they  actually  planted  49,000,000;  and  the 
following  spring  they  planted  over  22,000,000  acres  of  spring 
wheat,  which  was  up  to  the  record.  Certainly,  we  must  ap- 
preciate that,  under  the  conditions  then  existing,  with  the 
farmers  producing  food  as  they  produced  it,  they  saved  the 
situation. 

You  know  that  when  the  war  broke  out  we  owed  Europe 
some  $500,000,000.  In  a  single  year  the  exports  of  farm 
products  from  America  increased  by  $500,000,000  and  then 
the  balance  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  ledger. 

STORY  OF  EGYPTIAN  COTTON  AND  DURUM  WHEAT 

'TpHERE  were,  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  other 
Ji-  parts  of  the  Southwest,  tens  of  thousands  of  acres  which 
grew  nothing  to  speak  of.  The  Agricultural  Department 
brought  from  Egypt  a  cotton  called  Egyptian  cotton,  and 
today  there  is  no  Egyptian  who  would  recognize  it.  By  care- 
ful breeding  and  careful  selection  you  have  today  a  long 
staple  cotton,  one  of  the  very  best  cottons  in  the  world,  and 
one  which  adds  to  the  length  of  life  of  every  garment  made 
from  it. 
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What  are  the  results  in  dollars  and  cents  ?  Twenty  mil- 
lion dollars'  worth  of  cotton  last  year,  because  of  a  depart- 
ment activity,  from  a  source  that  would  not  have  existed 
except  for  that  activity.  Twenty  million  dollars  a  year  right 
along  from  one  line,  and  we  are  spending  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  entire  agriculture  only  ten  or  twelve  million 
dollars  a  year ! 

Take  Durum  Wheat.  The  same  situation  existed.  In 
the  great  Northwest  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of  semi- 
arid  land  which  would  not  grow  crops.  So  the  Department 
went  out  and  found  a  hardy  drouth-enduring  wheat,  bred 
it  up,  developed  it.  What  does  it  mean  to  the  United  States 
to  have  produced  each  year  from  twenty  to  forty-five  mil- 
lion bushels  of  wheat  on  ground  where  there  would  not  have 
been  any  wheat  ?  It  cost,  perhaps,  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars 
once.  A  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  was  all  that  was  spent 
to  produce  a  crop  which,  year  after  year,  provides  fifty  mil- 
lion dollars  or  more,  and,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  indi- 
vidual and  every  business  is  benefited. 

Take  the  grain  and  forage  sorghums.  The  Southwest 
could  not  grow  Indian  corn  satisfactorily,  so  these  men  in 
the  Department  searched  the  world  for  other  crops  that  could 
be  grown  there.  Last  year,  there  were  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  million  bushels  of  Kafir  corn  and  other  grain 
sorghums  produced  where  before  there  was  none ;  and  a  few 
thousand  dollars  in  the  hands  of  earnest  and  capable  men  was 
responsible  for  much  of  this. 

HOW   WASTE   IS   ELIMINATED 

OUT  in  California,  the  Department  found  cull  oranges 
and  cull  lemons  selling  at  five  dollars  a  ton.  It  estab- 
lished a  citrus  fruit  laboratory  to  discover  uses  for  the  culls. 
As  a  result,  the  by-products  of  lemons  last  year  were  1,500,- 
000  pounds  of  citric  acid,  500,000  pounds  of  citrate  of  lime, 
and  50,000  pounds  of  lemon  oil.  Twenty  concerns  are  now 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  products  from  cull  oranges. 
The  total  products  last  year  were  six  million  pounds  of  mar- 
malades, jellies,  and  so  forth.    Isn't  that  cutting  waste? 
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In  northern  California  there  were  thousands  of  acres  of 
land  growing  nothing.  The  land  was  worth  five  to  ten  dollars 
per  acre.  For  less  than  $200,000  the  Department  introduced 
and  developed  a  rice,  by  foreign  exploration,  research,  and 
careful  breeding,  and  today  a  rice  crop  valued  at  $21,000,000 
is  produced  in  that  territory. 

You  might  not  have  a  navel  orange  today  if  it  were  not 
for  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The  oldest  tree — among 
the  descendants  of  the  Washington  Navel  Orange  which  the 
Department  introduced  from  Brazil — is  still  growing  in 
the  greenhouse  on  the  grounds  in  Washington.  Last  year 
13,000,000  boxes  of  California-grown  navel  oranges  were  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  of  this  country. 

Another  thing  the  Department  has  introduced  is  the 
Smyrna  fig,  but  at  first  the  trees  would  not  bear  fruit.  By 
careful  observation  it  was  found  that  certain  small  wasps 
were  the  fertilizing  agents.  The  wasps  were  brought  over 
and  still  the  fig  trees  were  infertile,  would  not  produce.  By 
careful  observation  and  study  it  was  discovered  that,  besides 
the  Smyrna  fig,  the  wasp  required  the  Capri  fig  to  breed  in. 
The  Capri  was  brought.  With  the  wasp  and  the  Capri  fig 
and  the  Smyrna  fig  together,  it  is  all  settled  and  soon  America 
will  be  producing  her  own  high-quality  figs. 

There  is  an  interesting  story  about  dates.  There  is  a 
date  industry  in  America,  and  it  is  producing  a  better  date 
than  you  can  find  in  any  other  place  in  the  world.  Some  of 
the  best  dates  have  but  few  offshoots  a  year  through  which 
the  trees  can  be  multiplied.  The  inferior  dates  have  twenty 
or  thirty  offshoots  per  year.  To  prevent  the  planting  of  the 
inferior  trees,  the  Department  sends  to  Egypt  for  offshoots 
of  the  choice  varieties.  Four  thousand  dollars  spent  now 
means  tens  of  thousands  saved  in  the  future. 

THE  BOLL  WEEVIL  AND  OTHER  PESTS 

TAKE  the  cotton  boll  weevil.  You  know  the  fight  there 
has  been  on  this  pest  for  years  and  years.  We  have 
been  spending  money — and  business  men  have  paid  some  of 
it  in  taxes — to  fight  the  insect.     It  has  been  discouraging 
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work,  but  the  experts  of  the  Department  did  not  give  up,  and 
now  the  tide  has  turned.  They  poison  the  weevil's  drinking 
water.  His  drink  is  the  dew  on  the  cotton  leaves  in  early 
morning.  So  they  poison  the  dew  and  that  is  the  end  of  the 
boll  weevil. 

Last  year  this  method  was  tested  out  on  an  abandoned 
farm,  where  the  farmer  had  said,  "I  give  it  up,"  and  had 
moved.  The  Department  divided  the  field  into  three  strips, 
the  unpoisoned  strip  on  one  side  produced  48  pounds  of  cot- 
ton ;  the  other  strip  on  the  other  side  produced  60  pounds  of 
cotton ;  the  strip  down  the  middle  where  the  drinking  water 
was  poisoned  produced  480  pounds  of  cotton.  What  does 
this  mean  to  America? 

In  1903  three  doctors,  scientists  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Doctors  Dorset,  McBride  and  Niles  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Animal  Husbandry,  discovered  the  cause  of  hog 
cholera.  They  also  worked  out  an  effective  method  of  pre- 
venting the  disease.  Since  1913,  the  losses  from  it  have  been 
reduced  over  sixty  per  cent.  The  death  rate  per  thousand, 
which  was  as  high  as  144  in  1897  and  118  in  1914,  has  been 
reduced  to  41  in  1919.  What  does  it  mean  to  reduce  the 
losses  from  hog  cholera  from  144  to  41  per  thousand?  Just 
a  little  matter  of  $41,000,000. 

The  discovery  that  the  mosquito  was  responsible  for 
yellow  fever  was  based  upon  the  work  previously  done  by  the 
scientists  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  which  proved 
that  Texas  fever  could  be  carried  only  by  the  cattle  tick.  If 
it  were  not  for  that  discovery  you  might  not  have  the  Panama 
Canal  today,  because  you  first  had  to  get  rid  of  yellow  fever. 
In  dollars  and  cents,  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Husbandry 
estimates  that,  in  the  year  May  1,  1918,  to  May  1,  1919,  hog 
cholera  destroyed  2,800,000  hogs  in  the  United  States.  It 
destroyed  two  million  eight  hundred  thousand  hogs,  and  their 
value,  as  of  January  1,  1918,  would  have  equaled  sixty-two 
million  dollars.  Sixty-two  million  dollars  lost!  To  reduce 
that  ten  per  cent,  or  six  million  dollars,  would  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  ten  or  twelve  million  dollar  appropriation  for  agri- 
culture ! 
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Now  as  to  the  wheat  rust,  which  affects  every  business 
and  every  family  in  America.  Millions  and  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  because  of  the  black  rust  in  wheat.  The  com- 
mon barberry  is  the  host  plant  of  the  fungus  which  causes 
wheat  rust;  and  the  Department  is  co-operating  with  the 
States  in  locating  and  destroying  the  barberry  bushes,  thus 
greatly  reducing  the  spread  or  prevalence  of  the  disease — a 
plant  disease  that  has  cost  the  United  States  a  loss  of  200 
million  bushels  of  wheat  in  a  single  year ! 

Yet  there  are  some  who  complain  about  the  work  of  the 
Agricultural  Department.  They  are  the  people  who  go  up 
against  the  pure-food  regulations;  for  example,  the  people 
who  want  to  put  something  in  your  food  that  does  not  belong 
there.  They  think  they  are  all  right,  but  your  doctor  does 
not  agree  with  them. 

NO  POLITICS  IN  THE  DEPARTMENT 

THERE  is  no  politics  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Out  of  21,000  positions,  there  are  only  four  that  are 
not  under  the  Civil  Service — the  Secretary,  two  Assistant 
Secretaries,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau. 

Men  in  Congress  talk  about  the  economy  in  providing 
funds  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  vitally  im- 
portant activities  are  to  be  cut  down  if  the  action  that  has 
been  taken  on  our  appropriation  bill  prevails.  Even  now  I 
am  receiving  inquiries  from  men  to  go  out  and  help  eradicate 
tuberculosis  in  cattle,  but  the  answer  invariably  is,  "We  can 
not  send  a  man  to  help  you  get  rid  of  tuberculosis  in  your 
cattle  because  we  haven't  the  money.,, 

I  have  told  you  some  of  the  things  the  Department  has 
done.  Are  you  going  to  keep  this  wonderful  product — serv- 
ice— from  the  people — this  wonderful  product  that  you  are 
manufacturing?  It  is  not  wholly  the  problem  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  x\griculture,  because  we  are  only  your  agents.  You 
are  manufacturing  this  product,  and  that  product  is  service. 
I  would  like  to  double  the  number  of  customers.  I  want  to 
increase  the  sales  of  this  organization.     In  other  words,  I 
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want  to  bring  home  to  every  man  and  woman  in  America  this 
wonderful  service. 

I  ask,  as  you  go  along  each  day,  that  you  remember  that 
the  farmer  is  a  sturdy  fellow,  a  good  American  citizen ;  that 
agriculture  is  the  foundation  of  our  prosperity,  our  very 
country,  and  that  in  having  a  helpful,  intelligent  interest  in 
agriculture  and  a  spirit  of  co-operation  in  its  behalf,  you  are 
doing  well  for  yourselves  and  our  Nation  as  a  whole. 


AN  APRIL  SONG 
By  Clinton  Scollard 

When  from  the  swales  the  piper's  flutes 

Begin  in  harmony  to  blow, 
And  round  the  lichened  maple  roots 

Their  chalices  the  wind-flowers  show, 
It's,  O  be  nimble-shod,  my  feet, 
For  April's  azure  airs  are  sweet ! 

When  brighter  beryl  on  the  moss 

'Neath  sunny  southern  slopes  is  seen 
And  tiny  mole's  tracks  creep  across 

The  hollows  where  deep  drifts  have  been, 
It's,  O  be  keen,  my  ear,  to  hear 
The  robin's  golden  song  of  cheer ! 

When  tender  blushes  on  the  briar 

Foretell  the  rondure  of  the  rose, 
And  when  like  lyrics  from  a  lyre 
In  melody  the  rillet  flows, 

It's,  O  my  heart,  be  blithe  with  glee, 
For  Sylvia  roams  the  hills  with  me! 


THE  FEMININE  FAILURE 
IN  BUSINESS 

By  Henry  Norman 
F  dear  Harold  should  die,"  cheerfully  piped  Mrs.  Frivol 
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over  her  eggshell  teacup  as  she  entertained  one  of  her 
intimates  on  the  breeze-swept  porch  of  the  fifteen- 
thousand-dollar  Frivol  summer  cottage,  "I  really  think  I 
should  go  in  for  a  business  career.  So  many  women  do,  you 
know.  Of  course,  I  should  start  in  modestly  enough — private 
secretary  to  the  president  of  a  big  bank  or  corporation  or 
something  of  that  sort.  Nothing,  you  know,  that  a  lady  would 
be  ashamed  to  do.  I  am  sure  Mr.  Gruffcut  would  make  a  place 
for  me  in  the  office  of  his  engine  works — he's  a  widower, 
you  know,  and  so  devoted  to  business.  And  I  should  arrive 
at  the  office  every  morning,  as  early  as  possible,  dressed  quite 
simply  in  black  and  white — half  mourning,  you  know — and 
I  would  look  so  pathetic  and  lonely.  Fm  sure  Mr.  Grufifcut 
would  propose  to  me  within  a  month.  Oh,  it  would  be  such  a 
splendid  adventure,  just  to  try  my  hand  at  business — for 
a  while."  I  do  not  hold  up  Mrs.  Frivol  as  the  type  of  all  women 
who  "go  in  for"  business.  But  the  world  is  full  of  her. 
Woman  looks  upon  the  business  world  pretty  much  as  she 
views  her  own  social  world.  She  knows  the  value  of  playing 
one  person  against  another,  of  using  a  bit  of  flattery  here, 
of  arousing  a  mild  jealousy  there,  of  utilizing  her  sex  as  her 
most  powerful  weapon,  her  personal  charms  as  the  surest, 
swiftest  means  to  every  end.  Eventually  she  discovers  that 
emotion,  temperament,  moods,  sex,  have  no  tangible  value  in 
the  commercial  sphere.  Engaging  a  helpless  widow  arouses 
about  the  same  emotions  as  hiring  an  inexperienced  office 
boy.  The  cost  of  teaching  both  is  the  employer's  first  thought, 
though  the  cost  is  never  great  enough  to  cause  him  much 
worry.  The  success  of  individual  women  in  business  is  a  per- 
ennial theme  for  magazine  and  newspaper  articles.  We  are 
told  in  type  and  picture  of  the  untrained  girl  of  sixteen  who 
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commenced  at  $4.50  a  week  and  eventually  found  herself  in 
an  executive  position  paying  her  $15,000  a  year  (and  then 
marrying)  ;  of  the  girl  who  made  such  palate-tickling  candies 
that  she  now  conducts  a  $50,000  business  in  sugary  delec- 
tables;  of  women  architects,  play-brokers,  lawyers;  of  the 
"cotton  queen,"  the  "anvil  queen,,,  the  woman  who,  as  head 
of  a  furniture  business,  employs  3,000  men  and  has  a  yearly 
payroll  of  $2,000,000;  of  the  woman  president  of  a  bank; 
the  woman  president  of  a  life  insurance  company;  of  the 
late  Hetty  Green,  successful  financier,  of  Anna  Halse,  "only 
woman  manager  of  a  cracker  bakery  in  the  world,"  of  Mrs. 
Clark  Fisher,  "only  woman  member  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,"  of  Margaret  Kelly,  assistant  director 
of  the  United  States  Mint.  And  we  read  about  these  women 
over  and  over  again,  simply  because  they  are  the  rare  excep- 
tions which  prove  the  rule  that  women,  as  a  whole,  are  noto- 
riously unsuccessful  in  business. 

REASONS    WHY    WOMEN    FAIL 

THERE  are  more  reasons  than  would  fill  these  pages  why 
women  fail  in  business.  Some  of  these  reasons  I  shall 
state  as  plainly  as  may  be.  Every  observant  man  knows  that 
woman  is  a  creature  of  detail  and  that  she  attends  to  each 
detail  separately;  that  she  has  no  conception  of  the  relation 
of  one  thing  to  another;  except  such  relation  as  a  ribbon 
bears  to  a  dress,  or  the  color  of  her  eyes  to  a  hat.  She  is 
never  a  good  doctor  where  nursing  is  the  chief  cure.  She  is 
not  a  good  lawyer  because  she  has  no  innate  sense  of  justice. 
She  is  not  a  good  theologian  because  theology  demands  an  im- 
partial weighing  of  great  truths ;  she  is  not  a  good  scientist 
because  science  demands  the  gathering  together  and  correla- 
tion of  great  masses  of  unrelated  detail.  The  cold  reasoning 
faculty  is  not  hers,  and  her  much  vaunted  gift  of  intuition  is 
not  always  dependable,  as  many  men  have  found  out.  With 
little  or  no  ability  for  abstraction  of  thought  woman  is  funda- 
mentally an  entity  of  personal  appeals ;  she  is  swayed  by  her 
likes  and  dislikes ;  she  cannot  separate  her  emotional  self  from 
her  intellectual.    Every  man  of  affairs  knows  precisely  how 
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the  business  career  of  a  woman  is  going  to  end  when  he  sees 
it  start.  One  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  average  woman  in  business  is  the  hymeneal  altar.  A 
woman's  success  in  business  is  achieved,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
through  fortuitous  accident.  She  seldom  carries  her  early 
ambitions  right  through  to  a  finish. 

When  a  woman  (usually  one  past  middle  age)   deter- 
mines to  succeed  in  business  at  any  cost,  the  qualities  for 
which  men  love  and  respect  her  become  wholly  subservient 
to  her  ambition  and  to  such  an  exaggerated  degree  as  to  make 
her  almost  repulsive.     The  feminine  "Wallingford"  is  not 
unknown  in  the  commercial  world  and  it  is  a  type  which  busi- 
ness men  avoid  as  they  avoid  a  notorious  embezzler  or  a 
crooked  salesman.    A  case  in  point  is  that  of  the  middle-aged 
woman  who  arrived  in  New  York  from  the  West,  a  part  of 
her  luggage  being  a  worthless  husband  and  a  small  invention 
with  promising  commercial  possibilities.    A  shrewd  capitalist 
became  interested  in  the  invention  and  furnished  several 
thousand  dollars  for  its  exploitation.    A  company  was  formed 
in  due  course  and  the  capitalist  was  elected  president  and 
treasurer,  the  husband  vice-president  and  secretary,  and  the 
woman  was  made  a  director  on  a  board  of  three.    The  com- 
pany's capital  was  then  deposited  in  a  bank  subject  to  check, 
and  the  capitalist  went  away  on  a  vacation,  leaving  husband 
and  wife  to  organize  plans  for  introducing  the  invention.    He 
was  less  than  twenty-four  hours  out  of  town  when  the  woman 
called  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  directors,  which  was  attended 
by  her  husband  and  herself.     They  made  a  quorum,  and 
ousted  the   absent   director-capitalist,    elected   the   husband 
treasurer,  drew  the  corporation's  funds,  and  disappeared — 
all  perfectly  legal  as  a  piece  of  company  manipulation.     I 
cite  this  case  not  as  proving  that  women  are  less  scrupulous 
than  men,  but  that  once  they  determine  to  "get  on,"  neither 
moral,  business  nor  ethical  considerations  stand  in  the  way 
of  their  "success." 

"weighed  in  balance  and  found  wanting" 

IT  is  stated  that  women  stenographers  and  typewriters  in 
this  country  far  outnumber  the  men,  that  women  cashiers 
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are  in  the  majority,  that  the  number  of  women  book-keepers 
has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  five  years  and  that  every 
year  more  and  more  married  women  are  included  among  the 
wage  earners.  This  is  called  in  the  magazines  published  for 
feminine  readers  "Woman's  Invasion  of  Business.,,  And 
yet  woman  does  not  long  remain  in  her  conquered  territory. 
In  business  pursuits  women  are  not  likely  to  go  further  than 
they  have  already  gone,  either  in  the  relative  number  of  them 
employed  or  the  varieties  of  work  they  represent.  The  fact 
is,  in  business  woman  has  reached  the  zenith  of  her 
powers.  This  is  so  because  the  average  business  woman 
"has  been  weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting;"  she 
has  proved  her  inferiority  to  man  in  originality,  initiative 
and  inventiveness.  Women  are  just  as  hard  working  as  men 
and  just  as  dependable  as  employes.  As  adapters  and  imita- 
tors they  are  unequalled.  But  when  one  says  this  much,  one 
has  said  all  there  is  to  say  in  woman's  favor. 

IMPEDIMENTS    OF    MARRIED    LIFE 

THE  real  cause  of  woman's  failure  to  compete  with  man 
on  an  equal  footing  in  the  business  world  is  found  in  her 
physical  and  mental  makeup.  She  has  neither  the  physical 
stamina,  nor  the  intellectual  elasticity  to  successfully  cope 
with  her  male  competitor ;  nature  has  raised  a  barrier  which 
no  woman,  however  well  equipped  for  the  task,  can  overleap. 
All  women  must  face  the  problems  of  love,  marriage  and 
children ;  the  woman  who  misses  these  things  misses  the  real 
glory  of  her  life;  vicarious  realization  may  save  the  soul;  it 
can  never  fill  the  place  of  actuality.  Man  faces  these  same  ex- 
periences, but  they  do  not  interfere  with  his  work  as  they  do 
with  the  work  of  women.  Says  Earl  Barnes,  who  has  probed 
deep  into  the  problems  of  the  working  woman :  "Bearing  and 
rearing  a  child  should  withdraw  a  mother  from  fixed  outside 
occupation  for  at  least  a  year.  Arguments  born  out  of  con- 
flict cannot  change  this  primitive  fact.  Women  should  not 
do  office  or  shop  work  during  the  last  months  before  child- 
birth, and  babies  should  be  nursed  from  seven  to  nine  months. 
A  baby  should  be  nursed  for  twenty  minutes  every  two  or 
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three  hours  of  its  waking  time,  and  since  it  does  not  always 
waken  regularly,  the  nursing  mother  is  debarred  from  con- 
tinuous work  even  if  it  does  not  interfere  with  her  effective- 
ness as  a  milk  producer." 

In  the  case  of  girls  past  their  adolescent  period  there 
are  physical  obstacles  to  success  in  business  which  every 
employer  of  women  in  offices  and  shops  fully  understands. 
The  loss  of  the  services  of  women  employes  for  several  days 
each  month  is  a  serious  problem  where  salaries  are  paid  reg- 
ularly and  the  "docking"  system  for  absences  is  not  in  prac- 
tice. The  fact  that  women  are  less  strong,  less  agile,  less 
enduring  under  continued  mental  strain  than  men,  makes  it 
evident  that  woman  in  contest  with  man  must  be  granted 
something  more  than  a  fair  field  and  unrestricted  competition. 

Marcel  Prevost,  the  great  French  psychological  novelist, 
maintains  that  woman,  condemned  by  nature  to  be  weaker 
in  her  struggle  against  man,  has  developed  better  than  man 
her  instincts  of  cunning  and  craftiness.  But  being  a  popular 
author,  and  having  an  eye  to  the  sale  of  his  books  among 
women  readers,  he  hastens  to  add  that  the  day  when  woman 
possesses  the  same  rights  and  enjoys  the  same  social  condi- 
tions as  man,  her  cunning  and  craftiness  will  be  less  necessary 
to  her,  and  little  by  little  they  will  pass  out  of  existence  like  an 
organ  that  has  ceased  to  be  of  use. 

A    STUPID    WORLD WITHOUT    WOMEN 

NO  man  really  knows  anything  about  a  woman — so  wo- 
men say.  In  judging  women  most  men  merely  practice 
a  habit.  They  think  of  their  business  affairs  with  their  intel- 
lects ;  but  they  think  of  their  wives  with  their  affections  and 
pocketbooks.  The  average  man  is  handicapped  by  custom 
and  tradition  when  he  attempts  to  pass  judgment  on  women. 
If  a  woman  loves  a  man  he  can  do  no  wrong  in  her  eyes ;  if 
the  laws  of  the  universe  interfere  with  her  own  ends,  the 
laws  must  be  modified  or  set  aside.  Woman  and  man  are 
like  two  hemispheres;  the  world  would  not  maintain  its  bal- 
ance without  its  two  geographical  hemispheres,  and  the  hu- 
man world  would  not  balance  without  the  masculine  and 
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feminine  spheres.  Man's  work  is  the  intellectual  work  of 
this  world,  but  if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  of  the  feminine 
intellect  beside  the  masculine  intellect,  the  world  would  be 
a  stupid,  if  not  intolerable,  place.  Tradition  and  sentiment 
under  such  a  condition  would  perish ;  culture  would  go  to  the 
dogs,  for  the  preservation  of  refinement  and  culture  is 
woman's  foremost  work.  Women  are  among  the  truly  great 
artists  of  the  world ;  some  of  them  are  great  musicians,  many 
of  them  great  fiction  writers.  This  is  because  women  have 
the  gift  of  outpouring  their  souls,  and  art  in  any  form  is  the 
outpouring  of  feeling,  of  sentiment,  of  soul.  Place  the  creature 
so  endowed  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  and  clatter  of  the  busi- 
ness world,  where  only  hard  reality  exists,  and  you  distort 
nature  and  demand  an  impossible  service.  In  undertakings 
where  social,  school,  philanthropic,  and  economic  problems 
have  to  be  solved,  women  easily  outstrip  men  in  their  zeal 
and  efficiency. 

Woman's  time  upon  earth  has  been  as  long  as  man's 
and  man  has  not  always  sought  to  subjugate  and  enslave  the 
opposite  sex.  But  in  spite  of  all  her  opportunities  woman's 
progress  has  been  very  slow.  Says  Selma  Lagerlof,  the 
famous  Swedish  writer :  "I  know  that  the  women  before  our 
time  did  not  fritter  away  their  lives  as  playing  children, 
but  worked.  I  look  at  paintings  and  engravings,  pictures  of 
old  women  of  olden  times.  Their  faces  are  haggard  and 
stern;  their  hands  rough  and  bony.  They  had  their  strug- 
gles and  their  interests.  What  have  they  done?  And  she 
finds  no  answer  in  the  universal  reply:  'All  that  we  strove 
for  was  to  make  a  good  home.'  For  the  home  these  women 
of  yore  have  been  great;  for  the  home  they  have  also  been 
petty." 

WHEN  A  WOMAN  BECOMES  DANGEROUS 

THE  shortcomings  of  the  woman  in  business  are  largely 
those  of  perspective.  Generally  she  can  gauge  present- 
day  conditions  to  a  nicety ;  but  she  seems  incapable  of  giving 
thought  to  conditions  a  year  from  now,  and  big  business  is 
planned  for  the  future.    As  a  bargainer,  woman  is  often  sub- 
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lime,  but  she  strangely  lacks  audacity  in  planning.  Usually 
a  good  lieutenant  she  is  rarely  a  good  captain.  Her  will, 
her  energy  and  her  interest  are  a  valuable  asset  to  her  em- 
ployer, but  they  have  to  be  accepted  with  the  limitations  that 
go  with  intensity.  Woman  is  a  natural  partisan  in  every  walk 
of  life.  Her  instincts,  inherited  from  cave  dwelling  ances- 
tors, are  to  stick  uncompromisingly  to  her  own  people,  to  fight 
for  her  own  side  and  to  fight  fiercely,  blindly.  To  take  sides 
is  as  natural  as  breathing  with  her.  She  regards  the  wide 
world  as  something  ranged  over  on  the  other  side  of  her  own 
and  employer's  interests ;  competition  is  something  to  be  com- 
batted  with  bitter  hostility.  Luckily  for  business  as  a  whole, 
the  thousands  of  women  and  girls  engaged  in  it  follow  purely 
routine  work.  But  give  a  woman  a  little  authority,  pay  her 
a  decent  salary,  and  she  immediately  becomes  a  dangerous 
partisan,  dangerous  to  herself  and  her  employers,  her  very 
virtues  of  loyalty  and  zeal  making  her  so. 

Viewed  from  a  common-sense  standpoint  the  business 
woman  is  in  business  because  she  has  to  be,  because  she  has  to 
earn  her  living;  shrewd  men  of  affairs  have  found  out  where 
and  how  to  employ  women  where  their  peculiar  talents  will 
be  developed  most  profitably  to  those  who  pay  them.  The 
mushy  talk  of  woman's  refining  influence  in  executive  busi- 
ness has  no  foundation  in  fact.  She  does  not  go  into  business 
for  the  sheer  excitement  of  competing  with  men  and  demon- 
strating her  superiority.  The  motive  that  drives  a  woman 
to  work  in  office,  store  or  factory  is  precisely  the  same  motive 
that  drives  a  man  into  the  same  places — the  need  of  money. 
Any  other  explanation  is  pure  buncombe  and  subterfuge. 
As  a  revolutionary  and  progressive  influence  in  Big  Business, 
woman  is  an  absolutely  negligible  quantity ;  that  she  has  made 
herself  indispensable,  an  integral  and  necessary  factor  in 
every  department  of  industry  and  commerce  cannot  be  demon- 
strated; that  in  great  undertakings  she  is,  as  a  class,  an  im- 
portant agent  or  a  dominant  figure,  no  one,  with  knowledge  of 
modern  business,  would  be  rash  enough  to  maintain.  Woman 
in  business  has  not  proved  herself  man's  equal,  and  to  just 
that  extent  she  is  a  failure. 


WARSAW  OF  TODAY 

WILL  POLAND  GRASP  HER  NEW-FOUND 
OPPORTUNITIES? 

By  H.  De  Wissen 

TO  us  Poland  is  not  a  name  wholly  strange.  In  school- 
days we  read  of  Pulaski,  that  Pole  who  helped  us  to 
gain  independence  from  England;  more  recently  we 
perhaps  saw,  assuredly  heard  of,  that  febrile,  fuzzy-haired 
Pole  who  played  the  piano  so  feverishly  and  also  lectured 
so  feverishly.  One  refers  to  Paderewski,  today  a  political 
power  in  the  land  of  the  White  Eagle.  But  do  we  know 
the  Poles,  understand  them?  What  of  that  city  on  the 
Vistula,  their  capital,  which  reflects  them  with  mirror-like 
clearness — wonderful  Warsaw?  Perchance  there  lies  about 
us  a  magic  carpet  which  will  bear  us  across  Europe  to  the 
land  of  the  White  Eagle,  flanked  by  the  eastern  frontiers 
of  Germany  and  what  was  Imperial  Austria  and  by  the  many 
groping  governments  which  the  masters  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference carved  into  being  from  the  remnants  of  Slavish  and 
Teutonic  despotism.  Perhaps  were  we  to  give  our  fancies 
flight  we  could  follow  the  arch  of  the  rainbow  and  come 
down  to  find  the  pot  of  gold,  which  is  Warsaw,  a  treasure 
trove  of  interest.  Let  us  try — they  are  worth  meeting,  these 
Poles  in  their  age-old  city — 

At  last  the  sun  has  broken  through  the  gray-ringed 
dreariness  of  sky  that  is  over  Poland  and  over  all  Russia 
beyond,  and,  framed  in  our  train  window,  the  unrolling  pan- 
orama of  the  countryside  ever  draws  Warsaw  nearer.  Mile 
upon  mile  of  pine  forest,  domains  that  were  the  Tzar's, 
brooding  places,  abysmally  still,  shadowed  and  mysterious 
and  giving  forth  no  sign  of  life,  save  now  and  then  along 
the  wretched  road  which  skirts  their  edge,  a  wagon  crawls — 
a  clumsy  wagon  drawn  by  a  shaggy  little  wiry  horse  with 
a  wooden  yoke  from  which  swings  a  bell.  Its  driver  is  a 
rugged  Polish  farmer  wide  of  shoulders  and  stolid  of  face. 
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We  come  upon  a  village,  a  place  of  thatched  houses  built 
around  a  great  church  with  gaily  painted  cupolas  and  gilded 
dome — a  village  whose  main  street  is  unpaved,  a  wallow  of 
mud,  whose  wooden  sidewalks  are  elevated  on  piles,  little 
planked  roads  above  a  mire — while  the  sun  catching  the 
church  dome  glints  back  its  golden  tones.  And  we  see  strong, 
broad-hipped  peasant  women  with  many  colored  kerchiefs 
wound  around  their  swarthy  and  abundant  hair ;  women  with 
red  and  yellow  and  green  shawls  draping  from  sturdy 
shoulders.  We  see  tall  booted  men  whose  tastes  run  to 
beards  and  peaked  caps  of  fur,  although  winter  is  not  here; 
and  shuffling  in  among  them  as  the  passing  of  our  train  fills 
the  village  street  with  people  move  men  in  black  flowing  robes 
and  tall  stovepipe  hats,  men  now  silent,  now  muttering,  men 
with  never  the  cheery  face  of  our  American  clergy,  rather 
apostles  of  gloom  from  the  gold-domed  church  which  is  not 
quite  vis-a-vis  to  the  other  only  pretentious  building  of  the 
village — the  vodka  shop. 

They  suggest  a  story,  those  two,  the  dazzling  church  and 
the  dazzling  vodka  shop,  a  story,  alas !  that  is  only  too  true 
of  Poland,  Russia,  Roumania  and  some  other  of  those  myster- 
ious, part-Eastern,  part- Western  lands  of  Europe  where  for 
centuries  the  intellect  of  the  masses  has  been  stunted  by  being 
plied  with  alcohol  and  superstition,  with  disintegration  and 
fear  of  hell,  dealt  out  to  them  by  the  Few  through  their 
jackals.  It  was  a  fundamental  of  governing  policy  in  these 
stricken  lands  that  a  people  soaked  in  religion  and  booze 
is  not  apt  to  revolt  and  that  the  seats  of  the  mighty  may  deal 
with  them  as  they  like.  All  of  which  was  working  out  quite 
nicely  until  the  war  woke  up  peoples  by  the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions. Armies  had  to  be  sober  and  when  men  are  sober  they 
are  inclined  to  ponder  over  things;  likewise  it  was  rather 
difficult  for  these  masses  of  people  to  reconcile  that  which  had 
been  taught  them  in  their  gold-domed  churches — that  Christ 
loves  the  supine,  the  contented,  the  be-happy-no-matter-how- 
little-you-have ;  it  was  difficult  for  them  to  reconcile  that 
Christian  meekness  with  the  killing  of  men  in  droves  in  the 
name  of  the  Christ.    And  so  out  of  the  misery  of  it  all  there 
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came  a  gain  for  mankind — mankind  was  waking  up.    But  one 
digresses. 

A   PICTURESQUE  OLD   CITY 

GETTING  on  the  train  back  on  the  track  once  more  and 
pushing  on  toward  Warsaw,  we  see  the  pine  forests 
suddenly  give  way  and  there  are  the  flat  yellow  fields  which 
are  Poland's  at  harvest  time,  leagues  of  them,  a  country  as 
flat  as  a  table  and  crossed  with  sandy  roads,  confessing  to 
the  claim  of  the  geologists  that  the  sea  once  upon  a  time  had 
its  bottom  there.  Another  village,  the  houses  somewhat 
more  pretentious  here — the  flash  of  its  name  as  the  train 
passes  the  dirty  station,  GRODISK — then  more  flat  country, 
green,  here  and  there,  with  forests — then  the  spires  and 
cupolas  of  Warsaw. 

From  Warsaw  station  we  drive  in  a  victoria  drawn  by 
high-  stepping  horses  down  the  very  broad  Jerusalamer  Allee 
toward  the  massive  bridge  of  the  Tsar's  that  spans  the  Vistula 
— a  vista  of  cafes,  their  awnings  and  little  tables  encroaching 
upon  wide  sidewalks  shaded  by  beautiful  trees;  we  see  mod- 
ern gray-stoned  buildings  in  the  German  style.  At  the  corner 
of  the  Nowy  Swiat,  the  city's  principal  thoroughfare,  we  turn 
off,  driving  parallel  to  the  river  up  into  the  ancient  piles  of 
stones  suggesting  Roman  palaces;  we  pass  shops,  their  win- 
dows brilliantly  decorated,  and  colorful  restaurants.  The 
Nowy  Swiat  unexpectedly  opens  into  little  grass-carpeted 
squares  where  sit  the  stone  statues  of  famous  Poles — of 
Copernicus,  of  kings  whom  time  has  made  "great"  in  the  eyes 
of  the  people.  And  in  front  of  a  very  modern  hotel,  the 
Bristol — which  by  the  way  Paderewski  bought  after  some 
golden  tours  on  the  American  concert  stage — we  stop  and 
presently  are  whisked  to  our  room  in  an  elevator  made  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

Our  room  has  a  balcony  and  we  pause  there  briefly  to 
gaze  across  the  city.  Over  there  on  the  other  shore  of  the 
Vistula  lies  dingy  Praga,  a  suburb  of  Warsaw  where  dwell 
almost  two  hundred  thousand  Jews.  A  sluggish  stream, 
the  Vistula,  winding  down  a  flat  country  to  Warsaw  and 
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crawling  through  the  mud  flats  beyond.  Not  a  ferry,  such 
as  we  know  it,  between  Warsaw  and  Praga,  only  ugly  flat- 
bottomed  scows,  poled  and  paddled  across  the  river,  loaded  to 
the  water's  edge  with  the  bearded  people  of  Praga,  returning 
to  their  homes  after  a  day  of  bartering  and  trading  in  the 
market  places  and  poorer  shops  of  Warsaw. 

Our  gaze  coming  back  to  the  city,  we  see  the  outlines  of 
narrow  mediaeval  streets  twisting  between  houses  that  are  cen- 
turies old.  There,  delicate  spires  make  a  lacy  tracery  against 
the  sky.  Gothic  reminiscences  of  the  days  when  Poland  was 
Great — that  time  before  an  evil  Prussian  King,  a  tyrant 
Czar  and  a  scheming  Austrian  Empress  partitioned  the  great- 
ness of  the  land  among  them,  while  other  Great  Powers 
having  little  land-looting  schemes  of  their  own  up  their  sleeves 
smiled  cynically  and  said  "Hands  Ofif!"  All  of  which  was 
the  Europe  of  old. 

Flagrantly  colorful,  above  the  gray  roofed  city,  although 
self-conscious  and  absurd  in  the  glory  of  the  setting  sun, 
rise  the  inevitable  profusion  of  onion  towers  and  bowl-domed 
churches,  enameled  red  or  blue  or  lozenged  in  that  mad 
ecstacy  of  decoration,  which  is  Eastern  and  Southeastern 
Europe's.  There,  through  the  trees  of  the  park,  the  great 
facades  of  institutions,  sweeps  of  stone  an  eighth  of  a  mile 
long,  which  is  an  influence  on  building  that  comes  from  Russia 
— influencing,  too,  Warsaw's  vast  parks  and  its  broad  Jerus- 
alamer  boulevard.  And  over  there,  the  Jewish  quarter  of  the 
city,  a  place  of  huddled  and  rotting  buildings,  of  streets 
choked  with  people  from  curb  to  curb.  Over  there  the  places 
of  worship  do  not  rise  pretentiously  against  the  sky;  rather 
they  suggest  deliberate  unobtrusiveness. 

Warsaw's  temperamental  people 

WHAT  of  Warsaw's  people  ?  They  are  Poles,  Russians 
and  Jews.  Before  the  war  there  was  a  powerful  ele- 
ment of  German  shopkeepers  and  financial  men ;  and  they  are 
creeping  back  now.  Poland — Warsaw — conjures  up  visions 
of  people  dancing  and  playing  music  and  writing  poetry  until 
they  are  faint.    To  many  it  connotes  a  wildly  excitable,  tern- 
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peramental  people  who  think  and  talk  of  little  else  save  music 
and  the  arts.  Look  at  all  the  Polish  musicians  we  have  in 
America — all  the  Polish  pianists  and  fiddlers.  Yes,  there  is 
a  deep  attachment  for  the  arts  in  Warsaw. 

Let  us  orient  ourselves  upon  the  Pole.  He  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  patriotic  nationalities  in  Europe.  He  is  an 
aggressive  nationalist.  Perhaps  this  is  because  his  was  once 
a  great  country,  that  it  lived  for  much  more  than  a  century 
under  various  despotic  yokes,  denied  its  own  government, 
that  it  clung  tenaciously  to  its  fight  for  freedom  and  that  now, 
having  gained  it,  Poland  is  experiencing  something  common- 
place to  us,  but  an  utter  innovation  to  the  present  generation 
of  Poles — a  Poland  that  is  governed  by  themselves.  Where- 
in lies  the  reason  for  their  intense  nationalism.  Now  of 
course  a  nation  must  be  saturated  with  nationalism,  must 
have  passed  through  that  period  of  sticking-out-your-chest, 
feeling  your  oats,  which  was  our  own  just  before  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  before  it  can  think  or  feel  internationally; 
before  it  can  seriously  concern  itself  with  peoples  of  the  earth 
other  than  its  own.  Which  explains  much  of  the  national 
psychology  of  Poland  today — not  to  mention  Czecho  Slovakia 
or  Jugo  Slavonia. 

But  it  is  this  fierce  nationalism  of  the  Pole  that  has 
stood  him  in  good  stead  today.  Did  he  not  possess  this  pas- 
sionate love  for  his  reborn  nation  he  would  have  permitted 
it  to  yield  to  the  influences  of  Russian  Bolshevism.  Lenine 
made  a  terrific  attempt  to  percolate  Bolshevistic  doctrines  into 
Poland  and,  had  he  succeeded,  the  Red  ravage  might  have 
swept  across  Europe.  Polish  nationalism  stood  as  a  barrier 
between  Bolshevism  and  Western  Europe. 

This  intense  nationalism  of  the  Pole  makes  him  somewhat 
careless  of  the  viewpoints  of  others.  When  he  was  under 
the  Russian  yoke  his  hand  was  raised,  of  course,  against  the 
Russian,  but  it  was  raised  against  the  Jews  of  Warsaw,  as 
well.  When,  during  the  war,  the  Pole  fell  under  the  German 
yoke  his  hand  was,  of  course,  raised  against  the  German. 
Now  that  the  war  is  at  an  end  his  hand  is  raised  against  any 
other  nationality  which  holds  land  which  he  judges  was  a 
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part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland.  Ah,  those  ancient 
kingdoms,  those  historical  traditions  that  are  handed  down — 
what  curses !  So  today  without  actually  being  at  war  in  the 
field  against  all  its  neighbors,  Poland  believes  that  they  are 
all  including  within  their  frontiers  land  that  once  belonged 
to  some  Polish  king  or  other.  How  that  old  king  came  by  it  is 
of  course  a  topic  one  never  discusses.  And  there  will  be 
this  assertive  super-nationalism  in  Poland  and  the  advance  of 
the  world  will  be  held  back  just  that  much  until  ancient  glories 
are  forgotten  and  the  people  get  down  to  good  hard  work 
and  produce  with  their  hands  instead  of  with  their  mouths. 
Now  we  have  nothing  but  liking  for  the  Polish  people 
and,  in  recording  what  we  have,  one  can  but  remark  the 
pity  of  the  "glories  of  history"  ever  being  available  as 
material,  the  use  of  which  by  clever  rabble  rousers  and  poli- 
ticians distorts  the  fine  things  of  a  people's  mind  with  selfish 
pride  in  national  aggrandizement.  Perhaps  the  great  lesson 
of  America,  that  we  fought  a  war  against  militarism  to  end 
war  and  took  no  gain  for  winning  it — while  every  other 
nation  grabbed,  as  of  old — will  seep  into  the  minds  of  Euro- 
pean nationals.  The  signs  are,  that  it  is  slowly  reaching  the 
peoples — although,  of  course,  the  politicians,  the  "states- 
men" are  blind  to  it  all.  All  of  which  applies  to  the  Poles, 
to  Warsaw  quite  directly. 

POLISH  PASSION  FOR  SELF-REVELATION 

POLES  love  to  talk.  In  the  cafes  I  have  seen  and  sat 
among  them  when  they  were  in  a  state  of  intoxication 
brought  on  entirely  by  talk.  There  happened  to  be  nothing 
stronger  on  the  tables  than  tea  in  steaming  samovars  which 
they  drank  in  great  quantities  talking  loudly  and  earnestly  the 
while.  The  Pole  has  a  burning  passion  for  self-revelation. 
He  deals  exhaustively  in  introspection,  in  analysis  of  himself 
which  he  turns  inside  out,  with  pride,  to  his  friends — or  in 
a  cafe  to  whomsoever  will  listen  to  him.  He  likes  to  talk  of 
his  "soul"  and  indulges  this  like  whenever  occasion  offers. 
There  is  something  mysterious  to  the  Western  mind  in  Polish, 
Russian,  Slavonic  minds.    Their  minds  seem  to  be  the  richest 
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in  "new  ideas."  In  Warsaw  they  have  a  careless  way  of 
sweeping  aside  conventions  to  which  the  Westerner,  partic- 
ularly the  American  and  the  Englishman,  has  not  been  inured. 
Not  that  the  Poles  are  immoral  people — Goodness,  no !  We 
have  done  quite  enough  European  peoples  that  injustice  with- 
out adding  Poland  to  the  list.  But  the  point  is,  that  if  a  Pole 
wants  to  do  something  he  does  it  and  what  you  or  I  may  think 
is  not  of  the  slightest  importance — should  he  even  as  much 
as  give  that  a  thought.  Also,  the  Pole  is  very  frank,  re- 
freshingly frank,  except  of  course  when  he  is  talking  politics. 
Warsaw  is  ever  throbbing  with  politics.  In  the  restaurants, 
the  cafes  and  in  private  homes  the  cigarette-laden  air  hums 
with  talk  of  politics  and  of  revelation  of  self.  One  does  not 
find  the  assertive  discussions  of  the  arts,  of  literature,  of 
painting,  of  music  that  one  would  expect.  Unlike  our  own 
"intellectuals"  the  Poles  take  these  things  for  granted.  They 
have  been  cultured  a  long  time. 

There  is  nothing  particularly  romantic  about  the  Pole. 
He  is  much  too  frugal  for  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
Poles  vie  with  the  French  in  being  the  most  assiduous  money 
chasers  in  Europe.  And  what  is  more  they  save  their  money. 
One  sees  in  Warsaw  none  of  the  lavish  spending  of  money 
that  is  Paris',  Berlin's,  Buda-Pesth's  or  Bucharest's.  One 
does  observe  a  very  comfortable,  very  charming,  very 
picturesque  life,  brimming  with  good  food  and  drink,  un- 
marred  by  drunkenness  or  the  noticeable  use  of  rouge  and 
crayons.  Warsaw  life  is  rather  family  life  lived  out  of  the 
home  as  well  as  in  it.  The  Pole  does  not  keep  as  close  to 
the  hearth  as  does  your  bourgeois  Frenchman.  He  likes  to 
talk  too  much  and  the  cafes  are  the  places  where  he  does  his 
talking.  Perhaps,  did  the  Pole  not  venerate  so  much  the 
"glorious  past  of  Poland"  and  "my  soul,"  he  would  have  time 
to  advance  his  country  a  little  more  economically.  What  in- 
dustries there  are  in  Warsaw,  the  Germans  were  at  the  bot- 
tom of. 

SOME  POLISH   CHARACTERISTICS 

THE  Pole  is  a  curious  contradiction.    He  is  shrewd  and 
has  a  keen  nose  for  money,  but  he  would  much  rather 
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take  you,  the  stranger,  from  America  to  the  quaint  square  in 
his  city  which  goes  back  to  the  tenth  century  and  point  out 
that  gabled  building  saying,  "The  family  living  there  have 
been  wine  merchants  for  nine  centuries.  The  business  never 
went  out  of  the  family" — than  he  would  to  take  you  to  some 
very  modern  factory  and  say,  "A  thousand  men  work  there 
and  they  are  earning  enough,  so  that  each  is  buying  his  own 
home,  month  by  month/ '  Yet  it  is  that  blend  in  the  Pole  of 
the  commercial  and  a  love  for  the  arts  and  the  antiquities,  be 
they  in  architecture  or  customs,  that  makes  Warsaw  the 
charming  place  it  is. 

We  were  sitting  in  one  of  those  delightfully  intimate 
restaurants  on  the  Nowy  Swiat  eating  bigots,  that  Polish  dish 
into  the  cooking  of  which  goes  rice,  veal  and  a  marvelous 
sauce,  mysterious  and  delightful,  and  washing  it  down  with 
a  fruit  wine  that  was  about  2.75  strong  and  listening  to  the 
violins  strumming  and  squalling  that  furious  music  which  is 
Poland's,  when  my  friend  said:  "We  do  not  like  the  Jews 
because  they  are  not  in  key  with  Polish  aspirations.  We 
like  the  Russians  better  than  the  Jews,  because  they  let  us 
have  our  own  way  a  lot.  We  don't  like  the  Germans  because 
they  are  a  disciplined  people  and  also  cannot  be  trusted — 
they  made  too  much  money  here  at  our  expense.,, 

"Whom  do  you  like?"  I  asked. 

"Frenchmen — they  understand  us.  Americans — they 
have  been  very  kind  to  us." 

Understanding  the  Pole — a  problem?  He  is  violently 
nationalistic  but  not  militaristic.  Only  peoples  who  are  docile, 
who  will  meekly  swallow  what  those  in  the  high  places  extend 
on  a  spoon  for  them,  are  liable  to  militarism.  The  Pole  is  by 
nature  an  opportunist.  He  may  be  "against  the  world," 
which  is  quite  all  right,  for  he  takes  it  out  in  talk.  He  is  well 
aware  of  his  ego — not  that  he  is  an  idiot  ever  prattling  about 
how  wonderful  he  is.  I  have  heard  conversations  in  the 
smoking  compartments  of  Pullmans  among  our  own  business 
men,  that  a  Pole  would  deem  truly  gauche.  No,  the  Pole 
takes  out  his  ego  in  talking  about  himself,  not  about  his 
material  success,  how  clever  he  is,  but  about  his  soul.    And  if 
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you  do  not  try  to  understand  him,  if  you  look  bored  he 
judges  you  rude  and  is  done  with  you — for  introspection  is  a 
pretty  serious  pastime  in  Warsaw. 

He  is  keen  about  money  making ;  he  is  not  extravagant ; 
he  saves  all  he  can;  and  he  is  not  stingy.  He  is  witty,  far, 
far  more  impulsive  than  Frenchmen,  and  more  romantic — 
not,  however,  as  romantic  as  the  average  American  youth  of 
today.  He  is  easily  offended  and  is  genuinely  angry  where 
a  Frenchman's  anger  will  effervesce  on  the  surface.  At 
heart  he  is  a  royalist  although  it  would  be  a  considerable  job 
to  find  today  the  descendant  of  the  last  Polish  dynasty  and 
satisfy  everyone  that  he  belonged  on  the  throne.  No,  there 
is  little  chance  of  Poland  going  back  into  the  kingdom  busi- 
ness. The  democratic  form  of  government  has  given  the 
Poles  too  much  of  a  chance  to  talk  in  public  and  to  play  poli- 
tics, both  being  pastimes  that  they  love. 

THE  WARSAW  JEWS  A  PROBLEM 

THE  vast  number  of  Jews  in  Warsaw  are  a  problem. 
They  will  be  kept  in  poverty  by  the  Poles  just  as  they 
were,  under  the  old  regime,  by  Poles  and  Russians  holding 
common  cause.  Not  in  our  generation  will  the  Poles  assimi- 
late the  Jews  into  their  national  life,  as  we  have  into  ours. 
I  have  walked  the  streets  and  idled  in  the  bazaars  of  these 
Jewish  quarters  in  Warsaw  and  across  the  river  in  Praga. 
They  were  overcrowded  places,  children  and  elders  crowded 
into  small  rooms,  and  of  course  quite  filthy.  Most  of  them 
seemed  undernourished.  Every  Friday  at  noon  the  houses  in 
the  Jewish  quarter  become  agitated  with  preparations  for 
their  Sabbath.  Refuse  that  has  been  collecting  the  week  long 
indoors  is  dumped  into  the  yard;  great  buckets  of  hot  water 
appear  and  the  air  fills  with  the  rhythmic  singing  of  Jewish 
women  as  they  work  with  brushes,  mops  and  brooms  scouring 
the  home.  Finally  the  children  and  their  elders  take  the 
weekly  bath  and  a  spirit  of  happiness  moves  abroad  in  the 
quarter.  All  the  shops  close  early ;  the  men  chat  in  the  streets 
on  their  way  home ;  the  women  put  on  their  best  and  go  out 
on  the  sidewalk  to  gossip.    The  carpets  are  rolled  up  to  reveal 
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the  white  floor  which  is  always  hidden  save  on  the  Sabbath 
and  the  feast  days.  Then  the  oldest  woman  of  each  house 
seals  the  oven,  the  candles  are  lit  for  Candle  Prayer  and  on 
the  table  are  placed  the  Sabbath  loaf,  a  flask  of  wine  and  a 
kiddush  cup.  And,  as  darkness  falls,  from  every  Jewish 
home  candle-light  glimmers,  signifying  to  those  who  know  the 
sign  that  the  spirit  of  God  abides  therein.  *  *  *  While  not 
a  mile  away  in  the  cafes  of  the  Nowy  Swiat  pale,  super- 
refined  Polish  Intellectuals  are  arguing  fine  ethical  points 
over  steaming  glasses  of  tea;  while  along  the  Jerusalamer 
Allee  pretty  Polish  girls  of  a  lighter  world  are  strolling 
and  coyly  smiling,  if  the  evening  be  pleasant  and  their  mood 
in  tune.  *  *  *  While  in  the  great  houses  of  the  city  the 
great  Polish  landlords  of  the  farming  sections  look  over 
their  books  and  decide  what  rents  to  raise  and  what  new  per- 
centages to  claim  on  shares. 

Yes,  Poland  is  ridden  with  its  landed  nobility.  Too  many 
of  its  people  are  grubbing  along  on  too  little.  Too  many  of 
its  shops  are  owned  by  foreigners ;  too  many  of  its  Jews  will 
slave  for  a  few  pennies  and  keep  wages  down.  Too  little  of 
its  own  money  is  going  into  industry  and  too  much  foreign 
monev  is  in  control. 

WARSAW  AND  ITS  PEOPLE  A  DELIGHT 

BUT  the  new  freedom  that  is  Poland's  will  work  to  rectify 
these  things.  In  the  meantime  the  city  has  its  same  old 
charms — and  in  the  winter  when  the  snow  flies  in  great  clouds 
over  the  Vistula  and  carpets  the  Nowy  Swiat  for  the  belled 
sleighs;  and  there  are  pretty  cheeks,  pink  with  the  cold,  to 
be  seen  in  the  cafes  where  the  glasses  of  tea  and  the  plates 
of  delicious  buns  are  waiting — and  endless  conversation  and 
displays  of  Polish  "souls" — ah,  that  is  Warsaw !  And  then 
a  Polish  dinner,  which  begins  with  astonishing  salt  fishes  and 
salads  of  many  kinds  and  ends  with  tea,  still  more  tea.  Then 
to  fare  forth  along  the  Swiat  where  the  shop  windows  are 
brilliant  with  light  and  frosted  with  the  cold  and  enticing 
with  examples  of  delicate  working  of  embroidery  and  silver 
which  is  Poland's ;  then  to  drop  in  perhaps  at  the  opera,  where 
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all  Warsaw,  rich  and  poor,  goes  temporarily  mad  with  joy 
or  to  stroll  into  that  theatre  in  an  alley  off  the  Swiat,  a  rough 
looking  place,  in  the  front  of  which  a  great  red  arc-lamp 
hangs,  but  where  you  can  see  astonishingly  good  acting.  And 
then  to  know  that  you  can  drop  in  most  any  home,  in  which 
you  are  acquainted,  without  being  invited  no  matter  what 
hour  it  may  be — this,  however,  within  some  reason ;  although 
there  are  Warsaw  families  that  make  a  specialty  of  keeping 
open  house  from  midnight  to  five  in  the  morning,  to  which 
come  folks  to  smoke,  drink  tea  and  talk — oh,  the  talk,  miles 
of  it ! 

Meet  the  Pole  half  way,  be  tolerant  of  his  absurdly  ag- 
gressive nationalism;  respect  his  wish  to  reveal  to  you  his 
soul;  forgive  his  little  petty  economies.  See  his  fine  pride, 
his  ideals,  his  deep-rooted  culture  and  his  open  generosity 
in  big  things  and  you  will  find  Warsaw,  its  people,  a  delight, 
and  will  be  much  richer  in  life  for  having  come  to  know  them. 
For  they  are  excitable  and  lovable ;  they  are  selfish  and  they 
are  generous,  they  are  bombastic  and  they  are  modest.  They 
are  people  of  paradoxes.  A  brutal  old  Prussian  once  called 
them  "politically  undisciplined  children" — which  indicates 
that  he  was  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that  the  Poles  would 
never  stand  for  a  disciplined,  namely,  a  militaristic  state. 

And  their  beloved  Warsaw  is  alive  with  paradoxes  too, 
from  the  somber  garmented  Jew  who  steps  out  of  the  scow 
from  Praga  with  a  squawking  goose  under  his  arm,  to  the 
beautifully  gowned  and  really  beautiful  Polish  woman  who 
happens  to  be  clattering  across  the  Bridge  of  the  Tsar  at  the 
same  moment  in  her  private  carriage.  Or  that  ancient  Gothic 
palace  of  the  old  Polish  kings  and  the  very  modern  apartment 
house  not  a  stone's  throw  away.  Or  the  beggars  that  fill  the 
park  and  the  gold-domed  church  with  the  blue  and  white 
towers  and  the  windows  with  jewels,  up  at  which  they  look, 
while  praying  for  alms  and  forgetting  the  gospel  of  work. 


THE  GOLDEN  BEE 
By  Jeannette  Marks 

"But  if  I  yield,"  she  said  in  her  distress, 
"What  will  Love  think  of  me  and  of  my  pride?" 

"Oh,  Sweet,  how  will  you  comfort  me  and  bless 
And  bring  me  peace!    Why  should  I  be  denied?" 

"Suppose  we  come  together,  touch  and  kiss, 
What  hand  in  hand,"  she  said,  "can  make  us  one?" 

"Your  eyes,"  he  said,  "your  breast,  your  lips  and  this. 
See  how  the  golden  bee  sucks  and  is  done, 

Content  upon  his  fragrant  wonderway!" 
"Ah,  yes,"  she  cried,  "but  is  the  bee's  hour  mine?" 

"Yet  come!"  he  begged.    "For  this  one  windswept  day 
You  play  the  flower  tossing  in  sunshine, 

"And  I,  your  Wanderer,  your  golden  bee!" 

"Now  come,"  she  wept,  "Love,  come,  thrust  deep  and  sing 

"While  you  draw  all  my  pent-up  life  from  me!" 
So  did  they  meet  and  search  and  swing  and  cling ; 

So  were  they  one — that  golden  bee  and  flower. 
Then  did  the  wind  break  off  the  flower's  head. 

The  golden  bee  sang  as  he  fell,  "My  hour !" 
She  cried,  "My  love,  my  Wanderer  is  sped !" 
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A  "CLOSE  UP"  OF  CALI- 
FORNIA 

By  John  Bruce  Mitchell 


O 


NE  descends  from  the  snow-strewn  crests  of  tower- 
ing mountains  to  fat  plains  and  valleys,  to  lonely 
deserts  purpled  with  sage,  to  gay  beaches  and  surf- 
bathing — in  California.  "Our  State  has  everything,"  a 
Native  Son  told  me,  and  with  a  sweep  of  his  arm  he  indi- 
cated mountain  tops,  fruit  valleys,  the  booming  Pacific;  and 
then,  "Per  acre  our  harvest  is  several  times  larger  than  the 
East.  Think  of  our  mines,  our  shipping,  our  movies.  I'll 
tell  you,  man,  this  is  the  one  place  in  America  to  live."  Inno- 
cently enough,  I  had  asked  a  Native  Son  a  few  questions 
about  California. 

Of  course,  you  know  what  a  Native  Son  is.  Before 
we  visited  California  we  were  under  the  impression  that  a 
Native  Son  is  a  person  born  in  that  State.  But  nay!  A 
Native  Son  is  one  who  was  not  born  in  California;  rather 
one  who  at  the  tender  age  of  thirty  goes  there  to  live.  Mostly 
he  comes  from  the  Middle  West,  from  Kansas,  Iowa, 
Nebraska;  generally  he  is  to  be  identified  by  his  leaning  for 
the  following  milestones  of  conversation : 

"Aren't  you  glad  you're  in  California?  It  must  be  ter- 
rible weather  back  East  .  .  .  Yes,  this  is  the  Golden  State 
.  .  .  We  Native  Sons,  of  course,"  etc.  .  .  .  "You  know 
at  one  time  California  was  a  nation  .  .  .  Now  we  Califor- 
nians  regard,"  etc  .  .  .  "A  Californian  will  be  the  next  Presi- 
dent." 

And  just  as  California's  mountains  contrast  with  its 
deserts  and  with  its  very  beautiful  seashore,  so  do  its  Native 
Sons  contrast  with  its  real  Calif  ornians,  with  its  sons  actually 
born  there.  You  can  discern  the  real  Californian  negatively. 
He  never  breathes  deep  and  says,  "This  is  God's  country." 
You  can  discern  him  positively  if  you  say  "Frisco."     The 
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abbreviation  riles  a  real  Calif ornian.  Even  the  most  timorous 
one  will  suggest:  "You  don't  say  York,  now,  do  you?  You 
say  New  York.    Our  city  is  San  Fran-cis-co." 

And  broadly  the  Native  Sons  have  their  habitat  and  the 
Californians  have  theirs.  More  broadly,  you  find  Native 
Sons  in  southern  California  centering  around  Los  Angeles; 
you  find  Californians  based  upon  San  Francisco  to  the  north, 
to  the  east,  to  the  south — as  far  south  as  Santa  Barbara. 
For  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  are  totally  different. 
Theirs  are  differing  municipal  personalities;  for  the  person- 
alities of  their  people  are  different. 

We  came  into  California,  down  from  Salt  Lake,  across 
Nevada — where  it  is  a  crime  punishable  by  law  to  sell  a 
cigarette — climbed  over  mountains  which  the  Infinite  must 
have  given  California  to  keep  out  Nevada  laws,  and  came 
down  to  the  desert — the  arid  Mojave  with  rankly  growing 
oases  of  cactus  and  sage,  unfit  succor  for  man  or  beast.  And 
then  we  crossed  the  plains,  those  dry  plains  that  irrigation 
reclaimed  from  the  sun;  and  so  on  into  a  fat,  oil-soiled  land 
a-bloom  with  the  extravagance  of  tropical  nature — then  into 
Los  Angeles.  "Los,"  the  Native  Sons  call  it ;  and  their  news- 
papers call  them  "Angelos." 

California's  miracle  city 

LOS  ANGELES  impressed  me  as  being  a  bit  of  the  Mid- 
dle West  set  down  in  a  semi-tropical  atmosphere. 
Which  is  to  say  that  there  was  an  abundance  of  "honest 
work"  going  on,  retailing  by  determined,  tight-fisted  set- 
tlers who  spoke  of  "business  conditions"  with  every  sale — 
which  is  all  wrong  in  a  dolce  far  niente  climate.  A  city  of 
countless  shops — many  expensive — of  countless  real  estate 
developments,  bungalow  land,  also  signs  proclaiming  farm- 
ing land,  viz.,  sizzling  acres  off  on  the  fringe  of  the  desert 
where  the  water  for  irrigation  would  some  day  be  turned  on ; 
meanwhile  "own  a  little  farm,"  so  much  down;  so  much  a 
month.  A  city  which  seemed  not  to  worry  about  the  num- 
erous Japanese  in  its  midst,  but  one  of  whose  newspapers 
scarcely  lets  a  day  go  by  without  carrying  some  item  calcu- 
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lated  to  raise  race  prejudice.  And  the  Japanese — they  seemed 
unobtrusive  and  inclined  to  mind  their  own  business,  which 
was  to  farm,  operate  cheap  restaurants,  speculate  in  real  es- 
tate, and  sell  Oriental  curios  and  wearing  apparel  to  Occi- 
dentals who  ought  to  know  better. 

There  is  a  decided  brisk-on-the-job  Middle  Western 
spirit  of  "good  business"  in  Los  Angeles,  and  miles  away 
to  the  north  and  east  and  south,  more  Middle  Westerners  are 
tilling  the  land  and  harvesting  bumper  crops  of  alfalfa, 
vegetables  and  fruit,  and  stowing  away  great  bundles  of 
money  in  the  savings  banks.  There  is  little  industry  in  Los 
Angeles.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk  about  industry  and 
banks  and  chambers  of  commerce,  and  various  other  sirens 
are  singing  to  lure  capital  into  manufacturing  there ;  and  the 
Angelos  can  point  to  progress,  for  one  of  the  largest  Ameri- 
can rubber  manufacturers  is  indeed  constructing  a  plant.  But 
Los  Angeles  industry  is  relatively  trifling.  Whence  comes 
then  the  prosperity  of  the  city  ? 

It's  prosperous,  all  right.  Otherwise,  why  the  fine  resi- 
dential streets  lined  with  palms  ?  Palms  cost  money  to  plant ; 
of  course,  nature  never  meant  them  to  grow  in  Los  Angeles. 
The  palms  are  some  of  the  props  the  Angelos  use  for  setting 
the  stage.    And  the  stage?    Just  a  moment. 

Yes,  they're  prosperous  with  their  big  up-to-the-minute 
banks,  with  their  "Fifth  Avenue"  shops,  with  movie  theatres 
downright  staggering  in  their  luxury  and  very  Middle 
Western  in  the  art  of  their  decoration — which  is  to 
say  Japanese,  Gothic  and  Byzantine  merged  into  one.  Where 
does  the  money  come  from  for  all  this  ? 

SELLING  CLIMATE  AND  SCENERY 

WHY  from  you  and  from  me — from  us  who  save  up 
our  pennies  so  that  now  and  then  we  can  travel,  which 
is  to  acquire  wisdom ;  and  from  us  who  now  and  then  slide 
our  quarter  into  the  box-office  of  a  movie  theatre  which  is  to 
inspire  us  with  the  thought,  "I  could  write  a  better  scenario 
than  that."  For  Los  Angeles  is  selling  climate  and  scenery  to 
tourists  and  to  motion-picture  producers.     Oh,  the  Angelos 
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are  apt  to  get  hopping  mad  if  you  tell  them  that,  particularly 
after  they've  talked  to  you  of  "industry"  and  "developments." 
But  that's  the  truth  of  it.  Also,  climate  and  scenery  are  most 
profitable  things  to  sell.  They  don't  cost  anything.  Swit- 
zerland— an  entire  nation — makes  a  living  on  them — as  do 
the  Angelos. 

Analyze  it.  Surely  no  one  in  his  right  mind  would  travel 
across  the  continent  to  Los  Angeles  were  it  not  for  the  scenery 
and  the  climate.  What  else  is  there?  Languorous,  tropical 
life  ?  Seek  it  rather  in  Des  Moines.  Picturesque  native  cos- 
tumes ?  Omaha  just  as  colorful.  But  climate,  where  else  can 
you  bask  in  that  almost  year-round  sunshine  which  is  south- 
ern California's?  Where  else  can  you,  in  half  an  hour's  mo- 
toring, descend  from  a  snow-capped  mountain  to  a  bathing 
beach  and  into  the  surf  in  November  ?  And  a  blanket  neces- 
sary on  the  bed  of  summer  nights — oh,  boy !  Oh,  the  Angelos 
will  deny  it,  but  it's  that  climate  and  Nature's  adornments 
which  are  pouring  the  flood  of  gold  into  their  cash  registers — 
Golden  California! 

Do  you  who  are  suffering  with  a  cold  in  the  head,  which 
is  many  more  of  us  than  not,  know  how  many  days  of  rain 
they  had  in  and  around  Los  Angeles  last  year  ?  Twelve  days 
out  of  three  hundred  and  sixty-five.  Do  you  wonder  that  the 
movie  people  make  the  cross-continental  trek  so  that  they  may 
expose  their  films  to  that  sunshine  ?  Eighty  studios  are  run- 
ning full  blast  on  the  edges  of  Los  Angeles.  Eighty  studios 
devour  millions  and  millions  of  dollars.  Pay  rolls  we  think 
to  be  extravagantly  high  are  met  weekly;  and  this  money  is 
being  spent  right  in  Los  Angeles ;  it  is  pouring  into  the  coffers 
of  the  shopkeepers  from  the  Middle  West  who  have  settled 
there.  And  they  are  spenders,  these  movie  folks,  big  spend- 
ers. They  alone,  even  without  the  tourists,  would  make  Los 
Angeles  very  prosperous.  They  live  by  themselves  in  the 
movie  colony,  a  place  of  bungalows,  and  often  the  high  jinks 
there  shock  the  Middle  Westerners,  who  more  than  any  of 
our  people,  save  New  Englanders,  struggle  against  the  Evil 
One — and  jazz.  But  the  movie  folks  pay  cash,  which  atones 
for  much. 
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And,  if  you  weary  of  Los  Angeles,  nearby  is  Pasadena, 
and  further  south,  San  Diego,  with  their  miles  of  beautiful 
homes.  Delectable  sea  food,  too — lobsters,  like  huge  craw- 
fish, different  from  our  Atlantic  lobster.  And  to  the  east 
and  north,  one  finds  the  oil  fields  of  Bakersfield,  the  valleys 
of  fruit,  and  quaint  Missions  back  in  the  hills.  It's  worth  the 
trip,  every  mile  of  it — provided  you  motor  from  Los  Angeles. 
And  if  you  care  for  Coney  Islands,  they  have  them  close  to 
Los  Angeles.  Venice  and  Ocean  City,  raucous  with  "jazz" 
and  the  cries  of  the  "hot 'dog"  vendors — but  there  is  won- 
derful bathing,  too. 

THE  "PALM  BEACH"  OF  THE  PACIFIC 

AN  easy  motor  drive,  about  a  hundred  miles  up  the  coast, 
and  Santa  Barbara  is  waiting  for  you.  Santa  Barbara 
is  California.  Santa  Barbara  is  short  on  Native  Sons  and 
long  on  atmosphere.  There,  when  we  were  shown  to  our 
room  in  the  Belvidere  at  night,  we  discovered  on  waking  in 
the  morning  that  the  wonderful  Pacific  was  rolling  almost 
beneath  the  windows.  No  unbeautif ul  flats  of  silt,  rank  with 
cat-tails,  at  Santa  Barbara ;  rather  the  green  mountains,  then 
the  little  Spanish  town,  then  a  snow-white  beach  and  the  Pa- 
cific booming  in  between  some  ruggedly  pretty  islands  that 
looked  blue  and  gray  as  the  sun  burned  through  a  thin  veil 
of  fog.  "The  Palm  Beach  of  the  Pacific  Coast,"  they  call 
Santa  Barbara,  the  fashionable  season  beginning  before 
Christmas  and  lasting  through  February.  We  missed  it  by 
a  month  and  were  not  sorry.  For  it  was  fun  to  stroll  along 
the  very  wide  and  very  placid  main  street  and  poke  in  the 
Spanish  shops  without  rubbing  elbows  with  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago.  Santa  Barbara  has  charm  and  is  dif- 
ferent and  the  people  do  not  speak  with  a  nasal  twang  or 
drink  coffee  with  the  spoons  in  the  cup  or  use  the  words  "Na- 
tive Sons." 

And  on  the  main  street,  close  to  the  theatre,  there  is  an 
unpretentious  looking  house  presided  over  by  a  courtly  white- 
moustached  Spaniard,  where  they  have  a  dinner — yum,  yum ! 
One  finds  no  Greek  waiters  there  to  sabotage  the  soup,  nor  is 
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there  the  desperate  attempt  to  induce  gaiety,  so  characteristic 
of  most  of  our  restaurants,  through  short-skirted  revues  and 
jazzy  music — the  real  purpose  of  which,  don't  you  think,  is 
to  distract  you  from  the  inferior  quality  of  the  food?  But 
at  Signor's  there  are  dishes  of  cheese,  magically  melted  and 
poured  into  mysterious  Spanish  batters ;  and  one  eats  of  mira- 
cles performed  with  peppers,  rice,  chickens,  onions,  tomatoes 
and  sauces.  Well  you  know  what  the  Englishman  said  to  the 
Frenchman:  "In  London  one  never  mops  up  one's  plate — 
blots  up  a  sauce  with  bread."  And  the  Frenchman's  retort: 
"That,  monsieur,  is  because  you  have  no  sauces  worth  mop- 
ping up."     *     *     *     Well,  in  Santa  Barbara  you'll  mop. 

MONASTERIES  AND  FIGS 

AND  don't  forget  the  monastery — a  venerable  place  going 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Spanish  governor — cool  and 
dim  and  charming.  In  its  fields  the  cowled  monks,  all  robed, 
till  the  soil?  Bless  us,  no — derby  hats!  Don't  fail  to  meet 
the  delightful  old  monk  who  will  guide  you  around  and  who, 
after  you  leave,  may  be  very  sorry  if  you  have  not  purchased 
from  one  of  the  Brothers  a  string  of  Job's  Tears,  in  which  the 
storehouse  of  the  monastery  seems  to  abound.  And  one 
warns  you,  if  the  girls  go  along  with  you  to  that  monastery, 
you'll  unbutton  your  wallet — amen ! 

We  came  up  the  coast  to  San  Francisco  from  Los  An- 
geles on  a  train  called  "The  Owl,"  which  seems  to  seek  to 
break  all  known  records  for  railroad  speed  and  makes  riding 
in  an  upper  berth  almost  as  much  of  a  stunt  as  riding  a  flat 
English  saddle  on  a  Texas  broncho.  It  was  at  breakfast  on 
"The  Owl,"  as  we  were  skirting  the  edges  of  San  Francisco 
Bay,  that  we  chanced  on  something  which  one  hastens  to  pass 
on — fresh  figs !  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  gods  ever  leav- 
ing Olympus  so  long  as  the  supply  of  figs  held  out.  Fresh 
California  figs — those  of  France,  of  Florida,  are  not  to  be 
likened  to  them.  To  do  so  approaches  gastronomic  blas- 
phemy— fresh  figs,  moreover,  with  cream.  The  figs  never 
find  their  way  East  in  condition  to  do  them  justice.  We  lost 
two  weeks  of  our  lives  by  being  in  California  that  long,  before 
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learning  of  their  total  superiority  to  any  other  breakfast  fruit. 
Make  not  our  blunder ;  with  moist  eyes,  one  beseeches ! 

As  our  train  hammered  along*  the  shore  of  that  amazing 
fifty-mile-long  body  of  water,  San  Francisco  Bay,  my  com- 
panion was  lamenting :  "If  Frisco  hasn't  Los  Angeles  beaten, 
I'm  going  home.  I'm  fed  up  on  prop  palms  and  stores  where 
they  soak  the  life  out  of  you  just  because  they're  used  to  hav- 
ing a  lot  of  fool  movie  actors  and  actresses  throw  around 
their  money  like  water.  I'm  sick  of  the  hotel  where  they  have 
the  'million-dollar  rug'  (so  named  because  Fairbanks,  Pick- 
ford  and  some  others  stood  on  it  while  discussing  their  big 
movie  combination).  I'm  sick  of  hearing  that  this  movie  di- 
rector and  that  one  gets  more  money  than  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  weary  of  hearing  of  money — money.  I 
want  to  get  back  my  respect  for  a  five-dollar  bill  and  meet 
some  of  these  wonderful  Californians  of  whom  I've  been 
hearing." 

WE  DISCOVER  SOME  REAL  CALIFORNIANS 

IT  was  my  companion  who,  after  looking  out  of  the  taxi 
window  as  we  drove  up  Market  street,  said  suddenly: 
"Say,  this  city  has  its  foot  on  the  gas  all  right."  Which  is 
indeed  San  Francisco.  Everyone  there  seems  pepped  up. 
Everything  is  busy  and  moving  like  New  York.  People 
haven't  time  to  boast  about  what  a  wonderful  place  it  is  or 
how  much  money  they  are  making.  I  had  heard  that  your 
true  citizen  of  San  Francisco  carried  a  dirk  under  his  coat  for 
use  on  New  Yorkers.  But  when  we  called  upon  a  man  to 
whom  we  had  letters  of  introduction,  he  said:  "So,  you've 
come  all  the  way  from  New  York  to  see  us  ?  We  think  there 
are  only  two  cities  in  America,  yours  and  ours."  Now  he 
was  a  very  busy  man  in  a  very  important  financial  house.  It 
was  not  eleven  in  the  morning,  but  nothing  would  do  but  that 
he  promptly  call  it  a  day  and  take  us  in  tow.  Shamefacedly 
recalling  that  we  in  New  York  often  have  a  way  of  suggest- 
ing the  matinee  for  out-of-towners,  and  then  "look  you  up 
about  five  at  your  hotel  and  we'll  have  dinner  together,"  we 
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remonstrated  with  him;  we'd  meet  him  later  in  the  day. 
But,  no ! 

"So  you've  been  in  southern  California,  eh?    How  did  you 
like  Los  Angeles  ?" 

We  told  him.  We  were  frankness  itself.  We  spoke 
with  feeling.     He  smiled. 

"Now,"  he  said,  "you  will  see  California  and  I'll  have 
you  meet  some  real  Californians." 

"But  we've  been  in  California  some  time." 

"Huh,"  he  snorted,  "you've  been  in  Iowa !" 

And  we  found  it  was  his  way  and  the  way  of  the  other 
real  Calif  ornians  not  to  indulge  in  "boost  town"  talk.  None 
of  them  used  the  expressions,  "Native  Son"  and  "Golden 
State,"  and  "Most  wonderful  State  in  the  Union,"  and  "Isn't 
the  climate  wonderful?"  and  "You  know,  of  course,  that  Cali- 
fornia was  once  a  Nation  by  itself."  Rather,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  way  of  the  San  Francisco  Californian  to  show  you  and 
let  you  make  your  own  opinions.  Perhaps  he  knew  they  were 
bound  to  be  favorable.    His  city  is  a  treasure. 

THE  CITY  BY  THE  GOLDEN  GATE 

CALL  it  back  in  your  memory  or  imagine  it — a  city  built 
on  hills,  like  Rome,  some  of  their  slopes  so  steep  that 
electric  cars  cannot  climb  them  and  only  old-fashioned  cable 
cars  can  struggle  to  their  crests.  A  city  of  ravines  and  moun- 
tain tops — with  you  descending  and  climbing  up  and  down 
from  one  section,  from  one  hill,  to  another.  Here  a  Chinese 
quarter,  there  an  Italian,  there  a  Swiss — the  most  cosmopol- 
itan and  polyglot  city  in  America,  excepting  New  York.  Yet 
out  of  these  strange-tongued  blocks  they  went  willingly,  the 
San  Francisco  foreign  born,  to  fight  with  their  91st  Division 
in  France  and  in  Belgium.  They  it  was  who  formed  an  Es- 
cort of  Honor  that  marched  with  King  Albert  to  Brussels. 

From  one  of  the  city's  hilltops  we  looked  down  on  the 
bay,  alive  with  great  commerce,  with  countless  steamers  and 
picturesque  sailing  craft  in  the  Oriental  trade.  We  looked 
across  rich  valleys  to  the  mountains  beyond,  northward  to- 
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ward  Sonoma  and  Shasta  counties,  those  treasure-houses  of 
the  earth. 

"Of  course,  it's  not  the  old  San  Francisco,"  our  friend 
was  explaining.  "The  fire  cleaned  up  Chinatown.  It's  just 
a  harmless  tourist  place  now.  We  haven't  the  restaurants 
we  used  to  have,"  and  he  sighed.  "There  was  one,  the  Poodle 
Dog,  you  know,  where  you  drove  into  the  building  in  your 
auto ;  then,  car  and  all,  you  were  carried  up  in  an  elevator ;  and 
you  got  out  of  the  car  into  the  private  dining  room  you  had 
reserved.  The  fire  did  wonders  for  the  city.  All  those  who 
were  worth  while  decided  to  stay  and  build  up  again.  We 
did  not  lose  many.  Those  we  lost  went  south,"  and  he 
grinned.    *     *     *     They  like  Los  Angeles  in  San  Francisco ! 

There  is  a  dash  and  audacity  about  the  city.  Prohibition 
was  law  and  Los  Angeles  was  bone  dry.  Even  dry  in  Baron 
Long's  famous  Country  Club  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
in  Vernon,  even  dry  at  the  Ship  Cafe  in  Venice,  both  places 
which,  in  the  wet  days,  the  movie  folk  had  made  quite  wild. 
But  with  the  arm  of  the  law  in  the  background  Los  Angeles 
had  cannily  decided  to  eschew  that  reprobate,  John  Barley- 
corn. Not  San  Francisco.  What  was  a  fine  or  two?  What 
was  a  police  raid?  Not  a  few  were  the  bars  and  cafes,  our 
friend  assured  us,  where  highballs  and  cocktails  were  still 
being  dispensed.  That  was  really  a  slight  keynote — the  reac- 
tion against  Prohibition  —  Los  Angeles,  complaisant;  San 
Francisco,  rebellious,  with  a  bit  of  bravado  thrown  in. 

Of  course,  the  Cliff  House,  where  in  the  days  before  Pro- 
hibition almost  everyone  you  knew — they  told  us — used  to  sip 
a  cocktail  and  watch  the  sun  go  down  over  the  rim  of  the  Pa- 
cific, has  its  doors  closed.  But  after  you  motor  out  past  the 
Presidio  and  around  through  Golden  Gate  Park,  where  they 
have  a  Japanese  tea  garden  totally  unlike  anything  you  have 
seen  in  America,  and  you  come  out  of  the  park  and  motor 
along  the  ocean  watching  the  horseback  riders  galloping 
along  the  well-packed  sand  of  the  beach,  you  arrive  at  Tait's. 
Don't  miss  Tait's  at  tea-time  or  dinner.  An  exceptional 
country  home  once,  it  is  now  a  restaurant,  and  one  very  dif- 
ferent, very  delightful.    Fronting  the  ocean  as  it  is,  set  down 
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among  charming  gardens;  also  being  the  kind  of  place  to 
which  one  can  take  one's  sister,  it  is  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
Just  as  California  possesses  that  incredibly  good  Spanish  res- 
taurant at  Santa  Barbara,  so  it  has  another  and  different  type 
in  Tait's  Beach.  Nothing  in  or  around  New  York  approaches 
its  charm. 

We  would  have  remained  longer  in  San  Francisco  were 
it  not  for  the  warm  hospitality  of  those  Californians  with 
whom  mutual  friends  had  thrown  us.  So  open-hearted,  so  big 
is  your  good  San  Franciscan  that  being  his  guest  is  apt  to  be 
embarrassing.  Southern  hospitality  has,  we  found,  no  virtues 
that  are  not  San  Francisco's. 

THE  VALLEY  OF  THE  MOON 

OF  all  the  California  we  saw,  were  one  to  record  it, 
would  make  for  endless  reading.  To  the  north,  in 
Sonoma  County,  we  visited  Glen  Ellen  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Moon  where  Jack  London  built  his  home.  A  fertile  place  and 
of  verdant  beauty  we  thought  plausible  the  story  that  London 
and  his  wife  traveled  two  months  in  a  wagon  through  Cali- 
fornia seeking  the  most  beautiful  spot  they  could  find  on 
which  to  build  their  home ;  and  that  when  they  saw  the  Valley 
of  the  Moon  they  went  no  further. 

Oh,  one  could  revel  in  telling  of  that  trip  up  the  valley 
of  the  Sacramento  River  to  Mount  Shasta,  to  the  largest 
copper  mine  in  America,  Mammoth,  on  a  mountain  top  with 
a  great  clanging  smelter  at  Kenett  in  the  valley  below.  One 
could  tell  of  going  into  the  mine  shafts,  twenty-five  miles  of 
them;  of  a  dinner  on  a  bleak  mountain  top  among  rough 
mine-camp  surroundings,  but  in  the  charming  little  house  of 
the  superintendent's;  that  dinner  presided  over  by  his  wife 
who  used  to  be  a  New  York  society  girl  living  on  Washing- 
ton Square,  North,  a  dinner  with  finger  bowls  to  finish — 
while  a  stone's  throw  away,  explosives  roared  in  the  night  and 
piles  of  copper  ore  rumbled  out  of  the  mountain's  sides — for 
the  mine  never  slept. 

One  could  tell  of  the  wonderful  motoring  to  be  had  in 
Shasta  County,  north  of  Reading,  of  climbing  2500  feet  in 
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25  minutes  up  a  trail  that  seemed  to  hang  at  times  on  the  edge 
of  the  world;  of  trout  fishing  in  the  Truckee,  the  second 
coldest  stream  in  the  world;  of  lookinig  from  a  cabin  on  a 
mountain  top  across  a  wide  valley  to  towering  snow-hooded 
Shasta  and  gray  Mount  Lassen,  a  volcano  that  erupted  not 
five  years  ago. 

Oh,  the  beauty  of  that  northern  California,  stupendous 
and  rugged  and  fine — fine  like  its  people!  You've  seen  the 
highlands  of  Europe  and  you  haven't  seen  California?  Go 
West,  young  man — but  don't  forget  what  has  been  said  about 
Native  Sons  and  real  Calif  ornians. 


THE  THEATRE  IN 
REVIEW 

By  C.  Courtenay  Savage 

A  TOPICAL  song  once  amused  because  it  purposed  to 
describe  what  happened  "When  Mr.  Shakespeare 
Comes  to  Town."  If  the  song  were  still  in  vogue  a 
new  verse  might  be  added  on  the  arrival  in  New  York  of  the 
latest  Shakespearean  production — one  might  almost  say  nov- 
elty— "Richard  III/'  which  serves  to  introduce  John  Barry- 
more  as  the  bloodthirsty  king.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  Shake- 
spearean performance  of  recent  years  has  caused  as  much 
comment.  "Richard  III"  does  not  fall  within  the  ordinary 
Shakespearean  repertoire.  It  demands  a  huge  cast  and  ex- 
pensive setting,  plus,  a  player  of  more  than  ordinary  ability, 
and,  in  spite  of  these  demands,  it  lacks  the  popular  appeal  of 
"Hamlet"  or  "The  Merchant  of  Venice."  When  Arthur 
Hopkins  announced  that  John  Barrymore  would  play  the 
role,  the  interest  in  the  production  heightened,  for  no  player, 
man  or  woman,  rivals  Mr.  Barrymore's  position  on  the  Amer- 
ican stage,  and  his  Richard  III  is  one  more  character  for  his 
gallery  of  brilliant  portrayals.  As  one  expects  from  Mr. 
Hopkins,  the  details  of  the  production,  and  its  setting,  were 
perfect.  It  is  one  of  the  really  truly  great  offerings  of  recent 
years. 

So  that  Mr.  Barrymore  might  not  have  the  entire  credit 
to  himself,  Mr.  Hampden  offered  a  short  season  of  "Hamlet." 
His  Hamlet  has  been  commented  upon  too  frequently  to  need 
further  notice.  He  has  a  new  Ophelia  in  Miss  Beatrice 
Maude,  a  graduate  of  Stuart  Walker's  repertoire  company. 
Her  Ophelia  has  a  genuine  appeal,  and  she  is  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  Hampden's  popular  organization. 
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Plays  from  the  Spirit  World 

AS  might  be  expected,  Spiritualism,  which  has  been  play- 
ing into  such  popularity  in  our  reading  matter,  has 
broken  out  on  the  stage,  two  plays,  of  similar  theme,  arriving 
within  a  week.  The  first  was  "The  Hole  in  the  Wall,,,  a  melo- 
drama by  Fred  Jackson.  It  concerns  a  woman  who  has  been 
sent  to  prison  on  a  false  charge,  the  real  reason  for  the  indict- 
ment being  that  she  was  about  to  marry  the  son  of  wealthy 
parents,  and  they  chose  prison  as  being  the  surest  way  of  pre- 
venting it.  Naturally,  when  the  lady  is  free  she  has  her  ideas 
of  revenge.  Just  what  this  revenge  is,  how  it  utilizes  a  fake 
seance  and  such  crook  devices  as  wire-tapping,  and  the  dicta- 
phone, makes  up  the  body  of  the  play.  Of  course,  there  is  a 
happy  ending.  Martha  Hedman,  as  beautiful  as  ever,  gives  a 
gripping  performance  as  the  woman  seeking  revenge.  If  the 
author  had  been  a  little  more  careful  in  the  writing  of  his 
melodrama,  she  would  have  been  -able  to  sweep  the  play  to  an 
astounding  success.  The  rest  of  the  cast,  which  includes  nu- 
merous well  known  players,  is  excellent. 

The  second  spiritualistic  drama  is  called  "The  Ouija 
Board,"  its  author,  Crane  Wilbur,  a  former  motion-picture 
star,  playing  a  small  part  in  the  production.  It  is  really  a 
good  play,  a  thriller  to  be  classed  with  "The  Thirteenth 
Chair,"  and  Mr.  A.  H.  Woods  in  producing  it  uses  lighting 
effects  and  a  cast  that  make  Mr.  Wilbur's  vivid  characteriza- 
tion so  human  that  the  play  is  bound  to  meet  with  a  lengthy 
success.  It  hardly  seems  fair  to  go  into  detail  regarding  the 
thrilling  surprises  that  are  employed  in  every  act  to  tell  the 
fairly  simple  story.  There  is  a  mysterious  murder,  crooks, 
an  inquiring  novelist,  spirit-writings,  a  medium,  practically 
every  type  of  villainy,  plus  the  usual  love  story,  and  if  it  is 
possible  to  think  of  anything  but  the  play,  or  experience  any 
sensation  save  cold  chills,  then  one  must  be  greatly  engrossed 
in  their  personal  affairs.  The  acting  is  capable,  George  Gaul 
and  Howard  Lang  being  most  notable. 

Still  another  play  concerning  death  and  souls  is  "The 
Blue  Flame,"  a  four-act  melodrama  by  George  B.  Hobart  and 
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John  Willard,  which  was  chosen  as  the  first  vehicle  for  Theda 
Bara's  switch  from  the  screen  to  the  stage.  "The  Blue 
Flame"  is  so  bad  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  entertaining  plays 
of  the  season.  If  it  were  just  poor  or  cheap,  it  would  have 
reached  the  storehouse  long  ago,  but  its  situations,  its  lan- 
guage, and  often  the  manner  in  which  the  story  is  acted, 
reach  such  a  low  plane  of  theatrical  technique  that  the  audi- 
ence cannot  restrain  its  laughter.  When  a  soul,  in  the  form 
of  a  blue  light,  ascends  to  the  wings, — well! — it's  amazing, 
at  least.  It  is  a  story  of  the  underworld,  with  Miss  Bara 
transformed  from  a  "sweet  thing"  to  a  vampirish  lady  not 
unlike  her  famous  screen  characterization.  Miss  Bara  shows 
her  lack  of  stage  training,  but  has  rather  a  better  voice  than 
one  might  expect — at  least  it  is  distinct.  "The  Blue  Flame" 
is  not  apt  to  win  any  artistic  reputation,  but  will  probably 
make  a  huge  fortune,  and,  after  all,  that  is  not  to  be  despised. 

Musical 

""TTKTHAT'S  in  a  Name?"  the  second  production  sponsored 
V  V  by  John  Murray  Anderson,  who  offered  the  very 
splendid  "Greenwich  Village  Follies,"  proved  that  Mr.  Ander- 
son is  no  haphazard  producer,  but  an  artist.  He  has  not 
reached  a  stage  of  perfection,  but  he  has  given  theatre-goers 
a  new  gasp,  a  sensation  in  the  way  of  effective  scenic  original- 
ity of  the  urban  school,  a  variety  of  diversions  that  suggest  a 
new  thought  in  vaudeville,  an  altogether  new  Greenwich  Vil- 
lage Follies  up-to-date.  Among  the  caste  are  Alice  Hegeman, 
who  can  be  humorously  grotesque  when  given  a  chance ;  Bea- 
trice Hereford,  monologuist ;  a  young  dancer  of  charm,  Gloria 
Foy,  and  the  tall  and  amusing  Olin  Howland,  who  is  making 
his  second  appearance  this  season  on  Broadway.  "What's  in 
a  Name?"  will  in  all  probability  be  with  us,  in  increasing  pop- 
ularity, for  some  time. 

The  amusing  Cecil  Lean  and  his  beautiful  and  clever 
partner,  Cleo  Mayfield,  are  twin  stars  in  a  new  musical  com- 
edy, called  "Look  Who's  Here."  There  is  a  semblance  of 
plot,  for  the  author  of  numerous  best  sellers  has  been  so  busy 
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writing  love  stories  that  he  has  lost  the  affections  of  his  wife 
and  is  forced  to  call  in  a  matrimonial  expert  to  straighten  out 
the  tangle.  This  allows  for  several  amusing  situations  on 
which  to  hang  musical  numbers,  and  as  many  of  these  num- 
bers fall  to  the  stars  they  are  well  delivered.  Lean  and  May- 
field  are  a  "whole  show"  in  themselves  and  not  much  else  is 
needed  to  complete  an  amusing  evening. 

Stars — Chiefly  Feminine 

ELSIE  FERGUSON,  deserting  the  movies  for  a  brief 
season,  is  appearing  in  Arnold  Bennett's  play,  "Sacred 
and  Profane  Love,"  an  adaptation  from  his  "Book  of  Car- 
lotta."  The  story  is  of  a  young  girl  who,  daring  all  conven- 
tionalities, goes  to  the  room  of  a  famous  pianist,  while  still 
under  the  influence  of  his  brilliant  playing.  Early  the  next 
morning  she  slips  away,  and  the  body  of  the  play  is  years 
later  when  she  has  arrived  at  fame  as  a  novelist.  She  has 
never  forgotten  the  pianist,  and  discovers  that  he  has  fallen 
a  victim  of  the  cocaine  habit,  and  is  living  in  a  cheap  hotel  in 
Paris.  She  goes  there,  forces  him  to  come  away  with  her, 
and  brings  about  his  regeneration,  and,  incidentally,  her  own 
happiness.  The  play  offers  two  remarkable  characterizations, 
the  novelist  and  the  pianist,  and  it  must  be  said  that  Jose 
Ruben  as  the  pianist,  is  often  more  vital,  more  gripping,  than 
Miss  Ferguson's  portrait  of  the  novelist.  However,  what 
Miss  Ferguson  may  lack  in  histrionic  ability,  she  makes  up  in 
beauty  and  grace,  and  the  story  is  so  gripping  that  it  is  meet- 
ing with  success. 

"The  Wonderful  Thing,"  with  Jeanne  Eagels  in  the  role 
of  a  girl  brought  up  in  France  and  then  sent  to  take  her  place 
in  English  society  is  a  first  cousin  to  "Peg  o'  My  Heart."  It 
is  simple  in  theme,  has  considerable  light  comedy,  and  enough 
conflict  to  carry  it  through  four  acts.  The  play  is  from  the 
pen  of  Lillian  Trimble  Bradley,  who  has  helped  to  stage  sev- 
eral recent  successful  productions.  Her  work  is  really  an 
addition  to  the  American  theatre,  for  she  brings  good  taste 
as  well  as  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  stage.    Surrounding 
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Miss  Eagels  is  a  cast  which  competently  depicts  the  English 
types. 

Willie  Collier  can  always  be  depended  upon  to  amuse, 
even  when  his  production  has  not  the  qualities  that  can  be 
found  in  his  newest  farce  comedy,  "The  Hottentot,"  which 
shows  Mr.  Collier  at  his  best.  The  story  is  simple  enough, 
telling  of  how  a  man  who  hates  horses  gets  among  a  group 
of  horse-lovers.  These  enthusiasts  mistake  him  for  a  great 
steeplechase  rider.  Of  course,  there  is  a  girl  who  wants  him 
to  ride  her  horse  to  victory,  and  the  usual  farce  comedy  situ- 
ations crop  up  with  increasing  speed,  until  the  climax  and  the 
final  curtain  are  reached.  Splendidly  acted,  the  stage  busi- 
ness that  accompanies  this  slight  story  is  oftentimes  hilarious. 
The  supporting  company  includes  Donald  Meek,  laughable 
as  a  foil  for  much  of  Mr.  Collier's  comedy,  as  well  as  two  or 
three  very  charming  ladies. 

The  Theatre  Guild,  that  venturesome  and  happily  suc- 
cessful band  of  players  who  have  offered  the  American  stage 
some  splendid  productions,  including  "John  Ferguson/'  have, 
after  two  or  three  less  successful  plays,  offered  another  of 
St.  John  Ervine's  dramas,  "Jane  Clegg,"  with  Margaret 
Wycherly  the  guest  star  of  the  production.  It  is  practically 
a  tragedy  of  middle-class  life,  not  exactly  sordid,  but  better 
described  as  drab,  and  shows  the  gradual  awakening  and 
revolt  of  a  woman  who  has  a  selfish,  cowardly  husband. 
Margaret  Wycherly  plays  lane  Clegg.  Dudley  Diggs,  the 
coward  of  "John  Ferguson,"  is  the  husband,  and  makes  his 
part  so  realistic  that  the  audience  wishes  the  opportunity  of 
thrashing  him.  While  hardly  to  be  classed  as  artistic  a  success 
as  "John  Ferguson,"  the  new  play  is  of  real  dramatic  value. 

Emily  Stevens  is  the  star  in  Phillip  Moeller's  improper 
but  interesting  story  of  French  court  life  of  considerably 
more  than  one  hundred  years  ago.  It  is  a  sophisticated  play, 
well  acted  as  a  whole,  but  because  of  its  setting  and  its  frank 
sex  appeal  it  is  hardly  likely  to  have  more  than  moderate 
success. 

Two  rather  unusual  incidents  of  the  theatre  occurred 
when  two  already  successful  plays  were  further  bolstered 
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by  the  addition  of  stars  in  their  leading  roles.  "Irene,"  one 
of  the  most  charming  musical  plays  of  the  season,  was 
strengthened  by  giving  the  talented  comedienne,  Adele  Row- 
land, the  title  part,  while  "The  Sign  on  the  Door,"  one  of  the 
season's  best  melodramas,  was  similarly  helped  by  Marjorie 
Rambeau  assuming  the  leading  role. 

The  notable  revival  of  "Florodora"  was  an  event  at  the 
Century  Theatre  which  brought  out  the  "old  guard"  of  ad- 
mirers of  the  famous  musical  success.  The  Shuberts  have 
restored  its  original  charm  as  well  as  brought  it  up  to  date 
by  additional  musical  numbers  and  novel  features  acceptable 
to  amusement  lovers  of  this  generation,  who  had  never  seen 
the  production  in  its  pristine  charm.  Artistically,  scenically 
and  musically,  the  1920  model  of  "Florodora"  will  satisfy  the 
most  fastidious. 

Another  and  typical  Shubert  musical  comedy,  adapted 
from  the  French,  "Betty,  Be  Good,"  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression as  a  mirth-provoking  and  dainty  comedy  with  a  num- 
ber of  fresh  vaudeville  acts  and  dancing  specialties.  There 
was  a  time  when  a  comedy  "adapted  from  the  French"  sug- 
gested something  that  restricted  its  audience  to  the  more 
sophisticated  theatregoer,  but  the  American  farce  and  mu- 
sical comedy  have  succeeded  in  eliminating  the  erstwhile  ob- 
jectionable features  of  the  French  comedy,  and  supplanted  it 
with  a  much  more  amusing  and  cleaner  type  of  American 
humor.  "Betty,  Be  Good,"  if  it  ever  was  naughty,  has  been 
thoroughly  expurgated  and  thoroughly  Americanized. 

One  of  the  prettiest  and  most  entertaining  comedies  re- 
cently presented  is  "Honey  Girl,"  based  upon  Henry  Blos- 
som's play  "Checkers"  and  produced  by  Sam  H.  Harris.  Ex- 
traordinarily beautiful  in  its  sets,  and  unusually  fresh  in  its 
costuming,  coupled  with  incidental,  sparkling  lyrics,  "Honey 
Girl"  has  a  popular  appeal  that  will  give  it  a  long  run.  The 
play  is  an  unusual  combination  of  old-fashioned  small-town 
romance  in  a  race-track  setting,  which,  however,  is  only  inci- 
dental to  the  development  of  the  story,  and  presents  a  vehicle 
for  the  inimitable  humor  given  to  George  McKay  as  "Tip" 
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Smiley.    The  cast  is  well  balanced,  and  the  music  by  Albert 
von  Tilzer  fresh  and  enticing. 

Those  who  recall  Miss  Mollie  Pearson  as  Bunty  will 
enjoy  her  charming  presentation  as  Meg  Duncan  in  "Lassie," 
a  new  musical  comedy  by  Katherine  Chisholm  dishing,  which 
scored  a  real  success  in  New  York.  The  play  was  especially 
written  for  Miss  Pearson,  and,  aside  from  her  inimitable 
characterization  of  a  Scotch  lassie,  there  are  other  "side 
lights"  that  offer  spice  and  flavor  to  the  evening's  enjoyment 
and  particularly  the  always  charming  dancing  of  Miss  Doro- 
thy Dixon. 

The  New  Season 

WHILE  the  season  of  1919-20  is  still  making  theatrical 
history,  the  producers  have  not  hesitated  to  announce 
their  plans  for  the  fall.  The  Selwyns,  one  of  the  most  enter- 
prising of  theatrical  firms,  announced  nine  plays  for  early 
production,  among  them,  one  by  Robert  Hichens,  and  two 
light  comedies,  one  by  Avery  Hopwood,  and  another  by  Clare 
Kummer.  While  the  Shuberts  have  made  no  formal  an- 
nouncement of  what  they  will  do,  they  are  busy  trying  out 
plays  and  from  the  out-of-town  points  comes  wrord  that 
practically  all  the  firms  have  booked  new  productions  which 
will  be  ready  for  a  new  season,  which,  nowadays,  starts  early 
in  July, 
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MLY  those  who  have  drifted  through  the  slums  of 
a  great  city  can  truly  appreciate  the  sordidness,  the 
driving  poverty.  The  apparent  unfairness  of  exis- 
tence, forming  an  apparently  unscalable  wall,  might  easily 
drive  any  young  man  or  girl  into  anarchy,  if  that  seemed  the 
way  out.  The  remarkable  occurrence  is  that,  when,  once  per- 
meated with  such  a  destructive  vision  of  life,  there  is  room 
for  a  more  sane  view-point  which  would  lift  one  beyond  the 
bounds  of  anarchy — and  make  one  a  leader  of  the  cause  of 
law  and  order.  Yet  "Rebels,"  by  Marie  Ganz  and  Nat  J. 
Ferber  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.),  tells  the  true  story  of  a  little  girl 
growing  up  in  New  York  City's  melting  pot,  picturing  the 
struggle  for  daily  bread,  the  sweatshop,  the  bitterness  with 
which  she  had  to  fight  for  an  education,  and  how  she  heard 
the  teachings  of  the  anarchists,  and  started  to  lead  Red  mobs 
in  their  fight  on  the  capitalists,  who,  she  felt,  were  personally 
responsible  for  her  unhappiness,  a  fight  which,  for  her  at 
least,  had  its  climax  in  her  attempt  to  assassinate  Rockefeller. 
She  was  a  game  sport,  this  little  Red  leader,  and  her  story 
is  not  all  sordidness.  Marie  Ganz  has  a  sense  of  humor — 
also,  she  had  a  pal,  a  real  man  friend,  and  it  was  this  man 
who  showed  her  the  way  out  from  the  shadow  of  the  red  flag. 

Miss  Ganz's  last  chapter  is  one  of  the  most  realistic 
pictures  of  the  movement  towards  Americanization  that  has 
been  written.  She  was  a  pivot  about  which  that  movement 
had  its  being,  and  she  knows.  Also,  she  knows  that  her  work 
of  uplift  is  not  over,  but  she  realizes  that  it  will  not  be  done 
through  any  reign  of  terror,  but  along  the  unresisting  lines 
of  friendship  and  peace.    "Rebels"  is  really  a  valuable  book. 

If  Philippe  Bunau-Varilla  had  been  more  modest  in  his 
account  of  "The  Great  Adventure  of  Panama"  (Doubleday, 
Page  &  Co.)  his  story  might  have  ranked  with  one  of  the 
great  autobiographies  of  our  day.  Bunau-Varilla  is  described 
as  the  man  who  made  the  Panama  Revolution  from  Colombia 
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possible,  and  so  enabled  the  United  States  to  build  the  canal. 
The  book  describes  at  length  the  many  and  varied  obstacles 
that  stood  in  the  way  of  the  building  of  the  canal,  how  Ger- 
man propaganda  tried  to  make  the  canal  impossible,  and  the 
part  that  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  played  in  the  diplomatic 
tangle  that  had  to  be  straightened  before  the  big  ditch  could 
be  started.  It  is  wThat  the  sporting  editors  would  call  "inside 
stuff"  and,  as  such,  is  interesting,  but  as  previously  suggested 
if  only  the  author  had  been  more  modest  the  story  would  have 
smacked  more  of  adventure  and  made  still  better  reading. 
As  it  is,  the  book  is  educational,  for  too  many  of  us  have  for- 
gotten those  days,  nearly  twenty  years  ago,  when  the  canal 
was  a  great  issue  in  world  diplomacy. 

It  is  probably  because  they  realize  that  the  tension  of 
current  business  has  been  so  great,  and  that  more  than  an 
ordinary  amount  of  recreation  is  needed  that  all  the  publishers 
have  announced  such  pretentious  lists  of  light  fiction  for  the 
spring  and  summer.  And,  as  a  whole,  it  is  good  fiction,  per- 
haps not  of  permanent  value,  but  not  exactly  trashy,  either. 

For  instance,  James  B.  Hendryx's  "The  Gold  Girl"  (G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons)  is  well  written,  and  easily  read.  It  tells  a 
more  or  less  familiar  story,  Western  as  the  name  would  imply, 
of  a  girl  who  rides  up  the  canyon  in  search  of  a  lost  mine, 
and  finds  adventure,  and  a  man.  Just  to  give  the  struggle 
more  suspense — the  man  carries  a  jug — but  in  the  end  they 
reach  a  happy-ever-after  agreement,  and  the  book  is  put  down 
with  a  sense  of  having  made  a  pleasant  companion. 

A  second  story  which  has  hasty  action,  a  large  slice  of 
romantic  adventure,  and  a  good  clean  love  story  is  Henry 
Leverage's  "The  Shepherd  of  the  Sea"  (Doubleday,  Page  & 
Co. ) .  Mr.  Leverage  has  only  attained  the  laurels  of  a  popular 
author,  within  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  he  writes 
graphically,  and  his  picture  of  the  seas — and  the  Arctic — 
makes  the  wall  of  the  commonplace  fade  away,  and  one 
fights  with  his  hero.  There  is  a  hint  in  this  author's  work 
that  makes  it  seem  possible  that  he  is  going  to  inherit  at  least 
a  generous  portion  of  Jack  London's  mantle.  Certainly  he 
has  written  a  gripping  story. 
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Romance  in  a  different  strain  is  Florence  Irwin's  "Poor 
Dear  Theodora"  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons)  with  its  style  and 
setting  reminiscent  of  the  author's  earlier  story,  "The  Road 
to  Mecca,"  reminiscent  only,  however,  for  this  new  novel 
is  far  better,  and  leaves  a  pleasant  memory  in  the  reader's 
mind.  The  story  follows  the  adventures  of  Theodora  from 
her  small  town  environment  to  New  York  City,  Palm  Beach, 
and  lands  her  safely  in  the  arms  of  the  right  man.  For  those 
who  want  a  love  story  this  book  will  be  satisfying. 

Talbot  Mundy  may  have  been  guilty  of  allowing  propa- 
ganda to  enter  into  the  writing  of  his  newest  romance  of  the 
East,  "The  Eye  of  Zeitoon"  (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.),  but  when 
the  propaganda  is  an  invitation  for  the  sporting  blood  of 
America  to  band  together  and  help  the  cause  of  Armenia — 
well,  he's  quickly  forgiven.  And,  especially  as  he  has  written 
a  corking  story  of  adventure,  that  often  borders  on  the  edge 
of  fantasy.  There  is  love  and  action  aplenty,  and,  as  in  all 
Mr.  Mundy's  stories,  you  follow  it  closely,  almost  breathlessly, 
to  the  end. 

"Come-on  Charley" — (Bobbs-Merrill  Co.) — Thomas 
Addison.  Here  is  a  fellow  who  inherits  a  lot  of  money  and 
goes  to  New  York  with  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  his  pos- 
session. And  because  they  had  heard  of  his  millions  the  crowd 
of  men  and  women  who  think  of  newly  acquired  wealth  as 
their  natural  prey,  decided  that  they  would  sell  Charley  all 
the  gold  bricks  that  were  lying  loose  around  the  city.  How 
they  attempted  to  do  so,  and  with  what  humorous  results 
makes  up  the  book,  which  is  rather  loosely  written,  but  never- 
theless entertaining.  Unless  I  am  mistaken  the  stories  first 
appeared  in  magazine  form,  hence  their  lack  of  continuity. 
But  at  any  rate  Charley  and  his  adventures  are  as  welcome  as 
Wallingford. 

Frederick  Palmer,  the  author  of  "Photoplay  Writing" 
(Palmer  Photoplay  Corporation)  has  realized  that,  like  their 
first  cousins,  the  dramas,  photoplays,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent, 
(generally  the  second)  can  be  found  tucked  away  in  most 
American  homes.  It  is  because  so  many  of  these  bad  photo- 
plays conceal  the  germ  of  a  good  plot,  and  deserve  to  be 
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properly  written  and  offered  to  the  producers,  whom  Mr. 
Palmer  insists  are  hungry  for  stories,  that  he  has  written 
his  book,  which  is  a  guide  to  the  technique  of  writing  for  the 
screen.  The  book  has  many  valuable  chapters  that  should 
help  in  the  construction  of  a  scenario  if  properly  studied,  but, 
as  Mr.  Palmer  points  out  in  his  introduction,  the  real  result 
of  the  finished  product  lies  with  the  author.  He  can  help,  but 
the  author  must  do  the  deep  thinking. 


{Contributions   to  this   department   must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  should 
not  exceed  1,000  words.     Manuscripts  should  contain  addressed  envelope  stamped) 
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Why  Pick  on  the  Candidate  Alone  ? 

F  course  we  should  all  like  to  know  just  who  con- 
tributes to  each  Presidential  campaign  fund,  how 
they  earned  the  money  that  they  contributed  and  how 
the  campaign  fund  is  expended.  Whether  the  information 
would  contribute  to  human  progress  or  not  is,  as  Mr.  Hoover 
says  in  regard  to  the  question  of  Food  Control,  "a  thorny 
question."  Still,  everyone  would  like  to  know.  The  informa- 
tion would  be  interesting  and  show  just  where  a  lot  of  people 
stand,  how  much  they  have  got,  and  where  and  how  they 
got  it.  One  of  the  most  fascinating  pursuits  of  the  mind  is 
in  other  people's  business.  Gossips  thrive  on  it,  newspapers 
capitalize  it,  the  stage  lives  on  its  attempts  to  reveal  it ;  nations 
go  to  war  over  it.    There  is  no  limit  to  its  potency. 

But  why  pick  on  the  candidate  alone?  Why  not  carry 
the  idea  farther  ?  Why  not  introduce  a  bill  compelling  every- 
body to  tell  how  much  they  spend  on  their  domestic  bills, 
their  pleasures,  their  clubs,  their  vacations,  their  tobacco, 
perfumes,  clothes  and  charities — and  how  they  got  it  ?  Why 
not  let  the  bill  provide  also  for  a  public  newspaper,  paid  for 
out  of  taxes,  called,  say  Expenditures,  which  will  carry  all 
this  information  to  the  public.  Surely  it  would  pay  its  own 
way. 

Furthermore  why  maintain  the  veil  of  secrecy  over  the 
ballot?  Why  not  arrive  at  our  elections  openly?  If  the  can- 
didate is  to  reveal  the  size  and  source  of  his  backing,  why 
deny  the  public  the  right  to  know  who  votes  for  him,  and  what 
the  sinister,  if  any,  reason  of  that  vote?  Congress  is  going 
to  open  the  candidates'  preliminary  account  book,  let  it  tear 
the  veil  of  secrecy  from  the  voting  booth.  What's  good  for 
the  goose  is  good  for  the  gander. 

496 
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SECRECY,  VOTES  AND  MONEY 

VOTES,  you  know,  are  opinions  materialized  into  action, 
and  enforced  by  law  in  government,  backed  by  the  Judic- 
iary, the  police  and  the  military  force  of  the  nation.  Votes 
are  the  most  important  suffrage  of  a  free  people.  The  candi- 
date who  goes  after  them  goes  after  a  very  precious  in- 
heritance, but  he  cannot  go  after  them  unless  he  or  his  friends 
advertise  him  to  those  who  do  not  know  him.  That  costs 
money,  and  money  is  the  best  and  worst  thing  that  civilization 
has  produced,  yet  the  least  actually  known  about.  It  is  the 
secret  power  of  the  world.  It  wins  wars,  educates  nations, 
promotes  civilization,  prolongs  life — it  is  POWER,  in  the 
vault  or  in  circulation.  Everyone  wants  it;  some  have  too 
much  and  some  too  little.  Money  has  no  preference.  It  gives 
no  quarter,  moves  about  among  those  who  know  how  to  catch 
it,  and  successfully  devote  their  brains  to  that  purpose.  Here- 
tofore in  the  history  of  the  world  money  has  moved  in  the 
dark.  Those  who  got  it  said  little  about  it ;  those  who  failed 
to  get  it  covered  up  the  fact. 

Shall  we  uncover  its  goings  and  comings?  Shall  we 
audit  its  movements  and  publish  to  the  world  who  has  it,  how 
they  got  it  and  what  they  do  with  it,  and,  if  so,  what  effect 
will  the  publicity  have  upon  its  value? 

Nexc  in  power,  as  a  medium  of  expression,  comes  the 
vote.  The  two  powers  are  closely  allied  in  relation  to  govern- 
ment. Must  we  open  the  money  chest  and  keep  the  ballot 
booth  secret?  This  is  indeed  a  "thorny  question,"  and  par- 
ticularly so  in  these  newer  moments  when  20,000,000  women 
have  the  vote.  Twenty  million  women  have  come  into 
POWER — a  power  that  is  backed  by  FORCE.  These  women 
are  given  the  right  of  putting  their  opinions  into  a  secret 
ballot  box,  and  the  sum  of  these  opinions,  if  in  the  majority, 
becomes  a  fact,  expressed  through  an  elected  vote  in  the  State 
and  nation's  legislation,  back  of  which  is  the  armed  FORCE 
of  the  Government.  It  is  now  a  vast  SECRET  POWER. 
What  if  we  know  just  how  women  use  that  power;  how  each 
woman  uses  her  power. 
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LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 

ECRECY  breeds  suspicion,  always.  Is  secrecy  at  the 
bottom  of  the  ills  of  our  body  politic?  Once  there  was 
a  rich  and  powerful  man  who  is  supposed  to  have  said,  "The 
public  be  damned!"  Those  were  in  other  days.  Have  we 
progressed  since  then  or  only  changed,  as  we  have  changed 
our  styles  of  clothes  ?  We  have  torn  the  skirts  of  secrecy  off 
many  things,  sometimes  by  force,  and  sometimes  by  mutual 
consent. 

The  war  drove  a  lot  of  people  into  the  open.  It  lined 
people  up ;  it  revealed  their  incomes ;  it  opened  or  closed  their 
mouths  on  certain  issues.  We  have  little  secrecy  left.  We 
have  the  secrecy  of  personal  matters  but  no  real  protection  in 
that  secrecy;  we  have  the  secrecy  of  the  vote  in  national, 
State  and  social  organization  councils;  we  have  left,  secrecy 
in  many  corporate  and  some  political  affairs.  If  it  contributes 
to  progress,  if  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  a  free  country,  if  it  is 
in  the  spirit  of  our  form  of  government  and  its  Constitution 
to  tear  the  veil  from  all  things— LET  THERE  BE  LIGHT 
— but  let  us  play  no  favorites — rich  or  poor,  high  or  low, 
and  let  us  publish  the  information  uniformly  paying  its  cost 
by  taxation ;  not  permitting  it  to  be  a  privately  exploited  bit 
of  information  given  in  part  or  parcel  to  serve  personal 
interest. 

This  topic  is  referred  to  public  discussion. 

Running  a  Campaign  Without  Money 

THE  public  (excepting  always  rival  politicians  and  op- 
posing newspapers)  are  immensely  more  concerned  in 
the  expenditures  countenanced  after  election,  than  in  the 
amounts  expended  to  campaign,  before  election.  The  vast 
sums  of  the  public's  money  that  are. wasted  at  the  instigation 
of  office-holders,  both  in  Federal  and  State  governments, 
are  creating  the  burdens  that  really  weigh  heavily;  the 
thousands  that  zealous  partisans  put  back  of  their  favorite 
candidate  increases  the  circulation  of  currency  per  capita,  and 
so  long  as  the  expenditures  are  within  the  law,  they  are  legiti- 
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mate  ammunition  in  the  political  firing  line.  The  only  man  I 
ever  knew  to  essay  a  political  campaign  without  the  use  of 
funds  was  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  K.  Beecher,  brother  of  the 
more  distinguished  Henry  Ward  Beecher.  "Father  Tom,"  as 
he  was  sometimes  affectionately  called,  was  the  beloved  pastor 
of  Park  Church,  Elmira,  N.  Y.  Park  Church  was  an  insti- 
tution; it  was  more  than  a  church — it  was  a  home  for  the 
transient  homeless,  it  had  a  club  room,  a  billiard  parlor,  a 
bowling  alley,  a  library,  etc. — a  very  "advanced"  notion  in 
religious  propaganda  twenty-five  years  ago. 

"Father"  Tom  Beecher  was  a  popular  figure  in  the  city 
at  Mark  Twain's  home,  Elmira,  and  took  occasion  to  speak  out 
in  meeting  on  civic  affairs.  He  was  a  publicist  as  well  as  a 
minister  of  the  gospel.  Things  got  pretty  rotten  in  Elmira 
politics,  and  so  Father  Tom  announced  himself  candidate  for 
Mayor.  He  was  "called"  to  run,  but  vowed  he  wouldn't 
spend  a  cent.  If  the  people  wanted  good  government,  there 
he  was,  take  him  and  he  would  clean  up  the  town.  He  wasn't 
"regular,"  and  neither  ticket  took  him  on;  but  public  talk  ran 
high,  and  the  newspapers  gave  him  wide  publicity — the  poli- 
ticians said  nothing. 

Just  previous  to  the  day  of  election  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  "Father  Tom"  that  he  had  no  ballots.  In  his  humble  cot- 
tage on  the  hillside  he  had  a  small  job  press,  used  occasionally 
for  some  church  printing.  Here  he  set  up  and  printed  his 
ballots :  For  Mayor,  Thomas  K.  Beecher.  He  spread  them 
out  over  the  room  and  left  them  to  dry. 

The  next  morning  bright  and  early,  in  his  familiar  old 
democrat  wagon,  he  went  to  town.  Some  errand  called 
him  to  the  church,  the  great  Park  Church  that  occupied  an 
entire  square  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  There  he  found  some 
humble  people  waiting  to  see  him.  In  their  affairs  he  be- 
came absorbed  until — suddenly  it  struck  him  that  it  was 
ELECTION  DAY  and  he  hadn't  been  to  the  polls— nor  had 
he  brought  down  from  his  hillside  home  the  ballots.  Quickly 
he  got  into  his  old  democrat  and  whipping  up  "Dobbin" 
started  for  his  home.  About  four  o'clock  he  arrived  back 
to  the  city  and  went  from  polling  place  to  polling  place  hand- 
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ing  out  to  smiling  crowds  the  ballots  carrying  his  name.  A 
few  faithful  voted  them,  but  Thomas  K.  Beecher's  vote  was 
negligible — and  the  "old  guard"  put  through  their  State. 

Canada's  Perplexity 

CANADA  has  a  vote  (in  the  League  of  Nations)  and  now 
agitation  for  Nationhood  is  heard  in  the  Dominion. 
The  question  of  loyalty  to  Great  Britain  is  not  the  issue. 
Canada  proved  her  colors  in  the  war ;  but  the  more  pressing 
questions  of  bread  and  butter  and  dollars  and  cents  stir  Ca- 
nadians to  seek  some  solution  of  her  economic  independence. 
The  shrinking  pound  sterling  has  struck  prosperous  Canada 
hard.  The  Dominion  is  capable  of  self-determination  finan- 
cially and  the  rate  of  exchange  weighs  heavily  upon  her  trade 
with  Uncle  Sam.  Her  dollars  have  shrunk,  and  her  free 
movement  of  trade  is  menaced.  The  solution  lies  not  neces- 
sarily in  nationhood  but  in  the  ability  to  make  her  own  laws, 
shape  her  own  economics,  and  set  up  or  pull  down  trade  bar- 
riers— as  a  free  nation.  Canada  wants  the  formal  recognition 
of  the  world,  as  a  nation,  abolition  of  appeal  to  the  Imperial 
Privy  Council;  Emancipation  from  the  British  Parliament 
and  British  Government,  power  to  amend  her  own  constitu- 
tion— and  a  Minister  in  Washington,  says  Professor  O.  D. 
Skelton,  a  leading  Canadian  educator,  author  and  economist — 
and  a  loyal  British  Canadian.  Just  how  to  liberate  herself 
without  breaking  the  bonds  of  her  mother  country  is  an  un- 
easy question  across  the  border.  It  is  a  case  of  not  that 
Canada  loves  Britain  less  but  home  more.  The  wise  virile 
statesmanship  of  the  Dominion  will  find  a  way,  it  may  be 
assumed,  and  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  interests 
at  home  and  across  the  Atlantic. 

"A  Call  to  Heaven  For  Justice' ' 

IT  was  only  a  short  time  ago  that  Poland  was  crying  out 
from  beneath  the  wheel  of  the  chariot  of  War.  Poland's 
freedom  accomplished,  what  next  ?  A  Greater  Poland !  The 
Un-Easy  Chair  knoweth  not  for  a  certainty,  for,  if  its  infor- 
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mation  is  true,  Poland's  ambitions  are  beyond  the  original  bill. 
Now  cometh  the  wail  of  the  Ukrainians  who  tell  us  the  ver- 
milion pencil  of  the  Supreme  Council,  at  Paris,  does  not  func- 
tion. Eastern  Galicia  is  the  bone  of  contention — 56,000 
square  kilometers  and  5,000,000  people,  historically  and 
racially  Ukrainian — 70  per  cent  of  the  population — Poland 
was  ordered  to  cease  warring  upon  the  Ukrainians ;  to  evacu- 
ate and  release  most  of  Eastern  Galicia ;  to  turn  it  over  to  the 
Ukrainians.  She  defied  the  Supreme  Council.  She  not  only 
kept  her  troops  in  the  Ukraine,  but  overturned  the  order  of 
the  Supreme  Council  which  declared  for  "autonomy  for  this 
territory"  and  later  self-determination,  but  has  actually  left  in 
the  hands  of  Poland  this  inherently  Ukranian  Province.  Says 
Professor  Michael  Hrushevsky,  Ukraine's  most  distinguished 
historian,  former  Chairman  of  the  Central  Rada,  and  former 
member  of  the  University  of  Lemberg: 

"Protesting  before  the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  against 
the  illegal  and  violent  amputation  of  Eastern  Galicia  from 
Ukraine  and  her  annexation  to  Poland,  we  also  brand  the  regime 
introduced  by  Poland  into  Eastern  Galicia  as  an  unheard-of 
barbarism  unequaled  by  all  the  horrors  of  the  world  war. 

"After  the  occupation  of  Eastern  Galicia  the  Polish  author- 
ities not  only  abolished  all  rights  which  the  Ukrainians  have 
enjoyed  as  citizens  but  even  began  their  virtual  physical  extermi- 
nation. Execution  and  gallows,  long  sentences — about  100,000 
interned  men,  whom  Polish  authorities  for  lack  of  any  proofs 
could  not  court  martial,  therefore  deliberately  shut  up  without  any 
legal  procedure  whatever,  atrocious  persecutions  by  military  courts, 
hunger,  and  a  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  Polish  authorities 
to  take  steps  to  check  the  spread  of  typhus — this  is  only  a  dry 
enumeration  of  facts,  all  of  which  call  to  Heaven  for  justice. 
The  inhuman  treatment  of  captured  and  wounded  Ukrainians  has 
been  positively  in  derision  of  all  international  laws.  Ukrainian 
workers  have  been  excluded  from  many  factories,  from  govern- 
mental, communal,  and  private  Polish  undertakings,  Ukrainian 
clerks  have  been  excluded  from  public  service  and  Ukrainian 
peasants  have  been  prevented  from  buying  land.  As  a  result  the 
whole  nation  of  workers,  peasants  and  intellectuals  has  been 
sentenced  to  moral  and  physical  death. 

"The  Committee  for  the  Independence  of  Ukraine  protests 
before  the  whole  civilized  world  against  the  violence  done  to  the 
Ukrainian  people  by  that  decision  of  the  Peace  Conference  which 
hands  Eastern  Galicia  over  to  Poland.  It  protests,  too,  against 
the  hideous  system  of  extermination  which  has  been  introduced  by 
the  Polish  Government  against  the  Ukrainian  people  of  Eastern 
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Galicia.  We  declare  that  the  Ukraine  people  will  never  consent 
to  the  permanent  separation  of  Eastern  Galicia  from  Ukraine 
and  will  fight  with  all  their  power  for  the  unity  of  all  the  Ukrain- 
ian territories  into  one  independent  Ukranian  Republic." 

And  there  you  have  it !  Who  shall  settle  this  situation, 
the  Supreme  Council — and  their  armies — or  the  two  nations 
most  concerned?    Should  justice  prevail — or  might? 
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Aerial  Travel  In  The  Philippines 

E  notice  in  The  Philippine  Review,  advertising  pages, 
that: 

"Curtiss  Aeroplane  &  Motor  Corporation  wish  to  announce 
that  the  Curtiss  Aerial  Passenger  Service  is  now  in  operation. 

"Trips  to  all  parts  of  the  Islands  can  be  arranged  on  appli- 
cation. 

"Make  reservations  for  the  trip  over  Manila,  Cavite,  and 
suburbs  early  by  phoning  2244  Manila  Hotel  or  Thos.  Cook 
&  Sons." 

This  is  going  some!  Just  twenty  years  ago  there  was 
not  a  passable  road  in  the  Philippine  Islands.  There  was  one 
short  narrow-gauge  railroad,  a  mule  tramway  in  Manila; 
foot-paddled  flat-bottom  boats  on  the  rivers.  Twenty  years 
of  American  occupation,  voila!  aeroplane  passenger  serv- 
ice; railways,  electric  railways,  modern  hotels,  schools,  col- 
leges, "English  Spoken,"  a  Philippine  Congress,  *  *  *  In 
the  words  of  Mr.  (not  Sefior)  Manuel  L.  Quezon,  of  the 
Philippine  Congress : 

"Indeed,  the  Filipino  people  went  further  than  merely  to 
maintain  their  allegiance  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

.  .  .  They  went  so  far  as  to  give  their  pecuniary  help,  as  they 
did  when  they  purchased  Liberty  Bonds  in  large  sums;  they  of- 
fered the  National  Guard  to  fight  for  the  cause  of  America;  they 
have  offered  a  destroyer  and  a  submarine ;  they  will,  in  a  word,  if 
desired,  fight  for  and  with  America  on  to  victory  or  defeat  in 
this  great  war  for  freedom  and  democracy"  .  .  .  "We  stand 
before  the  bar  of  History  as  Exhibit  A  to  prove  that  an  Oriental 
race,  deprived  for  centuries  of  the  God-given  right  of  self-govern- 
ment, may  safely  be  intrusted  with  governmental  power." 

We  should  feel  uneasy  to  have  the  Filipino  People 
"graduated"  just  yet,  but  they  are  assuredly  good  pupils  in 
the  school  of  good  government. 
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More  Babies  Wanted 

MR.  HIRAM  MOE  GREENE,  Editor  of  the  greatest 
country  monthly  for  women,   Woman's  World,  has 
"said  something" : 

"What  we  need  in  America  is  more  babies.  We  need 
more  babies  with  American  fathers  and  mothers  if  we  are  to 
hand  down  to  succeeding  generations  the  best  blood  and  the 
finest  traditions  of  our  country.  I  do  not  think  that  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Creator  or  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  there  is  any  great  funda- 
mental difference  in  decent  men  and  women.  But  it  is  per- 
fectly human  and  perfectly  natural  when  the  family  tree  has  its 
roots  on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean  that  the  family  traditions  leap 
from  America  to  Europe  at  that  point  in  the  ancestry  where  the 
forefathers  bade  adieu  to  the  old  country  and  came  to  America. 
What  we  all  want  in  America  is  American  children  by  Ameri- 
cans who  have  done  something  to  make  America  a  great  Christian 
nation.  This  last  war  has  put  stars  and  stripes  forever  in  the 
hearts  of  the  sons  and  grandsons  of  the  foreign-born.  Their 
lives  became  a  part  of  the  history  of  this  country.  They  are 
Americans.  But  if  all  American-born  have  one  or  two  children 
and  the  foreign-born  have  six  or  seven — one  census  enumerator 
found  one  with  fourteen — the  percentage  of  children  of  foreign- 
born  parentage  is  going  to  be  so  high  that  it  may  be  very  bother- 
some some  day." 

At  a  census  the  other  day  of  dock-strikers,  families  in 
New  York,  mostly  foreign-born,  the  average  "American'' 
family  was  five.  One  block  east  or  west  of  Fifth  Avenue 
from  Fiftieth  Street  upwards  for  miles  the  average  is  about 
five  children  to  a  block !  How  can  we  expect  to  hang  on  to 
America  if  we  leave  the  job  of  populating  the  nation  to  for- 
eign-born citizens,  who  never  really  sever  the  traditional 
heritage  of  their  blood. 

American  Graves  In  France 

THE  Hon.  Myron  T.  Herrick,  our  former  Ambassador  to 
France  and  now  President  of  the  American  Committee 
for  Devastated  France,  has  sent  us  the  following  thought : 

"Seventy-three  thousand,  five  hundred  graves  of  Ameri- 
can soldiers  are  in  France.  Seventy-three  thousand,  five 
hundred  graves  are  cared  for  by  French  and  Americans. 
Twice  a  year  these  graves  are  decorated,  on  All  Souls  Day  in 
November  and  on  Memorial  Day,  May  30. 
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"There  are  nearly  six  hundred  American  military  ceme- 
teries in  Belgium  and  France,  but  there  are  over  two  thousand 
British  cemeteries.  The  work  of  concentrating  the  war 
graves  in  large  burial  centres  is  under  way.  23,000  American 
soldiers  lie  at  Verdun  where  the  impassable  barrier  and  the 
determination,  "They  shall  not  pass"  ranks  in  history  as  a 
second  Thermopylae.  No  memorial  to  our  men  can  ever  be 
erected  by  mortal  hand  that  can  equal  the  sanctity  and  hero- 
ism of  the  spirit  of  America  as  represented  by  the  graves  of 
our  soldiers  who  lie  with  their  brave  French  comrades. 

"At  Bellau  Woods,  two  thousand,  six  hundred  graves 
record  the  first  American  victory  and  the  second  battle  of 
the  Marne.  Bellau  Woods,  now  called  the  Wood  of  the 
Marines,  is  a  monument  in  itself  unsurpassed  in  dignity  and 
in  everlasting  memory  to  the  fighters  who  turned  the  tide  for 
victory  in  a  four  years'  war. 

"If  America  could  only  realize  the  reverence  with  which 
these  graves  are  regarded  by  the  French,  no  relatives  would 
ask  to  have  the  disintegrating  bones  removed,  but  would  bow 
their  heads  in  gratitude  that  their  heroes  are  buried  with  the 
heroes  in  France  for  whom  and  with  whom  they  fought. 

"Through  the  American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  pictures  of  the  cemeteries  in  France,  decorated  and 
cared  for  by  the  French,  are  to  be  shown  in  all  the  motion 
picture  houses  in  the  country ;  and  the  Governors  of  the  States 
are  co-operating  in  sanctioning  this  method  of  showing  to 
grieving  friends  and  relatives  the  conditions  under  which 
the  American  soldier  lies  buried. 

The  Power  of  Well- Directed  Intelligence 

ONE  day,  soon  after  his  accession,  the  Roman  Emperor 
Julian  (331-363  A.  D.)  called  for  a  barber.    A  mag- 
nificently appointed  officer  at  once  presented  himself. 

"It  is  a  barber  that  I  want,  not  a  Receiver  General  of 
the  Finances!''  said  the  Emperor  after  one  glance  at  the 
functionary.  And  not  long  thereafter  drastic  reforms  in- 
itiated by  him,  swept  his  court  clean  of  a  horde  of  highly- 
paid,  luxury-loving  sinecure  holders. 
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This  illustrates  the  value  of  a  trained,  educated  mind. 
Julian  had  had  "an  excellent  education/'  which  he  completed 
by  philosophical  studies  at  Athens,  had  a  love  of  hard  work 
and  the  simple  ascetic  habits  of  a  hard-working  scholar  and 
thinker.  He  loved  the  strenuous  life,  and  had  a  marked  apti- 
tude for  progressive  reform. 

John  Skelton  Williams,  speaking  of  the  opportunity  open 
to  educated,  right-thinking  men,  says : 

"Intelligence,  well  applied,  makes  of  the  terrible  the 
blessing  without  which  we  could  not  live.  The  wrath  of  man 
also  is  made  to  work  to  the  glory  of  God.  Human  passions 
stirred  to  the  bursting  of  bounds  and  the  consuming  of  ties 
and  restraints  go  wild  and  burn  as  they  go,  leaving  desolation. 
Governed  and  directed  by  wisdom,  they  give  the  world  life 
and  growth  and  humanity's  grandest  works.  Our  virtues 
distorted  and  exaggerated  become  vices.  Our  vices  and  pas- 
sions can  be  transformed  into  virtues.  Even  religious  zeal 
may  degenerate  to  cruel  bigotry.  Thrift  may  become  avarice 
and  natural  greed  of  gain,  by  the  mercy  of  God  and  the  power 
of  will,  may  be  made  beneficent  power. 

"The  instinct  of  hate  turned  against  wrong  and  oppres- 
sion, tempered  by  faithful  allegiance  to  good  and  by  careful 
watchfulness,  develops  the  efficient  reformer.  Ambition  per- 
verted has  given  to  history  its  blackest  chapters  of  crime. 
Taught  to  aim  at  the  really  high  and  honorable,  it  has  brought 
and  continues  to  bring,  to  mankind,  the  most  splendid  and 
heart-stirring  instances  of  heroism  and  manifestations  of 
manhood.  The  teacher,  the  preacher,  the  political  leader,  the 
citizen  in  private  life,  blest  with  knowledge  and  cultured  mind 
can  have  no  task  more  glorious,  no  opportunity  wider  than 
the  application  of  his  training  to  ordered  thinking  and  of  his 
learning  to  the  using  of  the  passions  of  those  around  him  for 
inspiration,  construction — valuable  activities.  The  human 
mind  can  be  used  for  no  worse  or  baser  purpose  than  the  in- 
citement of  those  passions  to  move  man  to  tear  his  country 
and  destroy  his  kind." 

Never  was  well-directed  intelligence  more  needed  than 
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in  these  days  of  reconstruction  when  the  whole  world  is  grop- 
ing blindly  in  a  fog  of  frenzied  inflation,  dwindling  dollars, 
staggering  high  cost  of  living,  and  destructive  strikes. 

It  is  a  case  for  specialists,  and  here  is  where  the  man  with 
singleness  of  purpose  in  the  matter  of  an  education  becomes 
of  value.  The  man  who  has  concentrated — specialized — and 
become  a  master  of  one  thing,  should  succeed  better  than  the 
man  who  dissipates  his  energies  in  obtaining  a  smattering  of 
many  things. 

As  illustrating  singleness  of  purpose,  Hon.  Elihu  Root 
is  said  to  be  responsible  for  the  following  amusing  story : 

A  darkey  went  fishing  for  eels.  He  hooked  a  magnifi- 
cent bass.  Tearing  it  from  his  hook  he  threw  it  back  into  the 
water  exclaiming  disgustedly: 

"When  I  go  eelin',  I  go  eelin,.,, 

An  English  View  of  Nationalization 

THREATS  of  nationalization  of  trade  and  industry  by 
labor  have  had  the  effect  of  arousing  England  to  a  pos- 
sible and  very  near-at-hand  danger.  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison, 
a  leader  in  liberal  movements  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
a  champion  of  labor  and  unionism,  utters  this  word  of  warn- 
ing to  labor : 

"If  universal  nationalization  is  to  be  secured  at  once,  how 
do  you  propose  to  compensate  capitalists?  You  do  not  intend 
to  plunder  their  property,  as  Lenine  and  Trotzky  do,  though  a 
miner  M.  P.  proposed  so  doing.  How  is  the  forthcoming  labor 
budget  going  to  find  another  £8,000,000,000?  Is  it  to  be  more 
paper  money — and  the  loaf  to  go  up  to  2s  ?  You  know  very  well 
— or,  rather,  your  leaders  know,  but  they  hide  the  truth — that 
you  are  now  living  on  doles — i.  e.,  on  charity.  Your  labor  does 
not  produce  the  value  of  what  you  receive  in  payment.  Most 
of  your  living  is  paid  for  by  others.  Your  bread  costs  nearly 
twice  as  much  as  you  give  for  it.  Your  coal  does  the  same. 
Meat,  railways,  sugar,  trams,  tubes,  cost  in  wages  much  more 
than  you  pay.  You  fiercely  threaten  the  Government  if  they 
talk  of  raising  the  price  of  food,  or  of  fuel,  or  of  railway,  tram 
or  'bus.  You  insist  on  having  a  large  part  of  your  daily  ex- 
penditure paid  out  of  taxes — from  which  you  are  almost  free — 
i.  e.,  by  your  neighbors.  Your  neighbors  now  pay  in  doles  for 
your  relief  nearly  as  much  altogether  as  the  whole  income  of 
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the  nation  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  time.  You  are  being  maintained 
by  a  gigantic  system  of  Outdoor  Labor  Relief!  And  yet  you 
want  to  plunge  into  a  huge  eight  thousand  million  deal,  and 
throw  trade  into  a  gambling  chaos." 

Why  Be  Thrifty  ? 

IT  seems  paradoxical  that  rising  prices  should  lead  to  reck- 
less extravagance,  and  this  is  something  that  Mr.  Average 
Thrifty  Man  finds  it  hard  to  understand — especially  when, 
in  the  face  of  sagging  values  for  Liberty  Bonds  and  other 
securities,  he  finds  his  thriftiness  in  large  part  abortive. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip  recently  made  some  interesting 
remarks  on  this  and  cognate  matters.  As  to  rising  prices, 
thrift  and  extravagance,  he  said : 

"Rising  prices  lead  to  speculation,  lead  to  more  than  the 
normal  rapidity  of  money  making  in  some  directions  and  the  people 
who  acquire  wealth  rapidly  spend  it  extravagantly,  as  a  rule. 
We  find  this  extravagance  all  through  every  strata  of  society, 
from  the  working  man,  who  has  had  his  wages  advanced  very 
rapidly  or  who  is  earning  fantastic  wages,  as  in  some  case,  like 
ship  riveters, — we  find  just  as  great  extravagance  at  the  hands  of 
any  profiteer  or  any  speculator  who  has  made  great  profits  and 
finds  them  burning  a  hole  in  his  pocket.     .     .     . 

"Now,  this  question,  'Why  be  thrifty,  why  sacrifice  present 
enjoyment  to  save  dolars  that  may  be  depreciated,  that  will  buy 
less  after  we  have  saved  them  and  accumulated  interest  until 
they  are  doubled  ?'  There  isn't  any  answer  to  that.  Unless  we 
can  have  the  wisdom  in  the  conduct  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank, 
you  had  better  spend  your  money.     .     .     . 

"But  the  voice  of  the  Treasury's  judgment  has  dominated 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  and  the  Treasury's  judgment  was  that 
it  wanted  low  interest  rates,  so  it  could  float  its  obligations  at  a 
low  rate,  and  so  that  its  floating  debt  could  be  continually  renewed 
at  a  low  rate.  It  got  low  rates,  but  it  paid  tremendously  high 
for  everything  it  bought  in  the  resulting  high  prices.  It  lost 
much  more  than  it  gained  in  the  high  prices  that  it  had  to  meet 
in  buying  the  things  that  it  bought  with  the  proceeds  of  these 
loans.     .     .     . 

"I  don't  want  to  be  critical  of  what  we  have  gotten  into. 
We  all  said  that  we  must  borrow  and  buy  these  government 
bonds.  We  were  not  saving  as  fast  as  the  Government  wanted 
the  purchasing  power.  Well,  we  didn't  really  give  the  Govern- 
ment any  purchasing  power  when  we  merely  borrowed  and  kept 
all  our  purchasing  power  ourselves  and  gave  the  Government 
some  of  this  borrowed  credit,  purchasing  power  that  we  borrowed 
from  the  banks.     We  only  increased  then  the  number  of  pur- 
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chasers,  the  added  competition  for  goods  helped  on  the  higher 
prices. 

"We  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  have  sold  bonds  so  rapidly 
if  the  banks  hadn't  loaned  on  them,  but  if  the  rate  had  been  put 
up  where  the  bonds  were  entirely  taken  by  the  investor,  where 
his  buying  power  was  sacrificed  and  given  to  the  Government, 
so  there  weren't  two  purchasers  in  the  market  all  the  time,  the 
Government  would  in  the  end  have  gotten  everything  that  it  had 
to  get,  we  would  have  had  less  unnecessary  things;  the  cost  to 
the  Government  would  have  been  vastly  less,  although  the  interest 
rate  would  have  been  higher." 
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A  NEW  PARTY  AND 
SOME  OLD  PROBLEMS 

ISSUES  FACING  THE  THIRD  PARTY  AND  THE 

OLD  DEMOCRACY 

By  Charles  H.  Ingersoll 

THE  Conventions  of  the  two  leading  political  parties 
are  matters  of  history.  There  still  remains  to  be  held 
the  Convention  called  by  the  Committee  of  Forty- 
eight  for  the  formation  of  a  new  political  party.  And  the 
creation  of  a  new  party,  if  its  issues  are  vital  and  are  suc- 
cinctly stated,  is  always  an  event  of  historic  interest. 

I  believe  that  everything  points  to  a  situation  ripe  for  the 
appearance  of  a  new  party.  The  growth  of  the  Non-Parti- 
san  League  in  the  Northwest,  the  formation  of  the  American 
Labor  party,  the  proposed  Convention  called  by  the  Committee 
of  Forty-eight  for  a  liberal  or  radical  party,  are  all  signs  of 
the  widespread  revolt  among  the  people  against  the  failure  of 
the  two  old  parties  to  grapple  with  the  existing  industrial  and 
social  problems. 

The  formation  of  a  new  party  which  shall  have  any  ele- 
ment of  permanency  is  a  task  of  great  difficulty.  There  have 
been  several  attempts  made  since  the  Civil  War  to  form  a  new 
party,  such  as  the  Populist  party,  the  Greenback  party,  the 
Free  Silver  movement,  and  the  Progressive  party.  Any  new 
party,  to  be  a  permanent  force  in  our  politics,  must  grow  up 
around  an  idea  involving  highly  moral  issues,  and  must  pre- 
sent a  definite,  workable  plan  for  improving  living  and  work- 
ing conditions,  which  will  stand  discussion. 
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The  main  difficulty  at  the  present  time  grows  out  of  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  many  questions  to  be  solved  and  such  a 
great  number  of  ideas  as  to  the  remedy  for  our  ills.  The 
Labor  party,  for  example,  in  its  tentative  program  put  out  at 
its  Chicago  conference  in  November,  suggested  thirty-two 
different  remedies  for  our  existing  troubles.  It  is  perfectly 
obvious  that  no  party  can  be  brought  into  being  around  thirty- 
two  different  remedies. 

The  task  of  those  who  wish  to  create  a  new  party  is  to 
put  forward  one  or  two  important  and  paramount  issues  and 
go  into  the  campaign  upon  those  issues,  leaving  all  other  ques- 
tions to  be  settled  at  another  time.  Any  new  party  formed 
upon  any  other  principle  may  carry  on  a  single  campaign,  and 
by  polling  the  votes  of  all  of  the  discontented  make  quite  a 
respectable  showing,  but  after  the  election  it  will  disappear 
exactly  as  the  Progressive  party  did. 

TO  RESTORE  EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY 

THE  Committee  of  Forty-eight  has  attempted  to  formu- 
late a  definite  program  of  paramount  issues.  Their 
platform  is  built  upon  the  theory  of  restoring  to  our  people 
equality  of  opportunity. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  have  shown  how  the  interests  which  con- 
trol the  railroads  have  built  up  the  Trusts  by  granting  favors 
in  shipments  equivalent  to  rebates  which  are  denied  to  com- 
petitors. As  long  as  these  privileges  exist,  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity is  denied  and  monopoly  is  the  result. 

Thirty  years  of  regulation  having  completely  failed,  pub- 
lic ownership  of  the  railroads  is  the  only  remedy.  We  should 
own  and  operate  as  a  part  of  the  transportation  service  all 
oil  pipe-lines,  all  the  important  stockyards  and  abattoirs,  and 
conveniently  located  warehouses  for  handling  the  grain  and 
cotton  crops. 

But  some  of  our  great  trusts  depend  not  only  upon  rail- 
road favors  but  upon  the  ownership  of  certain  natural  re- 
sources, such  as  land  containing  coal,  iron  ore,  copper,  oil  and 
large  timber  tracts  and  water  powers.     It  is  obvious  that  as 
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long  as  these  natural  resources  are  owned  by  a  few  big  inter- 
ests competition  is  not  possible.  The  remedy  is  for  the  gov- 
ernment to  acquire  all  such  natural  resources  and  open  them 
up  to  use  to  all  competitors  upon  payment  of  a  royalty  accord- 
ing to  the  advantages  of  location. 

The  same  reasoning  requires  that  something  should  be 
done  in  reference  to  land  generally.  All  wealth  comes  out  of 
the  land.  Our  existing  policy  of  encouraging  land  specula- 
tion must  be  reversed.  No  person  should  be  allowed  to  hold 
any  land  out  of  use  for  speculation  or  to  aid  monopoly. 

Here  are  two  big  ideas,  large  enough  to  serve  as  the 
foundation  of  a  great  political  party  and  simple  enough  to  be 
easily  understood  by  the  average  citizen.  These  ideas  strike 
at  the  basis  of  monopoly  as  it  is  practiced  in  this  country. 
This  program  is  not  a  class  program,  and  the  benefits  to  grow 
out  of  such  a  policy  would  inure  to  every  class  of  people  ex- 
cept only  those  who  profit  by  monopoly. 

If  the  Labor  men,  the  Farmers  and  the  Liberals,  who  are 
now  giving  voice  to  the  widespread  discontent  in  this  country, 
can  unite  upon  a  simple  program  like  this,  a  new,  great  and 
historic  party  can  be  brought  into  existence  this  summer. 
Such  a  party  would  poll  an  enormous  vote  and  would  so  edu- 
cate the  people  as  to  the  foundation  of  monopoly  and  privilege 
in  this  country  that  its  future  as  a  permanent  political  party 
would  be  assured. 

AS  TO  FEDERAL  CONTROL  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

THE  matter  of  government  control  of  transportation  re- 
quires to  be  dealt  with  at  greater  length.  Before  the 
war,  the  railroads  were  in  the  hands  of  private  parties,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  private  management  broke  down  entirely, 
and  the  government  was  compelled  to  take  control.  There  is 
a  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  advocates  of  private  owner- 
ship to  declare  that  government  ownership  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  that  private  ownership  is  the  only  solution  to  the 
transportation  problem.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the 
time  I  write,  the  private  owners  are  again  appealing  to  the 
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government  to  take  control  in  order  to  relieve  the  country 
from  the  disturbing  conditions  of  traffic  throughout  the  land. 
It  is  a  fact  that  the  people  of  this  country  never  experienced 
real  government  ownership  or  operation  for  even  a  moment, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  same  working  forces  and  same 
private  management,  in  most  instances,  operated  the  roads 
during  the  war  for  the  government,  and  the  derelictions  and 
shortcomings  that  occurred  can  as  justly  be  charged  to  pri- 
vate ownership  as  to  government  control.  The  American 
people  must  and  will  demand  an  honest  trial  of  government 
ownership  and  operation  of  railroads,  before  the  question  is 
finally  settled,  and  the  political  party  that  declares  against 
government  ownership  and  bases  its  action  on  the  assertion 
that  government  ownership  of  the  railroads  was  tried  and 
proved  a  failure,  will  invite  the  opposition  of  all  those  who 
seek  only  a  fair  and  square  deal  on  that  question.  Not  until 
the  humblest  business  man  can  be  assured  as  fair  treatment 
as  his  opulent  brother  from  the  transportation  management, 
not  until  the  flagrant  and  indefensible  exploitation  of  the 
public  as  habitually  indulged  in  by  those  who  controlled  the 
railroads  during  the  past  is  entirely  eliminated,  and  every 
community,  every  man,  woman  and  child,  "widow  and  or- 
phan," in  this  big  country  of  ours  can  be  assured  of  honest, 
fair  and  just  treatment,  will  the  railroad  and  transportation 
question  be  settled.  It  is  my  opinion  that  government  owner- 
ship and  operation  of  all  transportation  facilities  furnishes 
the  final  solution  of  the  transportation  problem. 

The  matter  of  enlarging  the  basis  of  our  currency  is  so 
vital  that  I  am  venturing  to  discuss  it  in  this  brief  review  of 
the  political  situation. 

WORLD  IS  SUFFERING  FROM  CHEAP  MONEY 

THE  foundation  of  the  world's  money  volume  has  in  any 
practical  sense  ceased  to  exist,  and  the  necessity  of  re- 
viving and  strengthening  it  is  now  admitted  as  a  self-evident 
fact  by  the  keenest  financial  minds  of  the  world.  The  gold 
standard  is  today  an  idea,  rather  than  a  fact.  Far-seeing- 
statesmen  in  Europe  advise  a  world's  monetary  conference  to 
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readjust,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  world's  monetary  founda- 
tion so  that  the  injustice  to  both  debtor  and  creditor  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  The  world  today  is  suffering  from 
cheap  money,  and  a  penalty  is  threatened  to  those  who, 
through  honest  thrift,  gave  support  to  the  Government  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  and  to  those  who  hold  securities  bought 
with  money  having  a  greater  purchasing  power  than  the  pres- 
ent dollar. 

At  this  point  a  paradox  is  presented.  In  1896  the  West, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Bryan,  emphasized  its  discontent, 
which  resulted  in  the  historical  campaigns  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  silver  in  our  coinage  laws  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  1  of  gold. 
At  that  time  the  country  was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  a 
contracted  currency,  and  complaint  was  not  allayed  until  the 
world's  production  of  gold  reached  a  point  unparalleled  in 
history.  The  strain  upon  the  money  volume  was  relieved, 
and  the  bimetallic  question  ceased  to  be  discussed  in  politics. 

In  the  campaign  of  1908  Mr.  Bryan  was  again  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  for  President,  but  on  a  platform  that  made  no 
mention  of  the  silver  question.  When  delivering  a  speech 
during  the  campaign  of  that  year,  he  was  "heckled"  by  an 
auditor,  who  asked,  "Why  did  you  go  back  on  silver  ?"  Quick 
as  a  flash  Mr.  Bryan  replied  substantially  as  follows :  "Ow- 
ing to  the  unforeseen  production  of  gold  the  strain  upon  the 
volume  of  basic  money  has  been  relieved,  and  the  silver  ques- 
tion will  be  held  in  abeyance  until  such  time  as  the  production 
of  gold  does  not  keep  pace  with  the  demand  for  basic  money." 

In  these  words  Mr.  Bryan  wras  almost  prophetic.  Today 
the  gold  mines  are  not  meeting  the  increased  demand  for  pri- 
mary money;  in  fact,  the  production  of  gold  throughout  the 
world  has  shown  and  is  now  showing  a  phenomenal  decrease, 
with  little  or  no  promise  of  even  overcoming  this  decrease  on 
the  part  of  the  gold-mining  industry,  to  say  nothing  of  meet- 
ing the  increased  demand  for  gold  incidental  to  the  world's 
war.  Cable  reports  are  to  the  effect  that  England  has  opened 
the  mints  of  India  to  the  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  14^2 
to  1,  which  goes  \y2  points  further  than  Mr.  Bryan  was  will- 
ing to  go  in  1896  and  1900.    In  those  years  Mr.  Bryan  fought 
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against  an  appreciating  currency.  Today  the  conditions  are 
reversed.  The  evil  is  brought  about  by  a  depreciated  cur- 
rency. Evils  flow  from  both  conditions,  and  the  cure  is  to  be 
had  only  by  such  an  adjustment  of  the  monetary  unit  to  a 
point  on  which  can  safely  be  built  a  financial  structure  that 
will  deal  fairly  with  all  elements  of  the  world's  civilization. 

Mr.  Bryan  has  not  given  an  extended  explanation  of  his 
position  on  this  question,  but  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when 
he  will  no  doubt  be  an  important  factor  in  bringing  about  a 
readjustment  of  the  monetary  unit.  As  he  has  always  con- 
tended, a  depreciated  dollar  is  as  unjust  as  an  appreciated 
dollar,  no  surprise  need  be  indulged  in  should  the  element  of 
society  that  defeated  him  for  President  three  times  prove  the 
greatest  force  to  cause  his  star  to  ascend  from  "the  thicket 
of  oblivion"  to  a  height  he  never  hoped  to  reach. 

Political  parties,  financiers  and  the  Occidental  nations 
cannot  long  ignore  this  ever  increasing  demand  for  a  read- 
justment. When  one  awakens  to  the  fact  that  the  Orient  is 
now  receiving  in  our  gold  exchange  over  $1.00  for  every 
ounce  of  silver  it  purchased  for  49  cents  when  the  Occident 
made  the  Orient  the  world's  dumping  ground  for  silver,  a 
condition  and  not  a  theory  confronts  this  country  that  will 
not  down.  The  wise  minds  of  Europe  see  the  danger  that  is 
sure  to  follow  a  continued  strengthening  of  the  financial 
power  of  those  countries  that  now  possess  the  larger  portion 
of  the  silver  of  the  world,  and  open  action  is  sure  to  come. 
When  it  does  come,  a  vindication  of  Mr.  Bryan's  position  as 
regards  silver  and  gold  in  the  years  of  his  defeats  will  be  at 
hand.  Tradition  will  then  be  set  aside,  for  it  can  then  be  said 
that  a  prophet  is  with  honor  in  his  own  country. 

TAXATION  THAT  DESTROYS 

I  MUST  also  say  a  further  word  about  taxation.  The 
power  to  tax  carries  with  it  the  power  to  destroy,  while 
at  the  same  time,  if  properly  administered,  this  power  builds 
up  countries,  advances  civilization  and  gives  hope  to  man 
everywhere.    The  world  is  burdened  with  taxes  as  never  be- 
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fore  and  that  question  will  long  remain  a  burning  one  to  all 
degrees  of  society. 

The  staggering  war  debt  can  be  eliminated  in  only  two 
ways:  The  first  way  is  by  repudiation;  the  second  way  is 
by  production.  Since  repudiation  will  mean  only  an  aggra- 
vated form  of  anarchy,  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of  by  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  wrorld.  The  only  way  to  pay  the  debt 
is  through  production  and  intensive  development  of  the 
world's  natural  resources,  and  any  form  of  taxation  that  stays 
the  hand  of  the  toiler  in  his  purpose  to  develop  the  land  and 
that  denies  to  him  access  to  the  land  so  that  he  may  produce, 
is  not  the  form  of  taxation  that  will  help  solve  the  problems 
of  civilization,  but  on  the  other  hand  will  stand  as  a  barrier 
against  upward  steps  toward  a  happier,  nobler  and  saner  civ- 
ilization. The  products  of  labor  should  not  be  taxed,  while 
on  the  other  hand  the  natural  sources  from  which  labor  and 
capital  create  the  finished  product  should  bear  the  greater 
burden  of  taxation.  Society  will  then  invite  the  development 
of  our  natural  resources,  and  once  the  stimulation  to  develop- 
ment from  this  form  of  taxation  is  felt  by  society,  the  his- 
torian will  prepare  to  record  its  blessings.  The  party  that 
longer  ignores  the  fundamental  truths  hidden  in  this  form 
of  taxation  is  the  party  that  will  be  eliminated  from  serious 
consideration  by  a  people  who  are  honestly  and  seriously  seek- 
ing a  permanent  remedy  for  the  evils  to  which  mankind  is 
heir. 

The  question  of  free  speech  and  freedom  of  assemblage 
has,  through  the  logic  of  events,  been  forced  into  the  political 
arena,  and  a  decisive  declaration  on  this  question  will  be  de- 
manded by  multitudes  of  voters. 

Ward  political  methods  that  now  seem  to  dominate 
the  old  parties  will  not  solve  these  questions.  The  combined 
wisdom,  unfettered  by  selfish  and  ulterior  motives,  of  the 
greatest  minds  of  our  country  will  be  required  to  point  the 
way  to  a  brighter  day.  The  wealth  of  the  world  cannot  settle 
the  problems.  Wisdom  and  brains  alone  can  do  that.  Never 
before  in  the  world's  history  have  wisdom,  brains  and  plain 
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common  honesty  been  in  such  demand  as  they  are  today.  Gold 
becomes  dross  before  wisdom,  honesty  and  common  sense. 

At  all  events  the  present  campaign,  now  fairly  under 
way,  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  momentous 
in  the  nation's  history.  It  is  too  much  to  hope  that  the  funda- 
mental issues  here  presented  will  be  settled  in  this  campaign, 
but  with  their  frank  and  forceful  discussion  during  the  strug- 
gle and  the  entrance  into  the  political  arena  of  a  thoroughly 
organized  new  party  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  a  fight  to  the 
finish  on  these  and  other  paramount  problems  in  1924. 


BUBBLES 
By  Julia  Houston  Railey 

How  good  to  lie  beneath  some  whispering  tree 
In  sun-flecked  shade,  with  slender  reed  to  lip, 
And  blow  bright  bubbles  from  its  rounded  tip- 
Frail,  fairy  spheres,  ascending  airily 
Toward  the  arching  blue.    How  good  to  see 
These  gay-hued  globes  of  gossamer,  that  dip — 
Wayward — in  every  passing  breeze  and  slip 
Into  blank  nothingness  at  gust  more  free. 

Of  such  slight  fabric  are  the  dreams  I  shape 
In  secret,  musing  on  some  old-world  tale 
Or  sunk  in  visions  of  the  future — pale, 
Mist-shrouded  yet.    But  when  they  do  escape 
Soon  are  they  shivered  by  the  wind  of  crude 
Reality,  that  chills  my  idle  mood. 


MEXICO'S  MAN  OF  DES- 
TINY—OBREGON 

WILL  HE  BE  PRESIDENT? 
By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

OBREGON  has  been  the  dark  horse  of  Mexican  lead- 
ers, whether  he  be  elected  President,  or  chosen  as 
military  dictator. 

He  is  yet  the  dark  horse  of  Mexican  leadership,  because, 
whether  he  wins  or  loses,  as  military  leader  or  as  President, 
his  success  or  failure  will  alike  create  a  dilemma  from  which 
there  is  no  escape.  And  Obregon  never  fails.  Even  his  ene- 
mies admit  that ;  and  no  man  in  Mexico  has  bitterer  enemies 
or  loyaler  friends.  He  is  no  half-way  kind  of  man.  Carranza 
feared  him  and  gave  his  support  to  Pablo  Gonzales,  who  is 
reputed  to  be  a  blood  relative  of  the  First  Chief,  in  order  to 
create  a  counterfoil  against  Obregon ;  but  Gonzales  saw  which 
way  public  opinion  was  swinging,  and  went  over  from  Car- 
ranza to  Obregon,  which  sealed  the  doom  of  the  dictator. 
And  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  control  the  Yaquis ;  and  the 
Yaquis  have  never  yet  been  conquered  by  any  man. 

The  one  joint  of  weakness  in  his  armor  is  his  health.  He 
lost  an  arm  and  he  is  an  ill  man.  Apart  from  that  he  has  es- 
caped death  by  a  hair  both  by  bullet  and  secret  poisoning  so 
often  that  his  followers  consider  he  has  a  charmed  life. 

He  has  made  serious  mistakes,  as  all  strong,  quick  actors 
hedged  by  treacheries  are  prone  to  do.  At  one  stage  in  his 
career,  he  could  save  himself  from  the  Carranza  junta  only  by 
a  quick  alliance  with  the  I.  W.  W.'s,  and  he  got  the  support  of 
100,000  of  them  before  his  enemies  knew  what  he  was  doing; 
but  that  antagonized  the  conservative  middle-class  business 
men.  At  another  stage  in  his  career  he  was  infuriated  by  the 
Catholic  church  getting  a  loan  of  30,000,000  pesos  for  the 
Huerta  crowd,  and  he  waged  a  furious  campaign  against  the 
church  in  politics.  That  antagonized  another  powerful  group. 
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Then  he  was  violently  pro-German  and  anti-American.  The 
Germans  were  winning  and  Obregon  had  been  brought  up  on 
anti-gringo  school  books,  nourished  by  gringo  hatred  in  his 
own  heart ;  and  that  inspired  bitter  enmity  among  the  Allies. 
Yet  when  Obregon  came  to  know  Americans  and  visited 
American  cantonments,  in  spite  of  himself  he  became  the 
trusted  friend  of  Americans;  and  today  he  does  all  his  busi- 
ness with  Americans  and  his  financial  agent  in  America  is  a 
former  editor  of  a  New  York  paper,  who  now  handles  all 
Obregon's  funds  through  an  Arizona  bank.  It  is  a  safe  bet 
if  Obregon  could  go  back  five  years  and  rescind  all  he  said 
against  Americans,  he  would  go  back  and  sponge  out  the  fool- 
ish words  of  an  angry  threat  about  "running  all  Americans 
out  of  Mexico/'  In  fact,  his  first  words  in  ejecting  Carranza 
from  Mexico  were  that  the  anti-American  policy  of  Mexico 
had  been  "national  suicide"  and  a  "tragedy." 

STORIES  ILLUSTRATING  OBREGON'S  CHARACTER 

HE  is  loyal  to  the  death  to  his  friends,  and  relentless  to  his 
foes,  and  just  as  relentless  to  his  followers  who  fail. 
Here  are  two  or  three  stories  to  illustrate  his  traits : 

A  great  many  friends  will  protest  they  will  die  for  you ; 
but  when  it  comes  to  a  five-dollar  bill,  they  are  not  sure  they 
want  to  live  for  you.  That  isn't  Obregon's  brand.  Once 
when  Villa  had  Obregon  in  his  power  in  Chihuahua,  he  hap- 
pened to  have  on  his  person  in  gold  and  negotiable  bills  $40,- 
000.  It  is  also  a  safe  wager  Villa  did  not  know  that  money 
was  on  Obregon's  person.  Obregon  sent  for  the  American 
newspaper  man  who  is  now  his  financial  agent.  "If  they  get 
me,"  he  said,  "they  will  also  get  my  subordinate  officers.  They 
are  poor.  Their  families  will  be  left  destitute.  Take  that" — 
handing  the  American  the  $40,000 — "and  if  I  am  bumped  off, 
distribute  it  equally  among  the  families  of  the  officers." 

That  is  one  side  of  Obregon's  character.  Here  is  an- 
other. On  one  occasion  he  had  in  his  car  several  representa- 
tives of  the  foreign  embassies  from  Mexico  City.  There  had 
been  a  battle.  A  mortally  wounded  peon  was  howling  at  the 
top  of  his  voice  for  his  mother.    "Does  that  blank  fool  think 
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I  am  an  incubator?"  he  asked,  and  through  the  car  window, 
by  one  well  aimed  shot,  the  wounded  crier  was  stilled  forever 
by  a  shot  from  some  Obregon  officer. 

Or  take  down  in  Mexico  City!  Obregon's  forces  were 
encamped  out  San  Angel  way.  There  had  been  a  battle.  The 
houses  of  the  neutrals  all  around  were  filled  with  the  wounded 
and  dying.  One  house  had  not  room  for  another  soul.  A 
peon  was  dying  outside  the  walls.  A  servant,  who  could  not 
stay  to  keep  the  dogs  off,  ran  to  headquarters  to  report  the 
man.  One  of  Obregon's  captains  came  back  with  an  orderly 
to  look  at  the  man.  He  took  one  look.  The  man  could  not 
recover.  "Kill  him  well/'  ordered  the  captain;  and  one  blow 
put  the  peon  out  of  misery.  Obregon  may  or  may  not  have 
issued  the  orders.  His  captain  was  a  Yaqui ;  and  it  was  the 
Yaqui  code ;  yet  he  has  been  held  responsible  for  the  code. 

HIS  INSOLENT  NONCHALANCE 

TWICE  Villa  had  the  death  squad  ordered  to  shoot  Obre- 
gon ;  but  he  was  stopped  by  the  insolent  nonchalance  of 
the  man.  "What  would  you  shoot  me  for?"  he  asked  without 
the  flinch  of  an  eyelash.  "If  you  shoot  me,  you'll  only  split  the 
Carranza  party  and  make  a  present  of  the  country  to  the  for- 
eigners. If  we  hold  together,  we  can  hate  each  other,  but  we 
can  keep  Mexico  for  the  Mexicans,"  and  Villa  knew  it  was 
true,  for  the  American  State  Department  men  were  on  the 
spot ;  and  he  ordered  the  death  squad  back  to  barracks,  roar- 
ing and  swearing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  like  an  enraged  bull, 
as  he  relinquished  the  chance  at  prey  in  hand. 

What  brought  the  split  between  Obregon  and  Carranza 
isn't  hard  to  guess.  Obregon  was  the  strong  man;  but  the 
United  States  had  recognized  Carranza.  Whatever  Carranza 
may  have  been,  himself,  it  was  his  tragic  misfortune  to  be 
surrounded  by  dishonest  scoundrels  who  threatened  his  life 
and  ultimately  assassinated  him,  as  I  predicted  more  than  a 
year  ago  they  would  assassinate  him,  if  his  luck  changed. 
However  cruel  Obregon  may  have  been  on  occasion,  he  has 
always  fought  with  a  certain  code  of  honor,  and  his  worst 
enemies  have  never  accused  him  of  dishonesty,  or  faltering 
in  loyalty  to  his  friends. 
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One  episode  will  explain  why,  though  Carranza  and 
Obregon  held  together,  their  military  commanders  could  never 
operate  in  the  same  field  together.  It  was  down  in  Vera  Cruz. 
A  Carranza  relative  was  in  charge.  There  was  at  that  time 
no  embargo  on  the  importation  of  firearms.  Remington  30-30 
shells  were  being  used.  The  Carranza  man  had  2,500  men. 
Ten  million  rounds  of  ammunition  came  in.  The  Carranza 
general  reported  it  all  "shot  off,"  and  requisitioned  one  hun- 
dred million  rounds.  That,  too,  came  in.  It,  too,  was  re- 
ported "shot  off."  If,  as  the  Germans  figured,  one  bullet  out 
of  25  should  hit  a  man,  this  general  must  have  "winged"  four 
million  enemies,  but  that  was  not  his  game.  He  called  in  a 
little  foreign  broker — not  an  American — turned  the  ammuni- 
tion all  over  to  the  little  broker,  and  sold  it  back  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. This  was  done  three  times.  The  little  Austrian 
broker  boasted  that  he  cleaned  up  $200,000  as  his  share  of 
the  deal. 

This  was  the  sort  of  thing  that  made  Obregon  froth  at 
the  mouth.  It  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  makes  him  bitter  ene- 
mies to  this  day  in  the  Carranza  junta.  Then  there  were 
other  little  things.  Obregon  wanted  to  be  first  to  Mexico 
City.  He  was  held  back  by  red  tape  till  Carranza  beat  him 
to  it.  That  happened  over  and  over  in  all  Obregon's  cam- 
paigns. It  perhaps  explains  why  Obregon  would  not  go 
against  Villa,  when  Carranza's  men  couldn't  whip  Villa. 

OBREGON  AND  THE  YAQUIS 

ME  won  the  Yaquis  by  the  simple,  but  in  Mexico  alto- 
gether unusual,  proceeding  of  practising  what  he 
preached.  He  believed  the  Yaquis  could  be  pacified  only  by 
having  their  own  land  to  till.  Now  Obregon  has  descended 
from  a  Mexican  family  rich  in  lands.  Would  he  divide  those 
lands  up  with  the  Yaquis?  That  is  exactly  what  he  did, 
though  he  did  not  give  them  title  unless  they  bought.  He 
would  set  aside  an  acre  or  two  acres  to  a  family.  He  would 
advance  the  family  a  plow,  a  horse  or  mule,  and  one  sack  of 
beans  to  plant — all  to  be  charged  against  returns.  Now  one 
sack  of  garbonza  beans  will  produce  280  sacks  worth  $14  to 
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$18  a  sack.  All  advances  were  charged  against  returns ;  then, 
for  the  use  of  the  land,  Obregon  took  25  per  cent  of  the  net 
profits. 

But  he  went  farther  than  this.  As  all  farmers  know,  the 
trick  is  not  to  raise  a  crop.  It  is  to  sell  the  crop  without  let- 
ting middlemen  steal  all  the  profits;  so  Obregon  created  an 
exclusive  monopoly  in  Sonora  for  garbonza  beans.  They 
must  all  sell  beans  to  him ;  and  controlling  all  beans,  he  raised 
the  price  to  $18  a  sack.  Of  course,  enemies  howled  at  the 
word  monopoly;  but  his  worst  enemies  have  never  accused 
him  of  cheating  the  growers  one  cent.  Compare  his  methods 
with  Alvarado's  socialistic  experiment  on  the  same  line  with 
henequen  in  Yucatan,  when  all  profits  went  to  overhead  ex- 
penses and  the  growers  were  reduced  to  ruin.  Yet  Alvarado 
is  today  Obregon's  finance  minister,  which,  in  itself,  holds 
seeds  of  future  quarrels. 

Obregon  had  always  been  a  colonel  in  his  own  home 
guards ;  so  when  the  revolution  broke  he  called  to  his  six  hun- 
dred Yaquis  all  the  others  who  would  come.  It  may  be  asked 
how  the  Yaquis  got  their  firearms  and  how  they  get  them 
today.  Yaquis  work  on  the  American  side  of  the  border. 
They  go  constantly  back  and  forward  across  the  border,  and 
when  they  go  back  to  Mexico  they  carry  shells  with  them. 
And  they  are  very  sparing  of  shells.  They  use  the  knife. 
When  they  find  an  empty  shell,  they  run  lead  into  it,  put  in 
their  own  fulminating  cap  and  use  it  again.  It  is  a  shell 
crueler  than  dum-dum  bullets. 

So  when  Obregon  reached  Mexico  City  he  had  15,000 
men.  It  was  then  the  Carranza  junta  began  to  fear  him  and 
began  to  conspire.  Obregon  countered  so  quickly,  his  enemies 
quaked.  Dr.  Atl,  a  madly  enthusiastic  I.  W.  W.  man,  edu- 
cated in  Paris  in  all  the  tenets  of  Red  Revolution,  was  called  in. 
One  can  imagine  how  Obregon's  land  policy  appealed  to  Atl. 
Atl  got  out  among  the  unions.  Conductors,  drivers,  taxi  men, 
deserted  in  droves  to  join  Obregon's  army.  When  Obregon 
left  Mexico  City,  he  had  35,000  men  and  his  enemies  were 
powerless  to  touch  him;  and  he  has  never  forgotten  Atl. 
When  Atl  went  broke  from  the  very  excess  of  his  own  theo- 
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ries,  it  was  Obregon  kept  him  in  pocket  money,  and  as  late  as 
July,  1918,  Obregon  sent  Atl  $100  in  Los  Angeles. 

ATTEMPTS  TO  ASSASSINATE  HIM 

BUT  the  association  with  Atl  raised  another  host  of  ene- 
mies— the  Carranza  junta  and  the  old  safe  conserva- 
tives. He  was  too  powerful  for  open  attack,  but  secret  attempt 
after  attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  Once  a  conspiracy  bribed 
an  Indian  boy  to  sell  him  some  cones  of  poisoned  ice  cream. 
Word  through  Indian  friends  came  to  Obregon.  In  sheer  bra- 
vado, Obregon  ordered  the  boy  to  help  himself  to  a  cone.  The 
boy  of  course  picked  out  an  unpoisoned  one.  "Oh,  I'll  take 
that,"  said  Obregon,  beginning  to  munch  the  boy's  safe  cone, 
and  he  handed  the  boy  another  cone.  The  little  Indian  went 
from  yellow  to  green  with  fear  and  began  to  weep.  Obregon 
went  on  unconcernedly  eating  other  cones.  Luck  was  with 
him.  He  didn't  chance  to  pick  the  poisoned  cones,  but  the  boy 
didn't  dare  to  eat  the  cone  given  to  him.  A  confession  fol- 
lowed. The  conspirators  were  summoned.  They  were  given 
the  cones.  One  merchant  died  on  the  spot.  I  forget  whether 
three  or  five  of  the  conspirators  were  shot;  but  all  the  press 
announced  was  ptomaine  poisoning. 

At  another  time,  some  Zapatistas  were  smuggled  into  the 
city  and  placed  on  the  roof  of  the  Jockey  Club  with  rifles. 
Obregon  used  to  ride  past  the  club  to  the  National  Palace. 
A  fusillade  of  shots  hit  him.  He  fell  beneath  his  horse  uncon- 
scious. The  Zapatistas  were  clapped  into  jail.  It  was  an- 
nounced Obregon  was  dead.  That  night  two  Spaniards  went 
to  the  jail  and  offered  the  guard  $30,000  in  gold  to  let  the 
Zapatistas  escape.  From  his  death  bed,  Obregon  ordered  the 
three  Zapatistas  let  out  and  the  two  Spaniards  arrested.  Con- 
fession followed.  Three  men  were  shot  for  this  conspiracy 
and  twenty-nine  others  shipped  out  to  Spain;  so  Zapata's 
followers  today  are  Obregon's  friends. 

Obregon  has  been  blamed  for  the  hideous  massacre  of  the 
police.  His  friends  declare  this  was  not  his  work  but  the 
work  of  the  junta  conspiring  against  him  to  discredit  the 
Yaquis.  What  happened  was  this :  Huerta  had  formed  a  ter- 
ribly strong  body  of  city  police.    What  with  Obregon's  35,000 
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and  the  5,000  Huerta  police,  the  Carranzistas  were  in  deadly 
fear  of  a  cuartel  laso,  or  quick  military  flop.  They  tried  to 
disarm  the  police,  but  it  was  known  the  police  still  had  fire- 
arms concealed.  Strikes  were  impending.  The  Yaquis  were 
told  to  "run  the  streets  at  night"  so  strikers  could  not  come 
out.  Atl  was  now  hiding  in  Obregon's  house.  Carranza  had 
forbidden  the  strike  and  was  chilling  to  the  I.  W.  W.'s  be- 
cause they  had  gone  over  to  Obregon.  Two  Yaqui  colonels 
got  very  drunk.  In  a  saloon,  they  purposely  created  a  row. 
The  police  arrested  them.  The  Yaquis,  "running  the  streets 
at  night/'  then  assaulted  the  police  of  the  Fifth  Precinct.  The 
row  became  a  massacre,  a  hideous  massacre.  The  police  were 
shot  like  scuttling  rats  in  a  trap — 300  of  them — and  168  citi- 
zens were  wounded.  It  was  all  of  a  piece  with  the  usual  pat- 
tern of  Mexican  politics. 

On  another  occasion,  when  Obregon  was  visiting  in  San 
Francisco  under  United  States  military  escort,  a  variety  ac- 
tress was  placed  next  his  room  in  the  hotel  with  a  bribe  of 
$10,000  to  give  him  poisoned  wine;  but  Obregon's  wine  and 
women  days  were  over.  He  had  married  an  old  sweetheart 
and  settled  down.  He  probably  never  knew  of  the  plot 
hatched  against  him  in  his  own  land;  but  the  United  States 
State  Department  did,  and,  if  Obregon  had  died,  that  variety 
actress  would  have  been  hanged,  though  Obregon  was  no 
friend  of  America  at  that  time.  If  Carranza  had  permitted 
Obregon  to  conduct  an  honest  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
Obregon  would  never  have  used  the  standard  of  revolution 
for  a  second  time;  but  the  foolish  old  Chief  knew  Obregon 
would  win  in  any  honest  contest,  and  ordered  Obregon  to  his 
regiment.  Obregon  resigned  by  request.  Carranza  was  pre- 
pared to  arrest  him.    Obregon  fled  to  his  troops. 

Will  his  luck  stay  with  him?  Quien  sabef  As  a  friend 
said,  when  I  asked  that  question, -"Only  God  knows  what  will 
come  out  of  the  muddle  of  Mexico;  and  He  isn't  telling." 

MEXICO'S  FATE  IN  THE  BALANCE 

NO  one  knows  better  than  Obregon  that  Mexico  must  have 
peace ;  and  that  she  must  have  American  friendship  to 
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maintain  peace;  and  that  she  must  have  American  capital  to 
recover  from  financial  ruin.  Can  he  give  Mexico  peace?  If 
he  can,  the  way  before  him  is  easy;  but  if  Americans  con- 
tinue to  be  murdered  by  bandit  chiefs  like  Villa,  if  foreign 
capital  is  confiscated  as  it  has  been,  if  foreign  investors  are 
harrassed  in  the  name  of  "democracy" — then  Obregon  will 
pass  as  some  sixty-one  other  leaders  have  passed  with  kaleido- 
scopic swiftness  in  fifty-nine  years. 

Mexico  needs  a  strong  hand  but  an  honest  hand.  Obre- 
gon is  a  strong  hand,  but  unless  he  can  maintain  an  honest 
hand  among  his  subordinates,  sooner  or  later  revolution  will 
break  out  again;  and  another  ten  years  of  such  destruction 
and  lust  as  marked  Carranza's  regime  will  almost  extinguish 
Mexico's  nationality.  It  is  a  peculiar  characteristic  of  his 
people  that  they  will  only  stay  with  and  fight  for  a  winner. 
He  is  the  winner  today  and  will  doubtless  be  in  the  forthcom- 
ing election,  if  not  as  President,  then  as  military  supreme 
commander.  It  is  within  the  first  year  of  his  term  that  the 
test  will  come.  If  he  stops  the  thievery  among  the  generals, 
will  they  support  him?  If  he  stops  the  thievery,  they  may 
conspire.  If  he  doesn't  stop  the  thievery,  he  will  have  another 
revolution  on  his  hands  before  this  one  has  settled  down ;  and 
the  foreign  governments  of  the  civilized  world  have  about 
reached  the  point — most  reluctantly — where,  if  Mexico  does 
not  keep  the  peace  in  her  own  house,  they  will  enter  and  keep 
peace  for  her. 

It  is  the  parting  of  the  ways  in  Mexico's  fate  as  a  nation ; 
and  all  who  love  that  country  as  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile 
in  the  world,  and  all  who  pity  the  Mexican  people  as  the  most 
misgoverned  in  the  world,  will  hope  and  pray  that  Obregon 
proves  the  New  Man  for  the  New  Day.  He  may  write  him- 
self down  in  history  as  the  redeemer  of  Mexico;  or  he  may 
pass  as  one  man  in  the  long  procession  of  leaders,  who  began 
as  patriots  and  ended  as  exploiters. 

Let  the  world  give  Obregon  his  chance;  but  pray  God 
he  does  does  not  turn  his  chance  into  the  devil-dance  of  the 
Carranzistas  around  the  dead  body  of  their  country's  hopes. 
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By  Walton  Willison 

VER  your  northern  boundary,  we  in  Canada  have 
passed  successfully  through  the  initial  stages  of  re- 
construction. The  natural  fears  of  pessimists  that 
"hard  times"  would  accompany  loss  of  war  markets  have  not 
been  realized.  It  is  true  that  our  dollar  has  been  worth  only 
88  cents  in  your  country,  revealing  an  economic  condition 
only  too  apparent  to  our  financial  experts,  if  not  quite  under- 
stood by  our  general  public ;  but  so  far  pronounced  prosperity 
continues. 

We  have  a  Board  of  Commerce  intent  upon  the  destruc- 
tion of  profiteers  and  concerned  for  the  reduction  of  prices, 
but  the  Board  has  found  collective  business  generally  honest, 
and  prices  have  yet  to  fall.  It  is  true  that  wheat  values  cannot 
continue  at  guaranteed  war  levels.  Textiles  seem  to  have 
reached  their  "peak,"  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  boots  and  shoes 
have  reached  their  maximum,  but  prices  generally  show  no 
signs  of  weakening.  Labor  is  well  paid,  prosperous,  and 
"healthier"  than  a  year  ago.  One  Big  Unionism  has  been 
flatly  repudiated.  There  is  a  greater  degree  of  harmony  be- 
tween employers  and  employees.  Methods  of  collective  bar- 
gaining have  been  introduced  in  numerous  large  industries, 
and  there  seems  no  reason  to  anticipate  a  repetition  of  such 
industrial  conflicts  as  the  Winnipeg  general  strike  last  year. 

Altogether,  we  are  doing  surprisingly  well.  Even  our 
clergymen  and  school  teachers  seem  about  to  enjoy  higher 
salaries,  and  that  scandal  may  become  history.  Recent  indus- 
trial surveys  prove  our  factories  to  be  busy.  Agricultural 
communities  have  not  been  affected  yet  by  any  drop  in  pro- 
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duce  prices.  From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  province  calls 
"All  Well !"  to  province.  It  is  a  fair  showing  for  a  country 
that  raised  an  army  of  half  a  million  and  fought  in  France 
from  Second  Ypres  to  the  end  of  the  last  Hundred  Days. 

You  talk  the  League  of  Nations  and  we  speak  much  in 
public  places  about  Imperial  relations  and  autonomy.  With 
us,  as  with  you,  such  discussion  of  more  or  less  external  af- 
fairs is  given  an  appearance  of  all-absorbing  public  import- 
ance which  deludes  some,  but  which  in  reality  serves  to  cloak 
vital  domestic  affairs  not  yet  ripe  for  discussion.  Your  old 
political  parties  seem  destined  to  continue.  Ours  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  gods  and  having  an  unaccustomed  time.  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier  is  dead.  Sir  Robert  Borden  is  ill  and  unequal 
to  the  task  of  leadership  of  the  Unionist  party.  Sir  Thomas 
White  holds  his  seat  in  the  Commons,  but  is  no  longer  Minister 
of  Finance.  In  Ontario  the  Provincial  Government  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hearst  has  fallen  before  a  coalition  of  Farmers  and 
Labor.  We  have  Grits  of  the  old  school  who  will  hold  no 
parley  with  the  Tories;  Tories  of  the  same  character  who 
despise  all  things  tainted  with  Liberalism.  We  have  Liberal 
Conservatives  who  were  born  in  the  Reciprocity  fight  of  1911 
and  who  have  become  Unionists.  We  have  active  labor  poli- 
ticians, and  throughout  Ontario  and  the  Prairie  provinces  we 
have  an  aggressive  Farmers'  party  which  has  already  known 
success  in  Ontario  and  which  covets  nothing  less  than  a  na- 
tional triumph  which  will  win  the  country  for  their  candidates 
and  their  platform.  We  have  Prohibitionists,  elated  with 
recent  triumphs.    Then  we  have  ginger  groups. 

SOME  INTERESTING  POLITICAL  PERSONALITIES 

INDEED,  we  have  all  the  makings  of  a  most  spectacular 
political  combat,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  the  bat- 
tle will  be  fought  shortly  over  the  old,  old  issue  of  the  tariff. 
We  have  fought  such  a  battle  periodically  since  the  days  of 
Sir  John  Macdonald  and  the  National  Policy.  We  had  a 
hilarious  fight  in  1911  in  which  you  were  not  uninterested 
and  which  smashed  a  Government  while  it  defeated  reci- 
procity. But  reciprocity  is  trying  to  come  back.  The  organized 
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Farmers  demand  it,  even  as  they  demand  free  trade  with 
Great  Britain  in  five  years.  The  Liberal  party  platform,  as 
announced  last  Fall,  carried  the  clear  suggestion  of  associa- 
tion between  the  two  parties  in  the  coming  struggle,  and  the 
Protectionists  are  still  waiting  upon  the  Unionists  at  Ottawa 
for  a  domestic  platform  and  an  assured  leadership. 

Four  men  are  in  the  political  limelight — King,  Crerar, 
Meighen  and  White.  Of  these  the  most  outstanding  figure 
is  Sir  Thomas  White.  He  has  proved  ability  and  as  Minister 
of  Finance  during  the  difficult  war  period  won  the  confidence 
of  the  whole  country;  but  he  is  loath  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities of  leadership  and  to  sacrifice  the  supreme  years  of  his 
life  to  a  political  service  which  is  at  best  ill-rewarded  and 
which  too  often  leads  to  broken  health.  An  opponent  of  reci- 
procity, upon  which  issue  he  severed  a  long  connection  with 
the  Liberal  party,  he  is  a  natural  leader  for  the  moderate  pro- 
tectionist forces  of  the  Dominion.  So  far,  efforts  to  secure 
his  candidature  for  the  leadership  have  proved  unavailing. 
Hon.  Arthur  Meighen,  Minister  of  the  Interior  and  occa- 
sional administrator  of  innumerable  departments,  has  a  bril- 
liant public  record.  A  protectionist  of  the  Macdonald  school, 
he  would  be  a  popular  selection  with  the  Conservative  party, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  he  could  retain  the  allegiance  of  many 
Liberals  who  now  lend  such  strength  to  the  Unionist  Govern- 
ment. Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar,  farmer  and  free  trader,  is  the  Par- 
liamentary leader  of  the  United  Farmers.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  Union  Government  until  he  resigned  a  year 
ago,  because  the  Government  would  not  agree  to  such  reduc- 
tion of  the  duties  as  he  demanded,  he  has  been  influential  in 
the  organization  of  a  third  group  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  has  done  much  to  give  the  farmers  the  political  strength 
which  threatens  the  old-established  parties  in  the  Federal 
field  even  as  it  overthrew  them  in  Ontario.  Hon.  W.  L.  Mac- 
kenzie King,  chosen  by  a  national  convention,  has  succeeded 
Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party.  A  close 
student  of  civil  and  economic  questions  and  a  former  Minister 
of  Labor  in  the  Laurier  cabinet,  he  has  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  industrial  problems  but  is  still  to  be  tested  on  broad,  na- 
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tional  issues.  With  such  leaders  and  such  diversity  of 
thought,  there  is  opportunity  for  strange  political  fellowships. 
Given  a  righting  Unionist  platform,  the  next  political  contest 
should  be  memorable. 


E 


GETTING  DOWN  TO  REAL  RECONSTRUCTION 

CONOMICALLY  and  industrially,  we  are  beginning  to 
^  think  in  terms  of  true  reconstruction.  Despite  much 
conflict  over  soldiers'  civil  re-establishment  and  war  veterans' 
gratuities,  the  problem  of  demobilization  has  been  handled 
with  surprisingly  little  conflict.  Soldiers  have  been  reab- 
sorbed into  civilian  life,  and  the  continuation  of  prosperous 
conditions  has  prevented  any  serious  industrial  dislocation. 
The  war  has  shown  the  dangers  of  economic  dependence  upon 
foreign  countries  for  raw  materials  and  essential  commodi- 
ties, and  Canada,  like  the  other  nations  of  the  world,  is  con- 
cerned to  utilize  its  own  raw  materials  and  expand  its  home 
market  while  developing  foreign  commerce  to  replace  war 
trade.  There  is  growing  appreciation  of  the  necessity  of 
adequate  Federal  and  provincial  support  of  scientific  research 
to  determine  the  nature  and  extent  of  our  natural  resources. 
For  this  awakening  public  credit  is  due  largely  to  the  Council 
for  Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  at  Ottawa. 

Already,  as  a  result  of  its  investigations  into  the  utiliza- 
tion of  fish  waste,  the  Council  for  Scientific  and  Industrial 
Research  has  discovered  that  the  annual  yield  of  the  Canadian 
fisheries  can  be  increased  by  over  25  per  cent.  It  estimates 
the  loss  in  solids,  comprising  chiefly  fat  and  proteins,  in  the 
300,000  tons  of  waste  that  are  thrown  away  yearly  at  $10,- 
000,000  and  in  oil  at  $2,000,000.  It  has  long  been  engaged  in 
experiments  to  determine  the  commercial  feasibility  of  util- 
izing the  lignite  deposits  of  the  Prairie  provinces  as  domestic 
fuel.  The  necessary  manufacturing  processes  have  already 
been  carried  out  on  a  super-laboratory  scale.  There  is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  industrial  success,  and  success,  according 
to  Dr.  A.  B.  Macallum,  Chairman  of  the  Council,  will  not 
only  mean  industrial  development  in  the  West  and  the  an- 
nual saving  of  $5,000,000  through  the  substitution  of  lignite 
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coal  for  the  half  million  tons  of  anthracite  now  imported  into 
Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  from  Pennsylvania,  but  it  will 
blaze  the  path  for  the  utilization  of  the  57,000,000,000  tons 
of  lignites  of  Saskatchewan  and  of  the  vastly  greater  quantity 
of  the  better  grade  of  this  fuel  in  Alberta.  Further,  even- 
tually utilization  of  vast  quantities  of  valuable  by-prodr 
will  provide  the  raw  materials  of  great  and  flourishing  in- 
dustries. Finally,  it  will  constitute  the  first  step  in  the  syste- 
matic, scientific  utilization  of  the  vast  stores  of  energy  locked 
up  in  the  lignites  of  the  two  provinces  which,  unlike  the  other 
provinces  of  the  Dominion,  are  scantily  supplied  with  water 
power. 

APPLYING  SCIENCE  TO  AGRICULTURE 

OTHER  important  inquiries  are  being  conducted  by  the 
Research  Council,  and  already  agriculture  in  Canada 
owes  much  to  scientific  investigation.  Experiments  in  wheat 
breeding,  for  instance,  produced  Marquis  wheat,  the  staple 
wheat  of  the  West,  and  now  the  Council  is  assisting  special 
research  to  breed  a  variety  of  wheat  which  will  ripen  early, 
be  wholly  rust-resistant,  and  have  good  milling  and  baking 
qualities.  After  rigid  tests,  a  new  process  of  making  binder 
twine  out  of  Saskatchewan  straw  grown  for  flax  purposes  has 
been  discovered  which,  it  is  anticipated,  will  mean  the  devel- 
opment of  an  important  industry  in  the  Province  and  a  great 
monetary  saving  to  the  farmers.  So,  the  Research  Council 
is  endeavoring  to  devise  some  means  of  utilizing  the 
thousands  of  tons  of  waste  straw  which  are  annually  burned 
in  the  Prairie  provinces.  Such  investigations  as  these  di- 
rected to  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  wealth  and  calculated 
to  lend  stimulus  to  industrial  development,  are  of  the  greatest 
immediate  value. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  lost  to  the  Dominion 
annually  by  export  of  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
products  which  could  be  saved  for  the  country  if  final  proc- 
esses of  manufacture  could  be  completed  at  home.  In  1918, 
Canada  exported  products,  other  than  those  officially  classed 
as  manufactures,  to  the  value  of  more  than  $900,000,000. 
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The  Canadian  Reconstruction  Association  has  estimated  that 
if  the  manufacturing  processes  of  even  one-third  of  these 
had  been  completed  in  Canada,  employment  would  have  been 
given  to  at  least  125,000  more  workpeople,  close  to  $125,000,- 
000  would  have  been  provided  for  additional  wages  and  sal- 
aries, and  the  net  value  of  Canadian  products  would  have 
been  increased  by  approximately  $275,000,000.  So  with 
imports.  During  1918,  foreign  products  to  the  value  of 
$906,954,900  were  imported  into  Canada  for  consumption  in 
this  country.  It  has  been  estimated  that  if  one-half  of  these 
goods  had  been  produced  in  Canada  or  if  the  people  in  the 
Dominion  had  substituted  Made-in-Canada  products  for  one- 
half  of  the  imported  commodities,  employment  would  have 
been  provided  for  100,000  more  workers  and  close  to  $100,- 
000,000  more  would  have  been  paid  in  wages  and  salaries. 
During  the  first  seven  months  of  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  79.2  per  cent  of  all  imports  into  Canada  for  consumption 
came  from  the  United  States,  involving,  with  Canadian  money 
at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  15  per  cent,  an  additional  cost  on 
account  of  exchange  to  Canadian  consumers  of  between  $75,- 
000,000  and  $100,000,000  a  year. 

NO  HOSTILITY  TO  AMERICAN  CAPITAL 

FURTHER,  employment  was  given  to  foreign  workers 
instead  of  to  Canadian  labor  and  business  was  provided 
for  American  companies  which  neither  paid  taxes  in  this 
country  nor  offered  any  appreciable  market  for  other  Cana- 
dian products.  It  is  not  necessary  to  labor  the  argument. 
You  are,  perhaps,  more  familiar  with  it  than  we  are.  The 
Made-in-Canada  campaign  is  not  directed  particularly  against 
American  capital  or  American  industry,  but  Canadian  opin- 
ion contends  that  American  plants  using  Canadian  raw 
materials  should  establish  their  branch  factories  in  Canada 
and  lend  stability  to  our  own  industrial  fabric  in  return  for 
the  use  of  our  natural  resources.  It  is  not  contended  that 
there  should  be  anything  but  the  most  complete  recognition 
of  existing  agreements  with  American  companies.  It  rs 
hardly  necessary  to  point  out  the  tariff  advantages  in  both  the 
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Canadian  and  the   Imperial  markets  which  will  accrue  to 
American  firms  establishing  branches  in  the  Dominion. 

In  the  foreign  field  we  have  done  well  and  should  do 
better.  The  Canadian  Government,  alive  to  the  situation, 
led  the  world  in  extending  special  credits  for  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  Europe.  Further,  many  Canadian  industrial  groups 
have  been  organized  for  foreign  trade  development.  The 
Canadian  Government  has  established  a  credit  of  $50,000,- 
000  with  Great  Britain  for  the  purchase  of  lumber  in  Canada. 
An  agreement  has  been  reached  between  the  Canadian  Manu- 
facturers' Association  and  the  Federation  of  British  Indus- 
tries for  the  promotion  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
Canadian  representatives  of  branches  of  English  and  Scotch 
firms  have  formed  a  Canadian  Association  of  British  Manu- 
facturers with  branches  at  Toronto  and  Montreal,  and  while 
the  object  of  this  Association  is  largely  to  increase  British  im- 
ports into  Canada,  it  may  be  influential  also  in  developing 
export  trade. 

CANADA  AIDING  EUROPE 

OUTSIDE  of  the  British  Empire,  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment has  extended  credits  to  France,  Belgium,  Ru- 
mania, Greece  and  Italy.  There  has  been  active  industrial 
group  organization  for  the  development  of  collective  busi- 
ness, and  many  groups  acting  independently  of  the  Govern- 
ment have  had  their  own  representatives  abroad.  A  great 
deal  of  foreign  trade  has  been  received  by  the  Canadian 
Woolen  Manufacturers'  Association.  The  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  women's  garments,  representing  95  per  cent  of 
the  trade,  have  organized  a  "Ladies'  Wear  Export  Associa- 
tion" and  have  representatives  in  Europe.  Agricultural  im- 
plement manufacturers  have  formed  their  own  organization 
for  foreign  trade  development.  So  have  Canadian  confec- 
tionery, biscuit  and  chocolate  industries;  Canadian  oil  and 
lumber  industries;  Canadian  distillers,  packers,  manufac- 
turers of  paints,  hardware,  stoves,  boots  and  shoes,  pulp  and 
paper,  and  other  commodities. 

Altogether,  Canada  is  beginning  to  look  strictly  after  its 
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own  business,  a  fact  which  is  indicated  by  the  following  "Ten 
Commandments  for  Canadian  Trade,"  which  the  Canadian 
Reconstruction  Association  is  circulating  in  thousands  all 
over  the  Dominion : — 

CANADA'S  TEN  COMMANDMENTS 

1.  BUY  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS.  In  doing  so, 
you  develop  the  home  market,  encourage  factory  expar^' 
provide  employment  for  new  populations,  and  create  big 
and  better  markets  for  all  kinds  of  farm  produce.  New 
factories,  expansion  of  old  factories,  greater  production, 
more  workers,  and  better  agricultural  markets  mean  national 
progress. 

2.  IMPORT  ONLY  NECESSITIES,  and  then  only 
if  similar  Canadian  articles  or  substitutes  are  not  available. 
With  Canadian  money  at  a  discount  of  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  exchange  with  the  United  States  is  costing  Canadian 
consumers  between  $75,000,000  and  $100,000,000  a  year. 

3.  PRODUCE  TO  THE  LIMIT  IN  FIELD  AND 
FACTORY.  Increased  production  means  new  wealth  and 
is  essential  to  the  success  of  any  effort  to  reduce  imports  and 
promote  export  trade. 

4.  CO-OPERATE,  CONSERVE,  SPECIALIZE, 
STANDARDIZE.  These  are  the  means  to  maximum  pro- 
duction of  high  quality  goods  at  minimum  cost. 

5.  DEVELOP  EXPORT  MARKETS.  Foreign  busi- 
ness gives  stability  to  trade.  It  reduces  unit  costs,  benefits 
domestic  consumers,  affords  employment  to  factories  and 
workers  in  time  of  depression,  and  corrects  adverse  exchange 
by  improving  the  trade  balance. 

6.  UTILIZE  CANADIAN  SERVICES.  Ship  by 
Canadian  carriers  through  Canadian  ports.  Patronize  Cana- 
dian railways,  Canadian  steamships,  and  Canadian  banks. 
Place  insurance  in  Canadian  companies.  Employ  Canadian 
architects,  engineers,  scientists,  and  other  experts.  Spend 
vacations  in  Canada. 
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7.  MANUFACTURE  RAW  MATERIALS  TO 
FINAL  STAGES  in  Canada.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars are  lost  annually  to  the  Dominion,  and  especially  to 
Canadian  wage  earners,  by  the  exportation  of  raw  materials 
and  semi-manufactured  products. 

8.  USE  SCIENCE  FOR  THE  DETERMINATION 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  NATURAL  RESOURCES. 
Industrial  research  will  reveal  new  wealth,  improve  industrial 
processes,  and  help  to  relieve  our  economic  dependence  upon 
outside  sources  for  fuel,  iron  and  other  essentials. 

9.  MAKE  QUALITY  THE  HALL-MARK  OF 
CANADIAN  PRODUCTS.  In  return  for  public  support 
of  the  home  market  Canadian  manufacturers  should  provide 
products  that  compare  favorably  with  imported  goods  and 
Canadian  workers  should  recognize  good  workmanship  and 
maximum  production  as  their  standards. 

10.  BE  FAIR  TO  CAPITAL.  Canadian  money 
should  be  encouraged  to  invest  at  home  and  foreign  capital 
attracted  to  promote  Canadian  industrial  expansion. 


LOVE'S  VESPER  STAR 
By  Clinton  Scollard 

Branches  bending,  young  leaves  blowing, 

Ah,  it  is  a  wondrous  thing, 
All  this  glowing,  overflowing 

Blossomy  tide  of  Spring ! 

Many  a  fleeting  feathered  vagrant 
Voicing  such  melodious  vows ; 

Oh,  how  fair  and  oh,  how  fragrant 
Are  the  lilac  boughs ! 

Daylong  do  the  senses  capture 

Ecstasy  anear  and  far ; 
Then  at  twilight  comes  the  rapture 

Of  Love's  vesper  star ! 


MARRIAGE  AND  DIVORCE 

A  PROBLEM  OF  SEX  AND  SOCIETY 
By  Theodore  Dreiser 


In  answering  the  six  questions  herein  Mr.  Dreiser  gives  mature  and  frank 
expression  to  some  of  his  beliefs  and  observations  upon  a  problem  of  increas- 
ing importance.  The  essay  herewith  is  from  Mr.  Dreiser's  just  published 
book,  "Hey  Rub-a-Dub-Dub,"  Boni  &  Liveright,  copyrighted,  1920,  and  re- 
published by  special  permission. 


Why  is  it,  when  there  are  so  many  evidences  in  favor  of 
marriage  as  we  practice  it,  that  so  many  marriages  fall  short 
of  just  the  purpose  they  seem  meant  to  serve? 

IN  the  first  place,  are  there  so  many  evidences  in  favor  of 
marriage  as  we  practice  it  ?  In  part  the  question  contains 
its  own  answer  when  it  states  that  so  many  marriages  fall 
short  of  just  the  purpose  they  seem  meant  to  serve.  Statis- 
tics for  marriage  and  divorce  show  that  one  out  of  every 
seven  marriages  ends  in  the  divorce  court.  For  every  one 
thus  openly  disrupted,  how  many  others  are  restrained  or 
concealed  for  reasons  of  religion,  morality,  children,  society 
and  business  policy  or  permitted  license  ?  Many  a  couple  agree 
to  go  their  ways  separately,  doing  as  they  please  and  shielding 
each  other  in  their  privileges.  Others  drift  into  a  quarrel- 
some or  unhappy  state  from  sheer  inertia  or  lack  of  means 
or  charm  or  courage  to  establish  or  create  a  new  condition. 
Millions  sink  in  the  slough  of  despond  because  they  have  not 
strength  of  any  kind.  Age,  poverty,  thickness  of  wit  does 
for  them  completely. 

Now  there  is  no  need,  and  there  should  be  no  desire,  to 
evade  the  biologic  necessity  implied  by  marriage.  Children 
must  be  brought  into  the  world  and  reared  if  life  is  to  go  on. 
All  the  why-fors  of  this  are  given  in  a  thousand  biologic  and 
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anthropologic  volumes,  and  so  no  need  to  discuss  them  here. 
But  this  much  may  be  said,  that  among  animals  the  limits  of 
the  control  of  the  maternal  feeling  or  instinct  are  rigidly 
confined  to  simple  necessity.  Love  seems  to  disappear  as  soon 
as  the  young  can  possibly  walk  or  iiy  and  get  their  food — 
proof  of  its  mechanistic  or  chemic  quality  and  origin  and  its 
lack  of  any  sacrosanct  and  "for  eternity"  spiritual  character. 
Indeed,  under  most  phases  of  animal  life  the  father  is  abso- 
lutely indifferent  to  the  fate  of  his  offspring.  In  many,  per- 
haps most,  animals  he  seems  to  care  no  more  for  his  children 
than  if  they  were  moving  bushes.  Certainly  he  cares  no  more 
for  his  own  than  for  those  of  another,  and  the  idea  of  any  love 
toward  grandchildren  is  absurd.  Not  even  the  mother  shows 
this. 

But  it  is  of  the  greatest  interest  to  note  that  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  humanity  and  its  ideas  of  home  and  property 
(both  products  of  maternal  instinct  or  the  chemic  necessity 
in  her  for  the  care  of  her  young)  there  has  arisen  a  natural 
extension  of  the  scope  and  control  of  the  family  instinct,  so 
that  the  interest  of  the  parents  continues  into  or  through 
adult  life.  Support  and  protection  of  the  mother  continues 
beyond  the  child-bearing  period,  grandchildren  are  beloved, 
more  distant  relatives  are  held  within  the  family  affection, 
and  the  patriarchal  type  of  society  is  established.  Since  the 
higher  ideals  of  society  and  civilization  have  been  permitted 
to  arise  the  aegis  of  love  has  extended  over  the  nation,  and 
patriotism,  with  its  great  influence  in  war  and  history,  has 
appeared.  Finally  that  highest  development  of  humanity, 
ethics  or  love  of  humanity,  has  arisen  (still  an  actual  out- 
growth and  extension  of  maternal  instinct  or  love,  appar- 
ently), as  well  as  the  theory  of  the  existence  of  a  Divine 
Father-Mother  of  humanity  and  of  all  life. 

Yes,  since  the  period  of  the  law  and  the  influence  of 
Rome  and  the  idea  of  love,  the  practice  of  it  by  enduring  fam- 
ilies has  become  rapidly  more  complex.  To  the  force  of  sex 
compulsion  and  instinct,  never  omitted,  have  been  added  per- 
manency, monogamy,  home-keeping  virtues,  pedagogy,  public 
health,  civic  and  political  honor,  democracy  and  a  thousand 
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such  compounds.  Has  it  stood  up  well  under  them?  Is  the 
load  too  great  ?  Our  riotous  divorce  practices  and  statistics, 
as  well  as  the  so-called  sex  or  prostitution  problem,  raises  a 
sharp  question.  Does  the  average  strong,  successful  man  con- 
fine himself  to  one  woman?  Has  he  ever?  Does  the  excep- 
tionally beautiful  and  dynamic  woman  confine  herself  to  one 
man  ?  Has  she  ever  ?  Has  not  fear  frightened  the  weak  into 
a  kind  of  rat-like  dodging  or  a  sniveling,  quarreling,  com- 
plaining compliance  ?  It  may  be  and  no  doubt  is  true  that  the 
so-called  "building  of  the  future,"  contemplated  by  the  mech- 
anistic or  biologic  impulse,  if  by  anything,  cannot  be  based 
on  sensuality  entirely ;  but  the  retort  may  be  that  Nature  never 
seems  to  desire  or  achieve  a  wholesale  debauchery  any  more 
than  she  desires  a  cold  and  narrow  monogamy — the  religion- 
ists and  ethic-mongers  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  At 
best  she  strikes  a  balance,  wishes  apparently  virtue  opposed 
to  debauchery,  and  vice  versa,  for  ends  of  her  own. 

But  to  return.  However  mechanically  and  instinctively 
it  may  have  started,  Life  has  since  developed  the  more  or  less 
gorgeous  chemistry  of  love  with  which  now,  if  never  in  the 
past,  it  is  invested.  Human  beings  are  apparently  capable  of 
higher  and  more  enduring  synthetic  and  chemic  affinities,  and 
this  to  many  has  seemed  to  warrant  the  second  thought  where- 
with this  article  is  prefaced.  Yet,  for  all  this  higher  devel- 
opment, the  strain  of  practical  life  appears  to  be  too  much  for 
it.  Besides  the  compulsion  imposed  by  the  biologic  process 
which  draws  two  people  together  there  is  a  process  of  self- 
evolution  and  variation  which  seems  to  conflict  with  the  mar- 
riage tie.  How  subtle  is  that  problem  which  is  to  keep  two 
people,  subject  to  internal  and  external  chemical  and  physical 
changes,  harmonious  for  the  eternity  for  which  they  are  sup- 
posed to  be  linked?  Nothing  short  of  this  is  the  theory  which 
the  religionist  propounds.  The  moralist,  not  bound  by  re- 
ligious dogma,  will  make  the  bond  for  life  only.  The  phil- 
osopher or  chemist  transmutes  the  bond  into  a  problem  and 
speculates  on  how  many  weeks,  or  months,  or  years,  the  un- 
stable equation  may  endure. 

In  considering  the  validity  of  our  ideas  in  regard  to  mar- 
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riage  we  either  accept  the  current  religionistic  or  moralistic 
theory,  or  we  do  not.  For  those  who  do  there  is  no  problem ; 
they  must  accept  their  chains  and  slavery,  if  so  they  find 
marriage  to  be,  and  make  a  virtue  of  their  sufferings.  For 
those  who  do  not  there  is  the  agonizing  problem  of  the  need 
of  an  equation  in  the  matter  of  change.  Somewhere  they 
must  draw  the  line,  or  necessity,  increasing  age,  the  difficulty 
of  living  in  a  moving-van,  will  fix  the  line  for  them.  Again, 
there  is  a  limit  to  any  individual's  capacity  for  change,  how- 
ever kaleidoscopic  that  may  be.  After  all,  any  individual, 
male  or  female,  however  attractive,  is  but  single  in  quantity 
and  the  choice  offered  to  either  of  a  suitable  helpmate  or  com- 
panion is  not  so  very  large.  One  may  be  forever  lowering  a 
hook  into  the  water,  but  not  all  the  fishes  in  the  sea  may  take 
it  even  if  they  would.  Solomon  may  have  had  three  hundred 
wives  and  seven  hundred  concubines,  but  it  can  scarcely  be 
said  he  needed  them  or  that  they  got  much  out  of  it ;  and  while 
it  is  conceivable  that  a  man  or  woman  in  swift  kaleidoscopic 
search,  and  devoting  him  or  herself  strictly  to  the  task  in 
hand,  might  enjoy  as  many  as  a  thousand  or  so  of  the  oppo- 
site sex  in  the  course  of  a  lifetime,  it  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered valuable  from  the  point  of  view  of  public  policy  and 
little  less  than  difficult  and,  as  it  would  seem  to  one  at  least, 
profitless  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual  himself. 
On  the  other  hand  there  enters  into  the  matter  the  very 
serious  problem  suggested  by  question  IV,  which  I  will  in- 
clude and  touch  on  here  for  a  moment  only:  "Are  the  chil- 
dren of  any  union  better  served  by  successive  marriages  than 
by  a  home  where  parents  are  held  together,  even  though  not 
by  love  but  rather  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  children?"  Ob- 
viously, Nature  intended  marriage  for  the  reproduction  and 
care  of  children,  but  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
Nature,  or  God,  or  the  biologic  process,  or  what  you  will,  is 
no  better  planner  or  executor  of  any  given  theory  or  scheme 
it  may  have  in  mind  than  man  himself.  If  this  were  not  true 
there  would  be  no  physically  imperfect  men  or  women.  The 
student  of  the  pathology  of  sex,  as  well  as  of  the  sources  of 
life  itself,  is  confronted  by  a  thousand  variations  from  that 
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happy  norm  on  which  the  moralistic  marriage  must  be  based. 
Nature  has  not  provided  all  its  creatures  with  the  capacity  for 
a  happy  marriage.  Plainly,  it  has  cursed  or  endowed  many  of 
them  with  strange  and  horrible  vices,  with  vast  and  self-tor- 
turing passions,  with  immeasurable  longings  and  desires, 
which  unfit  them  for  the  proper  fulfillment  of  the  monogamic 
conception  of  the  perfect  marriage,  hence  the  care  of  the  en- 
suing children.  What  then  is  to  be  done?  Who  is  to  blame — 
Nature  or  man  ?  And  if  Nature  is  to  blame,  or  God,  cannot 
we  charge  the  presumed  misery  of  the  children  up  to  Him 
also? 

Personally,  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit  that  children  are 
made  miserable  or  destroyed  by  divorce  and  change.  But 
granting  that,  certainly  man  is  not  to  blame,  for  from  the 
very  beginning  he  has  been  crucified  upon  a  rood  which  is 
not  of  his  devising.  He  did  not  institute  marriage;  it  was 
instituted  for  him,  the  biologic  process  having  devised  it  long 
before  he  appeared,  apparently.  I  would  gladly  have  all  liv- 
ing creatures  endowed  with  every  capacity  which  would  fit 
them  for  a  peaceful  and  contented  enjoyment  of  a  moralistic 
life,  if  that  were  intended  or  important,  but  since  in  the  vast 
and  secret  laboratory  of  Nature  alone  can  man  be  properly 
outfitted  for  the  adventure,  and  since,  obviously,  in  many 
cases  he  is  not,  I  submit  that  the  matter  of  matrimony 
and  the  welfare  of  the  ensuing  children  cannot  be  solved  by 
talk  and  that  Nature  and  its  concomitants,  change  and  divorce, 
must  be  permitted  to  take  their  free  and  unlimited  way  as 
they  will.  The  great  tides  and  forces  of  life  which  burst  upon 
men  and  animals  and  change  them  do  not  always  give  notice 
that  they  are  about  to  rise  and  change  things.  They  rise  in 
their  great  strength,  and  man,  to  his  bewilderment,  finds  him- 
self changing  and  changed.  Hence  I  would  say  that  the 
trouble  with  marriage  is  that  in  its  extreme  interpretation  it 
conflicts  with  the  law  of  change,  or  balance  and  equation,  and 
hence  suffers  a  severe  and  seemingly  destructive  defeat. 

II 

What  would  be  the  result  were  we  generally  to  adopt 
Ellen  Key's  conception   of  marriage:     "Marriage   is   only 
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moral  when  it  grows  from  an  inner  necessity,  and  not  from 
outivard  pressure?" 

VERY  pleasant,  I  should  say,  if  logic  and  ideal  syllogism 
ruled  in  life.  The  trouble  with  this  world  is  that  no 
ideal,  however  eagerly  pursued,  is  guaranteed  a  happy  frui- 
tion. You  may  lay  down  your  formula  for  happiness  and  say : 
"Thus  and  so  being  done  all  will  be  well,"  but  can  you  make 
human  nature  do  anything  according  to  any  one  finite  indi- 
vidual theory?  Man  does  not  make  or  regulate  Nature: 
Nature  makes  and  regulates  man,  and  She  makes  him  any 
way  She  pleases — vile,  lovely,  strong,  weak,  simple,  complex, 
and  so  on.  There  is  no  one  theory  that  fits  all  climates  or 
types  of  people.    Life  would  be  very  dull  if  this  were  true. 

But  I  presume  by  "inner  necessity"  Ellen  Key  means  in- 
tense desire  plus  a  marked  affinity  of  two  people  for  each 
other,  and  if  the  union  is  for  only  so  long  as  this  endures  I 
should  see  no  drawback  to  it  whatever.  I  should  say  that 
humanity  would  be  much  better  able  to  endure  the  stresses 
and  difficulties  of  the  world  if  they  were  all  so  happily  mated, 
and  indeed  there  might  not  be  so  many  stresses  and  difficulties 
to  endure.  No  doubt  we  all  wish  that  this  would  come  true, 
but  not  all  people  are  motivated  by  either  love  or  passion. 
They  would  not  marry  for  love  if  they  could  but  rather  for 
social  precedence,  material  luxuries  and  the  like.  They  accept 
children  as  a  somewhat  unfortunate  concomitant,  and  so  you 
have  the  curious  problem  of  whether  this  state  and  its  results 
are  good,  bad  or  indifferent  in  so  far  as  society  is  concerned. 
For  my  part  I  would  paraphrase  Christ's  idea  and  say: 
"Render  unto  Materiality  the  things  that  are  Material,  and 
to  Love  the  things  that  are  Love's."  Then  the  world  would 
remain  just  about  as  it  is  now. 

Ill 

Would  a  succession  of  unions,  expressing  different 
phases  of  true  love,  be  of  higher  value  to  the  individual  soul 
and  to  the  life  of  the  race  than  one  unbroken  although  loveless 
marriage? 
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MY  answer  to  this  question,  based  on  my  own  individual 
temperament,  would  be  Yes,  but  I  cannot  help  specu- 
lating as  to  the  opinions  of  those  whose  temperaments  are  so 
cool  or  so  unemotional  that  they  can  put  social  precedence,  ma- 
terial comfort,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  state,  as  they  see 
it,  above  affection  or  passion.  Thousands  of  people  are  by  tem- 
perament sacrificial,  one  might  almost  say  masochistic.  They 
never  put  themselves  first,  and  that  for  the  very  simple  reason 
that  their  emotions  or  desires  do  not  compel  them  so  to  do. 
The  religionist,  the  moralist  and  the  fanatic,  for  reasons  of 
order  or  material  development,  as  he  sees  them,  would  and 
does  look  upon  love  and  passion  as  a  disturbing,  unsatisfac- 
tory and  almost  unnecessary  element  in  life.  Passion  is  sin 
or  weakness  to  him,  and  the  individual  who  requires  more 
than  one  union  to  express  his  emotional  necessities  is  either 
a  lunatic  or  a  criminal.  His  first  impulse  is  to  drive  him  out 
of  society,  to  lock  him  up  and  reform  him  by  some  iron  system 
of  training ;  failing  this  he  will  shun  him  and  form  little  com- 
munities of  his  own  into  which  the  victims  of  emotion  and 
passion  must  never  venture  save  as  thieves  steal  into  a  house 
at  night.  This  last  is  well  and  as  it  should  be  no  doubt  in  his 
special  case,  but  on  the  other  hand  he  is  the  type  of  man  who 
is  determined  that  there  shall  be  no  divorce  for  others  very 
unlike  himself,  who  would  make  wife-desertion  a  criminal 
offense  of  the  first  order  and  who  would  also  punish  adultery 
with  death  if  he  could.  He  is  a  puritan  soul.  He  does  not 
see  Nature  in  all  Her  subtle  ramifications  and  climatic  and 
chemic  variations,  and  he  helps  to  make  that  endless  war  be- 
tween the  so-called  light  and  darkness  of  life — between  sin 
and  virtue — and  these  special  phases  of  asceticism  or  tem- 
peramental coolness  are  the  foundation  of  all  religions,  ap- 
parently. 

Such  individuals  would  argue,  for  instance,  that  the  child 
of  a  loveless  marriage  is  as  well  off  as  a  child  of  a  marriage 
of  any  other  kind,  provided  he  is  clothed  and  fed,  washed  and 
schooled  and  thoroughly  inculcated  with  the  belief  that  sex 
is  a  crime.  The  less  love  that  enters  into  the  child's  life  at  any 
time  the  better,  say  they.    Children  will  do  better,  make  better 
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men  and  women,  and  make  more  money,  if  they  do  not  love 
too  much.  Thus  stands  the  world,  divided  between  the  hot 
and  the  cold,  the  stern  and  the  tender,  the  fools  of  passion  and 
the  fools  of  material  order  and  well-being.  Is  the  one  better 
or  wiser  than  the  other  ?  I  do  not  know.  You  may  pay  your 
money  and  take  your  choice,  for  you  cannot  well  serve  passion 
and  materiality  at  the  same  time.  Personally,  I  stand  with  the 
fools  of  love,  because  I  think  for  all  their  follies  and  errors 
and  Lear-like  ends  they  are  happier. 

IV 

//  the  answer  is  Yes,  are  the  children  better  served  by 
successive  marriages  than  by  a  home  where  parents  are  held 
together  if  not  by  love  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  their  children ? 

I  WOULD  not  say  that  children  are,  in  the  main,  better 
served  by  successive  marriages  due  to  changes  of  tem- 
perament, because  I  do  not  know,  but  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
am  fairly  well  satisfied  from  my  personal  observation,  that 
they  are  no  worse  served.  In  the  first  place  the  fate  of  the 
modern  child  is  not  nearly  so  much  in  the  hands  of  individual 
parents  as  it  is  in  those  of  the  state,  the  public  schools  and 
their  teachers,  the  newspapers  and  their  editors,  the  judges 
of  courts  and  public  and  private  citizens  generally;  for  the 
modern  child  can  almost  say  today  that  the  state  is  both  my 
father  and  my  mother  and  it  will  take  care  of  me.  When  it 
can  really  say  this  w7e  will  be  much  better  off,  for  we  are  all 
going  to  be  happier.  The  extremes  of  misery  in  childhood 
are  going  to  be  done  away  with. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  a  part  of  my  personal  observation 
that  children  of  warring  or  troubled  homes,  where  they  are 
made  to  endure  them,  are  worse  off  than  are  those  who  have 
escaped  through  fracture  and  been  thrown  on  their  own  re- 
sources or  are  assisted  by  the  charity  of  the  state,  or  relatives, 
or  the  citizens  of  the  country  generally,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
love  or  obligation  of  one  or  both  of  the  separated  parents. 
There  is  a  deal  too  much  sentiment  attaching  to  the  home  as 
such  today,  sentiment  not  justified  by  facts.  All  homes  are 
not  ideal  rearing-places  for  children,  by  any  means.    Consider 
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the  vast  factory  communities  everywhere,  too  easily  forgotten 
by  the  comfortable  intellectual  classes,  and  again  the  slums. 
The  homes  in  these  are,  if  one  were  to  pay  strict  attention  to 
the  moralist,  as  ideal  rearing-places  for  children  as  any  other ; 
yet  we  know  that  life  offers  pits  of  horror  as  well  as  abodes 
of  sweetness  and  light  in  the  guise  of  the  modern  so-called 
home.  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  home  was 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  home,  and  when  the  home  fails 
as  a  vehicle  of  comfort  and  aid  it  should  be  done  away  with. 
It  is,  after  all,  only  wood  or  stone  or  plaster,  an  economic 
convenience  at  best.  And,  anyhow,  where  the  heart  is,  is 
home,  though  it  be  a  bed  under  the  open  sky  or  in  a  new  lodg- 
ing house  every  hour.  And  this  generalization  is  not  intended 
to  exclude  children  either.  The  children  of  troubled  war- 
ring homes  live  in  a  kind  of  hell  of  temperament  from  which 
they  are  glad  enough  to  escape  as  they  grow  older,  and  from 
which  they  evolve  the  dream  of  building  something  better 
for  themselves,  for  they  realize  the  horror  of  the  thing  they 
have  endured. 

The  basic  reason  for  destroying  many  a  home  is  that  the 
children  may  not  be  injured.  All  life  administers  its  sternest 
reprimands  to  those  who  abuse  children.  Life  loves  children. 
It  really  prefers  them  to  their  elders — the  biologic  process  so 
does.  There  is  a  public  obligation  to  them  which  we  all  ac- 
knowledge. But  this  is  not  to  say  that  all  parents  should 
therefore  be  compelled  to  rear  their  children.  It  may  well  be 
that  they  are  not  fitted  economically  or  mentally  or  otherwise 
so  to  do.  Their  whole  duty  is,  or  might  well  be,  done  when 
they  support  them  properly.  The  state  should  do  the  rest,  for, 
as  I  have  just  suggested,  most  people  are  not  fit  to  rear  their 
children ;  and  I  say  this  with  the  greatest  respect  for  the  hu- 
man and  very  charming  impulse  which  causes  them  to  wish 
to.  The  intellectual  standards  of  the  average  individual  are 
not  much ;  those  of  the  state  are  in  the  main  better  and  should 
and  may  be  trusted  to  do  better  by  the  children  than  any  of 
millions  of  parents. 
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V 
Under  what  circumstances  is  divorce  justifiable? 

WHEN  there  is  inharmony,  schism,  and  in  consequence 
bitter  contention.  I  recommend  this  question,  first,  to 
the  religious  dogmatists  of  all  creeds;  second,  to  the  anar- 
chists, socialists  and  economic  thinkers  generally.  They  rep- 
resent purely  individual,  to  them  justifiable,  viewpoints. 
Hence  the  world's  mass  of  dogmatic  and  radical  literature. 

VI 

What  is  the  key  to  making  marriage  do  its  work  in  the 
world? 

Unchanging  love  possibly,  or  an  ingrowing  and  harmon- 
ious sense  of  duty.  Without  Napoleonic  skill  or  tact,  how- 
ever, I  fear  me  much  even  then,  and  so  would  end  with 

??????? 

P.  S.  To  sum  it  all  up  I  would  like  to  advance  another 
theory  of  mine  in  regard  to  the  duality  of  sex.  It  is  quite 
probable  that  in  the  beginning  (biologically  speaking)  the 
sexual  progenitor  of  the  human  race  or  of  evoluted  species 
contained  in  itself  the  full  chemical  content  of  what  has  since 
been  evoluted  into  the  so-called  male  and  female.  Such  being 
the  case  its  chemical  responsiveness  to  the  movements  of  the 
universe,  chemical,  physical,  spiritual,  or  let  us  say  emotional, 
and  to  its  immediate  surroundings,  was  complete  in  itself. 
It  was  not  divided  into  two  sexes  and  therefore  not  depend- 
ent on  any  alienated  portion  of  itself  for  its  chemical,  spir- 
itual, emotional  or  physical  satiation.  What  happened  to  it 
individually  and  momentarily  was  all  that  could  happen  to  it. 
It  needed  no  complementary  organism,  no  other  half,  to  make 
its  understanding  of,  its  reaction  to,  life  complete.  That  is 
not  true  today.  Man  (male  or  female)  appears  to  be  indi- 
vidual and  complete,  but  it  is  an  illusion.  He  is  complete  and 
separate  as  an  organism  in  everything  save  his  chemical  re- 
sponsiveness to  the  universe  which  requires  his  union,  not 
merely  physically  but  spiritually,  with  his  sexual  companion 
to  be  complete.  Their  union  sexually,  temperamentally, 
emotionally,  intellectually  and  so  on  is  required  before  a  full 
measure  of  chemical  responsiveness  to  life  can  be  attained  in 
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either.  It  may  seem  otherwise  in  individual  cases,  but  it  is 
not  so.  Such  being  the  case  (and  a  world  of  biological  data 
might  be  here  introduced),  you  have  the  amazing  spectacle 
of  love  which  confounds  all  theories  of  life,  which  laughs  at 
death,  and,  in  its  fullest  expression,  defies  all  human  theory 
and  understanding,  acting  as  a  new  non-understandable 
thing,  and  letting  in  dreams,  emotions,  conditions  from  a 
deeper  world  than  any  we  know  and  whereby  this  shadow7 
called  existence  is  resolved,  modified,  made  over  into  some- 
thing else  so  that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  its  former  state. 
It  becomes  apparently  what  it  well  may  be:  a  dream  and  an 
illusion  of  beauty  or  pain  or  delight,  or  all.  Evolutionary 
progress  seems  to  be  based  on  this  non-understandable,  mys- 
terious, idealistic  reaction  and  contact  which  baffles  the  most 
searching  suggestions  and  intuitions  of  the  imagination  and 
leaves  us  awed  and  dumb  before  the  great  classics  of  desire 
and  passion. 

But  the  great  fact,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  is  that  love, 
complete  chemical  responsiveness  to  the  universe,  is  only  at- 
tained in  the  reunion  of  the  separated  chemical  constituents  of 
the  original  asexual  individual,  and  without  love  or  this  union 
there  is  no  full  chemical-spirited  responsiveness  to  the  uni- 
verse. Man  does  not  soar  emotionally  into  the  empyrean 
except  in  love,  and  by  "in  love"  I  mean  when  stirred  by  the  sex 
impulse  which  makes  for  mate-seeking  and  union.  It  does  not 
follow  that  there  need  ever  be  physical  satiation  to  complete 
this  union.  Spiritual  pollination  can  spring  from  the  merest 
accidental  contact  for  a  moment  with  a  mate.  But  the  fact 
remains  that  the  greatest,  most  complete  spiritual  and  physi- 
cal responsiveness  to  the  universe  (which  after  all,  is  a  mere 
matter  of  chemical  reaction)  springs  from  this  responsive- 
ness, which  springs  from  love,  and  as  such  our  so-called  love 
(desire,  passionate  chemical  response,  physical  and  spiritual) 
becomes  the  most  significant  fact  in  the  universe  as  we  now 
understand  it.  For  what  is  the  universe  without  intellectual 
perception  on  our  part,  the  beholding  of  it  with  the  eye,  the 
perception  of  it  with  the  senses,  the  responsiveness  to  it 
through  the  emotions? 
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By  Hon.  William  C.  Redfield 

[Former  Secretary  of  Commerce] 

'HEN  the  question  was  put  to  me  the  other  day: 
"Should  we  help  Russia?"  I  must  confess  to  both 
surprise  and  disappointment.  I  knew  that  there  had 
developed  in  certain  sections  of  our  great  country  a  feeling 
that  we  had  done  our  part  right  manfully  in  the  war,  but  now 
that  the  war  was  over,  it  was  time  for  us  to  draw  back  into 
our  shell  of  isolation  and  concern  ourselves  merely  with  our 
own  affairs.  But  I  could  not  believe  that  this  feeling  was 
either  very  general  or  very  deep.  Consequently,  I  turned 
upon  my  friend  with  a  remark  that  his  question  should  be, 
not  "Should  we  help  Russia?"  but,  "How  can  we  help 
Russia?" 

In  the  spring  of  1918,  after  the  Bolsheviks  had  concluded 
the  disgraceful  treaties  of  Brest-Litovsk,  one  frequently 
heard  the  accusation  that  Russia  had  deserted  her  Allies. 
But  this  wras  not  true,  for  the  loyal  Russians  never  assented 
to  that  Treaty  and  in  reality  the  military  efforts  of  Russia 
ceased  only  when  she  was  completely  exhausted  and  when  it 
was  no  longer  possible  to  go  on.  What  is  frequently  for- 
gotten is  that  Russia,  an  agricultural  country,  deficient  in 
transportation  and  in  the  development  and  organization  es- 
sential to  the  conduct  of  twentieth-century  warfare,  and  di- 
rected by  a  clumsy  and  incompetent  bureaucracy,  nevertheless 
sacrificed  her  men  and  her  treasure  without  limit  in  the  com- 
mon cause.  It  was  these  sacrifices  in  the  first  two  years  of 
the  war,  sacrifices  in  which  human  flesh  was  pitted  against 
German  steel,  that  saved  the  Allied  cause  and  averted  Ger- 
man victory.    Every  generous  instinct  in  the  American  people 
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must  go  out  in  sympathy  for  the  Russian  people,  whose  pres- 
ent sufferings  and  degradation  are  the  price  paid  for  their 
effective  share  in  the  titanic  struggle. 

RUSSIA  TODAY  AN  AMERICAN  PROBLEM 

EUT  the  incentive  to  help  Russia  has  not  only  this  splen- 
did moral  basis  of  credit  for  services  rendered,  but  also 
the  material  basis  of  immediate  mutual  interests.  The  with- 
drawal of  Russia  from  production  and  from  commerce  is  not 
a  matter  which  chiefly  interests  large  business  houses  and 
financial  powers.  It  comes  home  to  every  American  house- 
hold. 

We  depend  upon  Russia  for  the  flax  which  is  the  basis 
of  our  linen  supply.  The  absence  of  this  flax  affects  the  price 
of  tablecloths,  towels,  napkins,  and  linen  in  every  form.  It 
is  not  imagination  but  reality  that  the  Russian  problem  thus 
directly  touches  every  dinner  table  in  the  land.  Indeed  it 
touches  every  individual,  for  the  prices  we  pay  for  the  shoes 
we  wear  are  affected  by  the  absence  of  the  great  supply  of 
Russian  calfskins  from  our  markets.  The  Russian  problem 
reacts  directly  also  upon  the  price  of  bread.  Were  Russian 
wheat  free  to  move  as  once  it  did  into  the  hungry  markets 
of  Europe,  not  only  would  it  relieve  starvation  there,  but  its 
effect  upon  the  cost  of  our  own  food  would  be  direct. 

We  depend  upon  Russia  for  the  world's  platinum  supply 
and  our  chemical  industry  needs  more,  and  yet  more,  of  this 
precious  material.  The  petroleum  supply  of  Russia  would 
alter  matters  for  the  better  if  it  were  a  competitor  with  others 
in  the  markets  of  the  world.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  other 
important  factors,  but  it  will  be  clear  from  what  has  been  said 
that,  both  from  the  standpoint  of  our  moral  obligation  and 
our  material  interests,  Russia  is  today  necessarily  an  Ameri- 
can problem.  The  question,  therefore,  I  repeat,  is  not, 
"Should  we  help  Russia?"  but,  "How  can  we  help  Russia?" 

It  is  not  necessary  to  point  out  to  Americans  that  it  is 
not  our  business  to  interfere  in  the  internal  politics  of  a  for- 
eign country,  and  that  the  Russians  have  a  right  to  decide, 
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themselves,  the  form  of  government  which  they  wish.  Never- 
theless, this  does  not  absolve  us  from  the  duty  of  examining 
the  actual  situation  and  deciding  for  ourselves  before  we 
deal  with  any  group  or  organization  that  may  be  in  possession 
of  authority,  whether  they  do  represent  the  Russian  people, 
and  whether  their  methods  and  principles  are  such  that  we 
can  have  relations  with  them.  These  are  considerations 
which  we  observe  in  our  regular  business  dealings  and  they 
are  most  assuredly  necessary  in  considering  how  we  can  help 
Russia. 

BOLSHEVIKS  IN  SMALL  MINORITY  IN  RUSSIA 

IT  is  now  perfectly  clear,  and  no  longer  a  matter  of  con- 
troversial discussion,  that  the  Bolsheviks  represent  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  Russian  people,  that  they  seized  and 
continue  to  exercise  authority  by  violence  and  terror,  and 
that  they  have  attempted  to  put  into  operation  certain  com- 
munistic theories  which  are  diametrically  opposed  to  our 
ideas  of  morality  and  business  honesty.  The  attempt  to  carry 
out  these  theories  has  brought  Russia  to  an  unexampled  state 
of  economic  ruin.  Production  has  practically  ceased,  the 
cities  are  starving,  transportation  has  broken  down,  and  the 
vast  mass  of  peasants  have  been  turned  back  to  a  primitive 
state  of  existence.  In  a  desperate  effort  to  relieve  the  eco- 
nomic situation,  the  Bolshevik  leaders  have  introduced  com- 
pulsory labor  and  reduced  the  workmen  to  a  state  of  serfdom. 
With  such  authorities  and  such  principles  we  can  have  no 
dealings,  and  to  recognize  such  a  government  would  be  to 
stultify  ourselves.  But  we  have  not  lost  hope  that  the  sound 
and  wholesome  elements  of  the  Russian  people,  in  spite  of 
the  adverse  conditions,  want  and  suffering,  will  soon  reassert 
themselves  and  by  re-establishing  law,  order,  respect  for  in- 
dividual rights,  and  the  rules  of  business  morality,  make  it 
possible  for  our  people  to  undertake  a  program  of  reconstruc- 
tion in  co-operation  with  them. 

Naturally,  the  first  step  thereafter  will  be  one  of  extend- 
ing medical  and  sanitary  relief  in  large  measure.  The  con- 
ditions  in   Russia   at   the    present   time   are   indescribable. 
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Typhus  and  other  scourges  rage  unchecked.  Filth  and  dirt 
and  lack  of  medicines  are  doing  their  part.  In  undertaking 
such  a  work,  we  should  not  only  be  relieving  the  terrible  situ- 
ation in  Russia,  but  should  be  safeguarding  ourselves  and  the 
rest  of  the  world. 

GOLDEN  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  RUSSIA 

WHAT  Russia  needs  most  of  all  is  the  introduction  of 
capital  and  enterprise,  and  America  has  an  abundance 
of  both  for  the  task  if  only  her  people  can  be  led  to  see  the 
duty  and  the  opportunity.  No  field  in  the  world  will  offer 
such  openings  for  the  profitable  investment  of  money  as 
Russia  with  her  vast  undeveloped  resources  and  her  teeming 
population.  Some  may  object  that  to  undertake  such  a  pro- 
gram is  to  indulge  in  what  is  popularly  termed  imperialism, 
but  it  is  not  imperialism  at  all.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  profitable, 
but  it  is  mutually  profitable,  and  therefore  in  the  interests  of 
civilization  and  good  international  relations  instead  of  against 
them. 

Russia's  first  and  greatest  want  is  railway  transporta- 
tion. Woefully  inadequate  to  her  needs  before  the  war,  her 
railways  went  from  bad  to  worse  under  the  military  strain, 
and  the  Bolsheviks,  incompetent  either  to  repair  or  to  manage 
the  railways,  have  completed  the  destruction.  The  railways  are 
the  very  arteries  of  economic  life  in  Russia  and  until  they  are 
restored  the  cities  cannot  be  fed,  nor  can  goods  be  moved  to 
and  from  the  interior  for  purposes  of  foreign  trade.  It  is 
estimated  that  at  least  one  billion  dollars  should  be  expended 
in  railway  repair  and  replacement  in  the  immediate  future, 
and  this  is  a  field  that  will  furnish  profitable  employment  to 
American  capital  and  enterprise  for  a  long  time  beyond  any- 
thing we  have  known  in  our  recent  history.  Furthermore, 
this  means  that  in  using  our  capital  to  build  up  Russian  rail- 
way enterprises,  most  of  the  actual  money  will  be  expended 
in  America  and  bring  corresponding  prosperity  to  our  own 
mines  and  factories.    It  is  a  case  of  mutual  service. 

Next  comes  the  great  raw-material  industries  of  Russia 
and  the  development  of  her  illimitable  resources.    Thanks  to 
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the  Bolshevik  terror  and  the  destruction  wrought  by  war  the 
able  industrial  and  technical  forces  of  Russia  have  been  scat- 
tered, and  she  must  look  to  foreign  lands  for  engineers  and 
organizers  as  well  as  capital.  Here  indeed  will  be  openings 
of  every  sort  for  energetic  young  Americans  to  make  their 
fortunes  and  at  the  same  time  earn  the  gratitude  of  the  Rus- 
sian people.  Beside  the  development  of  the  iron,  coal,  oil, 
copper,  manganese,  platinum,  and  other  industries,  there  are 
manufactories  to  be  restored  and  built.  The  textile  industry, 
for  example,  has  gone  to  pieces  under  the  blighting  hand  of 
the  Bolsheviks,  and  now  it  must  be  built  up  again  through 
importation  of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  machinery  and  of 
cotton  to  supply  the  crying  needs  of  the  population.  With 
order  restored  and  transportation  re-established,  Russia  can 
start  again  to  ship  out  the  millions  of  calfskins  that  our  shoe 
manufacturers  want  so  badly.  Flax  will  be  cultivated  again 
and  the  linen  famine  relieved.  In  almost  every  field  of  human 
endeavor,  Russia  offers  golden  opportunities,  awaiting  only 
American  energy,  enterprise  and  capital  to  bring  them  to 
fruition. 

GERMANY  A  MENACING  FACTOR 

THERE  is  another  consideration  in  all  this  that  must  not 
be  overlooked.  Before  the  war,  Germany  played  the 
chief  part  in  Russia,  and  played  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  domi- 
nate Russian  trade  and  industry  and  make  of  it  practically  a 
monopoly.  With  this  domination  and  economic  penetration, 
hand  in  hand  went  Germany's  political  aims.  If  now  the  field 
is  left  clear  to  the  Germans  without  competition,  the  same 
political  ambitions  will  be  revived  and  probably  realized.  If 
this  takes  place,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  Germany,  in  undisputed 
possession  of  the  resources  and  man-power  of  Russia,  will  be 
prepared  in  a  few  short  years  to  regain  her  ascendancy  in 
Europe  and  take  her  revenge  upon  the  Allies. 

It  is  evident  that  in  any  case  the  Germans  will  play  an 
important  part  in  Russian  reconstruction.  Their  thorough 
knowledge  of  Russia,  their  geographic  position,  their  own 
vital  interests  make  this  inevitable.    The  question  is  whether 
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they  are  to  be  the  only  element  in  the  Russian  situation,  or 
whether  America,  to  whom  the  Russians  turn  naturally,  will 
also  play  her  part  in  the  task.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  the  attention  of  Americans  is  drawn  to  Russia  and  they 
seize  upon  the  opportunities  afforded,  they  will  be  doing 
more  to  safeguard  the  future  peace  of  the  world  than  by 
raising  and  equipping  great  armies.  It  is  the  part  of  enlight- 
ened statesmanship  to  direct  our  energies  in  such  channels 
as  these,  not  simply  because  of  the  prospect  of  profit,  or  even 
because  of  the  larger  political  considerations  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  securing  durable  peace,  but  because  it  will  be  a 
permanent  service  to  mankind. 

Finally,  it  is  desirable  that  the  official  embargo  against 
business  with  Russia  should  be  removed  because  the  Soviet 
Government  uses  the  fact  of  this  embargo  to  explain  the  dis- 
astrous conditions  which  are,  in  fact,  the  result  of  its  own 
policy  and  incapacity.  No  material  body  of  American  opinion, 
however,  approves  recognition  of  the  Soviet  Government, 
especially  since  it  has  been  discovered  in  the  act  of  attempting 
communication  with  disloyal  and  destructive  agencies  which 
are  trying  to  work  their  evil  will  in  our  own  country.  So  long, 
therefore,  as  the  Soviet  Government  itself  maintains  a  mo- 
nopoly of  Russian  import  trade,  little  business  with  Russia  is 
likely  to  be  transacted.  American  exporters  will  not  go  far 
in  dealing  directly  with  the  Government  which,  while  it  has 
little  cash  of  its  own  and  less  credit,  is  endeavoring,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  asks  through  its  representatives  for  our 
trade,  to  create  disturbances  in  our  own  land.  The  removal 
of  the  blockade,  however,  would  take  away  the  excuse  that 
it  is  the  cause  of  the  troubles  in  Russia  and  would  at  the  same 
time  make  clear  to  Russian  opinion  that  the  weakness  and 
folly  of  their  own  rulers  and  not  the  acts  of  others  were  the 
real  cause  of  their  difficulties. 


SEEING  BATTLE- 
SCARRED  EUROPE 

THE  BATTLE-FIELDS  OF  EUROPE  THAT  THE 
AMERICAN  TOURIST  WILL  INVADE 

By  H.  De  WlSSEN 

THE  war  has  overturned  all  traditions  of  the  tourist. 
Where  Americans  used  to  make  pilgrimage  to  some 
quaint  French  town  where  Charles  the  Bold,  or  other 
illustrious  bandit  of  the  olden  days,  used  to  hold  forth,  Ameri- 
cans will  now  swarm  over  France,  seeking  out  every  nook 
and  cranny  where  Pershing's  boys  chased  the  Hun.  Places 
once  unheard  of,  but  where  American  history  has  been  made, 
places  with  new  and  terrible  connotations,  have  relegated  old 
and  magic  meccas  of  the  tourists  into  a  by-gone  Europe,  as 
elusive  in  our  memory  as  old  half-forgotten  melodies. 

The  new  tourist  map  of  France  divides  itself  into  three 
great  areas.  One  begins  near  Paris.  Quite  nearby  is 
Chateau-Thierry — a  few  hours  from  Paris  by  rail.  Former- 
ly, the  only  claim  of  the  little  town  to  fame  was  that  La 
Fontaine,  the  fabulist,  was  born  there.  Charles  Martel  built 
a  castle  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  it  was  he  who  decisively 
crushed  those  other  ravagers  of  civilization,  the  Saracens,  in 
a  battle  near  Tours  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago.  Perhaps 
his  spirit  moved  with  our  Marines,  as,  with  the  battle  swirl- 
ing round  this  old  chateau,  they  broke  the  shock  of  the  Ger- 
man rush  with  their  flesh,  and  then  went  at  the  Kaiser's 
picked  troops  with  rifle-butts  and  bayonets.  And  it  was  at 
Chateau-Thierry  that  Major-General  Omar  Bundy  declined 
to  obey  the  French  order  to  retreat,  and  counter-attacked. 

Now,  from  the  chateau,  one  can  follow  the  line  of 
Bundy's  counter-attack  up  the  valley  of  the  Marne  and  the 
Ourcq,  across  the  river  Vesle,  even  across  the  Aisne.  Our 
tourists  will  visit  places  unheard-of  in  the  tourist's  lexicon; 
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and  as  they  pass  through  these  villages  of  the  valleys  where 
Americans  died,  as  they  see  the  scarred  land,  they  will  think : 
"How  beautiful  it  must  have  been  before  the  war!"  For 
all  these  villages  from  Chateau-Thierry  east  were  scenes  of 
the  most  terrific  fighting,  of  the  breathless  heroism  of  our 
boys;  of  amazing  deeds. 

As  the  tourist  looks  down  on  the  Marne,  near  Mezy, 
he  might  let  his  mind  go  back  to  the  summer  of  1918,  as  I 
now  do.  Our  Twenty-sixth  Division  was  ordered  to  cross 
the  river.  The  German  Fourth  Army  was  on  the  heights 
beyond.  The  opposite  bank  and  the  wheatfields  that  yellowed 
the  slopes,  gently  rising  from  the  river,  bristled  with  German 
machine-guns.  Our  division  attacked,  but  not  a  regiment  suc- 
ceeded in  crossing  the  river.  The  Huns'  artillery  fire  was 
terrific ;  nothing  could  get  through  their  dense  barrage.  Not 
even  a  battalion  got  across,  but  one  company,  Company  "C"  of 
the  Fifty-second  Infantry,  did.  The  Germans  had  an  advance 
post,  a  whole  company  entrenched  along  the  railroad  track, 
but  "C"  cleaned  it  out  and  captured  five  machine-guns.  Its 
own  machine-guns  had  become  wet  in  the  crossing  of  the 
river.  Now  "the  book"  tells  you  that  a  wet  machine-gun  will 
function,  and  the  book  ought  to  know,  but — well,  "C's"  wet 
machine-guns  would  not  fire.  "C"  was  in  for  it,  but  a  couple 
of  Yanks  who  used  to  tinker  with  machinery  took  hold  of  the 
captured  German  guns,  and  in  five  minutes  all  five  of  them 
were  blazing  away  at  the  enemy. 

WHERE  OUR  BOYS  CROSSED  THE  MARNE 

O  far,  so  good,  but  picture  the  situation.  This  one  Amer- 
ican company  had  crossed  the  river;  German  machine- 
guns  were  enfilading  it  from  right  and  left,  and  the  Fourth 
German  army  loomed  on  the  heights  above  it !  And  "C"  there 
alone,  every  other  company,  even  every  other  regiment  of  the 
American  division,  held  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Marne, 
unable  to  cross,  because  of  the  enormous  barrage  fire  that  the 
Germans  had  let  fall.  Half  of  "C"  company  were  killed  or 
wounded ;  the  Captain  and  three  of  the  lieutenants  were  lying 
on  the  ground.     What  was  left  of  "C"  Company,  was  in 
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charge  of  a  boy,  a  "shave-tail"  lieutenant  just  out  of  Platts- 
burg.  The  boy  had  a  head  on  him.  He  led  his  men  up  into 
a  little  woods.  He  knew  that  the  orders  of  his  division  were 
to  cross  the  river.  He  knew  that  they  had  not  been  able  to 
cross,  but  the  orders  were  to  cross,  and  cross  they  would.  So 
he  stuck  right  where  he  was.  He  "got"  the  Hun  machine- 
gun  on  his  flanks.  He  asked  for  volunteers  to  run  back 
through  the  barrage,  through  that  rain  of  shells,  swim  the 
Marne  if  they  still  lived,  climb  the  opposite  rifle-raked  bank 
and  report  to  his  Major,  "Sir,  'C  Company  has  crossed  the 
river  and  will  hold  the  ground  gained."  All  the  Yanks  vol- 
unteered for  this  perilous  mission.  There,  the  tourist  does 
well  to  perform  a  bit  of  psychological  legerdemain,  turning 
back  the  hands  of  the  clock,  bringing  back  the  fighting  that 
was. 

He  will  find  another  little  village  on  the  Marne,  a  place 
called  Dormans,  where,  in  1575,  Henri  of  Guise  defeated  the 
Germans  and  Huguenots.     It  was  at  Dormans  that  one  of 
our  negro  regiments  took  the  shock  of  the  big  German  attack. 
It  was  here  that  one  platoon  of  blacks  threw  away  their  rifles, 
took  their  bayonets  in  their  hands  and  went  at  it,  as  if  the 
Hun  had  just  grabbed  up  the  stakes  in  a  card  game.     The 
white  lieutenant  commanding  these  negroes  ordered  them 
to  pick  up  their  rifles,  but  one  big  buck  shouted :  "Yo'  keep  out 
o'  dis  yere,  Lieutenant!     Dis  am  a  real  home-folks  party!" 
As  the  tourists  pass  on  up  through  the  valleys  from 
Chateau-Thierry  toward  Rheims  and  Soissons,  they  should 
think  how  six  American  divisions  chased  the  Hun  over  this 
land — the  Twenty-sixth,  New  England  boys;  the  Twenty- 
eighth,  from  Pennsylvania,  the  Thirty-second,  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  Forty-second,  the  Rainbow  from  every  State  in  the 
Union  and  the  two  Regular  divisions,  the  Third  and  Fourth. 
On  they  went — alternating,  first  three  in  the  front  line,  then 
the  other  three  in  reserve,  they  chased  on  after  the  Boche, 
sometimes  not  even  waiting  for  their  artillery.     As  they 
passed  on  up,  they  came  to  Fismes.     Oddly  enough,  Fismes 
was  filled  with  Prussian  Guards,  picked  troops.     It  was  odd, 
because  the  Guards  were  driven  from  Fismes  by  regiments 
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from  the  Middle  West  in  whose  ranks  were  many  German- 
Americans.  Also  they  gave  the  Kaiser's  Own  such  a  thrash- 
ing that  the  French  called  these  soldiers  of  ours  "The  Brigade 
Terrible. " 

HISTORY  REPEATS  ITSELF 

RHEIMS  is  a  natural  objective  for  the  tourist  working 
up  to  Chateau-Thierry.  Of  course,  it  will  not  be  new 
to  many  Americans.  They  have  been  there  to  see  its  famous 
cathedral  where,  from  the  12th  century,  all  French  kings  were 
crowned,  where  Joan  of  Arc  brought  Charles  VII.  to  be 
crowned.  Here,  in  Rheims,  we  again  wonder  at  the  way 
history  repeats  itself.  The  city  on  the  banks  of  the  Vesle, 
held  in  the  cup  of  the  vineyard-covered  hills,  was  destroyed 
in  the  Middle  Ages  by  the  scourge  of  civilization,  Attila. 
The  centuries  passed,  and  there  came  to  Rheims,  in  1914, 
another  Hun.  As  he  studied  through  his  powerful  binocu- 
lars (a  triumph  of  German  science)  the  beautiful  spires  of 
the  Cathedral  of  Rheims  (a  triumph  of  the  French  soul), 
General  Von  Herrington  said,  "The  Rheims  Cathedral  is  not 
worth  the  blood  of  one  German  soldier."  Which  is  why 
Americans  who  saw  the  city  before  the  war,  will  want  to  see 
it  again.  One  glance  at  the  cathedral  will  compensate  for  the 
horrors  called  to  mind  by  the  mute,  but  poignantly  moving, 
old  city,  torn  and  destroyed  by  war,  for  the  Rheims  Cathedral 
will  tell  them  that  every  sacrifice  they  may  have  made  for  the 
war,  is  worth  while.  In  the  frightful  ruins  of  this  beautiful 
building  is  crystallized  the  story  of  the  war,  what  it  was  all 
about — one  ideal  of  life  against  another. 

Following  the  Vesle  northwestward  to  Soissons,  the 
tourist  completes  this  new  era  of  history.  Like  Rheims, 
Soissons  changed  hands  many  times.  War  was  nothing  new 
for  the  old  town,  which  goes  back  to  Roman  days,  for  it  has 
undergone  many  sieges.  Indeed,  as  recent  in  history  as  1870, 
the  Germans  bombarded  it.  During  the  recent  war,  they 
turned  their  heavy  guns  on  it  many  times,  particularly  on  the 
13th  Century  Cathedral.  It  was  near  Soissons,  in  July,  that 
our  First  Division  went  into  action,  with  the  crack  troops  of 
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the  French  and  British  —  the  French  Moroccan  Division, 
the  blacks,  and  the  Scotch  Highlanders,  called  by  the  Ger- 
mans "The  Ladies  from  Hell."  That  our  First  Division  was 
chosen  to  make  the  assault  with  these  elite  troops  of  the 
armies  of  our  Allies  was  a  high  honor,  which  they  completely 
justified.  If  the  tourist  goes  to  Villers-Cotterets,  the  birth- 
place of  Alexandre  Dumas,  which  is  but  ten  miles  from  Sois- 
sons,  and  which  our  doughboys  called  "Veal  Cutlets,"  he  will 
run  across  the  trail  of  our  First  Division. 


E 


PARIS  AND  VERSAILLES 

VERYBODY  knows  the  attractions  of  Paris  and,  after 
^  the  strenuous  but  fascinating  explorations  of  the  Cha- 
teau-Thierry battlefield,  your  wise  Yankee  will  want  to  rest 
in  the  luxury  of  Paris.  Even  there,  he  can  be  about  his  busi- 
ness of  looking  over  the  scenes  of  contemporary  history.  He 
can  see  the  damage  done  to  Paris  by  the  German  air  raiders, 
the  place  where  Bolo  Pasha,  who  juggled  $4,000,000  through 
Swiss  and  American  banks  to  spend  for  France's  defeat, 
faced  a  firing  squad.  He  can  see  the  destruction  wrought  by 
the  "seventy-six-mile  gun."  Whenever  the  shells  from  this 
monster  used  to  fall  into  Paris,  the  Parisians  used  to  say, 
"Ah,  the  Boche  is  suffering  defeat  at  the  front!" 

And,  of  course,  just  outside  Paris,  a  half-hour  by  train 
or  motor,  is  Versailles,  where  the  greatest  of  all  peace  con- 
ferences was  held.  Again  the  unerring  cycle  of  history — old 
Versailles,  its  walls  and  gardens  drifting  with  the  ghosts  of 
three  centuries,  a  place  of  profligate  and  giggling  kings,  of 
beautiful  mistresses  who  ruled  France,  of  mighty  statesmen ; 
and  the  white,  starved  faces  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  there 
that  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Colonies  signed  their 
Treaty  of  Peace.  It  was  there  that  Bismarck  stole  from 
France,  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  forced  the  payment  of  one 
billion  dollars.  It  was  there,  in  1871,  that  the  Huns  insult- 
ingly crowned  the  King  of  Prussia  as  German  Emperor, 
and  it  is  there  that  this  empire  which  Bismarck  reared  met 
its  official  fall. 

Those  who  toured  Europe  before  the  war  rarely  thought 
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of  visiting  the  Valley  of  the  Marne.  But  the  Marne  has 
taken  on  a  new  significance,  for,  in  1914,  Joffre  saved  civiliza- 
tion here.  The  region  has  some  history.  A  hundred  years 
ago,  in  one  of  the  little  valleys,  Napoleon  defeated  the  allied 
nations.  In  Meaux,  the  town  of  handsome  boulevards  on 
the  Marne,  the  Counts  of  Champagne  built  their  chateaus, 
six  centuries  ago,  and  off  to  the  east  of  the  river,  on  the  dreary 
expanse  of  the  plain,  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army  was 
crushed  by  the  allies  in  1814. 

THE  NEW  MEANING  OF  THE  MARNE 

IT  was  around  the  valley's  towns  and  villages  that  the  tide 
of  the  battle  of  the  Marne  eddied  and  swirled.  In  visit- 
ing the  Marne  battlefield  the  tourist  will  want  to  bear  in  mind 
that  there  were  really  two  distinct  phases  of  the  battle,  one 
fought  just  east  and  northeast  of  Paris,  from  Dammartin, 
where  the  French  Sixth  Army  was,  down  to  the  little  rivers 
Grand  and  Petit  Morin,  which  run  just  south  of  the  Marne, 
where  the  British  forces  moved  into  action.  This  part  of  the 
battlefield  was  where  the  troops  that  Maurouny  rushed  from 
Paris  in  taxicabs  were  hurled  into  action  against  the  German 
General  Von  Kluck.  More  to  the  east,  on  the  highroad  from 
Paris  to  Metz  which  passes  through  Soissons,  is  the  strategic 
point  on  the  battlefield  where  the  Germans  lost  the  day.  There 
is  the  village  of  Le  Fere  Champenoise.  It  was  at  this  point 
in  the  German  line  that  Foch  threw  his  picked  troops,  the 
Forty-second  Division — oddly  enough,  a  division  with  the 
same  number  as  our  own  Rainbow — which  he  had  been  keep- 
ing in  reserve  at  Linthe,  and  broke  the  German  center.  The 
tourist  will  want  to  see  the  marshes  of  St.  Gond,  where  the 
Prussian  Guard  was  decimated  by  the  fire  of  the  French  light 
artillery.  He  will  want  to  go  along  the  little  brook  of  Mau- 
reinne,  through  the  villages  of  Connautres,  Courroy,  Gour- 
goneeon  and  Semions,  where  the  French  made  their  desperate 
stand,  while  behind  them,  making  a  forced  march,  were  the 
troops  that  were  to  come  down  through  the  pine  woods  near 
La  Fere,  and  fall  upon  the  exposed  flank  of  the  Prussian 
Guards.    The  tourist  will  want  to  follow  the  road  of  the  Ger- 
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man  retreat,  which  continued  throughout  the  night  in  a  blind- 
ing rainstorm,  and  see  the  house  in  La  Fere  where,  on  Sep- 
tember 10,  1914,  Foch  established  his  headquarters,  the  night 
that  the  Marne  was  won. 

From  the  battlefield  of  the  Marne,  wonderful  old  Roman 
roads  and  French  national  highways,  enticing  to  the  eye  of 
the  motorist,  will  beckon  the  tourist  down  toward  the  zone  of 
American  operations,  or,  if  he  would  rather  go  by  rail,  there 
is  the  station  of  Romilly-sur-Seine  but  a  short  distance  down 
from  the  battlefield  of  the  Marne,  near  La  Fere.  From  Ro- 
milly,  the  railroad  winds  eastward  toward  Chaumont,  where 
General  Pershing  had  his  headquarters.  The  old  town,  situ- 
ated on  a  barren  hill,  between  the  rivers  Suisy  and  Marne,  is 
not  new  in  history,  for  here  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago 
the  allied  sovereigns  met  and  concluded  a  treaty  that  reduced 
France  to  the  frontiers  it  held  before  Napoleon's  conquest 
began. 

INTO  THE  AMERICAN  ZONE 

EEFORE  the  war,  the  tourist  never  bothered  going  to  a 
place  but  forty-five  minutes  by  rail  from  Chaumont, 
although  even  before  1914  it  was  rich  in  history.  The  place 
is  Langres.  It  is  a  town  built  on  a  plateau,  more  than  1,500 
feet  above  the  valley,  a  lonely  eminence  of  magnificence  that 
looks,  as  you  gaze  upon  it  from  afar  in  the  twilight,  like  a 
castle-crowned  crest  in  one  of  Maxfield  Parrish's  paintings. 
A  venerable  town  captured  by  the  Romans,  imposing  with  the 
old  wall  they  built,  sacked  by  barbarian  hordes,  occupied  by 
the  Austrians  in  1814,  Langres  has  suffered  throughout  the 
centuries.  From  the  plain  where  the  railroad  station  is,  to 
the  town,  ascends  a  little  inclined  railway,  incongruously  pass- 
ing through  gates  of  the  old  wall  where  once  the  Legions  of 
Rome  marched.  It  is  in  Langres  that  Pershing  installed  all 
the  big  schools  of  the  "A.  E.  F." 

From  Langres  the  new  American  tourist  will  not  seek 
the  famous  watering  places,  like  Aix-les-Bains ;  rather  he  will 
strike  north  along  the  Valley  of  the  Meuse  to  work  into  the 
zone  of  American  operations  and  thence  over  to  Verdun.    On 
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his  way  north  to  the  great  American  base  of  Toul,  he  will 
come  upon  Neuf  Chateau,  separated  by  only  seven  miles  from 
Domremy,  birthplace  of  Joan  of  Arc.  Oddly  enough,  many 
an  American  regiment,  the  new  Saviours  of  France,  passed 
through  Domremy,  treading  the  same  streets  where  moved 
the  Maid  who  heard  the  Voices  and  saved  France  centuries 
ago. 

Journeying  north  and  east  to  the  fortress  town  of  Toul, 
the  Yankee  tourist  will  unerringly  find  his  way  to  Nancy,  an 
old  walled  town  of  seven  handsome  gates,  that  lies  in  the  val- 
ley surrounded  by  vineyard  hills.  It  was  here,  in  1477,  that 
Charles  the  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  was  defeated  and  slain 
by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  But  the  Yankee  will  know  that  the 
first  American  troops  to  go  to  the  front  were  based  upon 
Nancy.  He  will  know  that  until  the  Liberty  motor  made  its 
appearance  every  night  the  Hun  aeroplane  used  to  glide  over 
the  town  and  drop  tons  of  explosives ;  and  he  will  want  to  see 
the  damage. 

"HERE  REST  THOSE  AMERICANS  WHO — ?" 

NOT  far  to  the  east,  near  the  forest  of  Parroy,  along  the 
Rhine-Marne  Canal,  near  Embermenil,  the  first  Amer- 
ican troops  to  face  the  Hun  went  into  the  trenches.  Here  the 
first  shot  was  fired.  Here  the  first  Americans  to  fall  on 
French  soil  were  buried,  and  these  graves  will  become  a  place 
of  pilgrimage  for  Americans.  Just  northwest  of  Nancy  is  a 
region  rich  in  interest  for  the  American  tourist,  the  famous 
St.  Mihiel  Salient,  which  the  Germans  held  from  1914  until 
the  great  American  offensive  drove  them  out.  Do  you  re- 
member the  "triangle"  previously  described — the  "triangle" 
that  had  Rheims  and  Soissons  for  its  base  angles,  and  Cha- 
teau-Thierry for  its  tip?  This  St.  Mihiel  triangle — or  to  use 
the  military  expression,  "salient" — was  the  same  sort  of 
thing.  St.  Mihiel  occupied  a  position  relative  to  Chateau- 
Thierry,  and  the  German  base  points  of  the  triangle  were  just 
east  of  Verdun,  and  about  ten  miles  north  of  Nancy.  The 
Americans  attacked  St.  Mihiel  with  the  same  recklessness  that 
they  attacked  at  Chateau-Thierry,  and  the  Huns  made  the 
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same  headlong  retreat.  It  was  into  this  little  village  of  St. 
Mihiel,  which  grew  up  around  an  ancient  abbey,  that  Secre- 
tary of  War  Baker  came  with  the  victorious  American  troops, 
to  be  met  by  little  French  girls  waving  home-made  American 
flags.  Baker  knew  that  the  town  had  been  in  German  bond- 
age for  four  years,  and  he  asked  the  little  girls  where  they 
had  gotten  the  American  flags. 

"We  hid  the  cloth  from  the  Boche,"  they  said,  "and  se- 
cretly made  them.     We  knew  the  Americans  would  come!" 

It  was  on  the  southern  side  of  the  "triangle,"  about  ten 
miles  east  of  St.  Mihiel,  that  the  first  American  victory  came, 
the  battle  of  Seichprey.  It  was  fought  around  the  town  of 
that  name  by  the  New  England  boys  of  the  Twenty-sixth 
Division. 

While  the  tourist  is  in  the  vicinity  of  Nancy,  he  will  do 
well  to  make  a  trip  along  the  plateau  of  Grand  Couronne. 
This  is  the  strongest  natural  defensive  position  in  France. 
It  is  a  range  of  hills,  covered  here  and  there  with  forests,  the 
summits  often  rising  600  feet  above  the  valley  of  the  Moselle 
and  Seille.  It  was  against  the  Grand  Couronne  that  the  army 
of  the  Prince  Regent  of  Bavaria  hurled  itself  on  September 
6,  1914.  It  was  there  that  the  Kaiser  stood  and  watched  his 
great  Army  of  the  East  attack  in  an  attempt  to  burst  through 
into  France  and  overwhelm  Joffre  as,  near  Paris,  he  was 
fighting  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  It  was  up  these  slopes  of 
the  Grand  Couronne  that  the  Germans  charged  again  and 
again,  only  to  leave  120,000  dead  on  the  field,  and  fall  back 
in  defeat. 

The  tourist  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  the  right 
wing  of  the  Second  American  Army  rested  just  north  of  here 
in  the  little  village  of  Namoney,  close  to  the  German  frontier ; 
that  from  there  it  extended  northwest  to  Ville,  just  north  of 
Verdun.  There  it  joined  with  the  First  American  Army, 
extending  northward  toward  Sedan.  At  eleven  on  the  morn- 
ing of  November  1 1th,  the  last  shots  the  Americans  fired  were 
fired  along  a  front  that  extended  seventy-two  miles. 

Before  journeying  up  the  valleys  of  the  Moselle  and 
Meuse,  the  length  of  the  American  front,  the  tourist  may  be 
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tempted  to  jump  from  Nancy  over  to  Metz.  When  one  thinks 
of  Metz,  one  thinks  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  and  all  that  Ger- 
many's snatching  of  these  provinces  in  1870  foretold.  The 
Yankee  tourist  will  be  interested  in  knowing  that  after  nearly 
fifty  years  of  bondage  in  the  Prussian  yoke,  Metz  still  had  the 
spirit  to  pour  out  into  the  streets  and  cheer  deliriously  the 
victorious  entrance  into  the  city  of  Marshal  Foch.  But,  back 
in  September,  the  Yankee  tourist  read  in  the  papers  that  the 
German  forts  of  Metz  were  brought  under  fire  by  the  Ameri- 
can artillery — a  long-range  bombardment,  the  effect  of  which 
he  will  be  eager  to  see  with  his  own  eyes.  He  will  recollect 
that  Metz  was  heralded  in  our  press  as  the  first  objective  of 
the  American  army  on  the  other  side  of  the  German  frontier, 
and  he  may  be  thankful  that  the  terms  of  the  Armistice  gave 
us  Metz  without  a  fight.  About  50,000  Americans  were  saved 
from  being  killed  or  wounded  at  Metz  by  peace,  for,  although 
the  fortress  would  have  fallen,  it  was  strong  enough  to  inflict 
great  casualties.  Like  many  of  the  other  cities  that  the  tourist 
will  encounter  along  the  front,  Metz  has  known  war  for  cen- 
turies. Founded  by  Romans,  it  was  plundered  by  both  the 
Vandals  and  the  Huns.  It  became  a  part  of  France.  Then 
the  Germans  grabbed  it  again,  and  today  it  is  France.  It  will 
go  down  in  history  as  the  place  where  Foch  established  his 
headquarters  during  the  Armistice. 

SACRED  GROUND  WHERE  A  MILLION  DIED 

CLOSE  by  is  Verdun.  Metz  and  Verdun  are  on  opposite 
side  of  the  old  frontier.  Verdun  always  watched  the 
gathering  German  menace.  Before  war  came,  in  1914,  if  the 
Germans  increased  the  garrison  of  Metz  by  one  regiment, 
France  ordered  another  regiment  to  Verdun.  These  two 
fortresses  were  the  sensitized  finger-tips  of  French  and  Ger- 
man military  affairs  before  the  war.  Situated  where  the 
River  Meuse  fans  out  into  several  branches  marked  by  a  long 
bridge  that  mirrors  its  arches  in  the  clear  stream  and  ends  in 
a  little  cluster,  Verdun  more  than  once  during  the  war  saved 
the  day.  It  goes  back  to  August,  1914,  when  the  army  of  the 
German  Crown  Prince  was  flung  upon  it.     Old  Moltke,  then 
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chief  of  the  German  General  Staff,  expected  Verdun  to  fall 
like  a  house  of  cards  as  the  northern  fortresses  of  France  and 
Belgium  had  fallen.  But  with  incredible  speed  the  French 
changed  the  whole  defensive  plan  of  Verdun.  Hence  the  Ger- 
man attack  on  Verdun  failed,  and  they  swung  down  to  try  and 
burst  through  at  Nancy,  where,  as  we  have  seen,  on  the  Grand 
Couronne,  they  failed  again.  Little  is  known  of  this  part  that 
Verdun  played  in  the  opening  months  of  the  war.  Had  it 
fallen  like  Namur,  in  the  north,  Foch  could  never  have  won 
the  battle  of  the  Marne ;  his  whole  right  flank  would  have  been 
rolled  up. 

It  is  what  happened  at  Verdun  in  1916  that  the  American 
tourist  knows.  Of  course  he  knows  that  the  Crown  Prince's 
army  began  a  tremendous  bombardment  on  Verdun  the  day 
before  Washington's  birthday  of  that  year.  Forty-six  years 
before,  the  Prussians  had  also  bombarded  Verdun,  and  it  had 
surrendered  in  three  weeks.  But  1871  was  not  1916,  as  the 
thousands  of  dying  Germans  strewn  around  Fort  Douamont, 
Vaux,  Dead  Man's  Hill,  and  the  quarries  of  Haudremont, 
came  to  know.  It  is  permissible  now  to  tell  the  price  that  the 
French  paid  for  holding  Verdun,  and,  as  American  tourists 
walk  over  its  sacred  ground,  they  do  well  to  remember  that, 
to  save  the  Allied  cause  there,  France  expended  in  killed  and 
wounded,  half  a  million  men.  Germany's  losses  were  almost 
a  million! 

From  Ville,  about  ten  miles  to  the  north  of  Verdun,  the 
right  wing  of  the  First  American  Army  rested,  on  the  day  the 
war  stopped.  Here  it  ran  northwestward,  through  the  valley 
of  Woevre,  in  the  Argonne  forest,  and  along  the  valley  of  the 
River  Meuse,  to  Sedan.  The  tourist  can  follow  this  valley  in 
motor,  or  by  rail.  Doing  so,  he  will  come  to  Stenay,  which  is 
the  last  town  captured  by  the  Americans  in  the  war.  It  fell 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  last  shot  was  fired.  Thereabouts 
the  entire  countryside  was  flooded,  for  the  Germans  had 
dammed  the  canals  and  the  rivers.  On  Sunday,  the  day  be- 
fore Peace,  the  American  artillery  rolled  along  the  heights  of 
the  river,  and  south  of  Stenay  our  First  Army  crossed  and 
then  swung  northward  on  the  town.    Storming  it,  they  found 
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it  deserted.  Then,  in  twos  and  threes,  emaciated  French  peo- 
ple cautiously  came  up  out  of  cellars,  and  with  tears  in  their 
eyes,  offered  coffee  and  bread  to  their  deliverers.  It  was  dis- 
covered that  there  were  800  people  in  the  town,  the  original 
population  of  which  was  4,000! 

ROADS  TO  VICTORY 

A  LL  through  that  Saturday  night  before  the  Armistice, 
ajJl  along  the  Meuse  from  Stenay  to  wSedan,  the  Germans 
kept  flares  going  and  star  shells  bursting,  while  their  machine- 
gunners  whipped  the  waters  with  bullets.  But  this  did  not 
keep  our  First  Army  from  crossing.  For  six  weeks  they  had 
been  fighting  for  Sedan,  and,  as  you  visit  that  historic  city, 
near  which  Napoleon  III.  surrendered  on  September  2,  1870, 
think  that  down  from  the  long  slopes  of  the  southern  heights 
of  the  Meuse  tramped  the  old  fighting  Sixty-ninth  of  New 
York.  Somewhere  behind  them,  the  American  First  Army 
was  hurrying  to  get  possession  of  the  city.  It  was  a  race  be- 
tween the  Sixty-ninth,  representing  our  Rainbow  Division, 
and  the  First,  a  division  of  regulars. 

When  the  Americans  approached  Sedan,  it  was  raining. 
They  saw  blown-up  bridges,  a  dammed  river  with  the  low, 
marshy  banks  overflowing.  They  saw  on  the  eastern  bank 
German  soldiers  still  struggling  to  get  away  with  guns  and 
transports.  Over  on  the  northern  heights,  in  the  rain,  the 
flashes  of  the  German  artillery  fitfully  flickered.  From  all 
over  the  gray-walled  city  rolled  clouds  of  smoke,  where  the 
Huns  had  put  houses  to  the  torch.  That  was  the  Sedan  that 
the  Americans  saw. 

Just  a  little  to  the  northwest  of  it,  and  well  worth  the 
tourist's  visit  (if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  it  was  the  last 
sceneof  Hun  barbarism  in  France),  is  the  twin  town,  Mezieres- 
Charleville.  For  two  years  during  the  war  the  Kaiser  had 
his  headquarters  here.  Strange  ground  for  Wilhelm  the  Mad 
to  be  walking;  for,  three  centuries  before,  Bayard,  "the  Chev- 
alier without  fear  and  without  reproach,"  had  fought  there! 
But  the  heel  of  the  Hun  was  no  new  thing  for  Mezieres.  In 
1815  it  was  captured  by  the  Prussians,  and  in  1870  they  be- 
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sieged  it  three  times,  finally  bombarding  it.  On  the  day  be- 
fore the  Armistice  in  this  present  war  was  signed,  the  Ger- 
man batteries,  safely  out  of  reach  on  the  heights  beyond, 
poured  gas  shells  into  Mezieres.  Only  civilians  were  in  the 
town  then — French  civilians  without  any  protection  whatever 
against  gas.  You  know  what  the  Huns'  mustard  and  phos- 
gene gas  shells  can  do !    They  did  it,  even  to  babies. 

By  this  time  the  American  tourist  will  have  seen  most  of 
the  French  countryside  over  which  Pershing's  boys  fought. 
There  are  other  places,  though,  where  history  wTas  made. 
From  Sedan,  the  Yankee  tourist  could  return  to  Paris  for  a 
breathing  spell,  and  then  strike  north  to  get  into  the  region  of 
British  operations.  He  might  do  well  to  head  for  Amiens, 
the  old  capital  of  Picardy,  a  town  captured  by  Caesar,  and  the 
objective  of  the  German's  enormous  offensive  in  March  of 
this  year.  On  the  way  to  Amiens,  about  twenty-five  miles  to 
the  southeast  of  it,  are  two  small  places  now  large  in  Ameri- 
can history.  One  is  Montdidier,  a  town  on  the  slope  above  the 
River  Don,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  Lombard  king, 
Didier,  whom  Charlemagne  imprisoned  there.  It  was  near 
Montdidier  that,  when  the  German  rush  took  the  British  by 
surprise,  six  hundred  American  engineers  who  had  been  at 
work  behind  the  lines  threw  away  their  picks  and  shovels, 
took  up  rifles,  and,  with  some  British  engineers,  held  the  line 
for  seven  long,  bloody  days,  until  reinforcements  could  arrive. 
And  among  the  reinforcements  was  our  First  American  Di- 
vision. 

But  a  few  miles  away  is  Cantigny,  where  the  first  clean- 
cut  American  victory  was  achieved.  On  various  occasions, 
our  allies  had  tried  to  capture  Cantigny.  It  was  an  important 
tactical  point  that  the  Germans  held.  Our  First  Division  took 
it  in  forty-five  minutes,  and  held  it  against  two  fierce  counter- 
attacks. 

WHERE  BRITAIN  DID  HER  BIT 

IN  this  region  are  the  famous  battlefields  of  the  Somme, 
historic  for  tremendous  efforts  of  the  British  in  1916. 
Here  one  finds  Peronne,  the  fortress  that  for  four  centuries 
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resisted  all  attacks,  only  to  fall  to  the  British  General,  Wel- 
lington, in  1815 ;  and  a  century  later,  to  one  of  his  successors, 
Haig.  Here  one  finds  Cambrai,  recaptured  by  the  Canadians, 
a  town  that  gives  its  name  to  cambric,  the  linen  invented  there. 
While  passing  through  the  streets  of  Cambrai,  the  tourist 
might  do  well  to  recall  that  when  the  Canadians  entered  it 
they  found  to  their  surprise  that  the  Germans  had  destroyed 
no  buildings.  After  they  had  been  in  Cambrai  a  few  hours, 
though,  buildings  began  to  collapse  to  the  left  and  right  of 
them,  burst  apart  by  the  delayed-action  bombs  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  devilishly  left  in  them.  It  was  in  Cambrai  that 
the  Canadians  found  a  cat  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  wire.  As 
they  cut  the  wire,  a  bomb  went  off — German  science ! 

Here  in  the  north  of  France,  the  tourist  goes  over  the 
same  ground  down  which  the  French  and  English  retreated, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  war.  He  sees  St.  Quentin,  Maubeuge, 
and  just  across  the  frontier,  Ypres.  It  was  around  these 
places  that  time  and  again  the  British  took  the  shock  of  the 
Germans'  onslaught.  It  was  at  Ypres  that  they  smashed  the 
Prussian  Guards.  It  was  here,  in  Flanders,  that  our  Twenty- 
seventh  Division,  New  York  boys,  fought  alongside  of  the 
Australians  and  smashed  the  Hindenburg  line.  Armentieres, 
between  Lille  and  Ypres,  is  worth  a  visit.  It  was  here  that 
the  Germans  first  captured  a  large  city  without  sending  troops 
into  it,  merely  standing  off  at  safe  range  and  filling  it  full 
of  mustard  gas.  It  was  an  impossibility  for  the  British  to 
remain  there. 

But  more  than  anything,  the  American  tourist  should  go 
to  Lille,  that  great  manufacturing  city  of  the  north.  The 
heroism  of  its  people  has  long  been  famous.  In  1792,  when 
the  Austrians  bombarded  it,  a  shell  struck  near  a  barber,  al- 
most killing  him.  Picking  up  a  fragment,  he  made  his  lather 
in  it,  crying,  "My  new  shaving  dish!"  and  shaved  fourteen 
people  on  the  spot.  The  nerve  of  the  barber  of  Lille  came  to  be 
traditional,  for  after  the  Germans  captured  the  city  in  1914,  a 
barber  refused  to  shave  German  officers  and  took  the  penalty 
of  jail  rather  than  give  them  this  slight  comfort.  Lille,  more 
than  any  other  French  city,  felt  the  wrath  of  the  German  oc- 
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cupation.  It  is  in  Lille,  from  every  man,  woman  and  child, 
that  the  American  tourist  will  be  able  to  hear,  first-hand,  the 
stories  that  show  just  what  occupations  by  a  German  army 
mean.  It  was  in  Lille  that  old  women  in  winter  used  to  follow 
the  coal  wagons  of  the  German  army  down  the  street,  holding 
out  their  aprons  to  catch  any  pieces  that  might  fall  out.  It 
was  from  Lille  that  thousands  of  French  people  were  shipped 
in  freight  cars  to  Germany,  bound  in  industrial  slavery. 

Yes,  the  tourist  map  of  France  has  changed.  There  is 
a  new  path,  which  spreads  into  roads  that  lead  toward  the 
German  frontier,  splendid  roads  where  only  heroism  walked, 
and  history  was  made. 


AN  ABANDONED  INN 
By  David  Morton 

Along  this  stillness  steals  their  ghostly  laughter : — 

The  oaths  they  swore,  the  clamant  song  and  jest, 
Are  haunting  still  each  oaken  beam  and  rafter, 

That  looked  on  many  a  gay,  forgotten  guest. 
The  clink  of  cups,  the  muffled  clang  of  swords, 

These,  and  the  flapping  cards,  will  not  be  stilled, 
Though  dust  has  spread  the  long-abandoned  boards, 

And  hides  at  last  the  crimson  wine  they  spilled. 

And  still,  they  say,  on  sullen  nights  of  rain, 
A  passer-by  may  hear,  beyond  the  door, 

An  old  accounting  for  this  ugly  stain 

That  makes  an  evil  pattern  on  the  floor — 

A  sound  of  dice  ...  an  oath  ...  a  crashing  chair. 
And  sudden,  grievous  silence  fallen  there. 


FAIR  PLAY  FOR  THE 
FOREIGN  BORN 

MAKING  CITIZENS  NOT  A  MECHANICAL 

PROCESS 

By  Arthur  Woods 

[Former  Police  Commissioner,  New  York  City} 

I  AM  not  at  all  sure  but  that  one  of  the  most  evident  ways 
in  which  American  citizenship  may  now  be  on  trial  is 
with  reference  to  those  who  are  not  citizens,  with  refer- 
ence to  the  alien,  the  foreign  born.  We  keep  hearing  the  ex- 
pression ''Americanize  the  foreign  born,,,  and  we  cannot  help 
wondering  what  is  going  to  become  of  the  poor  fellow  if 
everything  that  is  planned  in  the  way  of  Americanization  is 
done  to  him. 

It  is  not  a  mechanical  process,  this  business  of  making 
a  foreigner  a  good  citizen.  The  war  showed  that  it  was  not 
a  mechanical  process.  I  suppose  in  every  regiment  of  our 
Army,  in  every  battalion,  there  were  not  merely  foreign  born, 
but  there  were  foreign  born  who  could  not  speak  English. 
Those  men  fought.  They  fought  loyally.  They  fought  well. 
They  were  amenable  to  discipline.  They  acted  the  part  of 
Americans  as  well  as  people  could  act  it — these  men  who  were 
not  citizens,  who  did  not  speak  our  language,  who  very  likely 
did  not  know  what  it  was  all  about.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
difference  of  opinion  among  those  who  are  their  betters  in 
acquaintance  with  American  ways  as  to  what  it  was  all  about. 
That  makes  me  feel,  and  I  think  must  make  us  all  feel,  that 
the  learning  of  the  English  language  is  not  a  necessary  essen- 
tial to  being  a  good  citizen,  and  when  we  hear  agitation  to 
prevent  the  publication  of  foreign-language  newspapers  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  on  the  wrong  track.  I  don't  believe  we 
are  going  to  make  people  better  Americans  by  preventing 
them  from  reading  the  news  in  a  language  which  they  can 
read  with  less  effort  than  they  can  English. 
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We  hear,  too,  of  the  effort  to  make  the  foreign  born  learn 
something  about  the  Constitution  and  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. There  is  a  movement  on  hand  to  put  a  copy  of 
the  Constitution  into  every  family  in  the  country.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  are  going  to  make  a  good  citizen  by  jamming  the 
Constitution  down  his  throat. 

HOW  WE  TREAT  THE  FOREIGN  BORN 

WHAT  is  it  that  faces  the  foreign  born  in  this  country? 
One  thing  we  must  not  forget  is  that  we  invited  him 
here.  The  great  inflow  of  immigrants  was  enormously  ac- 
celerated by  the  definite  efforts  of  Americans  to  bring  in  for- 
eigners. We  needed  them.  They  came  by  swarms,  a  million 
a  year.  They  were  sent  to  the  mines,  to  the  factories,  and  be- 
came enrolled  on  the  payrolls  of  various  companies.  Too 
often  the  process  ended  right  there.  No  effort  was  made  to 
give  them  a  friendly  welcome.  They  were  called  "dagoes," 
"hunkies." 

You  have  heard  and  read  a  great  deal  about  deportation 
of  vicious  aliens.  If  a  person  here,  whether  alien  or  native 
born,  starts  out  to  try  to  overthrow  our  government  by  force 
we  should  of  course  set  going  all  the  engines  of  the  law  against 
him.  But  the  situation  affects  the  alien  in  a  peculiar  way. 
The  people  who  are  deported  are  all  aliens ;  not  much  seems 
to  be  done  to  native  citizens.  Therefore  the  aliens  quickly 
catch  the  idea  that  our  effort  is  against  aliens  and  not  against 
those  who  are  violating  our  laws,  whether  alien  or  native 
born,  and  the  feeling  has  got  around  to  a  large  extent  that  we 
don't  want  the  alien,  that  our  effort  is  against  him  because  he 
is  foreign  born. 

They  are  going  home  now  by  shoals.  The  movement  is 
unofficially  helped.  There  is  a  propaganda  among  the  foreign 
born,  for  instance,  pointing  out  that  this  is  the  time  for  them 
to  go  home,  because  the  rate  of  exchange  is  so  much  in  their 
favor,  because  the  dollar  that  they  earned  here  will  be  worth 
so  much  more  in  their  own  money  than  it  used  to  be.  That  is 
sound  economic  reasoning.     But  the  whole  tendency  of  that 
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treatment  of  the  alien,  of  the — let  us  hope — criminal  alien,  is 
to  make  the  aliens  think  that  they  are  not  wanted  here. 

NO  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  AMERICANIZATION 

THERE  is  no  royal  road  to  Americanizing  the  foreigner. 
You  cannot  give  him  a  pill  and  have  him  wake  up  an 
American.  You  cannot  make  him  an  American  by  teaching 
him  the  language  or  teaching  him  some  of  our  great  state 
papers.  What  we  want  to  do  is  not  simply  to  take  him  by  the 
hand  and  make  him  a  citizen,  it  is  to  make  him  a  good  citizen. 
That  is  our  object.  No  democracy  can  go  on  as  it  should  un- 
less the  majority  of  the  people  are  good  citizens. 

The  alien  differs  from  the  rest  of  us  only  by  the  lapse  of 
a  few  generations.  We  are  all  of  us  foreign  born  if  you  go 
back  a  few  generations.  We  came  to  this  country.  We  like  it. 
We  decided  to  make  it  our  home.  We  gradually  took  part  in 
its  affairs,  took  part  in  its  public  affairs.  When  you  see  the 
mess  that  has  been  made  by  the  native  citizen  of  some  of  our 
public  affairs,  you  cannot  criticize  the  alien  too  severely  for 
things  that  he  has  done  and  has  failed  to  do. 

There  is  no  royal  road,  but  there  is  a  definite  way,  and  the 
definite  way  is  to  make  good  in  our  acts,  now  that  we  have  the 
alien  among  us ;  to  make  good  in  our  acts  the  practical  prom- 
ises we  made  in  the  invitation  of  the  country  to  the  oppressed 
from  all  over  the  world  to  come  here  and  live  among  us.  It 
is  the  friendly,  welcoming  hand  that  he  wants. 

Some  posts  of  the  American  Legion  have  caught  that 
idea  in  a  very  promising  way.  The  American  Legion  is,  I 
suppose,  closer  to  the  alien  than  any  other  organization  ex- 
cept the  distinctively  native-born  associations,  of  which  there 
are  a  great  many,  because  such  large  numbers  of  service  men 
were  foreign  born  or  of  foreign  parentage  themselves.  A  lot 
of  them  have  been  through  the  mill.  They  know  how  the  alien 
feels.  They  know  what  he  needs.  The  war  has  stimulated  in 
these  men  to  a  tremendous  extent  a  feeling  of  the  solidarity 
of  the  country,  a  feeling  of  their  part  in  the  country.  They 
can  go  to  other  aliens  with  the  double  advantage  of  knowing 
what  the  alien  feels  and  what  he  is,  and  of  knowing  what  is 
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the  American  civilization  in  which  he  is  living  and  with  which 
they  hope  he  will  identify  himself. 

THE  POLICEMAN  REPRESENTS  GOVERNMENT 

^TT^HE  hired  force  that  can  do  more  than  any  other  to  give 
-ML  the  alien  the  right  idea  about  this  country,  is  the  police 
force.  The  alien  does  not  know  much  about  the  President, 
and  Cabinet,  and  Senators,  and  Representatives,  and  Supreme 
Courts,  and  things.  He  does  know  that  pretty  tough-looking 
official  in  blue  uniform  with  brass  buttons  who  sometimes 
walks  up  and  down  the  street,  but  is  more  often  in  a  comfort- 
able, stationary  post.  He  knows  him.  He  knows  he  repre- 
sents the  officialdom  of  the  country.  It  was  notably  true  on 
the  East  Side  in  New  York,  which  is  the  place  where  most 
aliens  go,  at  any  rate  for  a  while,  that  the  policeman  on  beat 
was  to  the  alien  his  idea  of  the  whole  officialdom  of  the  Amer- 
ican government.  If  the  policeman  arrested  him  for  some 
reason  which  he  could  not  understand,  he  felt  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  unsympathetic. 

I  remember  very  well  a  case  that  happened  to  come  to  my 
attention,  of  a  woman,  a  Russian  Jewess,  who  had  been  a 
short  time  in  this  country  and  who  was  arrested  by  a  police- 
man for  some  infraction  of  the  law  connected  with  her  ash 
can.  Just  what  it  was  I  don't  know.  She  was  arrested  by  the 
policeman,  taken  to  court.  She  did  not  speak  English.  He, 
it  is  needless  to  say,  did  not  speak  her  language.  She  was 
taken  before  the  judge.  The  policeman  told  his  story.  She 
was  very  much  dazed  and  puzzled,  not  knowing  what  it  was 
all  about,  knowing  that  she  had  done  nothing  that  was  inhe- 
rently wrong,  not  knowing  why  in  the  world  she  was  there. 
And  the  man  up  there  with  a  gown  on  said  something,  and 
two  or  three  people  said  things,  and  then  she  was  whisked 
away,  and  it  was  made  clear  to  her  that  she  was  to  pay  some- 
thing. She  reached  in  and  took  out  some  money,  and  a  dollar 
was  taken  out  of  her  hoard.  That  sort  of  treatment  of  the 
foreigner  by  the  policeman  is  what  prepares  the  soil  to  be 
fertile  to  the  seed  cast  upon  it  by  the  revolutionary  orator. 
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NO  AGITATOR  SO  POTENT  AS  INJUSTICE 

I  OFTEN  believe  that  there  is  no  agitator  of  evil  we  need 
to  fear  except  injustice.  When  you  have  injustice  on  a 
large  scale  you  are  preparing  the  ground  for  those  who  come 
around  and  bank  on  injustice  in  order  to  further  their  own 
ideas.  If  an  anarchist  or  revolutionary  orator  gets  up  and 
tries  to  stir  a  crowd  to  do  unlawful,  revolutionary  things,  his 
chances  of  success  are  pretty  good  if  most  of  the  people  in 
that  crowd  have  grievances,  either  real  or  imaginary. 

The  result  of  that  woman's  experience,  and  one  or  two 
other  things  of  a  similar  nature,  was  the  issuance  of  an  order 
to  policemen  forbidding  them  to  make  arrests  for  violation  of 
the  city  ordinances.  They  were  told  that  these  ordinances 
were  to  be  enforced  by  education  and  not  by  arrest,  that  they 
had  to  keep  their  posts  clean,  that  they  had  to  secure  an  ob- 
servance of  the  city  ordinances  and  the  health  ordinances  on 
their  posts,  but  that  they  must  do  it  by  educating  the  people 
and  not  by  arresting  them ;  that  the  only  time  when  they  could 
make  an  arrest  for  violating  an  ordinance  was  in  case  of  re- 
peated offences,  in  case  of  defiance,  and  that  even  in  those 
cases  they  must  present  the  situation  to  their  superior  officer 
and  get  his  permission  before  they  could  make  an  arrest. 

The  result  was  quite  astonishing.  We  had  the  people  of 
the  East  Side  turning  to  the  policemen  for  assistance  in  every 
sort  of  way,  and  we  had  the  boys  on  the  East  Side  formed  into 
what  were  called  junior  police  forces.  The  boys  who,  I  was 
going  to  say,  normally  would  have  grown  up  to  be  members 
of  the  notorious  gangs  which  we  have  all  read  about,  those 
boys  were  junior  auxiliary  policemen,  simply  because  the  po- 
liceman was  made  to  take  the  point  of  view  that  it  was  his  duty 
to  educate,  to  show  our  manners  and  customs  to  people,  in- 
stead of  simply,  unfeelingly,  regardlessly,  taking  them  into 
custody  and  to  court  in  case  they  violated  them. 

These  immigrants  have  perfectly  good  civilizations  of 
their  own.  They  have  manners  and  customs  which  are  just 
as  dear  to  them  as  ours  are  to  us.  They  come  here  as  a  rule 
with  a  wholly  friendly  feeling  toward  this  country.     They 
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would  not  have  come  if  they  had  not  had  that  feeling".  They 
are  ready  to  learn  about  us.  They  are  eager  to  learn.  They 
don't  like  much  the  idea,  the  word,  of  being  Americanized. 
It  looks  as  if  a  superior,  patronizing  race  had  set  out  to  show 
them  its  ways,  on  the  theory  that  they  were  tired,  and  disloyal, 
and  ashamed  of  their  own  ways.  They  resent  that  attitude. 
They  are  proud  of  the  tilings  that  they  have  got  by  inheri- 
tance from  their  ancestors.  They  are  ready  to  be  good  Amer- 
icans, eager  to  be  good  Americans ;  but  they  would  like  a  little 
friendliness,  a  little  consideration,  a  little  tact  shown  in  the 
process.  That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  way  in  which  American 
citizenship  is  going  to  succeed  or  to  fail  in  the  trial  of  assimi- 
lating people  who  come  to  us  from  all  parts  of  the  earth. 


wi°, 


UNREST  IS  WHOLESOME 

ften  hear  that  it  is  mostly  foreigners  who  are  caus- 
g  the  unrest  which  we  read  about  so  much,  which  is 
such  a  serious  element  in  the  situation  in  the  country  today. 
Unrest  is  a  queer  sort  of  thing.  I  caught  myself  a  few  min- 
utes ago  using  the  word  "agitator,"  and  then  I  quickly  tried 
to  change  and  say  "evil  agitator,"  and  I  hope  that  it  was  not 
noticed  that  I  once  used  the  word  "agitator"  alone,  because 
agitators  are  thoroughly  wholesome  things,  and  unrest  is  a 
thoroughly  wholesome  state  of  mind.  If  we  don't  have  un- 
rest, if  we  don't  agitate  for  better  things,  if  there  is  not  a 
wholesome  discontent,  we  shall  not  make  progress.  Discon- 
tent is  nothing  in  a  certain  sense  but  another  word  for  ambi- 
tion, and  if  we  have  not  ambition  we  don't  get  far.  What 
we  mean  when  we  talk  about  unrest,  when  we  object  to  unrest 
today,  is  the  form  of  unrest  which  seeks  to  attain  to  a  state 
of  rest  and  peace  by  revolutionary  methods,  by  not  observing 
the  rules  of  the  game. 

I  spoke  a  moment  ago  of  the  treatment  for  the  people 
who  defiantly  break  our  laws.  The  full  force  of  the  law 
must  be  invoked  against  these  people.  Those  are  a  small 
group.  There  is  a  larger  class  who  believe  in  making  changes 
in  our  government,  but  who  intend  to  do  it  by  observing  the 
rules  of  the  game.     Probably  the  most  wholesome  thing  in 
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our  whole  scheme  of  government  is  the  fact  that  it  permits  of 
change,  that  it  permits  of  growth.  I  have  thought  recently 
that  no  matter  how  wild  the  revolutionist  may  be,  he  need  not 
despair  at  his  failure  to  accomplish  even  extremely  radical 
changes  by  lawful  means  when  I  remember  that  it  was  lawful 
means  that  were  used  to  put  through  the  18th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  Any  minority  has  a  right  to  go  ahead 
and  try  to  make  itself  into  a  majority.  Uneasy  minorities 
are  good  things  for  a  plethoric,  comfortable  majority  to  have 
to  deal  with.  The  rights  of  the  minority  must  be  regarded 
by  the  majority.  It  is  a  test  of  citizenship  to  accord  to  incon- 
venient minorities  their  full  rights. 

In  the  winter  of,  I  think  1915,  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
unrest  in  New  York,  and  one  of  the  manifestations  of  it  was 
that  some  earnest  individuals,  male  and  female,  made  up 
their  minds  that  things  were  all  wrong  in  the  regions  of  the 
Colorado  Fuel  Co.,  whatever  the  exact  title  of  it  was,  and 
that  the  Rockefeller  interests  owned  the  controlling  blocks 
of  stock  in  that  company.  To  protest  against  the  way  things 
were  going  on  in  Colorado,  some  of  these  people  put  mourn- 
ing bands  on  their  left  arms  and  walked  up  and  down  the 
street  in  front  of  the  office  of  the  Standard  Oil  Co. 

PROTECTING  A  MINORITY 

THE  question  was  at  once  brought  to  me  as  to  what  was 
going  to  be  done  to  these  people,  and  my  answer  was 
that  they  had  a  perfect  right  to  walk  the  streets  with  mourn- 
ing bands  on  their  left  arms  or  any  other  part  of  their  anat- 
omy, or  with  any  other  decoration  of  their  person,  as  long 
as  they  were  respectable  and  did  not  violate  our  sense  of 
decency.  So  they  walked  up  and  down  there.  If  they  had 
walked  in  such  crowds  as  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others  they  would  have  been  violating  a  law,  and  it  would  have 
had  to  be  stopped.  If  they  had  incited  people  to  violence, 
if  they  had  tried  to  get  people  to  storm  the  building,  they 
would  have  been  infringing  on  the  rights  of  others,  and  action 
would  have  had  to  be  taken. 

In  connection  with  this  demonstration  they  had  noon- 
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day  meetings  in  Bowling  Green  Park.  One  day  they  were 
having  one  of  these  meetings.  It  was  a  fine,  warm,  blue- 
sky,  spring  day,  one  of  the  first  after  a  rather  dreary  winter 
— an  earnest  young  woman  addressing  the  crowd.  There 
were  a  hundred  or  so  people  around  there.  It  was  the  noon 
hour.  They  had  mostly  had  their  luncheon.  They  were 
standing  around,  puffing  at  cigars  of  varying  qualities  and 
taking  satisfaction  out  of  them,  and  listening  to  what  she  had 
to  say.  According  to  her,  everything  was  wrong,  and  the 
way  to  right  it  was  to  listen  to  her  and  join  her  outfit  and  go 
in  with  her,  overthrow  the  government,  overthrow  the  capi- 
talist, own  everything,  and  live  happily  ever  afterwards.  The 
crowd  listened,  taking  it  all  in,  enjoying  the  warmth  of  the 
sunshine.     It  was  a  very  pleasant,  companionable  gathering. 

It  was  interrupted  by  a  man  who  came  down  Broadway, 
and  who  joined  the  crowd.  He  did  not  like  what  this  young 
woman  wras  saying,  and  he  started  out  to  answer  her.  That 
wras  just  what  she  wanted.  She  had  been  able  to  start  noth- 
ing. Here  was  somebody  who  would  be  a  foil  for  her,  and 
she  could  get  some  excitement.  She  shot  back  a  very  apt, 
irritating,  somewhat  profane  answer  to  the  man,  which  did 
not  soothe  his  ruffled  feelings,  and  he  started  talking,  started 
to  push  his  way  through  the  crowd.  The  change  in  the  at- 
titude of  the  crowd  was  interesting.  The  way  I  heard  about 
all  this  was  that  there  was  a  reporter  there  who  told  me  all 
about  it.  He  said  that  people  began  to  puff  faster  on  their 
cigars,  there  was  not  the  complacent  feeling  of  comfort  that 
there  was  before ;  they  stood  up  straighter  and  began  to  look 
around. 

Standing  on  one  side  of  this  group  was  a  policeman.  He 
was  paying  no  attention  to  the  meeting.  The  doctrine  that 
was  being  preached  did  not  interest  him  individually,  and 
officially  there  was  no  law  being  violated.  There  was  nothing 
that  called  for  his  action.  But  when  this  outraged  citizen 
butted  in,  it  looked  as  if  there  might  be  disorder  precipitated, 
and  the  policeman  felt  called  upon  to  take  action,  so  he  pulled 
himself  together,  went  up  and  tapped  his  man  on  the  shoulder 
and  said,  "My  friend,  you  will  have  to  cut  that  out."     He 
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said,  "Cut  nothing  out,  officer.  Do  you  hear  what  she  is 
saying?  I  won't  stand  for  it.  If  you  won't  stop  it,  I  will." 
The  policemen  have  soothing  ways  about  them.  This  one 
said,  "Now,  see  here,  that  is  her  meeting,  and  as  long  as  she 
carries  it  on  and  there  is  no  law  violated  I  am  going  to  pro- 
tect her  in  her  rights  of  holding  meetings  and  having  her  say. 
If  you  want  to  hold  a  meeting  you  get  over  there  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  and  I  will  protect  you,  too."  Now,  there 
was  the  agent  of  the  majority  protecting  the  minority  in  its 
rights.  It  was  exactly  the  way  the  policeman  had  been  taught 
to  handle  such  things. 

HANDLING  AN  ANARCHISTIC  GATHERING 

I  TOOK  office  in  New  York  on  a  Wednesday  early  in  April, 
1914.  The  Saturday  before  had  been  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  violent  anarchistic  street  meetings  in  Union 
Square.  They  had  been  held  right  along  every  week.  They 
had  been  increasing  in  oratory  and  in  menace  of  violence. 
That  was  the  winter  when  crowds  of  people  went  to  the 
churches  and  demanded  living  quarters  and  food,  and  when 
a  man  named  Tannenbaum,  at  the  head  of  a  crowd  like  that, 
was  arrested  with  a  hundred  or  so  others.  These  Union 
Square  street  meetings  were  attended  by  thousands  of  people, 
and  the  Saturday  before  I  took  office  there  had  been  blood- 
shed. The  crowd  had  taunted  the  police,  who  had  made  some 
injudicious  moves,  and  the  crowd  had  come  back  on  them. 
There  were  free  fights.  Blood  had  been  shed.  A  lot  of 
people-  were  arrested,  and  they  went  away  preaching  ven- 
geance and  stating  that  the  next  Saturday  they  would  come 
with  bombs,  and  bombs  would  answer  bullets,  etc. 

I  remember  that  when  I  left  City  Hall  on  that  Wednes- 
day to  go  up  and  take  over  the  job,  I  went  in  and  said  good- 
bye to  the  Mayor  who  had  appointed  me  and  told  him  I  was 
going  up  to  headquarters  to  take  his  job.  He  looked  up  at 
me  with  a  queer,  quizzical  look  in  his  clean-cut  face  and  said 
to  me,  "You  damned  fool!"  Well,  it  was  not  so  foolish  as  it 
may  have  seemed.  What  we  did  was  entirely  to  change  the 
methods  of  the  police.    The  police  were  told  that  these  people 
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were  going  to  be  irritating,  that  their  greatest  capital  was 
martyrdom,  that  if  they  could  make  it  appear  that  they  were 
not  being  given  their  lawful  rights,  it  meant  recruits,  it  meant 
glory,  it  meant  funds,  that  police  persecution  was  what  they 
thrived  on. 

Instead  of  having  hundreds  of  policemen  around  there 
we  had  about  thirty.  There  were  plenty  of  them  out  of 
sight.  We  had  about  100  or  200,  I  don't  remember  how 
many,  detectives,  who  were  to  circulate  around  in  the  crowd 
to  prevent  it  from  getting  packed  too  close,  to  wear  smiling 
faces  so  as  to  keep  the  thing  from  getting  too  tense,  not  to  be 
objectionable  but  to  act  as  if  they  were  just  working  out  of 
the  crowd,  to  keep  moving  in,  then  aerate  the  crowd  a  little, 
and  the  speakers  were  to  be  allowed  to  say  anything  that  it 
pleased  them  to  say.  If  it  looked  as  if  they  were  going  to 
start  a  move  of  violence,  they  would  be  stopped.  If  they 
insulted  the  policeman,  the  policeman  was  to  smile ;  but  if  the 
crowd  started  toward  a  policeman  to  take  physical  action  the 
policemen  were  to  take  action  first  and  hardest.  That  is  the 
distinction :  talk  permitted,  action  not  permitted. 

Well,  they  had  between  ten  and  twelve  thousand  people 
at  the  meeting.  The  orators  were  all  there,  Emma  Goldman, 
Bergman  and  all  the  rest  of  them.  They  could  make  no  im- 
pression. The  meeting  lasted  from  about  two  until  about  six. 
The  crowd  disappeared.  There  was  no  bloodshed,  no  vio- 
lence, nothing  but  a  really  orderly  meeting,  addressed  by  a 
lot  of  wild  men  and  women.  That  policy  was  steadily  pur- 
sued, with  the  result  that  the  movement  which  looked  so  men- 
acing petered  out. 

THE  DUTY  OF  LEADERSHIP 

NOW,  what  is  the  duty  of  the  American  citizen  with 
reference  to  that  sort  of  thing?  I  feel  firmly  that 
the  minority  must  be  given  full  chance  to  try  to  convert  it- 
self into  a  majority,  but  we  are  falling  far  short  of  meeting 
the  test  of  citizenship  if  we  simply  give  them  their  full  rights 
and  let  them  go  ahead.  If  we  believe  that  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment, though  it  may  have  a  good  many  things  which  we 
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would  like  to  change,  is  a  pretty  good  form  of  government 
if  we  believe  that  there  has  been  enough  progress  under  it  and 
that  there  is  promise  of  enough  progress  in  the  future  so  that 
we  should  not  throw  it  out  and  try  something  else ;  that  it  is 
too  good  to  give  up — it  is  the  duty  of  the  leadership  of  the 
country  to  meet  the  efforts  of  the  minority  face  to  face  and 
man  to  man. 

A  friend  of  mine  the  other  day  on  the  train  to  Detroit 
got  into  conversation  in  the  smoking  room  with  a  couple  of 
young  fellows  who,  it  turned  out,  were  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican Legion.  One  had  been  a  corporal,  and  one  a  sergeant. 
They  were  enthusiastic  members  of  their  American  Legion 
Post  in  Detroit.  They  made  up  their  minds  that  the  way  to 
meet  the  efforts  of  the  revolutionists  in  Detroit  was  to  beat 
them  at  their  own  game,  so  they  had  arranged  for  a  meeting 
in  a  hall  in  Detroit,  and  had  invited  the  reddest  of  the  local 
reds  to  come  and  debate  with  them. 

My  friend  was  going  beyond  Detroit,  but  he  came  back 
two  or  three  days  later  and  ran  into  one  of  these  fellows  and 
asked  him  how  his  meeting  had  gone  on,  and  the  man  was  as 
mad  a  man  as  he  had  ever  seen.  He  said  they  had  not  had  any 
meeting,  that  the  police  learned  these  reds  were  going  to  speak 
there  and  they  had  forbidden  the  meeting.  Now,  that  police 
action  was  as  wrong  as  it  could  be,  and  the  effort  that  was 
made  by  the  sergeant  or  the  corporal  was  as  right  as  it  could 
be.  They  were  going  to  meet  these  people  on  their  own 
ground  and  were  going  to  match  their  facts  against  the  other 
people's  arguments.  They  were  going  to  meet  misrepresenta- 
tions with  a  fair  presentation  of  the  facts,  and  they  were  con- 
fident they  were  going  to  come  out  on  top.  As  one  of  them 
said,  "If  we  cannot  put  it  over  that  fellow,  we  shall  begin  to 
wonder  whether  he  may  not  be  right." 

That  is  where  the  leadership  of  the  country  comes  in, 
and  that  is  where  university  men  come  in.  A  man  gets  in  a 
university  not  merely  a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  of  cer- 
tain subjects ;  he  gets  a  feeling  of  noblesse  oblige.  He  catches 
a  spirit  of  obligation.  If  he  does  not,  his  education  may  be 
merely  dangerous.     The  university  man,  with  his  spirit  of 
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obligation,  with  his  trained  mind,  is  the  man  who,  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  certainly,  can  take  part  in  the  discussions  that 
are  going  on  all  over  the  country,  and  guide  people  towards 
sound  conclusions.  He  does  not  necessarily  have  to  go  to  a 
red  meeting.  His  power  to  think  straight  is  something  which 
he  will  find  is  an  enormous  handicap  in  his  favor  when  he 
tackles  any  subject.  The  clean-working  mind  is  what  is 
needed  to  puncture  the  speciousness  of  the  revolutionary  ar- 
gument. The  educated  men  of  the  country,  if  they  simply 
adopt,  as  is  so  easy,  the  attitude  of  irresponsible  optimism, 
are  not  doing  their  part  to  keep  the  country  from  going  to- 
ward experiments  which  cannot  help  doing  harm. 

Isn't  it  fair  to  say  that  a  test  of  American  citizenship 
will  be  found  in  the  persistence,  in  the  intelligence,  in  the  de- 
votion of  the  sound-thinking  classes  of  the  public,  rich  and 
poor,  native  born  and  foreign  born,  to  find  out  the  facts,  to 
remove  the  grievance,  and  to  work  together  along  the  lines 
that  we  have  found  to  be  good  toward  something  better  and 
better  still? 


RANK 
By  Ralph  M.  Thomson 

Love  is  no  advocate  of  caste — 

No  pompous  prince,  no  royal  drone, 

Whose  heart  is  fettered  to  a  past, 
Whose  soul  is  not  his  own. 

Love  is  a  freeman,  bent  on  bliss, 
Who  scatters  incense  where  he  goes, 

And  bids  the  peasant  sunbeams  kiss 
Alike  the  weed  and  rose. 


OUR  FOREIGN-TRADE 

PROBLEM 

RESULTS  OF  FEDERAL  SUPERVISION  AND 

CONTROL 

By  Hon.  Huston  Thompson 

\}7ice  Chairman  Federal  Trade  Commission'] 

IT  is  but  a  brief  span  since  the  United  States  was  absorbed 
in  but  one  great  economic  problem — domestic  industry. 
But  the  development  of  machinery  and  the  rapid  growth 
of  our  industries  have  forced  us  from  our  domestic  isolation 
into  the  international  game.  Our  production  has  been  so 
speeded  up  and  expanded  that  unless  we  would  let  our  eco- 
nomic fabric  go  down  we  must  carry  our  surplus  to  the  wait- 
ing consumer  of  other  nations.  Modern  improvements  in 
transportation  and  communication  have  brought  us  close  to 
other  countries  across  the  seas.  Industrially  we  are  already 
in  the  markets  of  the  world,  just  as,  governmentally,  we  have 
become  next-door  neighbors  of  the  other  nations. 

This  was  the  prophetic  background  to  the  problem  that 
confronted  Congress  in  1918,  when  the  Webb-Pomerene  law 
was  drafted:  how  to  develop  our  foreign  trade  and  at  the 
same  time  protect  the  domestic  consumer  who  fears  that  com- 
petition in  the  foreign  market  may  injure  the  home  interests. 
Congress  solved  the  problem  by  reposing  in  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  powers  of  supervision  and  control  over  those 
wishing  to  export  in  combinations,  and  the  regulation  of  com- 
petition between  competitive  units  projecting  their  activities 
in  foreign  markets. 

Whether  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  will  serve  as  a  suc- 
cessful vehicle  by  which  we  shall  reach  those  foreign  markets 
and  obtain  our  fair  share  of  their  business,  depends  in  a  very 
great  part  on  us.  And  if  we  shall  meet  with  success  in  secur- 
ing the  business  of  foreign  markets,  we  must  gain  first  and 
keep  always  the  confidence  of  the  people  in  those  markets. 

70 
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GOOD  RESULTS  FROM  MISSIONARY  EFFORT 

FOR  many  years  travelers  returning  from  the  Orient  have 
spoken  in  derogatory  terms  of  the  missionary  and  the 
utter  futility  of  his  work.  The  world  war  has  dispelled  this 
idea.  It  has  come  to  be  thoroughly  known  that  this  band  of 
pioneers  who  spread  throughout  Asia  and  in  their  humble 
way  held  up  an  idealism  have  so  imprinted  their  views  on  the 
Orient  that  today  the  individual  over  there  believes  that  this 
idealism  is  representative  of  the  spirit  prevailing  in  America. 
Our  Government  in  the  Orient  has  lived  up  to  this  high  calling 
of  its  pioneers.  Today  our  work  in  the  Philippines  is  known 
from  Asia  Minor  to  Hong  Kong  and  in  the  South  Sea  Islands. 
Even  the  peasant  of  Asia  in  his  mountain  fastness  will  ex- 
plain to  you  that  the  American  idea  of  seeking  not  to  impress 
its  own  power  on  those  whose  lands  have  come  under  Amer- 
ica's control,  but  to  assist  the  colonial  in  developing  himself, 
has  reached  him  and  stirred  in  him  a  desire  for  such  assis- 
tance, that  he,  too,  may  develop  himself  and  his  country. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  and  illuminating  things  of 
the  late  war  was  the  manner  in  which  China  followed  the  lead 
of  the  United  States.  Was  it  a  thing  of  chance?  The  answer 
is  decidedly  no.  That  marvelous  good  will  and  confidence 
that  China  has  displayed  toward  us  was  the  result  of  three 
things:  first,  the  seed  sown  by  the  missionary;  second,  the 
knowledge  of  our  attitude  and  action  in  the  Philippines ;  and 
third,  the  return  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity  fund. 

The  story  of  this  fund  will  bear  repeating.  After  that 
unfortunate  uprising  the  indemnity  agreed  upon  by  the 
powers  and  charged  against  China  for  the  United  States  was 
approximately  $24,000,000.  Instead  of  accepting  the  full 
amount,  as  did  the  other  powers,  Congress  by  resolution  re- 
duced the  amount  to  approximately  $13,000,000,  as  an  "act 
of  friendship."  Proceedings  were  begun  in  the  Court  of 
Claims  for  damages  to  American  property ;  those  affected  pre- 
sented their  evidence  and  the  claims  were  adjudicated.  As 
Assistant  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  at  the  time, 
I  was  in  charge  of  that  litigation.    Finally  there  remained  a 
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debt  of  about  $9,600,000  which  the  United  States  agreed  to 
refund  to  the  Chinese  Government,  this  amount  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  scholarship  fund  for  the  purpose  of  sending  Chi- 
nese boys  and  girls  to  be  educated  in  our  institutions.  From 
that  day  we  have  had  an  average  of  three  hundred  students 
a  year  from  China  who  have  sought  to  possess  themselves  of 
the  best  under  our  Government  and  take  it  back  to  China, 
where  many  of  them  have  become  most  prominent.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  various  provinces  of  China  have  followed  the 
example  of  the  Government  and  have  sent,  in  addition  to  the 
three  hundred  students,  approximately  four  hundred  at  the 
expense  of  the  various  provinces,  making  a  total  of  seven  hun- 
dred students  a  year. 

The  good  will  created  by  this  act,  simple  in  itself  and  not 
stated  because  of  any  glorification  on  the  part  of  our  nation, 
has  not  only  shown  us  how  to  gain  the  confidence  of  a  people, 
but  has  opened  the  markets  of  China  to  the  American  to  such 
a  degree  that  with  the  open-door  policy  maintained  the  Amer- 
ican cannot  fail  to  succeed  if  he  follows  the  dictates  of  fair 
competition.  With  China,  as  with  many  other  countries  of 
the  Orient,  our  prosperity  will  be  measured  by  their  prosper- 
ity, and  ours  limited  only  in  so  far  as  we  limit  our  service  to 
them.  We  must  insist  that  our  business  shall  be  done  on  a 
basis  of  mutual  benefit  to  American  and  Chinese  alike.  Our 
attitude  toward  other  nations  in  the  foreign  markets  will  be 
one  of  friendly  competition  based  upon  price,  quality,  service, 
and  efficiency.  We  shall  expect  to  be  accorded  the  same  bene- 
fits resulting  from  such  competition. 

THE  WEBB-POMERENE  ACT 

IT  was  this  conception  and  vision  that  President  Wilson 
and  our  Congress  had  when  the  Webb-Pomerene  law  was 
enacted.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  this  Act,  it  was  passed  by 
legislators  who  had  high  hopes  that  they  were  doing  that 
which  would  benefit  American  business  men,  would  not  injure 
the  domestic  consumer,  and  would  not  exploit  the  foreign 
consumer.    It  was  the  hope  of  the  proponents  of  the  bill  that 
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it  would  enable  the  small  manufacturers  and  producers  of 
America,  by  combining  and  thereby  saving  prohibitive  over- 
head expenses,  to  get  their  goods  into  the  foreign  market 
where  formerly  they  were  unable  to  do  so;  that  in  cutting 
down  the  expenses  of  reaching  the  foreign  market  American 
exports  could  be  sold  in  competition  at  a  lower  price,  and  thus 
benefit  the  foreign  consumer.  It  was  expected  that  the  sec- 
tions of  the  Act  giving  control  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, not  only  of  the  Webb-Pomerene  combinations  but  all  of 
the  American  exporters  in  foreign  markets  and  of  their  com- 
petitive methods  in  relation  thereto,  would  result  in  regulat- 
ing competition  in  the  foreign  market  between  American  com- 
petitors, just  as  much  as  competition  is  regulated  in  our 
domestic  market ;  that  such  regulation  could  only  redound  to 
the  benefit  of  the  home  competitor  in  the  foreign  market  or 
to  the  competitors  of  other  nations.  It  was  believed  that  full 
protection  was  given  by  the  Act  to  the  domestic  market  from 
the  possibility  of  exploitation,  through  the  supervision  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

The  fears  of  the  Congressional  minority  were  based  on 
the  idea  that  this  law  would  mean  the  breaking  down  of  the 
Sherman  Act;  that  it  would  seriously  injure  domestic  trade; 
that  the  Webb-Pomerene  associations  might  be  used  as  a 
means  of  price  fixing  for  domestic  sales ;  and  that  competition 
in  domestic  trade  would  inevitably  be  eliminated  when  those 
composing  the  Webb-Pomerene  associations  gathered  to- 
gether and  exchanged  information  for  the  purpose  of  for- 
warding their  export  business. 

FOREIGN  ALARM  OVER  THE  LAW 

THE  law  had  hardly  been  enacted  when  criticisms  from 
business  men  and  organizations  of  other  countries 
sounded  the  alarm.  Attacks  were  hurled  at  the  law  from 
business  in  every  corner  of  the  globe.  The  press  and  business 
organizations  of  the  Argentine,  Great  Britain,  Australia, 
Sweden,  Norway,  Denmark,  and  other  nations  combining  for 
the  purpose  of  invading  foreign  markets,  and  also  combining 
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to  purchase  imports,  criticised  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  for 
permitting  our  industries  to  do  in  exporting  just  what  they 
had  been  doing.  In  Great  Britain  alone  there  were  over  five 
hundred  combinations  in  1919.  In  Australia,  where  the  criti- 
cism was  particularly  bitter,  a  Sydney  correspondent  of  a 
London  newspaper,  on  February  14,  1920,  said :  "The  wool 
growers  and  wool-selling  brokers  of  six  states  have  formed 
a  national  wool  council  which  is  anticipated  to  speak  with  one 
voice  for  the  Australian  wool  industry."  And  Sir  John  Hig- 
gins  is  quoted  as  saying  that  "wool  growers  and  wool  brokers 
would  never  have  such  an  opportunity  again  to  create  an  or- 
ganization which  could  virtually  determine  the  selling  price 
for  their  wool/'  and  that  if  they  did  unite  "they  could  dictate 
the  price  of  merino  wool  to  the  whole  world." 

Though  hostility  to  the  law  still  prevails  in  Australia  and 
other  countries,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  our  Canadian  cous- 
ins, having  closely  observed  its  effects,  have  stated  their  belief 
that  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  in  due  time  will  prove  a  factor 
in  increasing  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  their 
markets. 

It  is  strange  that  the  foreign  critics  of  the  Act,  who 
must  have  read  it  in  the  most  cursory  way,  failed  to  take  no- 
tice of  that  section  which  gives  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
the  power  to  prevent  unfair  competition  among  the  American 
exporters  and  to  follow  their  transactions  through  to  culmi- 
nation. And  it  will  be  noted  that  the  criticisms  aimed  at  the 
law  do  not  come  from  foreign  governments  or  consumers,  but 
from  foreign  competitors.  The  officials  of  these  governments 
have  suddenly  become  awake  to  the  same  situation  that  con- 
fronted our  Congress  when  drafting  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act.  In  the  effort  of  their  manufacturers  to  push  their  for- 
eign trade,  these  governments  fear  a  danger  to  their  domestic 
consumer.  Their  problem  is  well  stated  by  President  Wilson 
in  his  address  to  Congress  on  December  5,  1916,  when  advo- 
cating this  bill : 

"We  should  clear  away  all  legal  obstacles  and  create  a 
basis  of  undoubted  law  for  building  up  our  export  trade,  a  law 
which  will  give  freedom  without  permitting  unregulated  li- 
cense." 
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In  the  Parliaments  of  Great  Britain,  Argentina,  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmark,  this  problem 
is  being  debated.  The  only  solution  seems  to  them  to  point 
toward  the  creation  of  a  body  such  as  our  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, with  regulatory  control  over  their  manufacturers  in 
foreign  trade.  Canada,  after  an  intimate  study  of  our  Com- 
mission, enacted  a  law  similar  to  our  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Act.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  already  created 
bodies  similar  to  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  But  no 
other  nation  has  given  any  governmental  body  the  authority 
to  regulate  the  acts  of  its  manufacturers  and  producers  be- 
yond its  own  shores.  To  America  alone  belongs  the  honor  of 
being  the  first  to  take  such  an  advanced  step. 

Such  is  the  background  in  which  the  Webb-Pomerene 
Act  has  been  making  itself  articulate.  Such  have  been  the 
fears  at  home  and  the  hostile  criticism  abroad.  For  two 
years  the  law  has  been  in  existence.  How  far  have  the  hopes 
and  fears  been  realized?  The  answer  would  undoubtedly 
have  been  much  more  definite  if  times  had  been  normal.  Six 
months  of  its  existence  was  covered  by  the  fighting  period, 
and  eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  Armistice.  It  is 
hard  to  imagine  two  years  more  abnormal. 

PRACTICAL  WORKINGS  OF  THE  ACT 

THE  Commission  has  been  proceeding  with  great  care  in 
the  administration  of  the  act.  It  set  up  the  machinery 
immediately  upon  the  enactment  of  the  law,  and  began  an  in- 
tensive study  of  the  situation  in  the  foreign  markets,  the  atti- 
tude of  foreign  competitors,  and  the  international  problems 
confronting  not  only  our  own  nation  but  other  nations.  While 
action  under  the  law  is  only  in  its  infancy,  already  much  of 
interest  has  come  to  light  as  revealed  by  the  records  and  files 
of  the  Commission. 

Disregarding  the  concerns  which  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other did  not  qualify  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  there 
are  now  forty-two  which  have  filed  their  charters,  articles  of 
association,  agreements,  etc.,  with  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission in  compliance  with  the  Export  Trade  Act. 
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A  better  picture  can  be  formed  of  how  the  Act  affects  our 
national  industrial  life  if  we  realize  that  these  export  asso- 
ciations comprise  a  total  of  734  members,  whose  plants  and 
factories,  numbering  about  one  thousand,  are  distributed  over 
forty-six  States  of  the  Union.  In  the  State  of  New  York 
there  are  118  plants,  in  Pennsylvania  87,  Massachusetts  81. 
Along  the  Pacific  Coast  we  find  15  plants  in  California,  62  in 
Washington,  and  19  in  Oregon.  In  the  North  Central  States 
there  are  35  in  Illinois,  46  in  Wisconsin,  29  in  Minnesota,  and 
18  in  Michigan.  In  the  South  there  are  16  in  Texas,  5  in  Lou- 
isiana, and  10  in  Florida. 

The  products  and  commodities  exported  by  the  different 
export  associations  are  drawn  from  all  sections  of  our 
country. 

The  individual  members  of  the  associations  constitute 
small  and  large  concerns,  some  with  a  capital  as  small  as 
$10,000,  and  employing  but  a  small  number  of  workmen.  In 
some  of  the  larger  plants  thousands  of  American  workmen 
are  employed. 

Viewing  the  situation  as  a  whole,  therefore,  wre  see  the 
effects  of  this  new  trade  machinery  reaching  out  into  every 
part  of  our  country,  opening  up  new  arteries  of  commerce, 
stimulating  industrial  life,  and  above  all,  helping  to  promote 
our  export  trade. 

There  have  then  been  some  positive  results  from  the  two 
years'  operation  of  this  law  which  merit  attention.  It  has 
made  it  possible  for  the  small  manufacturer  and  producer  to 
get  his  surplus  into  the  foreign  market.  It  has  put  the  export 
business  of  this  country  functioning  under  this  law  upon  a 
more  economic  basis.  It  has  saved  overhead  expenses.  Our 
manufacturers  have  been  taught  to  cultivate  a  permanent 
market.  Through  the  study  of  a  prospective  market  it  has 
prevented  exporters  from  taking  a  speculative  chance. 

Thus  far  there  have  been  no  complaints  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  from  foreign  con- 
sumers against  those  operating  under  this  law.  The  abnormal 
times  have  made  it  impossible  to  determine  what  effect  sales 
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through  Webb-Pomerene  associations  have  on  the  domes- 
tic market.  The  Commission  under  the  authority  granted  to 
it  by  Section  4  to  extend  the  powers  granted  under  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission  Act  to  competitive  American  corpora- 
tions or  individuals  engaged  in  export  trade,  has  already  been 
a  corrective  force  and  influence  in  the  matter  of  preventing 
unfair  competition  between  such  exporters,  whether  combined 
in  Webb-Pomerene  associations  or  not. 

SUPERVISION  OF  EXPORTERS 

IT  is  only  fair  to  say  that  American  export  business  submits 
itself  today  under  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act,  just  as  our 
domestic  business  does  under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Act,  to  the  supervision  of  an  arbiter  on  the  matter  of  compe- 
tition in  a  manner  not  required  of  the  industries  of  any  other 
nation ;  that  today  by  the  Webb-Pomerene  Act  we  are  the  only 
nation  which  has  empowered  a  Governmental  department  to 
stop  unfair  practices  between  our  exporters,  whether  they 
be  in  China  or  South  America  or  any  other  part  of  the  world ; 
that  in  view  of  this  control  of  the  actions  of  our  business  men 
in  other  countries,  this  law  should  be  welcomed  by  the  con- 
sumers of  the  countries  to  which  we  export,  and  should  not  be 
feared  by  foreign  competitors. 

Since  we  have  taken  this  step  is  it  not  proper  that  we 
should  invite  the  other  nations  of  the  world  to  likewise  super- 
vise their  exporters  in  their  methods  of  competition?  Until 
the  other  nations  do  so,  the  final  great  step  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  world's  business  is  likely  to  be  delayed,  i.  e.,  the 
formation  of  an  International  Trade  Commission  by  the  na- 
tions of  the  world.  It  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  that  the  Pan- 
American  Financial  Congress,  lately  convened  in  Washing- 
ton, declared  in  favor  of  such  an  international  trade  commis- 
sion for  the  Pan-American  Republics.  In  inviting  our  friends 
to  take  this  step,  we  hold  out  to  them  as  our  purpose  and  in- 
tent that  which  is  so  beautifully  phrased  in  the  speech  of 
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President  Wilson  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  May  20, 
1919,  wherein  he  says: 

"I  believe  that  our  business  men,  our  merchants  and  our 
capitalists  will  have  the  vision  to  see  that  prosperity  in  one  part 
of  the  world  ministers  to  prosperity  everywhere;  that  there  is 
in  a  very  true  sense  a  solidarity  of  interest  throughout  the 
world  of  enterprise,  and  that  our  dealings  with  the  countries 
that  have  need  of  our  products  and  our  money  will  teach  them 
to  deem  us  more  than  ever  friends  whose  necessities  we  seek 
in  the  right  way  to  serve." 


IRON 
By  Richard  Butler  Glaenzer 

In  Hayti's  squalid  Ville  du  Cap, 
Watching  a  native  whet  his  knife, 
It  came  upon  me  like  a  clap 
That  more  than  half  the  zest  of  life 
Springs  out  of  iron  torn  from  stone ; 
That  little  else  is  worth  a  rap, 
Concession  made  to  flesh  and  bone. 

I  seemed  to  see  the  Searcher,  Man, 
Welding,  then  breaking,  bonds  of  steel ; 
High  purpose  shining  through  his  plan 
To  forge  and  temper  and  anneal ; 
And  in  the  sword,  the  scythe,  the  rail, 
Dragging  him  on  from  Caliban 
To  Godhead,  magnets  like  the  Grail. 


BIG  THINKERS  ON 
FRENZIED  INFLATION 

THEIR  REMEDIES  FOR  THE  HIGH  COST  OF 
LIVING  AND  WORLD  UNREST 

By  Alfred  E.  Keet 


"These  are  difficult  times  for  all  of  us.  We  need  sanity,  courage  and 
good  will,  the  rooting  out  of  suspicion,  the  dying  of  anger.  I  believe — 
how  firmly  I  believe  it! — that  even  at  the  cost  of  heavy  burdens  we  must  try 
to  pick  up  the  broken,  to  instil  new  heart  into  the  hopeless,  to  be  ready  with 
the  hand  of  fellowship  and  the  smile  of  friendship  to  greet  all  who  raise 
themselves  even  from  the  dust  in  an  effort  to  do  something  to  build  a  saner 
world  out  of  the  fragments  of  a  broken  era." — Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  British 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 


W: 


E  are  still  confronted  with  rising  prices  for  food- 
stuffs, coal,  oil,  gasoline,  lumber,  print  paper,  and 
countless  other  necessaries  of  life.  The  purchasing 
power  of  our  dollar  has  dwindled  to  SO  cents,  and  there  has 
been  a  steady  shrinkage  in  the  market  value  of  our  bonds 
and  other  gilt-edged,  so-called,  securities.  The  income  from 
these  securities,  from  savings-bank  deposits,  annuities,  etc., 
is  today  only  half  as  much,  in  purchasing  power,  as  it 
was  before  the  war.  Along  with  this  there  is  a  maladjust- 
ment of  the  machinery  of  international  commerce,  registered 
in  chaotic  rates  of  exchange. 

There  is  a  labor  scarcity  and  a  food  scarcity,  In  fact, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Howard,  President  of  the  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion, predicts  that  bread  lines  within  a  year  in  all  large  cities 
may  be  expected  if  something  is  not  done  quickly  to  increase 
food  production.  "Every  immediate  condition  indicates  lower 
agricultural  production/'  he  says.  "Under  present  conditions 
of  marketing  and  transportation  cost  of  living  must  go  higher 
and  higher,  until  the  time  comes  when  limits  are  reached  and 
belts  of  hungry  urbanites  can  be  no  further  shortened.    Then 
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a  back-to-the-land  movement  will  begin  in  such  volume  that 
industry  will  suffer." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  efficiency  in  distribution,  by 
railroads  and  other  carriers,  is  imperatively  necessary  if 
prices  are  to  fall.  Our  railroads  are  paralyzed,  as  things 
are  now,  and  cannot  adequately  handle  traffic.  They  must  be 
improved,  and  made  competent  to  move  the  necessaries  of 
life  to  market  with  a  minimum  loss  of  time. 

As  matters  stand,  fifty  per  cent  of  our  farm  production 
annually  rots  on  the  ground  for  lack  of  means  to  get  it  to 
the  market,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  is  a  shortage  in 
this  country,  in  addition  to  locomotives,  of  800,000  freight 
cars. 

As  to  our  highways,  now  used  daily  by  7,500,000  motor 
vehicles  and  30,000,000  people,  such  is  their  condition  that, 
according  to  a  Congressional  investigation,  the  waste  due 
to  unimproved  roads  is  $500,000,000  annually ! 

Conspicuously  to  blame  also  for  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  all  the  incident  unrest  in  the  country  is  the  world-wide 
paper-money  inflation.  Since  1914  the  world's  paper  money 
has  increased  from  $7,000,000,000  to  about  $55,000,000,000 
at  the  present  time ;  the  world's  national  debts  from  $40,000,- 
000,000  in  1913  to  $265,000,000,000  in  1920.  In  addition 
there  has  been  a  vast  increase  in  the  world's  credits,  which 
is  another  form  of  inflation.  During  this  war  period  the 
world's  gold  stock  increased  only  $2,000,000,000  and  since 
the  Armistice  the  world's  increase  of  paper  money  has  been 
no  less  than  $16,000,000,000,  nearly  half  the  amount  issued 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  war. 

All  this  stupendous  inflation  represents  the  economic 
waste  of  war,  a  loss  now  reflected  in  existing  conditions. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Leffingwell  declares 
that  three  principal  causes  for  existing  inflation  and  resultant 
unrest  were:  world  inflation  and  internationalization  of 
prices;  heavy  Government  expenditures  and  Government  in- 
terference with  business;  reaction  and  waste  among  masses 
of  the  people. 
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Now,  how  is  the  world  to  right  itself — stabilize  itself 
economically,  return  to  a  normal,  even  if  newer,  basis?  How 
can  deflation  be  safely  accomplished,  the  cost  of  living  low- 
ered, labor  unrest  quieted,  and  peaceful  and  prosperous  con- 
ditions once  more  established,  not  only  in  these  United  States 
of  America,  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  war-stricken 
world  ? 

"WORK  AND  SAVE"  THE  WATCHWORD 

MR.  JAMES  S.  ALEXANDER,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Commerce  of  New  York,  emphasizes 
the  necessity  of  the  greatest  possible  number  of  people  doing 
a  day's  work.  The  motto  "work  and  save,"  he  says,  "repre- 
sents  in  every  sense  a  national  necessity  with  us.  .  .  .  The 
world  situation  cannot  be  helped  one  iota  by  all  the  planning 
and  discussion  and  clear  thinking  of  the  combined  bankers 
and  business  men  of  the  world  unless  all  the  peoples  of  the 
world  return  to  their  healthy  and  normal  tasks  and  begin  to 
do  a  day's  work." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  has 
placed  itself  on  record  in  favor  of  a  "constructive  American- 
ism," and,  in  its  opinion,  "It  is  essential  that  our  Government 
should  scrupulously  refrain  from  entering  any  of  the  fields 
of  transportation,  communication,  industry  and  commerce, 
or  any  phase  of  business  when  it  can  be  successfully  under- 
taken and  conducted  by  private  enterprise.  Any  tendency 
of  Government  to  enter  such  field  should  be  carefully  weighed 
in  light  of  its  possible  effect  upon  the  very  genius  of  our 
institutions." 

As  Senator  Edge  expressed  it:  "There  is  too  much  Gov- 
ernment in  business  and  not  enough  business  in  the  Govern- 
ment." 

Mr.  Hoover  points  out  the  need  of  constructive  measures 
at  this  time,  and  says : 

"In  fact,  all  the  different  party  platforms  will  urge  some 
form  of  a  League  of  Nations,  a  business  reorganization  of 
Federal  Administration,  an  economy  in  Government,  a  nation- 
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al  budget,  readjustment  of  taxation,  reduction  of  cost  of  liv- 
ing, suppression  of  profiteering,  betterment  of  agricultural 
industry,  improved  relations  between  capital  and  labor,  bet- 
ter distribution  of  wealth,  an  American  merchant  marine, 
maintenance  of  civil  liberty,  extension  of  education,  improve- 
ment of  waterways  and  many  other  items. 

"I  am  for  all  of  these  things,  but  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  they  will  be  put  forward  by  every  party.    .    .    . 

"The  people  will  value  a  platform  as  a  higher  purpose 
if  it  is  tangible  and  definite  in  the  proposals  for  solution  of 
its  items.  For  instance,  it  is  not  enough  to  denounce  profit- 
eering; a  statement  of  the  specific  economic  steps  by  which 
the  rise  in  prices  must  be  checked  and  equilibrium  restored  is 
required.  Profiteering  justifies  great  denunciation,  but  con- 
structive steps  do  not  lend  themselves  to  oratorical  presenta- 
tion. They  involve  such  dull  things  as  reduction  of  inflation, 
readjustment  of  taxation,  better  distribution  through  organi- 
zation of  the  agricultural  industry,  better  transportation,  the 
practical  reduction  of  losses  and  margins  and  risks  between 
producers  and  consumers.  Above  all,  the  problem  involves 
an  understanding  that  profiteering  is  the  effect,  not  the  cause ; 
that  the  solution  must  be  economic  and  that  the  Attorney 
General's  policemen  cannot  overtake  an  economic  force  al- 
lowed to  run  riot  in  the  country." 

Ours  is  a  practical  people,  Mr.  Hoover  adds,  and  wants 
action  to  suit  the  words — the  development  of  the  common 
will,  not  the  views  of  one  man — and  they  are  beginning  to 
realize  that  "words  without  action  are  the  assassins  of 
idealism." 

CAN  WE  "THINK"  LOWER  PRICES? 

THE  United   States  Commissioner  of  Labor   Statistics 
said  something  cogent  recently : 

"The  profiteer  is  being  blamed  on  all  hands  for  the  in- 
crease in  prices.  Undoubtedly,  profiteering  of  a  most  repre- 
hensible sort  has  existed  and  does  exist  today,  but  the  profit- 
eer is  a  result  of  ever-increasing  prices  rather  than  a  cause 
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thereof.  His  influence  in  boosting  prices  is  negligible.  If 
all  the  profiteers  in  the  world  could  be  apprehended  and 
thrown  into  jail  or  lined  up  and  shot  it  would  have  no  appre- 
ciable influence  upon  prices. 

"It  has  been  suggested  that  the  abnormally  high  prices 
are  psychological  in  origin  and  that  prices  will  fall  just  as 
soon  as  the  people  can  be  made  to  think  falling  prices.  Of 
course,  psychology  is  involved  in  every  price,  but  the  larger 
quantities  of  currency  and  the  smaller  amounts  of  commod- 
ities are  physical  facts  that  no  psychic  legerdemain  can  over- 
come." 

The  well-known  international  banker,  Mr.  Paul  M.  War- 
burg, offers  these  remedies  for  our  present  ills : 

"First,  we  must  fight  inflation  with  all  the  means  at  our 
disposal ;  by  arresting  the  further  increase  of  Government  in- 
debtedness and,  if  possible,  reducing  it. 

"Second,  by  calling  a  halt  in  further  bank  credit  and  note 
issue  expansion.  We  would  thereby  destroy  the  atmosphere 
of  easy  money  and  paper  prosperity  that  makes  for  individual 
and  corporate  extravagance  and  fosters  discontent  among  the 
masses,  rendering  them  disinclined  to  give  their  full  measure 
of  work.  This  includes  the  most  difficult  task  of  curbing  the 
production  of  nonessentials  and  of  stimulating  the  production 
of  essentials. 

"And  finally,  we  must  fight  rising  prices  by  stimulating 
essential  production,  both  here  and  abroad,  which  means  that 
we  must  furnish  Europe  with  the  materials  required  in  order 
to  rehabilitate  her  industries,  so  that  once  more  she  may  be- 
come self-supporting.'' 

A  PANIC  IS  LIKELY 

A  PANIC  is  likely,  is  the  belief  of  Mr.  A.  Barton  Hep- 
burn, of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  unless  care  is  exer- 
cised in  handling  the  present  situation.    "All  the  elements  of 
a  panic  are  not  under  the  surface  but  right  on  it,  and  all 
panaceas  are  useless,"  is  his  somewhat  startling  statement. 
And  Professor  Willis,  of  Columbia  University,  declares 
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that  "there  was  a  debauch  of  speculation  all  over  the  country 
— that  it  was  as  bad  in  the  country  and  in  the  cotton  States 
as  in  the  financial  districts  and  that  it  produced  identical 
results/' 

In  the  opinion  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Leffingwell,  there  is  only  one  remedy : 

"The  nation  must  get  together,  stop  bickering  and  face 
the  critical  situation  which  confronts  the  world,  as  we  should 
a  foreign  war. 

"Government  expenditures  must  be  cut  to  the  quick,  we 
must  abjure  bonuses  and  realize  promptly  on  all  salable  war 
assets,  including  ships,  applying  the  proceeds  to  the  war  debt." 

He  attacks  the  Government's  administrative  policy  as 
"penny  wise,  pound  foolish,"  and  wants  a  national  budget 
"with  teeth  in  it."    He  concludes : 

"We  must  promptly  revise  our  tax  laws  to  make  them 
more  equitable  and  less  burdensome  without  reducing  the 
revenue.  We  must  restore  the  railroads  to  a  self-supporting 
basis  by  establishing  rates  which  will  insure  a  return  for 
capital  and  labor  commensurate  with  the  return  to  be  had 
elsewhere  at  a  time  when  there  is  a  world-wide  shortage  of 
both.  And,  above  all,  we  must  work  and  save.  We  must 
produce  more,  but,  more  important  still,  we  must  consume 
less." 

PRODUCTION  AND  FOREIGN  COMPETITION 
TX/TR.  GEORGE  E.  ROBERTS,  the  financier,  declares 

"The  people  of  no  country  can  do  more  than  work  all  the 
time,  and  however  efficient  they  may  be  in  production  they 
will  not  be  able  on  the  whole  to  do  any  more  than  supply  their 
own  wants,  because  their  wants  will  develop  as  fast  as  their 
production,  which  is  the  measure  of  their  buying  power.  It 
does  not  follow  that  they  will  supply  all  their  own  wants  di- 
rectly ;  they  never  do  that ;  a  country  naturally  sends  abroad 
a  part  of  its  production  in  exchange  for  the  production  of 
other  countries,  but  the  population  of  every  country  will 
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gladly  consume  the  equivalent  of  its  own  production,  and 
in  the  long  run  is  bound  to  do  so.    .    .    . 

"One  of  the  grievances  alleged  against  the  labor  organi- 
zations is  that  they  sometimes  limit  the  output,  acting  upon 
the  theory  that  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  work  to  be 
done,  and  that  it  is  to  their  interest  to  make  it  go  as  far  and 
pay  as  much  in  wages  as  possible.  Every  such  conception 
of  industry  and  business  is  fundamentally  wrong.  There  is 
no  limit  to  the  amount  of  work  to  be  done  or  the  amount  of 
business  to  be  had,  because  there  is  no  limit  to  the  amount  of 
wealth  that  may  be  created  from  the  natural  resources,  or 
to  the  consumptive  demands  of  the  world's  population." 

At  a  recent  meeting  in  New  York  of  bankers  and  econo- 
mists the  consensus  of  opinion  was  that  Government  should 
at  once  curtail  its  expenses  and  that  the  people  should  at- 
tempt in  every  way  to  increase  production  and  to  check  wraste 
of  all  kinds.  One  of  the  remedies  approved  was  that  the 
people  should  hold  their  Liberty  bonds  and  not  use  them  as 
legal  tender  and  that  Congress  should  take  some  step  immedi- 
ately to  prevent  decline  in  market  value  of  those  securities. 
Relaxation  of  Government  interference  with  business  and 
industries,  such  as  railroads,  immediate  steps  toward  pay- 
ing off  war  debts,  and  cessation  of  arbitrary  attempts  to  name 
interest  rates  for  capital  and  wages  for  labor  also  were  men- 
tioned as  remedies. 

Professor  Hollander,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Political 
Economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  says  the  Government 
should  stop  adding  to  our  money  supply,  and  do  all  in  its 
power  to  reduce  the  vast  amount  already  in  existence.  Other 
remedial  measures  in  his  opinion  are — increased  production, 
greater  public  economy  and  private  thrift  and  revision  of 
our  taxation  system.  "Stop  wailing  about  the  high  cost  of 
living,"  is  his  advice,  "and  do  a  little  hard  thinking  of  your 
own  as  to  what  has  brought  it  about  and  how  it  can  be  helped." 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on  European  Finance  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States,  by  its  Chair- 
man, Mr.  James  S.  Alexander,  thus  concludes : 
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"A  most  immediate  and  important  problem  for  this  coun- 
try is  how  to  extend  further  credit  to  foreign  nations  without 
bringing  about  added  inflation  at  home.  It  is  generally  con- 
ceded that  further  inflation  of  our  credit  structure  must  be 
checked  if  commodity  prices  are  to  decline  or  even  to  remain 
stationary.  Advancing  commodity  prices  would  more  than 
offset  any  gain  to  European  purchasers  through  better  ex- 
change rates.  In  other  words,  this  country  is  in  position  to 
extend  further  credit  to  foreign  nations  solely  by  curtailment 
of  its  own  expenditures  and  by  increase  in  its  own  production. 
To  create  increased  purchasing  power  by  the  creation  of  ad- 
ditional credits  without  at  least  a  corresponding  increase  in 
the  amount  of  commodities  available  for  export  is  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  foreign  nations  and  is  dangerous  to  our  own 
country.  Far  better  would  it  be  to  leave  the  situation  to  find 
its  solution  in  the  natural  course  of  events  than  to  create  new 
credits  and  purchasing  power  the  effect  of  which  would  be 
merely  to  increase  the  cost  of  living  here  and  abroad  and  the 
unrest  resulting  therefrom." 

Mr.  A.  C.  Bedford,  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  urges 
co-operation  between  business  men,  the  sinking  of  petty  dif- 
ferences and  jealousies :  the  "return  of  our  people  to  a  reali- 
zation of  the  dignity  of  labor." 

WHAT  LABOR  HAS  TO  SAY 

IT  is  of  extreme  interest  in  this  crisis,  after  Capital  has 
spoken,  to  hear  what  Labor  has  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  world-wide  unrest  and  the  many  suggested  remedies. 

On  the  subject  of  Production,  Mr.  Gompers  has  this  to 
say: 

"Only  out  of  production  can  we  all  grow  prosperous  and 
every  aid  to  production  that  does  not  involve  human  waste 
is  a  benefit  to  society.  If  the  added  production  is  gained 
at  the  cost  of  a  human  being  then  it  does  not  help  society, 
because  even  from  a  cold  standpoint  of  economics  it  tends 
toward  overproduction  by  destroying  in  the  very  making  of 
the  product  those  who  would  directly  or  indirectly  buy  that 
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product.  Whatever  are  the  evils  in  the  distribution  of  the 
products  of  work  (and  there  are  many  of  them),  those  evils 
are  not  going  to  be  cured  by  producing  less. 

"That  will  not  solve  the  problem  of  distribution.  That 
will  provide  humanity  with  one  bone  instead  of  two  to  snarl 
about.  As  I  said  before,  I  am  in  favor  of  every  possible  de- 
vice which  will  increase  the  productivity  of  human  labor  and 
increase  its  standards.  This  is  best  done  with  the  assistance 
of  science.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  really  scientific  man- 
agement—  (not  the  so-called  scientific  management  with  its 
stop-watch  methods  and  bonuses),  that  which  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  of  the  parties  to  industry  and  not  only  of  one.  As  an 
employer  I  should  know  that  it  would  be  shortsighted  to 
expect  to  get  steadily  more  from  my  workers  and  at  the  same 
time  give  them  steadily  less. 

"The  better  industrial  engineers  who  are  interested  in 
improving  industry  and  not  merely  in  coddling  employers 
know7  this  to  be  a  fact  and  they  regard  an  inequality  in  pay — 
that  is,  a  pay  which  is  less  than  the  performance — as  a  waste 
of  human  resource,  and  pursue  such  wastes  as  belligerently 
as  they  pursue  any  other  wastes.     .     .     . 

"The  old  'ca'  canny'  methods  originated  by  the  Scotch, 
the  limitation  of  production,  the  idea  that  there  is  only  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  work  in  this  world  to  do  and  that  it  must  be 
spread  out  thin,  are  dead  and  ought  never  to  be  revived,  and 
will  never  be  revived.  As  an  employer  I  should  discriminate 
between  the  union  organized  for  work  and  the  organization 
falsely  called  a  'union'  which  is  organized  to  prevent  work." 

Matthew  Woll,  vice-president  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  recently  speaking  before  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  at  its  convention  at  Atlantic  City, 
had  this  to  say: 

"The  Kansas  law  has  its  analogy  in  Russia,  where  they 
are  shooting  men  to  keep  them  at  work.  Were  I  to  be  an  ad- 
vocate of  Governor  Allen  and  his  compulsory  service  law  then 
I  would  also  become  a  disciple  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  an  ad- 
vocate of  sovietism  as  proposed  by  Lenine  and  Trotzky.    You 
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can't  throttle  dissatisfaction.  You  can't  increase  production 
by  chaining  men  to  machines.  You  can't  dominate  men  that 
way.  Let  us  continue  to  pay  the  price  of  liberty  in  this  coun- 
try. I  repeat  that  this  proposal  of  Governor  Allen's  has  its 
analogy  in  Russia  and  has  its  advocates  in  the  Industrial 
Workers  of  the  World  and  in  the  Communist  Labor  party." 

Governor  Allen,  who  was  present  when  Mr.  Woll  spoke, 
thus  replied : 

"I  do  not  seek  to  bait  Mr.  Woll  nor  to  have  this  discus- 
sion take  the  direction  of  a  debate.  What  we  stand  here  this 
hour  to  give  evidence  of  is  whether  any  class  under  our  Gov- 
ernment shall  live  above  the  law.  I  appear,  not  representing 
capital  and  not  representing  labor,  but  representing  the  need 
of  protection  of  the  American  public  in  this  industrial  con- 
troversy. Society  has  the  right  to  take  jurisdiction  over  of- 
fenses taken  against  it  in  the  name  of  industrial  welfare." 

A  LARGER  CONSUMPTION,  NOT  PRODUCTION,  WANTED 

JAMES  H.  MAURER,  President  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  recently  expressed  himself, 
as  representing  organized  labor,  on  the  remedy  of  increased 
production  for  the  present  unrest.  His  views  are  startling, 
running  counter,  as  they  do,  to  those  of  Mr.  Gompers  and 
other  labor  experts : 

"Increase  production?  Produce  more  commodities? 
WHAT  FOR?  Aren't  the  workers  NOW  producing  bil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  more  than  their  wages  will  ever  buy 
back — MORE  than  they  are  permitted  to  consume?  Is  in- 
creased production  the  solution  for  the  problem  confronting 
the  workers?    .    .    . 

"The  problem  for  the  worker  is,  NOT  increased  produc- 
tion, but  INCREASED  CONSUMPTION.  Not  how  to 
produce  more,  but  HOW  TO  CONSUME  MORE." 

In  conclusion,  it  appears  unnecessary  to  comment  upon 
or  attempt  to  analyze  the  foregoing  causes  of,  and  remedies 
for,  the  high  cost  of  living.     Though  the  doctors  disagree, 
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the  patient  will  undoubtedly  survive  his  monstrous  overdose 
of  paper  money,  and  his  disease — a  somewhat  common  one, 
inflation — will  in  time  leave  him. 

"The  advanced  cost  of  living,"  declares  Mr.  Homer 
L.  Ferguson,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  "is  due  largely  to  tomfoolery.  Those  largely 
responsible  for  everlasting  baiting  of  corporations  as  such, 
and  those  who  are  making  the  loudest  noise  about  the  tremen- 
dous increase  in  living  due  to  profiteering  are  the  people  who 
are  to  blame  most  for  the  high  prices." 


MY  PORTION 
By  Frederic  B.  Bard 

Give  me  a  horse  that  knows  my  hand, 

And  a  collie  dog  to  understand 

Each  word  I  say — as  he  would,  you  know. 

House  us  all  on  a  plateau  high, 

With  a  reaching  view  of  lands  and  sky, 

And  you  can  have  the  rest  of  the  world — 

This  is  enough  for  me. 


PUTTING  CHINA  ON 
HER  FEET 

A  BANKING  UNION  TO  ASSIST  CHINA'S 
DEVELOPMENT 

By  Thomas  W.  Lamont 

IN  October,  1918,  the  United  States  Government  proposed 
to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  Japan 
that  they  should  encourage  and  support  banking  groups 
in  each  of  the  countries  mentioned  in  the  formation  of  a  New 
Consortium  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  China  in  the  develop- 
ment of  her  great  public  enterprises.  The  United  States 
Government  proposed  that  the  New  Consortium  should  have 
a  wider  scope  than  the  old  Consortium  had  possessed ;  that  it 
should  be  in  the  nature  of  a  free  and  full  partnership  among 
the  banking  groups  named;  that  options  or  concessions  al- 
ready held  by  individual  banking  groups  on  which  substan- 
tial progress  had  not  been  made,  should,  so  far  as  feasible, 
be  pooled  with  the  Consortium;  that  working  on  these  two 
principles,  as  just  stated,  the  operations  of  the  Consortium 
would  serve  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  setting  up  of  social 
spheres  of  influence.  The  United  States  Government's  pro- 
posals laid  great  stress  on  this  latter  point,  as  being  highly 
effective  in  doing  away  with  international  jealousies  that  had 
formerly  been  engendered  and  in  helping  to  preserve  the  in- 
tegrity and  independence  of  China. 

These  proposals  also  made  clear  that  it  was  not  to  be  the 
aim  of  the  Consortium  to  concern  itself  with  general  enter- 
prises in  banking,  industry  or  commerce,  but  rather  to  in- 
clude within  its  scope  only  those  basic  enterprises,  such,  for 
instance,  as  the  development  of  transportation  systems,  high- 
ways, reorganization  of  the  currency,  etc.,  as  would  serve  to 
establish  sounder  economic  conditions  throughout  China  and 
thus  form  a  firmer  foundation  for  the  encouragement  of  pri- 
vate initiative  and  trade. 

90 
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REAL  AIM  OF  THE  CONSORTIUM 

PECIFICALLY,  it  was  planned  that  the  Consortium's 
operations  should  deal  primarily  with  loans  to  the 
Chinese  Republic,  or  to  the  Provinces  of  the  Republic,  or 
loans  guaranteed  by  the  Republic  or  by  its  Provinces  and, 
in  each  instance,  of  character  sufficiently  important  to  war- 
rant a  public  issue ;  thus  effectively  avoiding  the  curtailment 
of  private  initiative  and  enterprise  in  China. 

These  proposals,  formulated  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, were  duly  approved  by  the  other  three  Governments 
to  which  they  were  addressed,  and  at  the  instance  of  these 
Governments  the  respective  banking  groups  that  had  been 
formed  in  each  of  the  four  countries  directed  their  represen- 
tatives to  meet  for  organization  purposes  in  Paris  in  May, 
1919.  These  representatives  duly  convened  and,  it  may  be 
added,  in  each  instance  represented  a  much  larger  banking 
group  than  was  the  case  in  the  old  Consortium.  For  instance, 
the  American  banking  group  had  been  expanded  from  five  to 
thirty-one  member  banks,  the  Japanese  had  been  increased  to 
eighteen  members  and  both  the  British  and  French  groups 
also  had  been  increased.  At  the  organization  conference  in 
Paris  harmony  of  spirit  and  purpose  was  attained  among  all 
the  four  groups  and  the  Corsortium  was  duly  organized;  its 
agreement,  however,  as  unanimously  adopted,  to  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  respective  Governments. 

JAPAN  UNCERTAIN  ABOUT  JOINING 

IN  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  France  and  the  United  States, 
this  agreement  was  approved  without  change,  but  the 
Japanese  Government  qualified  its  approval  by  reserving  cer- 
tain portions  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  from  the  scope  of 
the  Consortium. 

This  difficulty  still  existing,  I  was  requested  by  the  Amer- 
ican Banking  Group,  with  the  approval  of  the  British 
and  French  Banking  Groups  and  also  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Department  at  Washington,  to  visit  Japan,  and 
after  that,  China,  for  the  purpose  of  making  an  adequate  re- 
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port  on  the  whole  situation  to  the  various  banking  groups 
involved. 

In  Japan  I  ascertained  that  certain  misapprehensions 
existed  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Consortium;  but  after  confer- 
ences with  the  representatives  of  the  Japanese  Banking  Group 
I  found  them  unanimous  in  their  desire  to  enter  the  Con- 
sortium without  reservation  and  on  the  same  terms  as  those 
pertaining  to  the  other  banking  groups ;  and  I  received  from 
these  Japanese  bankers  assurances  that  they  expected  in  the 
near  future  to  obtain  from  their  Government  formal  ap- 
proval to  their  entry  into  the  Consortium.  Until  this  formal 
approval  is  received  and  notified  to  me,  the  Japanese  group 
cannot  be  considered  as  members  of  the  Consortium.  If,  by 
any  chance,  the  assurances  given  to  me  by  the  Japanese  bank- 
ers should  prove  to  have  been  unfounded  and  the  Japanese 
Government  continue  to  withhold  its  assent,  then  I  apprehend 
that  Japan  would  be  the  chief  loser  by  reason  of  its  failure 
to  become  a  member  of  the  Consortium. 

china's  attitude 

INCE  my  arrival  in  China  I  have  had  interesting  and  im- 
portant discussions  with  bankers  and  men  of  affairs  in 
regard  to  the  aims  of  the  Consortium  and  in  regard  to  China's 
attitude  towards  it.  In  every  instance  I  have  explained  that 
it  was  quite  impossible  for  me  to  give  in  detail  all  the  plans 
of  the  Consortium,  because  such  plans  remain  yet  to  be 
formed.  My  mission  to  China  is  largely  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  information  adequate  enough  to  enable  the  Groups 
to  base  their  future  policies  upon.  While  being  unable  to 
enter  into  detail  as  to  the  future,  I  can  yet  lay  down  certain 
principles  which  the  American  Group  will  advocate  and  which 
I  am  assured  the  Consortium,  if  finally  and  effectively  organ- 
ized, will  follow. 

First,  then,  the  Consortium  will  be  ready  to  undertake 
operations  only  in  the  event  that  the  people  of  China  desire 
it  to  do  so.  The  Consortium  hopes  to  be  able  to  proffer  it« 
material  assistance  to  China  in  her  economic  development. 
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It  remains  for  China  to  decide  whether  she  will  accept  or 
reject  this  proffer. 

Second,  in  case  China  desires  the  assistance  of  the  Con- 
sortium, then  it  will  be  for  China  to  render  that  desire  ef- 
fective by  cordial  co-operation  with,  trust  in  and  approval  of 
the  aims  and  work  of  the  Consortium.  By  this,  I  do  not 
necessarily  mean  complete  approval  of  every  detail,  but  gen- 
eral approval  and  co-operation;  for  unless  the  Consortium 
has  these  its  every  endeavor  is  bound  to  fail. 

THE  CONSORTIUM'S  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  THE  CHINESE 

THIRD,  in  laying  its  plans  the  Consortium  is  under  a 
heavy  double  responsibility,  first,  the  responsibility  to 
the  Chinese  people ;  we  have  to  see  to  it  that  any  loans  made  to 
China  are  for  constructive,  not  for  wasteful,  purposes,  and 
are  used  for  the  up-building  and  development  of  the  coun- 
try. In  order  that  both  China  and  the  Consortium  shall  be 
assured  that  such  worthy  objects  are  being  attained,  the  or- 
ganization of  some  proper  system  of  audit  must  be  mutually 
worked  out,  so  that  we  may  be  certain  as  to  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  loan  funds. 

Such  an  audit  plan  does  not  interfere  with  China's  right 
to  govern  her  own  affairs.  The  Consortium  must  not,  and 
it  will  not,  take  a  hand  in  China's  political  affairs;  but  it  is 
manifestly  to  the  interest  of  all  concerned  that  there  be  es- 
tablished a  proper  supervision  of  loan  expenditure,  such  a 
supervision  to  be  exercised  as  far  as  possible  through  native 
assistance. 

The  Consortium's  second  responsibility  is  to  its  investors 
at  home.  In  case  its  operations  should  develop  upon  a  con- 
siderable scale,  the  funds  wherewith  to  provide  loans  to 
China  must  come  from  the  great  body  of  private  investors  in 
the  four  countries  already  named,  and  to  them  the  Consortium 
will  have  the  moral  responsibility  of  seeing  to  it  that  their 
investments  in  China  are  designed  and  expended  for  construe- 
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tive  purposes.     On  this  point  the  Consortium  must,  in  due 
course,  render  an  account  of  its  stewardship. 

TO  MOBILIZE  CHINESE  WEALTH 

FINALLY,  I  may  say  that  the  American  Banking  Group, 
which  I  represent — and  I  am  assured  the  other  banking 
groups  equally  with  us — have  a  strong  faith  in  the  resources, 
the  industry  and  the  integrity  of  the  Chinese  people.  They 
believe  that  today  there  exists  in  China  a  large  amount  of 
wealth,  liquid  as  well  as  latent,  which  needs  only  to  be  mobil- 
ized in  order  for  China  to  furnish  herself  with  fairly  ample 
means  for  development.  The  American  Group  hopes  that 
the  operations  of  the  Consortium  will  be  so  carried  out  as  to 
command,  not  only  that  essential  confidence  and  co-operation 
from  the  Chinese  people,  but  also,  as  time  goes  on,  material 
support  from  their  latent  wealth  which  is  so  abundant.  We 
venture  to  hope  that  these  four  banking  groups,  working 
together  in  co-operation  with  the  Chinese  men  of  affairs, 
will  be  a  factor  in  establishing  a  more  cordial  and  intimate 
relationship  among  the  peoples  of  all  these  five  great  nations 
and  thus  contribute  materially  to  the  permanent  prosperity 
and  peace  of  the  Far  East. 

Shanghai,  April  6, 1920. 
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THE  THEATRE  IN 
REVIEW 

By  C.   COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

P^P^HESE  are  the  clog  days  of  the  theatrical  world.  In 
a  month,  when  the  weather  is  really  hot,  the  new 
season  of  1920-1  will  be  upon  us,  but  these  cool  days 
of  early  summer  are  too  hot  for  metropolitan  productions. 
Off  in  the  hinterland  which  is  known  as  "the  road"  there  are 
busy  managers  and  busier  actors.  They  are  preparing  the  pro- 
ductions for  next  year.  Back  at  the  home  office  the  press 
agent  is  busily  telling  the  newspaper  men  what  these  produc- 
tions will  be.  Printed,  they  make  a  formidable  list,  but  when 
one  considers  that  only  about  twenty-five  per  cent  of  these 
plays  really  reach  the  stage, — well,  the  season  will  not  be  any 
more  crowded  than  usual. 

Of  the  plays  that  are  coming  in,  the  majority  are  enter- 
tainment of  the  lightest  variety,  comedies  mostly — with  a 
sprinkling  of  summer  revues. 

Musical 

GEORGE  WHITE,  for  instance,  who  used  to  be  one  of 
the  dancing  company  at  the  Follies  until  he  graduated 
last  year  to  the  ranks  of  the  producers,  is  offering  a  second 
revue  which  promises  to  be  as  happy  an  annual  show  as  the 
Follies  themselves.  The  chief  reason  for  this,  as  last  season's, 
is  Anne  Pennington.  She  dances  her  way  through  this  latest 
edition,  and  time  after  time  enchants  her  audience.  Mr. 
White,  more  of  a  producer  than  a  dancer  this  year,  does  his 
familiar  dance  imitations,  while  a  score  of  other  clever  people 
make  fun,  or  offer  musical  numbers.  Then,  of  course,  there 
are  the  chorus  girls  without  which  no  real  summer  show 
could  last.  They  are  of  the  usual  pulchritude,  and  blend 
nicely  with  several  elaborate  stage  settings.    It  would  hardly 
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be  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  White  excels  Mr.  Ziegfield,  but  he 
is  certainly  a  keen  competitor. 

Ed  Wynn,  who  is  really  one  of  the  funniest  extempo- 
raneous comedians  of  the  modern  stage,  is  also  a  producer, 
heading  a  revue  which  he  chooses  to  call  "Ed  Wynn's  Car- 
nival." It  is  just  that.  He  has  scores  of  pretty  girls  about 
him,  several  clever  vaudevilians  who  offer  more  or  less  famil- 
iar laughable  specialties  and  his  own  brand  of  humor.  He 
is  always  in  evidence,  from  the  time  the  show  starts,  to  his 
cordial  good-night  which  he  offers  at  the  door  as  the  audience 
departs,  and,  no  matter  what  he  is  doing,  he  has  a  brand  of 
humor  all  his  own.  Some  people  do  not  like  him.  They  are 
few  in  number,  the  majority  will  find  his  new  show  an  excel- 
lent cure  for  the  warm  weather,  and  other  perplexing  things 
in  modern  life. 

But  there  is  no  escaping  the  fact  that  Mr.  Ziegfield  is  the 
master  of  the  Summer  Revue.  One  realizes  the  fact  after 
seeing  his  new  edition  of  the  Follies.  Other  venturesome  and 
clever  producers  may  offer  good  entertainment  that  competes 
with  Mr.  Ziegfield's  annual  production,  but  none  of  them 
have,  as  yet,  surpassed  him,  or  ever  quite  filled  the  niche  of 
popularity  which  he  has  carved  for  himself,  and  so  far  kept 
wholly  for  his  own  work. 

The  girls,  of  course,  are  of  paramount  interest,  They 
are  all  as  beautiful  as  in  other  years,  and  their  fame  will  go 
forth  as  being  up  to  the  Follies  standard.  Fortunately,  this 
year,  the  show  does  not  need  them  to  prop  up  the  principals, 
for  there  are  many  clever  fun-makers,  and  they  are  gener- 
ously supplied  with  material  of  the  laugh  brand.  Ray  Dooley, 
for  instance,  proves  that  a  crying  baby  can  be  hilariously 
amusing,  while  Fannie  Bryce  with  her  Jewish  characteriza- 
tion romps  through  several  scenes,  being  much  more  generous 
with  her  humor  than  in  former  years.  And  W.  C.  Fields 
is  again  in  prominence,  doing  his  juggling  tricks  which  no  one 
has  ever  been  able  to  successfully  imitate.  Of  course,  there 
are  a  number  of  clever  songs,  and  the  splendid  tenor  voice 
that  John  Steele  disclosed  last  year  is  again  on  hand  to  sing 
them.    Van  and  Schenck,  also  veterans  of  other  Follies  pro- 
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ductions,  are  much  in  evidence,  and  a  little  dancer  named 
Mary  Eaton  flits  about  the  stage  as  if  on  the  breath  of  a 
breeze.  There  are  others,  of  course,  a  score  of  them,  to  fill 
in  the  bits  with  singing  or  dancing,  also  some  handsome 
scenes,  with  two  of  Ben  Ali  Haggin's  tableaus  by  way  of 
extra  measure. 

This  season's  Follies  is  certainly  up  to  the  usual  measure, 
and  possibly  may  be  said  to  surpass  its  predecessors. 

Comedies — Minus  Music 

A  CHARMING  comedy,  one  that  carries  the  audience 
back  to  the  romantic  days  of  the  early  seventies,  is 
"Not  So  Long  Ago."  Arthur  Richman  is  the  author,  and  the 
Messrs.  Shubert  have  produced  it,  with  an  excellent  cast 
headed  by  Eva  Le  Gallienne  and  Sidney  Blackmer.  The  plot, 
somewhat  slight,  tells  of  the  romantic  daughter  of  an  inventor 
who  weaves  about  herself  a  story  of  a  devoted,  but  imaginary, 
lover.  This  lover  is  the  son  of  the  woman  by  whom  she  is 
employed  as  a  seamstress.  A  young  man  who  is  jealous  of 
her  affections  hears  the  story,  and  repeats  it  to  the  girl's 
father  and  to  the  mother  of  the  young  man,  who,  in  reality, 
is  unaware  of  her  presence.  The  complications  and  the  happy 
ending  are  obvious,  but  they  are  handled  with  a  sincerity  and 
charm  that  makes  it  quaintly  interesting. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  "The  Chinese  Wife,"  a  comedy 
by  Forrest  Halsey  and  Clara  Beranger,  would  have  ever 
reached  the  stage  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  tremendous  suc- 
cess of  "East  is  West."  The  play  tells  the  story  of  the  re- 
generation of  a  young  man  who,  after  making  a  failure  of  life 
at  home,  is  saved  from  his  bad  habits  by  the  Chinese  princess 
whom  he  marries.  When  he  brings  her  to  the  States  to  show 
off  his  jewel,  he  finds,  as  the  audience  expects,  family  opposi- 
tion. The  family  are  frankly  theatrical,  going  to  great 
lengths  to  show  their  bad  manners,  so  that  the  little  Chinese 
girl  may  stand  prominently  as  a  lady  by  way  of  contrast.  Of 
course,  in  the  end,  she  overcomes  all  opposition,  and 
straightens  out  the  dramatic  situations,  making  it  possible 
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for  the  final  happy  curtain.  What  will  keep  a  rather  obvious 
play  from  failure  is  the  really  splendid  performance  of 
Madeline  Delmar  as  Tea  Flower.  The  others  of  the  company 
are  passable. 

Martin  Brown,  who  used  to  dance  at  the  Winter  Garden, 
but  who  gave  it  up  to  become  a  really  able  playwright,  is  re- 
sponsible for  "An  Innocent  Idea,"  which  Charles  Emerson 
Cook  has  produced  as  a  medium  for  summer  laughs.  The 
theme  is  more  or  less  an  original  one,  even  though  it  does  find 
it  necessary  to  include  a  bedroom  in  the  scene  of  action.  The 
complications  are  numerous  and  farcical,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  take  the  thing  seriously.  The  tempo  is  good,  and,  as  a 
whole,  the  acting  is  excellent. 

Plays  Less  Comic 

MISS  ZOE  AKINS,  whose  "Declasse"  has  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  hits  of  the  season,  has  re-written  the 
old  drama  "Forget  Me  Not"  and  under  the  title  "Footloose" 
it  is  being  presented  with  Emily  Stevens  in  the  role  that  was 
so  impressively  played  by  many  of  our  actresses  of  two  gen- 
erations ago.  Miss  Stevens'  character,  Stephanie,  is  that  of 
a  woman  who  had  been  the  center  of  a  score  of  scandals, 
wicked,  but  fascinating.  At  the  beginning  of  the  play,  after 
her  husband  has  been  slain  by  a  revengeful  Corsican,  she 
arrives  at  the  home  of  her  dead  son's  wife  with  the  intent  of 
blackmail.  A  technicality  of  the  law  has  given  her  the  power 
to  proclaim  her  son's  marriage  void,  and  immerse  the  widow 
and  her  sister  in  a  scandal.  Her  price  for  silence  is  a  chance 
to  enter  the  society  of  Rome.  How  she  is  unmasked,  and 
finally  driven  out  of  the  house,  makes  an  uneven,  but  always 
interesting  drama.  Miss  Stevens  gives  a  performance  that  is 
typical  of  her  work  of  recent  years,  and  she  is  surrounded  by 
an  excellent  company,  including  Norman  Trevor,  O.  P.  Heg- 
gie,  and  a  young  actress,  Tallulah  Bankhead.  It  is  Miss 
Bankhead  who  really  scores  the  greatest  success  of  the  cast. 
"Martinique,"  Lawrence  Eyre's  new  play,  which  Walter 
Hast  produced,  is  a  colorful  bit  of  work,  exotic  as  the  island 
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upon  which  the  story  is  laid,  and  developed  by  the  deft  char- 
acterization of  the  author,  rather  than  by  situation.  It  is 
the  story  of  an  illegitimate  daughter,  in  a  land  where  caste 
is  as  strong  as  it  is  in  India.  Her  father's  lawful  wife  is  a 
relentless  creature,  almost  too  relentless  to  be  human.  The 
whole  play  has  an  unhappy  atmosphere  in  spite  of  its  bril- 
liant passages.  However,  it  cannot  be  classed  with  Mr.  Eyre's 
best  work,  "Mis'  Nelly  o'  New  Orleans."  Josephine  Victor, 
an  actress  too  seldom  seen  of  recent  years,  plays  the  girl  in 
rather  an  uneven  manner.  She  has  moments  of  brilliancy, 
and  then  again  there  is  something  lacking.  The  play,  how- 
ever, as  a  whole,  has  unusual  charm. 

After  several  out-of-town  trials,  "Susan  Lennox,"  a 
dramatization  of  David  Graham  Phillips'  posthumous  novel, 
has  been  given  a  metropolitan  showing.  Unfortunately,  a 
story  which  has  every  theatrical  element  did  not  receive  the 
proper  dramatization,  for,  as  it  stands  now,  the  work  is  crude, 
unsatisfying.  In  fairness  to  the  author,  it  must  be  said  that 
the  most  dramatic  portions  of  the  story  could  not  be  presented 
on  the  stage  for  fear  of  censorship,  but  it  seems  as  though 
the  life  history  of  the  girl  could  have  been  more  deftly,  and 
more  dramatically,  woven.  Alma  Tell  is  very  beautiful,  if 
not  particularly  satisfying,  in  her  characterization  of  the 
heroine.  Robert  T.  Haines  plays  a  bit,  as  do  several  other 
capable  players,  in  the  cast  of  thirty-two  speaking  characters. 
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IT  is  not  often  that  it  is  possible  to  study  the  books  that 
will  constitute  the  history  lessons  of  tomorrow's  stu- 
dents, but  it  seems  unlikely  that  Cardinal  Mercier's  "Own 
Story"  (George  H.  Doran  Co.)  will  escape  that  honor.  Car- 
dinal Mercier's  part  in  the  world  war  is  too  well  known  to 
need  any  explanatory  note.  A  hundred  years  from  now, 
when  the  school-children  will  be  learning  the  historic  events 
of  1914-1918,  the  Cardinal  will  probably  stand  as  a  more 
dominant  figure  than  many  of  the  generals  who  schemed 
through  the  night  over  an  attack  that  would  take  place  at 
daybreak.  His  was  a  spiritual  power,  and,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, the  Cardinal  was  humanity  contending  against  the  great- 
est power  for  brute  force  that  the  world  has  ever  known.  By 
their  own  confession  the  headquarters  in  Berlin  feared  the 
Cardinal  more  than  they  did  a  whole  army.  They  threatened 
him,  almost  imprisoned  him,  yet  they  could  not  silence  him, 
nor  break  his  power.  He  was  Belgium  triumphant,  he  was 
an  inspiration  to  every  ally  in  an  hour  when  the  whole  world 
needed  inspiration.    And  in  the  end  he  was  history. 

And  now  he  has  allowed  his  private  papers  and  letters 
which  he  kept  through  the  four  grilling  years  of  conflict  to 
be  edited,  prefaced  with  explanatory  notes  so  that  they  might 
be  thoroughly  understood,  and  given  to  the  people,  not  only 
for  our  day,  but  for  future  generations.  Of  the  material  in- 
cluded in  his  book  the  Cardinal  writes  in  his  foreword: 
"Here  are  my  war  experiences  in  their  most  tense  and  vivid 
reality;  all  the  issues  I  fought  with  the  occupying  power, 
their  methods  and  mine  clearly  defined,  undeniably  fixed  in 
black  and  white."  There  is  also  a  note  of  commendation  from 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  an  interesting  preface  by  Professor 
Mayence,  of  Louvain  University,  Louvain,  Belgium,  Cardinal 
Mercier's  friend  who  helped  prepare  the  volume  for  publi- 
cation.   It  is  a  noteworthy  book. 

Three  volumes  recently  added  to  the  always  interesting 
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Modern  Library  are  "Best  American  Humorous  Short 
Stories,"  WA  Modern  Book  of  Criticism,"  and  "Three  Plays 
by  Oscar  Wilde."  The  Wilde  plays  are,  of  course,  classics, 
and  need  no  word  of  commendation.  A  Modern  Book  of 
Criticism  is  of  real  interest.  It  is  the  work  of  Ludwig  Lew- 
isohn,  himself  a  critic  of  rare  ability,  and  he  has  chosen  his 
excerpts  from  the  best  of  such  men  as  Shaw,  Arnold  Bennett, 
W.  L.  George,  Mencken,  Anatole  France,  and  a  dozen  others. 
Alexander  Jessup  has  not  been  so  happy  in  his  choice  of  the 
"Best  American  Humorous  Stories."  Humor,  of  course,  is 
a  matter  of  taste,  but  it  is  easy  to  think  of  a  dozen  really 
funny  stories  that  have  appeared  in  the  last  twenty  years  that 
might  have  been  included  in  a  volume. 

"Responsibility,"  a  novel  by  James  E.  Agate  (George 
H.  Doran  Co.),  introduces  a  new  writer  who  takes  for  his 
theme  illegitimacy,  not,  however,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
child,  or  the  mother,  but  as  to  its  effect  on  the  father.  Impos- 
sible as  it  seems,  when  one  considers  the  subject,  the  author 
has  managed  to  write  a  book  that  is  often  dull. 

Of  much  finer  flavor  is  another  story  in  which  illegiti- 
macy plays  its  part — finer  because  it  is  a  moving  story,  full 
of  clever  characterizations  and  having  that  blessed  American 
quality — action.  The  novel  in  question  is  Peter  B.  Kyne's 
"Kindred  of  the  Dust"  (Cosmopolitan  Book  Corporation). 
It  is  a  story  of  contending  factions  in  the  lumber  country  of 
the  Northwest,  of  a  splendid  girl,  a  man  who  loves  in  spite  of 
all  barriers  of  family  or  society, — and  a  strong-headed  old 
Scotchman  who  tries  to  dominate  the  world  about  him,  and 
fails  in  the  bosom  of  his  family.  Mr.  Kyne  has  done  some 
splendid  writing  before  this,  but  his  new  novel  goes  even  a 
step  higher.  He  is  fast  assuming  a  rank  with  Booth  Tark- 
ington  as  a  delineator  of  American  characters.  That  sounds 
like  praise,  and  that  is  just  what  it  is  meant  to  be. 

A  slight  little  story,  admirably  suited  for  a  summer  after- 
noon, is  Frederic  S.  Isham's  "The  Nut  Cracker"  (Bobbs- 
Merrill  &  Co.).  The  book  tells  of  a  chap  who  simply  has 
to  cut  loose  from  the  rut  in  which  he  is  living,  and,  being  a 
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clever  thinker,  he  assumes  a  new  personality.  The  complica- 
tions that  follow  are  as  varied  and  as  humorous  as  those  that 
constitute  the  usual  motion-picture  farce,  and  make  slight, 
but  excellent,  entertainment. 

Another  story  that  will  help  banish  the  thoughts  of  hot 
weather  is  "The  Dark  Mirror"  by  Joseph  Louis  Vance 
( Doubleday-Page  &  Co.).  It  is  a  psychic  tale  of  dual  per- 
sonality and  the  underworld,  told  in  Mr.  Vance's  typical  way, 
which  means  that  each  chapter  unfolds  more  suspense,  and 
that  excitement  vies  with  love  interest  for  the  rule  of  the 
reader's  imagination. 

A  literary  note  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Mabel 
Wagnall's  story,  "The  Rose  of  a  Thousand  Years,"  has  gone 
into  another  edition,  and  has  been  printed  in  Esperanto.  Just 
one  more  adventure  in  the  life  of  a  story  which  is  unique, 
for  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  small  volumes  of  recent  days — 
the  book  is  only  six  or  eight  thousand  words  in  length — has 
more  spiritual  appeal,  or  been  more  genuinely  entertaining. 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick  has  almost  surpassed  "Tante" 
in  her  new  novel,  "The  Third  Window,"  which  is  very  simply 
told,  but  contains  a  great  psychological  drama.  It  is  too  late 
to  discuss  Mrs.  Sedgwick's  style,  or  her  craft,  but  few  writers 
could  have  taken  the  mediums  of  returned  spirits  and  ouija 
board,  and  made  them  real  literature. 

Another  book  having  dealings  with  the  spiritual  world  is 
May  Wright  Sewall's  "Neither  Dead  Nor  Sleeping"  (Bobbs- 
Merrill  &  Co.).  The  book  is  an  autobiography,  for  it  tells  in 
detail  Mrs.  Sewall's  various  psychic  experiences  during  the 
past  fifteen  years.  As  a  human  document  you  can  believe  it 
or  not — that  is  your  affair,  but  in  an  age  when  spiritualism  is 
a  question  of  major  importance,  the  book  is  worth  consider- 
ation. Booth  Tarkington  thought  so,  for  he  wrote  a  clever 
introduction. 

And  following  the  trend  of  the  times  Boni  &  Liveright 
offer  for  those  who  would  delve  into  the  unseen  a  collection 
of  ghost  stories  "The  Best  Psychic  Stories,"  edited  by  Joseph 
Louis  French.    The  stories  have  been  carefully  selected,  and 
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they  are  worth  reading  if  one  is  interested  only  in  receiving  a 
shudder  through  the  uncanny  situations  they  unfold. 

An  interesting  book  for  the  student  of  psychology  as  ap- 
plied to  business  efficiency,  and,  incidentally,  a  volume  with 
which  a  room-full  of  people  might  amuse  themselves,  is 
"Measure  Your  Mind"  by  M.  R.  Trabue,  Ph.D.,  and  Frank 
Parker  Stockbridge.  The  book  is  a  collection,  with  explana- 
tions, of  the  various  mental  tests  used  in  the  army,  and  by 
many  of  the  larger  industrial  firms  throughout  the  country. 
In  this  day  when  efficiency  counts  as  never  before  in  the  busi- 
ness history  of  the  world,  any  man  might  well  study  the 
volume,  and  with  the  results  in  mind,  undertake  a  course  in 
mental  training. 


The  Editor's  Un-Easy  Chair 


(Contributions   to  this   department  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor  and  should 
not  exceed  1,000  words.     Manuscripts  should  contain  addressed  envelope  stamped) 

Reds  At  The  Top— As  Well  As  The  Bottom 

THERE  are  some  "Reds"  higher  up  still  at  large  as  well 
as  some  "Reds"  lower  down,  in  America.  The  "Reds" 
lower  down  have  been  quite  well  defined  and  pinioned. 
We  know  them  by  their  occupations,  the  cut  of  their  hair, 
and  their  incendiary  activities;  but  the  higher  up  "Reds" 
have  not  been  as  well  classified. 

A  "Red"  is  an  enemy  of  the  nation's  prosperity;  he  is 
an  influence  for  evil  in  the  republic.  He  is  illogical,  irrational, 
violent  and  uncompromising.  His  slogan  is  "I  want  more!" 
irrespective  of  economics,  reason  or  the  natural  and  legal  pro- 
visions of  how  more  is  to  be  obtained. 

The  "Red"  lower  down  strikes  out  of  order,  commits 
sabotage  and  preaches  anarchy;  the  "Red"  higher  up  stands 
pat,  is  a  bear  for  more  money,  more  power,  preaches  "no 
compromise,"  "starve  'em  out,"  "keep  'em  ignorant,"  "they're 
not  fit  to  govern,"  "they  couldn't  hold  our  jobs  if  they  got 
'em,"  "they're  Bolsheviks,"  and  like  doctrine, — the  doctrine 
of  force  irrespective  of  reason,  and  the  intolerance  and  greed 
of  self -gain  and  proprietory  security. 

The  "Red"  higher  up  is  propagating  the  "Red"  lower 
down.  He  feeds  his  gun  with  ammunition,  and  gives  his 
voice  a  hearing.  He  stimulates  hatred  and  envy  and  supplies 
a  culture  for  the  poison  of  violence.  He  brings  on  class 
hatred  and  disturbs  the  equanimity  of  the  great  middle  grade 
of  American  stability,  who  seek  the  opportunity  of  success 
and  a  competence  as  a  result  of  orderly  life  and  industry. 

Fortunately,  the  "Red"  higher  up  is  less  in  evidence  than 
formerly  and  is  rapidly  becoming  the  subject  of  public  op- 
probrium.   But  he  still  survives  in  his  holdings  and  opinions. 
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That  he  cannot  continue  to  escape  exposition  and  isolation  is 
becoming  obvious.  His  own  class,  in  terms  of  wealth  and 
power,  are  spewing  him  out  and  isolating  him — Capital,  the 
professions,  and  industrial  wealth  are  seeking  remedies  for 
equalizing  conditions  and  opportunity  that  will  bring  about  a 
better  period  of  the  brotherhood  of  man.  Education  and 
propaganda  are  supplying  the  fallow  soil,  and  a  better  world 
to  live  in,  for  the  90  per  cent  of  people,  is  in  process  of  evolu- 
tion. A  little  more  education,  and  a  little  more  pressure  of 
law  and  order  is  yet  needed,  at  the  top  and  at  the  bottom  of 
human  society,  for  poison  and  national  disease  find  a  point  of 
attack  from  the  exposed  extremes. 

Glorious  Opportunities  For  Mexico 

THEY  have  just  had  an  election  in  Mexico — a  sort  of 
primary,  as  it  were,  preceding  the  formal  ballot.  Mexico 
still  adheres  to  the  old-fashioned  way  of  selecting  its  govern- 
ment— the  ballot  is  a  bullet.  Self-determination  across  the 
border  is  the  chief  outdoor  sport,  but  has  not  risen  to  the 
plane  of  mental  registration.  They  still  take  government 
quite  seriously  and  believe  in  the  referendum,  by  the  same 
methods  through  which  they  express  their  political  faith. 

However,  from  the  viewpoint  of  our  commercial  in- 
terests, we  find  that  we  have  sold  to  ourselves,  to  foreigners 
and  to  Mexicans,  in  Mexico,  (15,000,000  people)  over  one 
hundred  and  thirty  million  dollars'  worth  of  American 
products  during  this  past  year.  The  sales  were  made  up 
largely  of  cotton  cloths,  flour,  sugar,  motors,  shoes,  lard, 
food,  chemicals  and  agricultural  implements. 

This  is  more  than  twice  our  sales  during  the  peaceful 
reign  of  Diaz.  We  have  bought  from  Mexico  about  the  same 
amount  of  goods,  hemp,  petroleum,  copper,  raw  cotton,  hides, 
coffee,  etc., — mostly  raw  materials —  during  1919,  altogether 
about  90  per  cent  of  her  exports,  and  85  per  cent  of  her  im- 
ports. 

Aside  from  the  lamentable  fact  that  American  lives  are 
too  frequently  sacrificed,  our  trade  seems  to  thrive  during 
Mexican   revolutions,   and  our  $2,000,000,000   invested   in 
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Mexico  appears  to  function,  although  the  up-keep  and  over- 
head is  excessive. 

What  glorious  opportunities  await  Mexico  and  American 
dollars  when  the  nation  is  elevated  to  a  better  political  concep- 
tion and  method  of  exercising  the  franchise ! 

Better  BUI  Boards 

MR.  JOSEPH  PENNELL,  the  eminent  artist,  illus- 
trator, and  author,  of  London  and  New  York,  wants 
our  billboards  taken  away  from  us.  Pie  would  have  a  Nine- 
teenth Amendment,  or  something  like  that,  to  strike  chewing 
gum,  pills,  flour,  malted  milk,  tobacco,  movies,  etc.,  from  our 
car  window.  I  have  spent  many  otherwise  tedious  hours 
watching  the  ingenuity  of  billboard  advertising,  as  the  train 
passed  through  otherwise  colorless  landscape.  Billboard  ad- 
vertising has  achieved  a  place  on  the  American  terrain  (no 
pun  intended).  "Eventually,  why  not  now?"  is  a  part  of  the 
American  vocabulary.  True,  art  is  swept  on  with  a  broad 
brush,  but  with  nature  for  its  gallery  it  has  to  talk  loudly, 
especially  when  nature  is  in  summer  attire.  "You  can't  mis- 
take the  flavor,"  has  come  to  be  a  breakfast  tid-bit  where  once 
we  were  only  offered  a  piece  of  salty  bacon.  "Babies  cry  for 
it,"  is  at  once  amusing  and  informative.  Billboard  art  is  the 
art  of  selling  through  the  eye ;  salesmanship  of  product  not  of 
the  art  itself,  and  should  not  be  confused  with  art  that  sells 
for  art's  sake.  If  I  were  Mr.  Pennell,  I  should  appeal  for  Bet- 
ter Billboards.  A  billboardless  America  would  strike  from 
travel  a  diverting  pastime.  Art  in  any  form  is  educational ; 
the  billboard  that  carries  art  is  making  for  art,  both  in  the 
atelier  where  it  is  produced  as  well  as  in  the  mind  of  the  pass- 
er-by. And  besides  the  billboard  art  covers  many  an  other- 
wise paintless  barn. 

Why  Scrub  Women  Are  Scarce 

"ART  FOR  ARTIST"  AS  CURB  ON  REDS 

TPIE  misfitting  of  the  immigrant  and  the  job  into  which 
he  chances  to  drop  is  not  only  an  economic  waste,  but 
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responsible  often  for  his  social  unrest  and  consequent  Bol- 
shevistic sympathies,"  says  Mrs.  A.  Sterner  Pascal,  art  de- 
signer for  the  Ukrainian  Needlecraft  Guild,  in  the  N.  Y. 
Evening  Sun.  Mrs.  Pascal  with  Miss  E.  Barnes,  Business 
Manager,  exhibited  recently  the  results  of  an  experiment  in 
Americanization  through  industrial  art,  which  the  People's 
Institute  has  financed.    She  continues : 

"Women  are  discovered  scrubbing  floors  or  taking  in 
washing  who  know  how  to  produce  exquisite  embroideries  with 
which,  guided  by  the  Guild,  they  are  now  delighting  Ameri- 
can beauty-lovers. 

"The  native  motif  which  immigrants  bring  with  them  on 
holiday  aprons  and  peasant  dress  sleeves  is  applied  by  the 
Guild  to  local  needs  in  curtain,  lunch  cloth,  table  runner,  bag 
and  blouse  lines. 

"Women  with  small  children  whom  they  used  to  leave  to 
go  out  at  day  labor  are  earning  at  home  $20  a  week  at  work 
they  love.  One  Ukrainian  mother  whose  husband  makes  enough 
for  family  necessities  plans  that  her  embroidery  money  shall 
send  her  son  to  college.    Another  is  buying  a  home. 

"Father  helps  out  in  spare  hours.  Maria  Polowy's  hus- 
band is  a  baker.  He  embroiders  regularly  from  2  to  6  o'clock 
every  afternoon.  Between  them  they  finish  up  a  table  runner 
at  extra  double  quick  pace.  Helena  Baimiw's  man  is  an  artist 
at  heart  and  was  by  profession  at  home,  but  here  he  is  in  the 
plumbing  line.  He  relieves  his  artistic  urge  by  helping  Helena 
create  beauty  with  a  needle. 

"Through  the  medium  of  a  congenial  employment,  replac- 
ing enforced  and  hated  drudgery,  these  people,  the  Needle- 
craft  Guild  says,  are  becoming  prosperous  and  contented  citi- 
zens of  a  type  that  will  not  tend  toward  anarchism." 

I  sometimes  suspect  the  Evening  Sun  of  New  York,  of 
permitting  levity  to  creep  into  its  news  columns. 

Belgium  Convalescing  Rapidly 

WE  can  kick  the  props  out  from  under  war-stricken  Bel- 
gium. This  wonder  nation  of  the  age  is  able  to  take 
up  her  bed  and  walk.  "Poor  Belgium/'  may  be  tabbed  and 
put  on  the  museum  shelf.  She  has  come  back.  "Her  industry 
will  be  completely  re-established  by  the  end  of  the  present 
year,"  says  Mr.  Emile  Francqui,  President  of  the  Societe 
Generate  of  Belgium,  and  Director  of  the  Comite  National, 
the  organization  through  which  Herbert  Hoover's  Commit- 
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tee  for  Relief  in  Belgium  worked  in  the  occupied  areas.  "In 
Belgium  we  are  moving  rapidly.  The  reason  for  this  is  our 
laborers  are  not  Bolsheviks,  they  are  not  anarchists,  they  are 
not  radicals ;  they  are  workers.  We  can  rely  on  them  right  up 
to  the  opportunity  afforded  them.  But  although  Belgium  is 
nearly  on  her  feet  and  has  re-entered  the  class  of  desirable 
commercial  associates,  she  still  has  need  of  the  financial  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States  a  little  while  longer,''  concludes 
Mr.  Francqui. 

I  hope  this  rosy  picture  is  all  true,  despite  the  recent  of- 
fering of  a  new  $50,000,000  bond  issue,  that  followed  a  bank's 
announcement  shortly  after  the  promulgation  of  the  good 
news  of  Belgium's  "come  back." 

Our  Plutocratic  Sporting  Fraternity 

PEAKING  of  luxuries,  profiteering  and  kindred  H.  C. 
of  L.  themes,  we  observe  that  several  million  of  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  still  have  money  and  time  to  devote 
to  such  minor  luxuries  as  the  theatre,  horse-racing,  boxing 
and  baseball.  "Wilson  O'Dowd,  in  three  fights,  realized 
$11,800,"  says  a  sporting  news  item,  and  "Victory  at  Deal 
next  month  will  be  worth  $250,000  to  Hagen  wrho  has  several 
fat  movie  offers,"  tells  a  further  item  of  professional  golf 
news.  Still  another  financial  item :  "Jimmy  Wild,  boxer,  has 
cleaned  up  $50,000  so  far,  above  expenses."  On  the  same 
sporting  page,  same  date,  is  the  following  H.  C.  of  L.  item: 

"Sammy  Goldman,  manager  of  Champion  Pete  Herman, 
who  had  Herman  boxing  at  Jack  Hanlon's  big  boxing  show  in 
the  Ice  Skating  Palace  in  Philadelphia  on  last  Wednesday 
night,  told  the  writer  today  that  the  gross  receipts  of  the  enter- 
tainment amounted  to  $32,600.  Over  10,000  persons  paid  to 
witness  the  scraps.  Goldman  says  Hanlon  has  the  prettiest 
and  largest  club  he  has  ever  been  in." 

Further  news  from  the  boxing  world  adds  to  the  gaiety 
of  life.    We  quote  also  from  The  World: 

"Little  Sammy  Vick  has  been  doing  a  hot  stuff  step  in  the 
Babe's  place,  however,  both  in  fielding  and  hitting.  He  hasn't 
nicked  off  any  homers,  but  Sammy,  it  will  be  remembered, 
snapped  out  a  double  that  won  a  game  against  the  Indians  and 
lie  got  two  singles  in  his  last  game. 
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"The  Sammy  child  is  going  to  be  a  great  player  if  he 
doesn't  die  of  starvation  before  the  close  of  the  season.  Big 
Babe  Ruth  is  as  much  of  a  demon  at  table  as  he  is  on  the 
diamond.  Babe's  heft  sort  of  entitles  him  to  at  least  a  double 
share  of  rations.  But  Vick  isn't  any  bigger  than  a  minute, 
yet  they  tell  me  a  week's  rations  for  a  full  army  corps  en- 
campment wouldn't  be  more  than  a  hearty  breakfast  for 
Samuel.    He  eats  corn  on  the  cob  then  eats  the  cob. 

"On  the  road  the  club  allows  a  player  $3  a  day  for  his 
fodder.  All  he  masticates  over  that  he  gulps  at  his  own 
expense.  After  dinner  one  night  up  in  Boston  Sammy  was 
found  sobbing  into  the  finger  bowl.  They  asked  him  why  his 
woe  and  he  moaned : 

"  'Three  bucks  a  day  for  grub !  Gee,  I  just  eat  $3.40  worth 
of  shortcake  for  desert !' 

"Sammy  holds  the  unflagging  admiration  of  all  the  waiters 
on  the  American  League  circuit." 

It's  a  picturesque  bit  of  real  American  literature,  as 
native  as  the  Indian,  though  not  as  scarce,  to  our  soil.  Un- 
Easy  Chair  readers,  interested  in  the  H.  C.  of  L.  economics, 
will  learn  something  by  an  occasional  dip  into  the  goings-on 
of  our  plutocratic  sporting  fraternity. 

Golf  and  Finance 

I  ONCE  drove  out  of  a  gravel  pit,  flanking  the  eighteenth 
hole,  at  the  Country  Club  course  at  Atlantic  City,  into 
the  cup,  and  remarked  that  "I  tried  for  it,"  much  to  the 
amusement  of  my  opponent,  who  thereupon  offered  to  bet  me 
one  hundred  to  one  that  I  couldn't  do  it  again  in  the  rest  of 
my  golf  life;  but  apparently  that  was  a  bit  of  golf  crimi- 
nality of  petty  significance  in  comparison  with  the  offense 
committed  by  Comptroller  Stuart  H.  Patterson,  of  the  Guar- 
anty Trust  Company  of  New  York,  at  their  Tourney  at  Shin- 
necock,  L.  I.,  in  May. 

Listen  to  this   (vouched  for  by  the  Guaranty  News) : 

"Messrs.  Sabin  and  Sisson  were  playing  a  four-ball 
match  against  Messrs.  Patterson  and  Bishop  and  Mr.  Sabin 
and  Mr.  Patterson  were  having  an  individual  match  which 
was  very  close.  They  were  even  going  to  the  fourteenth  hole, 
which  is  160  yards  long  and  named  and  patterned  after  the 
famous  Redan  hole  abroad.  Mr.  Sabin  missed  his  drive  and 
went  in  the  rough  short  of  the  green,  and  Mr.  Patterson  put 
his  drive  in  the  large  bunker  to  the  left  of  the  green,  which 
was  full  of  water  from  the  recent  rain.    Mr.  Sabin  pitched  his 
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ball  to  the  green,  so  that  if  Mr.  Patterson  lifted  his  ball  from 
the  water,  the  penalty  stroke  would  probably  cost  him  the  hole. 
His  ball  was  not  a  floater  and  he  found  it  lying  in  over  two 
inches  of  water,  with  the  green  about  eight  feet  above  him. 
The  prospects  of  transferring  the  ball  from  the  water  to  the 
green  were  anything  but  promising.  Not  wishing  to  lose  the 
hole  on  account  of  the  closeness  of  the  match,  he  elected  to  play 
the  ball  as  it  lay  in  the  water  in  hopes  that  with  luck  it  m'ght 
land  somewhere  on  the  green  and  he  might  have  a  put  for  a 
half.  The  result  was  beyond  his  wildest  dreams,  there  was  a 
mighty  splash  of  water  and  a  shout  from  the  green.  The  im- 
possible had  happened,  for  he  had  not  only  pitched  to  the  green, 
but  had  actually  holed  out  his  shot,  thereby  making  the  hole  in 
two  strokes,  with  the  result  that  the  four-ball  match  was 
eventually  won  by  one  hole  and  he  also  became  a  participant 
in  the  fund  collected  for  penalty  strokes.  Mr.  Patterson  admits 
the  shot  was  the  worst  kind  of  robbery  and  promises  never  to 
do  it  again." 
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"Faith"  In  Old  China— and  Japan 

N  a  Chinese  paper  I  find  the  following,  the  caption  of 
which  is  "Pilgrim  Season  at  Tai  Shan  Draws  Greatest 
Crowds  in  History  of  Republic. " 

Taianfu,  Shantung,  Mar.  14. — The  great  Pilgrim  season 
is  on.  More  pilgrims  are  coming  this  year  than  since  the 
first  year  of  the  Republic.  One  day,  more  than  two  thousand 
came  from  one  group  of  villages  to  pray  Tai  Shan  not  to  allow 
the  locusts  to  come  again  this  year.  This  section  was  es- 
pecially hard  hit  with  the  locusts  last  year. 

The  chances  are  that  their  prayers  will  be  answered  for 
the  pest  does  not  usually  come  two  years  in  succession.    This  - 
is  a  busy  season  for  the  sellers  of  trinkets  which  appeal  to 
the  pilgrims. 

Strange  are  the  ways  of  the  "Heathen  Chinee"  and,  in 
contrasting  interest,  is  the  comment  of  the  Japan  Chronicle 
at  the  prospect  of  an  Americanized  Sunday  School  Conven- 
tion to  be  held  in  Tokio  in  the  Autumn.  It  calles  it  a  "glori- 
fied picnic/'  and  expresses  the  hope  that  it  will  be  abandoned. 

It  does  not  see  how  the  "excursionists,"  dumped  on  Japan- 
ese hosts,  can  escape  making  themselves  more  or  less  of  a 
nuisance,  being  absolute  strangers  to  the  country;  and  as  for 
the  Convention  itself,  foresees  little  advantage  from  it  except 
as  being  an  opportunity  for  speech-making  and  the  exchange  of 
platitudes. 

Strange  are  the  ways  of  the  "Heathen  Japanee!" 
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The  Pamphleteer  Is  With  Us 

DID  you  find  a  pamphlet  in  your  morning  mail?  or,  did 
you  find  a  half-dozen  ?  I  am  sure,  if  you  are  a  house- 
holder, have  your  name  in  a  telephone,  green,  or  blue  book, 
or  are  a  member  of  any  sort  of  society  or  even  have  voted, 
you  are  not  overlooked  by  the  pamphleteer.  We  are  in  the 
midst  of  an  age  of  pamphleteers ;  defensive,  educational,  polit- 
ical, social,  economic,  oratorical,  industrial — and  sometimes 
offensive. 

Why  the  deluge  of  pamphlets  ?  Primarily,  the  pamphlet 
is  a  pre-war  and  government  product ;  secondarily  a  political, 
and  propaganda  vehicle.  The  pamphlet  has  come  into  being 
in  protest  of  or  competition  with  the  Press.  More  and  more 
has  the  American  Press  become  the  propaganda  of  group  in- 
terest, aside  from  its  vocation  of  carrying  the  daily  news. 
Aside  from  its  somewhat  restricted  open  forum  space,  the 
newspaper  devotes  its  columns  of  reading  matter  to  issues 
that  affect  its  policies,  political  partisanship,  religious  parti- 
sanship, industrial  partisanship,  or  what  not,  and  the  individ- 
ual presenting  or  representing  a  cause  does  not  find  a  vehicle 
of  general  distribution  in  the  Press.  Hence  the  pamphlet  and 
the  increased  burden  on  the  mail-carrier's  back.  We  are  a 
people  of  strong  opinions.  We  are  becoming  strong  partisans, 
and  open  fighters.  The  Press  closes  its  doors  to  opinion  not 
of  its  policies — the  pamphlet  is  the  recourse  of  the  individual 
or  organization  who  seeks  the  direct  appeal  to  a  wide  circle, 
irrespective  of  partisanship,  denied  them  in  the  Press.  The 
growth  of  the  pamphlet  habit  is  increasing.  Every  great 
banking  institution,  every  great  industrial  organization, 
whether  producer  or  laborer,  resorts  to  the  pamphlet;  social 
and  welfare  organizations,  and  even  the  Government  itself 
(perhaps  the  largest  pamphleteer)  has  contracted  this  pamph- 
let habit. 

Let  it  go  on — it  is  the  American  way  of  giving  direct 
public  utterance  to  definite  news,  opinion,  and  information. 
It  is  a  growth  of  the  forum  idea — and  the  vent  cock  of  pub- 
lic opinion. 
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The  World  Is  Knocking  At  Our  Door 

BRITAIN  has  come  back  on  the  seas.  Germany  sub- 
marined 8,000,000  tons  of  merchant  vessels,  but  the 
deficit  has  been  wiped  out,  and  at  the  end  of  1920,  we  are 
told  by  reliable  English  authorities,  the  merchant  ships  will 
exceed  pre-war  tonnage  by  1,000,000  tons.  John  Bull  is  cap- 
turing the  German  trade  routes,  and  giving  the  new  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  a  line  of  sharp  competition.  The  world 
trade  expands.  Our  import  and  export  trade  with  all  the 
world  is  knitting  the  nations  closer.  Trade  with  the  Orient 
quadrupled  during  the  war  and  is  increasing  since.  Ameri- 
can billions,  American  industry,  and  American  purchasing 
power  are  overflowing  the  levees  and,  with  the  gradual  lower- 
ing of  prices  of  commodities  and  equalization  of  labor,  a 
period  of  world  prosperity  is  predicted  by  maturing  events 
that  fortify  the  vision  of  our  economists. 

Real  Queens  Not  Wanted  In  Movies 

WHEN  we  read  the  papers,  the  other  day,  we  were 
plunged  into  a  turmoil  of  apprehension.  A  dispatch 
for  a  moment  led  us  to  believe  that  Royalty  was  going  into  the 
Movies.  Queen  Marie,  of  Roumania,  was  approached  by 
one  of  our  plutocrats  of  the  films.  Would  she  accept  an  offer 
and  throw  in  her  palaces  and  imperial  ground  for  location? 
The  Queen  wavered  for  but  a  moment  and  then — accepted, 
but  upon  Royal  conditions.  The  price  was  $50,000  and  10 
per  cent — to  go  to  Roumania's  needy.  The  wise-heads  of 
movie-land  got  together.  Would  she  pull?  Not  fifty 
thousand  and  10  per  cent's  worth.  The  price  was  too  high ! 
Think  of  it— and  "Our  Mary"  receives  a  million  a  year.  Roy- 
alty has  gone  down  since  the  war.  Those  who  are  in  it  and 
know  what  the  movie  fan  wants  passed  up  the  feature.  The 
box  office  rules— even  more  potent  than  Royalty,  in  these 
days  of  self-determination. 
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Debs'  29,000,000  Roubles  Campaign  Fund 

WHEN  'Gene  Debs  was  nominated  as  a  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  by  the  Socialist 
Party,  among  the  contributions  to  his  campaign  fund,  amount- 
ing to  $10,000,  was  a  contribution  of  29,000,000  roubles.  Ex- 
pert mathematicians  at  once  set  to  work  to  compute  in  Ameri- 
can money  this  plutocratic  contribution.  When  the  figuring 
was  completed  the  equivalent  in  American  money  proved  to  be 
$4,  and  the  convention  was  permitted  to  proceed  upon  its  way 
without  further  alarm. 

Dr.  Crane's  Panacea  For  Our  Ills 

WHEN  I  was  a  lad  of  perhaps  eight,  a  "big  boy"  con- 
temptuous at  my  practice  of  paddling  in  shallow  water 
grabbed  me  in  his  arms  and  heaved  me  into  the  deep  of  the  old 
swimming  pool  from  the  end  of  a  spring-board. 

After  I  sank  twice  he  preserved  me  to  my  destiny  by  a 
timely  rescue,  and  I  recall  that  my  big  brother  gave  him  a  de- 
served licking.  In  one  of  Dr.  Frank  Crane's  editorials,  he 
tells  his  multitudinous  readers  that  the  only  way  to  teach  a 
boy  to  swim  is  to  throw  him  in  where  the  water  is  deep.  The 
analogy  that  Dr.  Crane  draws  is  to  throw  the  people  into  deep 
water  and  let  them  swim — or  sink.  In  other  words,  the  quick 
route  to  popular  government  is  to  wipe  out  the  steps  to  citizen- 
ship. Clean  the  path  of  government  restrictions  and  let  them 
go  to  it  and  learn  to  swim — out.  Out  where?  Out  of  chaos 
and  deep  water.  Fallacious  teaching  that  ignores  the  struc- 
ture of  government  by  law  and  order !  I  hope  parents  who 
want  their  sons  instructed  in  the  manly  art  of  swimming  and 
government  will  not  take  the  eminent  Doctor's  advice.  At 
any  rate  we  are  comforted  in  the  knowledge  that  doctors  dis- 
agree. 

Frenzied  Politics 

THE  people  have  had  a  close-up  of  the  political  con- 
vention at  Chicago  and  the  five-reel  screen  at  San  Fran- 
cisco.    It  is  the  greatest  American  sport,  choosing  a  Presi- 
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clential  candidate,  and  like  other  popular  contests  is  bound  to 
leave  heart-breaks  and  disappointments  in  its  trail.  But  as 
the  final  responsibilities  of  election  rest  upon  the  judgment 
and  political  skill  of  the  party  leaders,  the  voter  can  do  no 
better  than  follow  the  leader: — a  game  of  childhood,  pur- 
sued through  life.  The  Chicago  Convention  demonstrated 
the  farce  of  the  primary,  if  further  proof  were  necessary  to 
the  observant  citizen.  It  furthermore  added  proof  to  the 
well-established  fact  that  popular  opinion  does  not,  though 
it  may  later,  choose  its  candidate.  If  we  are  to  continue  the 
primary,  the  law  must  reach  further  and  regulate  the  dis- 
position of  the  votes  at  the  Convention  of  primary-elected 
delegates.  Either  a  delegate  is  "instructed"  by  the  voters 
of  his  party  and  should  register  his  instructions,  or  else,  why 
instruct  him?  The  final  battle  occurs  when  the  instructed 
delegates  of  various  candidates  tie  or  deadlock  a  nomination. 
Here  is  the  rub.  If  the  voice  of  the  people  is  to  prevail,  there 
should  be  no  possibility  of  a  "dark  horse."  The  two  highest 
candidates  should  "match  for  it."  At  least  such  a  procedure 
would  more  nearly  develop  a  nominee  in  accordance  with  the 
primary  vote.  The  Un-Easy  Chair  passes  this  along  to  our 
law  makers.  If  we  must  go  to  the  primaries  let  us  have  some 
laws  that  regulate  the  instructed  pawns  who  go  to  the  con- 
vention. 

Government  Ownership  and  Alaska 

OUR  bankers  are  engaged  in  a  propaganda  to  stimulate 
investment  in  bond  issues  to  promote  and  reconstruct 
industrial  development  in  China,  France,  Belgium,  South 
America,  while  our  own  Alaska  lies  undeveloped  and  crying 
for  capital. 

The  total  value  of  Alaska's  mineral,  fish,  fur  and  other 
products,  from  1867  to  1919,  has  been  approximately  one  bil- 
lion dollars.  The  most  prosperous  year  was  1916,  when  the 
total  output  was  $89,000,000.  Alaska  contains  extensive  areas 
of  farm  lands  suitable  for  raising  the  hardier  grains,  includ- 
ing wheat,  potatoes,  forage  crops  and  many  varieties  of 
vegetables.     The  timber  resources  include  about  75,000,000 
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HAIR  GROWN  ON  MR.   BRITTAIN'S  BALD  HEAD  BY  INDIANS'1, 

WONDERFUL    HAIR    GROWER 

My  head  at  the  top  and  back  was  absolutely  "bald.  The  scalp 
was  shiny.  Experts  said  there  was  no  hope  o£  my  ever  having  a 
new  hair  growth.     They  were  wrong  in  my  case;  why  not  in  yours? 

Yet  now,  at  an  age  over  66,  I  have  a  luxuriant  growth  of  soft, 
strong,  lustrous  hair!  No  trace  of  baldness.  The  pictures  shown 
here  are  from  my  photographs.    KOTALKO  was  what  grew  my  hair! 

Indians'    Secret    of    Hair    Growth    Free 

At  a  time  when  I  had  become  discouraged 
at  trying  various  hair  lotions,  tonics,  special- 
ists' treatments,  etc.,  I  came  across,  in  my 
travels,  a  Cherokee  Indian  ''medicine  man" 
who  had  an  elixir  that  he  asseverated  would 
grow  my  hair.  I  gave  it  a  trial.  To  my 
amazement  a  light  fuzz  soon  appeared.  It 
developed,  day  by  day,  into  a  healthy  growth, 
and  ere  long  my  hair  was  as  prolific  as  in 
my  youthful  days. 

That  I  was  astonished  and  happy  is 
expressing  my  state  of  mind  mildly. 

Obviously,  the  hair  roots  had  not  been 
dead,  but  were  dormant  in  the  scalp, 
awaiting  the  fertilizing  potency  of  the 
mysterious  pomade. 

I  negotiated  for  and  came  into  pos- 
session of  the  principle  (it  fias  components  from  the  Three  Kingdoms 
of  Nature)  for  preparing  this  elixir,  now  called  Kotalko,  and  later 
had  the  recipe  put  into  practical  form  by  a  chemist.  Genuine  BEAR 
OIL  and  other  potential  ingredients  are  in  KOTALKO. 

That  my  own  hair  growth  was  permanent  has  been  amply  proved. 
Many  men  and  women,  as  well  as  children,  have  reported  satisfactory 
results  from  Kotalko.     Busy  drug  stores  sell  KOTALKO  or  will  get  it  for  you  promptly.    KemelS* 
fcer  the  name;  accept  no  substitute.    Get  genuine  KOTALKO  and  be  happy!  i 

KOTALRO  Is  not  a  lotion  or  shampoo.  It  Is  an  ointment.  It  is  not  perfumed— don't  us* 
it  If  you  are  seeking  merely  a  scented  liquid  or  a  hair  brilliantine.  Kotalko  is  not  a  miraclfr 
ointment.  Fop  creating  hair  papillae  it  is  absolutely  fallible.  For  enlivening  and  stimulating  the) 
growth  of  dormant  roots  and  weak  hair  Kotalko  is  unrivalled.  A  $300  GUARANTEE  is  given 
rath  KOTALKO.    It  ha3  often  induced  hair  growth  when  all  other  treatments  have  failed. 

How  YOU  May  Grow  YOUR  Hair 

I  have  been  told  by  experts  that  in  many  cases  when  hair  falls  out 
the  roots  become  imbedded  within  the  scalp,  covered  by  hard  skin,  so 
that  they  remain  for  a  time  like  bulbs  or  seeds  in  a  bottle  which  will 
grow  when  fertilized.  Shampoos  (which  contain  alkalis)  and  those 
scented  hair  lotions  which  contain  alcohol  are  enemies  to 
the  hair,  as  they  dry  it,  making  it  brittle.  Kotalko  RECIPE 
contains  those  elements  of  nature  which  give  new  vitality 
to  the  scalp  and  hair.  To  prove  the  GENUINENESS 
Of  Kotalko,  I  will  send  the  recipe  FREE  on  request. 
Or  I  will  mail  a  testing  box  of  Kotalko  with  the  recipe 
for  10  cents,  silver  or  stamps.  Or  obtain  a  full  box  at 
the  drug  store.  Satisfy  yourself.  You  want  to  stop  falling  hair,  elimi* 
at  bald  spot  with  healthy  hair.    Get  Kotalko  without  delay.    Address: 
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acres  of  forest.  Nearly  all  of  Alaska's  resources  are  directly 
or  indirectly  controlled  by  the  Federal  Government.  About 
99  per  cent  of  the  land  is  still  in  Government  ownership. 
The  development  of  coal  and  oil  deposits  is  under  Govern- 
ment leases.  Water  power  and  fisheries  are  under  Federal 
control  and  nearly  all  Alaska  timber  is  in  Government  owner- 
ship. 

Has  the  government  done  its  duty  toward  Alaska?  Why 
are  the  bankers  and  industrial  promoters  shy  of  Alaska? 

We  Shall  Bite  On 

IN  France  "store  teeth"  are  "luxuries."  Coincident  with 
the  discovery  our  teeth  are  no  longer  wanted.  When  the 
Frenchman  wanted  us  to  bite  into  the  Hun's  Jaw  protruding 
menacingly  toward  Paris,  American  biting  facilities  were  in 
urgent  demand.  We  bit  and  the  Hun  bit  the  dust.  Hereafter 
it  will  be  illegal  to  bring  artificial  teeth  into  France.  Tourists 
must  presumably  leave  their  teeth  on  the  dock  before  sailing. 
The  some  30,000  Americans  living  in  France  must  buy  teeth 
of  French  make.    The  $30,000  exportation  of  teeth  must  stop. 

Since  Prohibition  came  into  effect  our  wine  importations 
from  France  have  ceased.  Perhaps  the  makers  of  the  spark- 
ling vintage  are  forced  into  the  teeth  business.  England  still 
takes  her  store  teeth  from  us  and  Germany.  Mittel  Europa 
is  crying  for  teeth,  and  South  America  bites  on  our  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania  manufactured  teeth.  All  is  not  lost  in  the 
teeth  industry,  and  though  France  wants  to  go  toothless,  the 
world  at  large  may  bite  on  in  the  assurance  that  our  teeth  ex- 
ports have  doubled. 
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5000  New  Story-Ideas 

Wanted  for  Motion  Pictures 

{The  above  figure  does  not  include  material  needed  for  religious,  commercial  and  educational  films) 


G.  Leroi  Clarke 
After  studying  the 
Palmer  Plan  of 
Photoplay  Writing 
he  sold  his  first 
story  for  $3,000. 

Mr.  Clarke  was 
formerly  a  min- 
ister. 


Dorothea  Nourse 
Attributes  her  suc- 
cess as  a  motion 
picture  writer  to 
the  Palmer  Plan. 
She  quickly  sold 
"  Daffodils  and 
Diamonds"  after 
enrolling. 


Paul   Schofield 

A  year  ago  he  was 
a  rank  outsider. 
He  studied  the 
Palmer  Plan.  To- 
day he  is  under  a 
2-year  contract  as 
staff  writer  with 
Thos.  H.  Ince  Stu- 
dios. 


Mrs.  Caroline  Sayre 

Wrote  the  photo- 
play "Live  Sparks" 
for  J.  Warren  Ker- 
rigan, one  of  the 
scores  of  new  writ- 
ers we  are  develop- 
ing by  correspond- 
ence  instruction. 


The  motion  picture  industry  is  confronted 
with  a  grave  dearth  of  story-plots.  Produc- 
ers will  pay  you  well  for  any  workable  story- 
ideas.  95%  of  book  material  is  unsuited  to 
their  needs.  And  as  yet  not  enough  people 
are  writing  for  the  screen  to  supply  the  de- 
mand.     Somewhere    in    America    this    year, 


scores  of  new  photoplay  writers  will  be  de- 
veloped. Many  of  them  have  never  written 
a  line  for  publication.  Literary  genius  is  not 
a  prime  factor  to  success  in  motion  picture 
story  writing.  If  you  have  a  story-idea  as 
good  as  some  you  have  seen  produced — this 
opportunity  is  wide  open  to  you. 


$250  to  $2,000  for  Workable  Motion 
Picture  Story  Plots 


People  with  merely  good  ideas  for  stories, 
who  are  willing  during  spare  hours  to  learn 
how  motion  picture  directors  want  their  plots 
constructed,  can  succeed. 


Producers  will  pay  $100  to  $500  for  come- 
dies; $250  to  $2,000  for  five-reel  dramatic 
scripts.  People  who  never  saw  a  motion  pic- 
ture studio  have  succeeded. 


Learn  how  you  too  can  master  this  high- 
paid  art  in  spare  time 


The  famine  in  story-plots  first  became  acute 
about  two  years  ago.  Public  taste  changed. 
Playgoers  began  to  demand  - 
real  stories.  Plenty  of  manu- 
scripts were  submitted,  but 
most  were  unsuitable. 


Advisory  Council 


For  writers  didn't  know  how 
to  adapt  their  stories  for  the 
screen.  Few  people  could  come 
to  Los  Angeles  to  learn.  A  plan 
for  home  study  had  to  be  de- 
vised. 

Frederick  Palmer  (formerly 
staff  writer  of  Keystone,  Fox, 
Triangle  and  Universal), final- 
ly assembled  a  corps  of  ex- 
perts who  built  a  plan  of  study 
which  new  writers  could  mas- 
ter through  correspondence.  It  is  called  The 
Palmer  Plan  of  Photoplay  Writing.  It  is 
endorsed  by  every  big  producer  and  star. 
We  have  developed  scores  of  new  writers. 
Many  have  taken  staff  positions  in  studios. 
One  of  our  members  was  paid  $3,000  for  his 
first  story.  James  Kendrick  of  Texas  has 
sold  6  stories  since  enrolling  a  year  ago. 

Special  Contributors 

Twelve  leading  figures  in  the  motion  pic- 
ture industry  have  contributed  special  printed 
lectures  covering  every  phase  of  photoplay 
plot   construction. 

These  special  contributors  include  Frank 
Lloyd  and  Clarence  Badger,  Goldwyn  direct- 
ors; Jeanie  MacPherson,  noted  Lasky  scenario 


The  educational  policy 
of  The  Palmer  Photoplay 
Corporation  is  directed 
by  the  biggest  figures 
in  the  industry.  They 
include  Cecil  B.  De  Mille, 
Director-General  of  the 
Famous  Players  -  Lasky 
Corporation;  Thomas  H. 
Ince,  head  of  Thomas  H. 
Ince  studios  ;  Lois 
Weber,  America's  great- 
est woman  producer  and 
director;  Rob  Wagner, 
motion  picture  writer  for 
Saturday     Evening     Post. 


writer;  Col.  Jasper  Ewing  Brady,  of  Metro's 
scenario  staff;  Denison  Clift,  Fox  scenario 
editor;  George  Beban,  cele- 
brated actor  and  producer;  Al 
E.  Christie,  president  Christie 
Film  Co.;  Hugh  McClung, 
expert  cinematographer,   etc. 

Free  Elaborate  Book 


If  you  have  ideas  for  motion 
picture   stories   you   know   are 
better  than  some  you  see  on  the 
screen — mail  this  coupon  today. 
It   tells   all   about  the   Palmer 
Plan  in  greater  detail.      If  you 
desire  to  consider  the  unusual 
opportunity   in    this   new   field 
of  art  seriously — this  book  will 
be  mailed  to  you  free. 
PALMER   PHOTOPLAY   CORPORATION, 
Department  of  Education, 
731  I.  W.  Hellman  Building, 
Los  Angeles,   California. 


I 


Palmer    Photoplay   Corporation, 

Department  of  Education, 

731  I.  W.  Hellman  Building, 

Los  Angeles,  California. 

Please  send  me,  without  obligation, 
your  new  book,  '"The  Secret  of  Success- 
ful Photoplay  Writing."  Also  "Proof 
Positive,"  containing  Success  Stories  of 
many  Palmer  members,  etc. 


Name  ... 
Address 


City 
State 
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Why  Swift  CS>  Company 
has  to  be  "big" 

Every  day  last  year,  according  to  Government  figures 
Americans  ate  an  average  of: 

Over  19,000,000  pounds  of  dressed  beef. 
Over  1,750,000  pounds  of  mutton  and  lamb. 
Nearly  28,000,000  pounds  of  pork  products. 
Over  5,500,000  pounds  of  chickens,  ducks,  etc. 
Over  63,000,000  eggs. 
Over  4,000,000  pounds  of  butter 

To  provide  this  food  is  a  stupendous  job. 

These  quantities  must  be  gathered,  dressed,  prepared,  packed  and 
brought  to  you  at  your  dealer's,  often  many  hundreds  of  miles 
from  where  they  are  produced. 

They  must  be  forthcoming  without  fail,  every  day,  year  in  and 
year  out.  They  must  be  clean  and  wholesome,  pure  and  uncon- 
taminated.  They  must  be  handled  with  the  greatest  skill,  care 
and  speed,  for  they  are  perishable. 

And  all  this  must  be  done  at  the  lowest  possible  expense  for  the 
good  of  all,  as  every  penny  that  can  be  saved  benefits  both  the 
producer  and  the  consumer. 

These  are  the  needs  which  Swift  &  Company  helps  to  meet.  Only 
a  business  national  in  scope,  adequately  equipped,  in  charge  of  spe- 
cialists, and  free  to  act  along  true  business  lines,  could  hope  to 
cope  with  them. 

Last  year  Swift  &  Company  did  its  work  so  well  that  you,  as  an 
average  American  citizen,  continued  to  take  your  supply  of  meat 
and  produce  for  granted;  and  yet  Swift  &  Company's  profit  was 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound  from  all  sources. 


Send  for  the  1920  Swift  Year  Book. 
Adress  Swift  &  Company,  4227  Packers 
Avenue,  Union  Stock  Yards,  Chicago 


Swift  C&  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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FORUM 

NOVEMBER,  1920 

SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
TAX  REVISION 

Part    One 

Errors  and  Evils  of  Our  Taxation  System 

By  Otto  H.  Kahn 

I  HOPE  you  will  not  diagnose  my  case  as  that  of  a 
"single-track"  mind  if  I  place  in  the  forefront  of  the 

matters  which  call  for  immediate  consideration  and 
remedial  treatment,  the  gross  faultiness  of  our  system  of 
taxation.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  written  and 
spoken,  perhaps  all  too  frequently,  ever  since  Congress 
took  up  the  problem  of  raising  revenues  to  meet  our  war 
requirements  in  the  spring  of  1917.  I  have  the  melan- 
choly satisfaction  of  knowing  that,  in  the  main,  the  warn- 
ings which  I  ventured  to  express  when  the  first  war  rev- 
enue measure  was  under  consideration  have  been  all  too 
fully  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

I  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  our  existing 
taxation  measures  in  various  important  respects  fly  in  the 
face  of  economic  science,  of  common  sense  and  of  equity. 
They  are  cumbersome,  vexatious  and  almost  incredibly 
complex.  They  bear  the  imprint  of  class  and  sectional 
discrimination.  They  penalize  thrift  and  industry,  and 
leave  the  wastrel  and  shirker  untouched.     They  discourge, 
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disturb  and  impede  business,  and  place  the  American  busi- 
ness man  at  a  disadvantage  as  against  his  European  com- 
petitor. At  a  time  when  America  is  aiming  to  become 
a  world  centre,  they  deter  foreign  capital  from  coming 
here. 

They  throw  upon  the  Government  an  administrative 
task  of  such  vastness  and  intricacy  that  the  departments 
concerned  simply  cannot  cope  with  it.  They  tend  to  cur- 
tail productions.  They  are  a  strong  contributing  factor 
in  bringing  about  the  prevailing  high  level  of  prices — a 
grave  and  serious  evil  which  can  and  must  be  mitigated, 
a  grevious  burden  particularly  upon  those  men  and  women 
who  live  on  moderate  salaries  and  who  are  all  the  more 
entitled  to  sympathy  and  redress,  as  they  have  borne  their 
troubles  with  great  patience  and  a  noteworthy  absence 
of  importunate  agitation. 

I  hope  you  will  do  me  the  justice  of  believing  that  I 
should  have  my  own  contempt,  as  I  should  deserve  yours, 
if  I  came  before  you  with  the  idea  of  advocating  a  plan 
of  taxation  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  man  of  wealth. 
My  eagerness  is  not  to  gain,  but  to  serve.  Materially  and 
in  other  ways  I  owe  a  heavy  debt  to  this  my  adopted 
country,  and  I  am  anxious  to  repay  such  part  as  I  may,  by 
placing  at  its  disposal  my  experience  and  modest  capacities 
for  what  they  may  be  worth. 

With  the  right  solution  of  the  problem  of  taxation  and 
other  economic  questions  which  now  confront  the  nation, 
our  prosperity  and  progress  in  the  years  immediately  be- 
fore us  are  largely  interwoven.  I  do  not  claim  that  the 
views  which  I  hold  on  these  complex  subjects  are  free 
from  error.  I  do  claim  that  they  are  free  from  the  bias 
of  conscious  self-interest. 

I  am  advocating  a  policy  and  methods  of  taxation 
which,  while  taking  sincere  and  sympathetic  account  of 
equity  and  social  justice,  shall  not  have  resemblance  to  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  plausible  stump  speaker,  but 
shall  be  based  upon  recognition  of  the  teachings  of  history 
and  economics  and  practical  experience,  and  bear  the  im- 
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print  of  reasonableness  and  dispassionate  thinking,  free 
from  either  class  or  sectional  favoritism  or  class  or  sec- 
tional animosity. 

It  may  be  permissible  to  mention  that  I  have  always 
favored  and  advocated  a  progressive  Federal  Income  Tax, 
and  that  I  not  only  declined  to  join,  but  actively  dis- 
countenanced a  contemplated  movement  to  secure  in  the 
New  York  and  other  legislatures  the  defeat  of  the  Con- 
titutional  Amendment  which  authorized  such  a  tax.  And 
just  as  I  am  in  favor  of  taxing  individual  incomes,  so  I 
am  in  favor  of  taxing  corporate  profits. 

Most  of  the  causes  contributory  to  the  existing  era  of 
economic  disturbance  and  high  prices,  such  as  the  effects 
of  the  devastation  of  war  and  of  diminished  production 
during  the  conflict,  the  workings  of  monetary  inflation,  the 
natural  psychic  reaction  following  the  war,  the  errors  of 
post-bellum  diplomacy,  etc.,  are  so  manifest  and  have  been 
so  frequently  and  exhaustively  discussed,  that  they  are 
well  understood  by  the  people.  But  the  influences  of 
faulty  taxation  are  more  subtle,  less  easily  discerned  and 
are  generally  avoided  by  the  public  speaker  as  a  topic  of 
discussion,  because  to  elucidate  them  means  to  make  one- 
self the  vehicle  for  pronouncing  some  unpopular  truths. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  effect  of  the  faultiness  of  our 
system  of  taxation  is  all-pervasive — that  you  find  it  among 
the  basic  influences  wherever  you  look  for  the  true  causes 
of  our  economic  troubles,  including  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  insufficient  housing  accommodation,  retardation 
or  other  abnormalities  of  production  and  distribution; 
high  rents,  high   prices  and  extravagance. 

I  believe  that  it  is  as  harmful  as  any  other  single  factor 
now  at  work  (if  not  more  so)  in  affecting  the  prosperity 
and  well-being  of  the  people  and  especially  the  people  of 
small  and  moderate  means. 

The  cure  for  inflation  and  certain  other  after-affects  of 
the  war,  which  afflict  us,  is  a  slow  process.  The  remedy, 
however  drastically  applied,  needs  considerable  time  to 
produce    its    effects.     Moreover,     in     some     respects     the 
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remedy  must  not  be  applied  too  drastically.  For  instance, 
we  must  not  permit  the  remedy  of  deflation  to  be  used  so 
rigorously  and  indiscriminately  as  to  bring  on  by  itself  an 
excessive  stringency  in  the  credit  and  money  market,  and 
thus  cripple  production  by  making  too  difficult  of  access 
the  financial  facilities  necessary  for  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution. 

But  the  cure  for  the  evils  flowing  from  the  errors  of 
our  taxation  system  can  be  effected  at  once.  The  remedy 
can  be  applied  and  the  resulting  relief  to  the  people  ob- 
tained as  soon  as  it  pleases  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  take  appropriate  action. 

II 

He  who  would  lead  the  people  to  believe  that  they 
can  be  benefitted  or,  indeed,  that  they  are  other  than  greatly 
harmed  by  oppressive  taxation  of  capital,  fools  himself  or 
attempts  to  fool  others.  Almost  every  one  of  the  taxes 
now  in  usage  affects  all  the  people  in  its  consequences, 
however  hidden  or  remote  may  be  the  causal  connection. 
The  widely  held  impression  that  the  income  tax  cannot  be 
shifted  is  true  only  to  a  limited  degree,  and,  moreover,  the 
evils  growing  out  of  our  present  unprecedented  scale  of 
savage  supertaxation,  far  exceed  the  virtue  of  what  meas- 
ure of  "non-shiftability"  adheres  to  the  income  tax. 

If  our  extreme  surtaxes  on  incomes  and  our  excess  profit 
tax  had  the  effect  of  breaking  the  vicious  circle  of  price- 
boosting  and  wage-boosting,  if  these  taxes  had  power  to 
eliminate  or  curb  "profiteering,"  much  might  be  forgiven 
them. 

But  experience  has  proved  that  not  only  have  they  no 
such  effect  and  no  such  power,  but  indeed  they  have 
tended  to  greatly  intensify  those  evils.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  excess  profit  tax  in  its  existing  form 
and  the  high  surtaxes  are  in  effect  nothing  less,  to  a  large 
extent,  than  disguised  and  inflated  consumption  taxes. 

The  ideal  tax  is  one  that  rests  where  it  is  laid.  That 
is,    to    a    considerable    degree,    attainable    in    the    case    of 
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reasonable  and  moderate  taxes,  but  only  in  that  case.  In 
proportion  as  a  tax  is  grossly  excessive  or  palpably  un- 
sound, in  that  proportion  is  it  liable  and  likely  to  be 
avoided  or  passed  on. 

Moreover,  those  who  devised  our  scheme  of  taxation 
have  hardly  been  quite  frank  with  the  people.  They 
have  loudly  claimed  credit  for  democratic  taxation  in  that, 
more  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world,  they  have  pro- 
fessedly imposed  class  taxation  in  order  to  relieve  the 
masses.  But  even  if  such  an  effect  were  possible — which 
it  is  not — they  must  have  known,  or  if  they  did  not  they 
should  have  known,  that  their  whole  glittering  scheme  of 
unparalleled  super-taxation  was  vitiated  by  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  fourteen  billions  of  tax-exempt  securities 
outstanding,  i.  e.,  Municipal  and  County  Bonds,  State 
Bonds,  Farm  Loan  Bonds,  and  (unless  otherwise  specific- 
ally provided)  Federal  Bonds.  All  of  these  are  wholly 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  income  tax.  And  more  of  them 
are  coming  out  all  the  time. 

What  has  been  the  result?  To  begin  with,  our  invest- 
ment market  has  been  thrown  out  of  joint  and  our  mort- 
gage market  is  crippled.  The  possessors  of  incomes  of 
considerable  size  are  more  and  more  withdrawing  from 
them  and  placing  their  money  into  tax-exempt  securities 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  so.  I  am 
not  saying  this'  from  hearsay.  I  am  stating  facts  within 
my  own  knowledge  and  experience.  Statistics  recently 
compiled  on  the  part  of  certain  leading  investment  houses 
show  that  the  average  individual  subscription  to  new  issues 
of  taxable  securities  is  but  one-quarter  nowadays  of  what 
it  was  four  years  ago.  And  why  should  this  not  be  so? 
Consider  the  table  which  I  am  about  to  present.  It 
shows  what  percentage  a  person  would  have  to  obtain  from 
his  business  or  from  investing  in  taxable  securities  in 
order  to  bring  him  on  his  income  subject  to  the  maximum 
tax,  the  same  return  which  he  can  get  by  simply  invest- 
ing in  tax-exempt  bonds.  Such  tax-exempt  bonds  can 
now  be  bought  to  bring  an  interest  yield  of  ^/\  to  6  per 
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cent.  In  order  to  equal  that  interest  yield,  a  person 
would  have  to  make  in  his  business  or  from  his  ordinary 
investments  the  following  percentages — the  scale  rising  of 
course,  i.  e.,  the  advantage  of  tax-exempt  investments  in- 
creasing, as  the  supertax  increases.  Here  is  the  table  ' 
based  on  a  nontaxable  yield  of  5^  per  cent. 

If  he  has  an  income  exceeding —  Per  Cent. 

$  20,000  he  would  have  to  make     7.01 

30,000  he  would  have  to  make     7.50 

40,000  he  would  have  to  make     7.99 

50,000  he  would  have  to  make     8.71 

60,000  he  would  have  to  make     9.42 

70,000  he  would  have  to  make    10.27 

80,000  he  would  have  to  make   1 1.27 

90,000  he  would  have  to  make   12.50 

100,000  he  would  have  to  make    14.02 

200,000  he  would  have  to  make    17.42 

300,000  he  would  have  to  make    19.83 

500,000  he  would  have  to  make  22.1 1 

1 ,000,000  he  would  have  to  make  23.96 

You  see,  therefore,  that  a  man  in  the  higher  super-tax 
classes,  beginning  with  those  earning  incomes  of  say 
$50,000,  actually  makes  an  investment  yielding  him  from 
8%  per  cent  to  24  per  cent  if  he  puts  that  part  of  his  in- 
come which  is  subject  to  the  maximum  tax  (and  that  is 
much  the  largest  part)  into  a  5%  per  cent  tax-exempt 
bond,  as  compared  to  putting  it  to  work  in  his  business  or 
investing  in  ordinary  bonds  or  in  mortgages. 

Personally,  I  do  not  favor  the  institution  of  tax-exempt 
securities,  because  I  believe  it  economically  unsound  and 
socially  objectionable — but  we  are  confronted  with  a  con- 
dition not  a  theory. 

The  discrimination  which  permits  the  owner  of  liquid 
capital  to  escape  all  direct  taxation  by  the  simple  expedient 
of  buying  tax-exempt  bonds,  becomes  naturally  all  the 
more  effective  and  accentuated  as  the  income  surtax  rate 
increases. 

Is  it  to  be  wondered,  under  these  circumstances,  if  the 
well-to-do    investor    has    withdrawn    from    the    mortgage 


*  In  this  calculation,  the  New  York   State  Income   Tax  which   ranges 
from    1    per  cent  to  S    per  cent,   is    included. 
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market,  and  money  for  all  kinds  of  enterprises  is  excess- 
ively hard  to  find? 

It  may  be  said,  "Well,  supposing  a  man  with  a  very 
large  income  is  made  to  pay  up  to  three-quarters  of  it  in 
taxes.  He  still  has  plenty  left."  Granted — but  that  is  not 
the  point.  The  point  is  not  what  happens  to  the  rich  man 
— he  can  protect  himself — but  what  is  the  effect  upon  the 
country?  Capital  for  business  or  for  corporate  invest- 
ments is  a  necessity  for  the  upkeep  and  expansion  of  trade 
and  industry.  And  it  is  out  of  annual  savings  of  the  in- 
dividual, after  meeting  living  expenses  and  taxes,  that  the 
means  are  provided  for  that  necessity.  Excessive  surtaxes 
accomplish  double  harm:  They  greatly  diminish  the  in- 
centive to  thrift  and  they  appropriate  to  an  undue  extent 
the  means  which  ought  to  be  available  -for  industry  and 
enterprise.  And  those  means  are  more  than  ever  needed 
at  present,  first,  because  the  world  is  urgently  in  need  of 
increased  production  after  nearly  five  years  of  underpro- 
duction during  the  war,  and,  secondly,  because  merely  to 
do  the  same  volume  of  business  as  before  the  war  a  great 
deal  more  capital  is  required  nowadays,  owing  to  the 
largely  increased  cost  of  labor  and  materials. 

As  the  New  York  Tribune  has  well  said  in  a  recent 
editorial : 

"The  clutch  of  the  surtaxes  is  not  only  on  the  throat  of  the  builders, 
but  on  the  throat  of  all  business.  Two  billion  of  profits  which  normally 
would  be  reinvested  in  improvements  of  general  benefit  is  grabbed  by  the 
Government,  and  even  more  pours  into  exempt,  non-business,  public  debt 
securities.  Is  it  strange  there  is  a  shortage  of  capital  available  for 
business  use?" 

And  what  degree  of  material  inducement  is  there  left 
to  a  man  to  work  hard  and  long  hours  and  to  take  upon 
himself  the  drudgery,  the  cares,  worries  and  risks  inci- 
dental to  every  business,  when  the  larger  part,  and  often 
much  the  larger  part,  of  what  he  may  make  as  the  re- 
sults of  his  effort  and  venturing  is  taken  away  from  him 
by  the  Government — not  during  war  time,  when  no  decent- 
minded  man  hesitates  or  questions  about  bearing  whatever 
burden  may  be  placed  upon  him,  but  in  time  of  peace,  by 
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methods  of  taxation,  moreover,  which  (being  unscientific 
and  ill  designed)  do  not  work  evenly  and  equably,  but  to  a 
large  extent  freakishly  and  haphazardly? 

Fortunately,  it  is  not  only  material  inducement  which 
counts.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  our  business  men  that  in  spite 
of  the  difficulties,  handicaps  and  discouragements  caused 
by  our  methods  of  taxation,  few  have  dropped  out  of  the 
race,  and  that  zest  for  work,  joy  in  achievement,  worthy 
ambition,  and  a  sense  of  duty  have  kept  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  them  at  work  as  hard  as  ever.  But  I  do  know 
of  some  who  have  given  up  in  weariness  and  dejection,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  distinct  and  undesirable 
disinclination  to  set  out  on  new  ventures  and  to  give  full 
scope  to  the  hazards  of  enterprise. 

Let  me  point  out,  incidentally,  that  the  spectacular 
earnings  of  certain  corporations  and  individuals  afford  no 
just  criterion  of  the  earnings  of  business  on  the  whole. 

As  against  a  number  of  concerns  and  individuals  who 
have  made  exceedingly  great  profits  during  and  since  the 
war,  there  are  numerous  others  whose  earnings  have 
shrunk,  and  in  some  cases  very  greatly  shrunk,  during  and 
since  the  war. 

And  it  is  astonishing  that  many  a  business  man,  how- 
ever free  from  the  objectionable  tendencies  of  the  profiteer, 
seeks  to  augment  the  material  inducement  normally  ade- 
quate but  now  vastly  reduced  through  taxation,  by  adding 
somewhat  to  his  margin  of  profit,  with  the  result  that  costs 
are  increased?  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  it  is  necessary  for 
him  to  add  to  that  margin,  quite  irrespective  of  profits, 
because  otherwise,  through  the  exactions  of  taxation,  the 
cash  resources  indispensably  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
every  business,  would  be  infringed  upon  to  a  perilous  de- 
gree, if  not  to  the  point  of  extinction. 

In  fact,  one  of  the  most  unsettling  influences  of  our 
taxation  system  is  the  excessive  and  ill-regulated  cash  drain 
which  it  creates,  away  from  its  normal  channels  into  the 
coffers  of  the  Government.  You  cannot  pay  your  taxes 
by  turning  over  book  assets  or  bills  receivable  or  materials 
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or  inventories.  You  must  pay  them  in  cash.  But  while 
the  outgo  in  taxes  payable  to  the  Government  is  all  cash, 
the  income  of  most  businesses  is  cash  only  to  a  limited 
extent. 

Ill 

The  effect  upon  the  country's  prosperity  and  activities 
of  the  malfunctioning  of  the  investment  market,  for  which 
the  combination  of  unparalleled  supertaxes  and  a  vast 
volume  of  tax-free  securities  is  in  large  part  responsible,  is 
far  too  little  appreciated.  Every  industrial  activity,  in- 
cluding that  of  the  farming  industry,  is  affected  by  it. 
Production  is  hampered  and  the  cost  of  everything  en- 
hanced. The  free  flow  of  capital,  the  normal  working  of 
the  investment  market,  are  absolutely  basic  elements  for 
every  kind  of  industrial  "normalcy."  The  effects  of  their 
disturbance  to  any  serious  degree  for  any  length  of  time 
are  all-pervading. 

Incidentally,  that  disturbance  has  done  grievous  dam- 
age to  all  those  of  moderate  and  small  means  who  had 
placed  their  savings  into  bond  investments,  because  the 
shrinkage  in  the  value  of  those  investments  from  the  time 
these  taxes  were  first  imposed,  i.  e.,  since  1917,  amounts  to 
an  enormous  loss  to  them. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  in  this  connection  that  there  has 
taken  place  a  considerable  readjustment  in  the  distribution 
of  the  nation's  income  and  capital  since  the  war.  As  com- 
pared to  normal  pre-war  conditions,  the  net  earnings  of 
business  on  the  whole,  after  deducting  taxes,  have  prob- 
ably increased  but  little  if  at  all,  while  the  earnings  of  the 
agriculturalist  have  been  considerably  augmented  and  those 
of  labor  about  doubled.  The  capital  value  of  farms  and 
the  capital  value  of  manual  labor  have  greatly  increased, 
while  the  capital  value  of  all  fixed  interest-bearing  invest- 
ments has  been  very  largely  diminished. 

And  it  is  worth  recording  in  relation  to  this  subject  that 
the  frequently  heard  assertion  that  the  great  bulk  of  the 
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wealth  of  the  nation  goes  into  the  coffers  of  a  small  number 
of  rich  men,  is  wholly  false. 

The  fact  is,  on  the  contrary,  that  about  seven-eighths  of 
our  national  income  goes  to  those  with  incomes  of  $5,000 
or  less,  and  only  about  one-eighth  to  those  having  incomes 
above  $5,000.  A  carefully  compiled  statement  issued  by 
the  Bankers  Trust  Company  of  New  York  some  eighteen 
months  ago  estimates  the  total  individual  incomes  of  the 
nation  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  July  30,  1919,  at  $53,000,- 
000,000,  and  finds  that  families  with  incomes  of  $5,000  or 
less  received  $46,000,000,000  of  that  total. 

A  recent  compilation  concerning  some  sixty  of  the  best 
industrial  companies  in  Germany,  over  a  period  of  ten 
years,  ending  April  1,  1918,  showed  that  out  of  each  $1,000 
earned,  $767  went  to  labor,  $117  to  meet  taxes  and  $116  to 
pay   returns   to   investors. 

If  the  entire  amount  thus  paid  out  in  dividends  on 
capital  had  been  turned  over  to  the  workmen  instead,  i.  e., 
if  the  compensation  to  capital  had  been  entirely  eliminated, 
the  result  would  have  been  that  the  average  rate  of  wages 
would  have  been  increased  by  less  than  three  cents  per 
hour,  which  would  have  amounted  to  a  wage  increase  of 
about  $65  per  year  for  each  person  employed. 

I  have  not  the  data  available  for  a  similar  analysis  of 
the  ratio  of  distribution  of  the  fruits  of  industry  between 
capital  and  labor  in  America,  but  from  such  cursory  in- 
vestigation as  I  have  made,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  resulting 
picture  here  would  not  be  very  different  from  that  which 
the  investigation  in  Europe  has  disclosed. 

It  is  not  true  that  under  our  economic  and  social 
system  "the  rich  are  getting  richer  and  the  poor  poorer." 
On  the  contrary,  the  diffusion  of  wealth  has  been  go- 
ing on  apace;  the  trend  of  things  within  the  past 
twenty  years  has  been  greatly  toward  diminishing  the 
difference  in  the  standard  and  general  way  of  living  be- 
tween the  various  categories  of  our  population. 
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IV 

The  cost  of  money  since  the  present  taxes  were  enacted 
has  risen  at  least  fifty  per  cent,  and  as  the  cost  of  money 
necessarily  enters  into  the  calculation  of  every  manufac- 
turer and  merchant,  that  item  alone  has,  of  course,  been  one 
of  the  potent  factors  in  making  for  higher  prices.  But, 
more  than  that,  the  throwing  out  of  gear  of  the  investment 
market  and  the  driving  of  capital  into  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties, has  made  it  exceedingly  difficult  and  costly,  and  in 
many  cases  impossible  for  corporations  to  meet  at  least 
part  of  their  financial  requirements  by  having  recourse 
to  that  market  through  selling  securities,  as  they  normally 
were  in  the  habit  of  doing.  Consequently,  they  find  them- 
selves compelled  to  resort  to  the  banks  for  loans  and  credits 
to  a  much  greater  extent  than  formerly,  thus  competing 
for  such  accommodation  with  the  smaller  individual  mer- 
chant and  manufacturer  and  agriculturalist,  and  thereby 
greatly  intensifying  the  jam  and  congestion  and  difficulty 
of  the  credit  situation. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  evils  to  which  the  fore- 
going paragraphs  relate  are  due  solely  to  unwise  taxation, 
but  I  am  convinced  that  unwise  taxation  bears  a  larger 
share  of  responsibility  for  these  adverse  conditions  than 
any  other  factor. 

It  may  be  appropriate  to  refer  in  a  few  words  to  a  com- 
parison of  our  income  taxation  with  that  of  England.  In 
that  country,  taxation  starts  with  incomes  (for  married 
men)  of  £225,  here  with  incomes  of  $2,000.  The  English 
tax  on  the  smaller  incomes,  say,  up  to  $5,000,  is,  on  the 
average,  from  six  to  ten  times  as  heavy  as  ours.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  tax  in  its  upper  scale  is  far  heavier  than 
that  of  England.  The  English  maximum  taxation  is  60 
per  cent,  but  profits  made  by  a  person  otherwise  than  in  his 
regular  business  are  not  subject  to  income  tax  at  all  in 
England.  Our  maximum  taxation  is  73  per  cent,  and  ap- 
plies to  all  sources  of  income  or  profit  (except  tax-exempt 
securities).     That  is  the  highest  scale  of  income  taxation 
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existing  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world.  In  addition,  we 
have  State  income  taxation  in  many  of  the  States. 

The  English  Normal  Tax  is  30  per  cent  with  certain 
abatements  in  accordance  with  smallness  of  the  income 
taxed.  Our  Normal  Tax  rate  is  8  per  cent  with  an  abate- 
ment to  4  per  cent  on  the  first  $4,000  of  taxable  income. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  highest  English  surtax  rate  is 
but  30  per  cent,  while  ours  is  65  per  cent. 

That  is  to  say,  in  England  the  highest  income  tax  payer 
is  taxed  at  a  rate  twice  that  applicable  to  the  lowest  tax 
payer  (exclusive  of  those  tax  payers  whose  income  is  so 
small  as  to  be  materially  affected  by  abatements.)  With  us, 
the  highest  income  tax  payer  is  taxed  at  a  rate  seventeen 
times  as  heavy  as  that  applicable  to  one  whose  income  is  be- 
tween four  and  five  thousand  dollars  a  year. 

Our  scale  of  income  taxation  in  respect  to  small  incomes 
is  juster  and  wiser  than  the  English  scale,  and  is  greatly 
preferable  to  it,  but  our  moderation  in  respect  to  taxing 
small  incomes  makes  all  the  more  conspicuous  the  unneces- 
sary and  harmful  extreme  to  which  we  go  at  the  other  end 
of  the  scale. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  effect  of 
our  taxation  in  Stirling  enterprise  and  preventing  capital 
from  accomplishing  its  normal  and  necessary  function,  is 
seen  in  the  acute  housing  situation  throughout  the  country. 

To  quote  from  the  testimony  of  Mr.  John  L.  Parish, 
Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Council  of  Real  Estate  Interests 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  before  the  United  States  Senate 
Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Production : 

"The  withdrawals  from  mortgage  investments  in  real  property  in  the 
Borough  of  Manhattan  during  the  first  six  months  of  1920  amount  to  ap- 
proximately $83,000,000  net. 

"...  That  indicates  a  rate  of  withdrawal  from  investment  in 
mortgages  in  Manhattan  alone  of  over  $165,000,000  a  year. 

"...  An  explanation  of  this  unprecedented  course  of  invest- 
ment money  will  be  sought  in  vain  outside  the  operation  of  the  income 
tax  laws.  .  .  .  This  may  not  have  been  foreseen  when  the  law  was 
enacted,  but  the  experience  of  the  last  three  years,  and  the  cessation  of 
housing  construction  and  the  prostration  of  the  mortgage  market  has 
afforded  a  demonstration  of  which  there  can  be  no  question." 
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Urgent  and  nationwide  demand  has  now  arisen  for  a 
remedy  and  for  relief  from  that  serious  situation.  The 
great  majority  of  those  who  have  testified  on  the  subject  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction  and  Produc- 
tion and  before  local  bodies  advocate  what? 

The  freeing  of  mortgages  for  the  construction  of  private 
dwellings  from  the  State  and  Federal  Income  Tax.  In 
other  words,  the  evil  of  the  present  surtax  schedule,  sup- 
posed to  be  of  concern  only  to  the  rich,  is  proving  so  seri- 
ous and  intolerable  in  its  effect  upon  the  necessities  of  the 
masses  that  the  volume  of  tax-free  securities  in  which  capital 
can  take  refuge  is  to  be  still  further  increased !  That  means 
simply  turning  in  a  vicious  circle. 

Moreover,  what  is  true  of  the  housing  situation  is  true 
of  every  other  situation.  Only,  in  other  instances,  the  re- 
sult is  not  so  plainly  discernible  and  not  so  directly  felt  by 
the  people. 

Precisely  the  same  thing  which  faulty  taxation  has  so 
largely  brought  about  in  stopping  building,  by  discourag- 
ing and  laming  enterprise  and  making  money  hard  to  ob- 
tain or  not  obtainable  at  all,  it  has  accomplished  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree  in  every  other  field  of  industrial  activity. 
And  the  cure  cannot  be  found  in  the  haphazard  removal 
of  all  taxation  where  clumsily  applied  taxation  presses 
upon  a  particularly  sensitive  spot,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
housing  situation.  The  cure  can  only  be  found  in  bring- 
ing about  wisely  remedial  treatment  for  the  whole  eco- 
nomic body  of  the  nation. 


I  have  spoken  mainly  of  some — by  no  means  all — of  the 
harmful  effects  of  our  huge  surtaxes  (the  maximum  rates 
of  which  are  unequalled  in  any  other  country)  because 
these  effects  have  not  received  as  yet  the  general  public  at- 
tention which  they  merit,  although  such  attention  has  been 
invited  by  President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Houston  and  Assistant  Secretary  LefEngwell. 

Apart  from  the  scale  of  taxation,  there  are  various  pro- 
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visions  in  our  income  tax  law  which  handicap  the  Ameri- 
can business  man  as  against  his  European  competitor. 

A  common  characteristic  of  these  provisions  is  that 
while  nationally  harmful  in  their  effect,  they  are  little  pro- 
ductive of  revenue. 

Thus,  for  instance:  A  free  inflow  and  outflow  of  for- 
eign funds  is  essential  to  the  functioning  of  a  financial  and 
commercial  world  centre.  In  recognition  of  this  fact,  Eng- 
land not  only  does  not  tax  bank  deposits  belonging  to  aliens, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  offers  special  inducements  to  attract 
such  deposits.  But  Congress  has  subjected  such  bank  de- 
posits here  (as  also  foreign  holdings  of  American  commer- 
cial paper)  to  the  American  income  tax  and  thereby  natur- 
ally deterred  them  from  coming  here. 

Or,  another  instance:  The  practice  in  England  is  that 
foreign  holders  of  British  securities  are  taxed  only  at  the 
rate  of  her  normal  income  tax.  No  filing  of  schedules  or 
other  formalities  are  exacted  from  them  and  they  are  not 
taxed  at  all  on  profits  realized  from  buying  and  selling 
bonds  or  stocks  in  the  English  market.  Likewise,  in  the 
case  of  dividends  on  stocks,  if  the  corporation  itself  pays 
the  normal  tax  in  respect  of  such  dividends — which  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception — foreign  holders  are  sub- 
jected to  no  tax  at  all.  Our  Congress,  on  the  other  hand, 
subjects  foreign  holders  of  American  investments  to  the  full 
weight  and  complexity  and  obnoxious  formalities  of  the 
American  Income  Tax. 

I  refrain  from  discussing  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  because 
its  basic  faultiness,  the  intolerable  complexity  of  its  techni- 
cal provisions,  its  uneven  application  and  its  baneful  effects 
in  various  directions,  have  become  so  widely  recognized  that 
in  its  present  form  it  has  few  defenders  left,  and  both  the 
great  political  parties  are  committed  to  its  revision. 

Time  does  not  permit  to  go  into  the  subject  of  taxation 
and  its  far-spread  ramifications  at  greater  length.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  no  remedy  for  the  high  cost 
of  living  and  the  other  abnormal  conditions  which  are 
weighing  upon  the  country  can  be  effective  which  does  not 
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include  a  wise  and  courageous  revision  of  our  existing  taxa- 
tion system. 

Such  a  revision  is  not  really  a  task  of  great  difficulty. 
For  a  country  as  immensely  rich  and  intrinsically  as  little 
burdened,  relatively  speaking,  as  ours,  it  is  not  a  very  hard 
problem  to  raise  by  taxation  the  sum  which  the  economical 
administration  of  our  Government  requires  without  causing 
the  sinister  effects  that  our  present  taxation  has  brought 
about,  indeed  without  causing  any  serious  economic  dis- 
turbance whatever.  And  that  should  be  feasible  without 
in  any  way  impairing  the  fortunate  and  desirable  circum- 
stance that  in  our  country  those  of  small  or  moderate  means 
are  taxed  far  less,  both  in  direct  and  indirect  taxation,  than 
they  are  in  any  other  of  the  leading  countries.  The  alter- 
native is  not  to  burden  unduly  either  business  or  the  people. 
The  idea  is  not  of  relieving  the  former  at  the  expense  of 
the  latter.  The  end  which  should  and  can  be  attained  by 
proceeding  wisely,  is  to  benefit  both  business  and  the  peo- 
ple at  large. 

It  is  quite  true  that  even  with  strict  economy  in  Govern- 
ment expenditures,  the  burden  of  taxation  must  necessarily 
be  considerable  for  years  to  come. 

But  every  one  who  has  ever  had  to  carry  a  heavy  load 
knows  that  the  secret  of  carrying  it  with  relative  ease,  lies 
in  the  way  in  which  it  is  adjusted.  Our  tax  burden  is 
grossly  mal-adjusted.  By  rearranging  it  we  can  vastly 
lighten  the  pressure  of  the  load  upon  the  backs  of  the  people 
and  particularly  of  the  so-called  middle  classes,  on  whom 
it  now  rests  with  especial  and  most  regrettable  heaviness, 
because  they  are  not  in  a  position,  generally  speaking,  to 
make  their  compensation  keep  pace  with  the  mounting  costs 
of  living.  And  among  the  principal  causes  for  those  mount- 
ing costs  is  our  faulty  taxation. 

A  good  deal  may  be  said  for  the  contention  that  the 
system  of  taxation  inaugurated  in  1917  was  in  accord  with 
the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the  time  and  had  to  be  given  a 
trial.  The  theory  which  underlies  it  has  rightly  a  strong 
appeal. 
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Well,  that  system  has  now  had  a  three  years'  trial.  We 
have  seen  the  theory  applied  in  practice  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  to  test  it  out.  We  have  had  in  operation  for 
three  years  a  scheme  for  raising  revenue,  which  is  unscien- 
tific, inconsistent  and  ill-designed  and  has  as  its  principal 
characteristic  the  taxation  of  business  and  constructively 
employed  capital  in  a  way  without  a  parallel  in  any  other 
of  the  leading  countries.* 

The  result  is  writ  large  in  effects  hampering  and  troub- 
ling to  the  nation  and  burdensome  to  all,  but  particularly 
to  those  who  were  intended  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  that 
system  and  that  theory,  i.  e.,  the  plain  people.  The  revenue 
measure  of  1917,  re-enacted  essentially  unchanged  for  1918 
and  1919,  stands  disclosed  as  a  breeder  of  grave  harm  by 
the  inexorable  test  of  actual  experience. 

{To  be  Concluded  in  December  Number) 


*  I  exclude  Germany  from  this  comparison,  because  the  fiscal  measures 
to  which  defeated  and  distracted  Germany  is  compelled  to  resort  in  its 
extremity,  afford,  of  course,  no  criterion  for  tax  legislation  appropriate  and 
tolerable  in   other  countries. 


WAS  IT  BECAUSE? 

By  Jack  Hyatt,  Jr. 

A  MINISTER  told  me  today,  Dear  God 
.     ,     .     in  words  of   wonderful   faith 
That  in  your  workings 
.     .     .     on  Earth  and  in  Heaven 
Always  you  multiply,  never  subtract. 

Then  WHY  did  You  take  her 

.     .     .     away     .     .     .     from  me; 

Was  it  because 

You,  whom  she  loved  more  than  me 

Loved  her  more  than  I? 


HAVE  WE  LOST  JAPAN'S 
FRIENDSHIP? 

By  Edwin  Wildman 


"This  country  should  feel  for  Japan  a  peculiar  admiration  and 
respect     .     .     . 

"There  is  not  the  slightest  real  or  necessary  conflict  of  interest 
between  the  United  States  and  Japan  in  the  Pacific.,, — Theodore 
Roosevelt  (1918). 


TO  the  average  American,  engrossed  in  his  daily  pur- 
suits, Japan  is  a  land  of  romance  and  charm.     On  the 
screen,  and  in  the  playhouse,  in  their  art,  and  on  our 
business  streets  where  Japanese  wares  are  displayed  for 
sale,  Japan  is  not  reflected  in  a  manner  interpretative  of  her 
expanding  strength  as  a  great  nation. 

Our  press  is  so  filled  with  European,  Mexican  and 
South  American  affairs,  that  the  public's  eyes  is  directed 
to  our  nearer  neighbors.  Japan  is  the  least  known  of  our 
well-known  neighbors,  and  the  most  misrepresented,  and 
badly  represented.  Conflicting  propaganda  about  Japan 
confuses  the  public  mind  to  a  lamentable  extent.  Japan  has 
for  seventy  years  been  our  pupil  and  the  eager  son  of  our 
teachings  and  liberties.  Our  Western  coast  has  embraced 
and  repelled  her,  and  our  diplomatic  policy  has  been  both 
fair  and  unfair,  in  accordance  with  the  political  exigencies 
of  the  moment.  We  have  lacked  consistency  and  definite  - 
ness  in  our  official  attitude.  The  uncertainty  of  our  policy 
has  given  Japan  a  political  question  at  once  disturbing  at 
home  and  the  opportunity  of  our  rivals  in  her  friendship 
abroad. 

Japan  has  outgrown  her  racial  and  economic  isolation. 
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She  is  the  busiest  nation  in  the  world.  She  is  a  bee-hive  of 
industry  and  her  aptitude  for  contemporary  life  is  expand- 
ing with  a  celerity  unparalleled  in  modern  Oriental  races. 
Racially,  she  is  an  entity,  and  is  moved  by  a  common 
thought,  a  united  pulsation,  and  nationality  is  her  religion. 
She  is  race  proud  and  resents  discrimination,  at  the  same 
time  intelligent  enough  to  make  the  fight  to  prove  her 
equality. 

The  time  has  come  when  recognition  of  her  position 
must  be  accorded.  To  deny  her  is  to  stimulate  her  to, 
perhaps,  pernicious  activities,  equally  detrimental  to  her 
own  well-being  as  to  ours. 

The  Japanese  merchant,  statesmen,  and  laborer  are  the 
equal  of  any,  in  intelligence  and  industry,  in  their  own  way, 
and  not  wanting  in  adaptability  to  the  application  of  their 
abilities  in  foreign  methods  and  means  of  getting  results. 
Antagonists  of  Japan's  ascendency  to  the  position  of  world 
power  are  inspired  by  self-interest,  and  not  by  reason  and 
knowledge.  Her  abundance  in  population  and  production, 
since  the  war,  has  been  revealed,  and  her  prosperity  has  been 
turned  to  account  at  home  by  increasing  her  defenses  and 
enlarging  her  scope  of  activities  in  adjacent  territory. 
These  acts  have  been  viewed  with  suspicion  by  her  enemies. 
They  should  be  viewed  with  approbation.  Japan's  strength 
is  today  the  backbone  of  the  Far  East.  She  is  the  one  nation 
in  all  the  Far  East  we  can  deal  with,  diplomatically  and 
commercially,  dependable.  Through  her  is  the  rehabili- 
tation of  China  possible. 

Let  us  glance  at  a  few  of  the  aspects  of  the  Japanese 
question  up-to-date. 

OUR  TRADE  WITH  JAPAN 

Japan,  it  should  be  understood,  is  America's  fourth 
greatest  customer,  purchasing  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
$452,000,000  worth  of  goods.  And  Japan  ranks  third  in 
selling  goods  to  the  United  States,  the  principal  items  being 
raw  silk,  waste  silk  and  habutai. 

Nippon  buys  from  us  raw  cotton,  structural  iron  and 
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steel  and  ingots,  engines  and  machinery,  chemicals,  paper 
and  petroleum.  In  1918  her  purchases  of  raw  cotton 
totaled  205,000,000  yen. 

In  1913  Japan's  imports  from  America  amounted  to  but 
16  per  cent  of  her  total  imports;  today  they  amount  to  37 
per  cent. 

So,  after  England,  Canada  and  France,  Japan  is 
America's  best  customer.     It  is  well  to  keep  this  in  mind. 

Now,  as  to  all  this  sensational  talk  about  Japanese  naval 
construction  on  an  unexampled  scale  being  pushed  to  the 
limit,  what  are  the  real  facts? 

IS  JAPAN  PREPARING   FOR  WAR? 

At  an  "extraordinary  session"  of  the  Japanese  Diet  re- 
cently some  "colossal  estimates"  were  introduced  in  connec- 
tion with  Japan's  projected  big  navy.  A  member  wanted 
to  know  the  reason  why, — in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  session 
was  specially  called  to  consider  other  matters  that  admitted 
of  no  delay,  and  expressed  the  fear  that  Americans  "would 
ascribe  sinister  intentions  to  the  Japanese  Diet  which,  not- 
withstanding an  unfavorable  economic  situation  and  the 
restoration  of  peace,  went  the  length  of  carrying  the  esti- 
mates through  at  an  extraordinary  session." 

In  reply  the  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Hara,  said,  among 
other  things: 

"It  is  superfluous  to  say  that  Japan  is  not  actuated  by  any 
aggressive  ambition     .     .     . 

"It  is  impossible  to  say  with  regard  to  any  program  that 
its  delay  for  a  year  or  half  a  year  would  be  absolutely  ruin- 
ous, but  the  government  is  convinced  that  in  view  of  the 
grave  importance  of  national  defense  the  program  which 
has  been  outstanding  for  some  years  ought  to  be  attended 
to  as  quickly  as  possible. 

"As  you  are  aware,  Japan  is  now  among  the  Five  Great 
Powers  of  the  world,  and  it  is  important  for  her  to  be  pro- 
vided with  armaments  commensurate  with  her  position  in 
world  politics.     I  feel  sure  that  the  present  national  defense 
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program  will  excite  no  misunderstandings  abroad  and  that 
Japan  will  not  be  credited  with  any  ambitious  designs." 

Though  there  are  several  grave  questions  now  pending 
settlement  between  the  United  States  and  Japan,  there  seems 
no  reason  for  doubting  Premier  Hara's  candid  explanation. 

The  estimates  which  the  member  of  the  Japanese  Diet 
termed  "colossal"  call  for  the  spending  of  450,000,000  yen 
in  the  construction  of  three  fleets,  each  squadron  to  consist 
of  eight  dreadnoughts,  eight  cruisers,  and  the  necessary 
destroyers.  Their  Navy  Department  will  spend  for  the 
fiscal  year,  1920,  22,190,000  yen;  for  ordinary  expense 
(1919-20),  63,890,404  yen,  extraordinary  64,331,780  yen, 
and  the  construction  of  the  ships  is  to  cover  a  ten-year 
period. 

A  naval  construction  program  extending  through  ten 
years  does  not  indicate  that  Japan  is  making  any  frantic 
effort  to  prepare  herself  for  a  coming  war  with  the  United 
States  or  any  other  power. 

A  DEMAND  FOR  RACIAL  EQUALITY 

Since  Premier  Hara  replied  to  the  foregoing  question  a 
report  has  come  from  Tokio  to  the  effect  that  the  Japanese 
Government  will  firmly  demand  racial  equality  from  the 
League  of  Nations  Council. 

This  demand  may  be  provocative  of  great  embarrass- 
ment, to  say  the  least,  for  it  clashes  with  the  United  States 
immigration  laws,  any  interference  with  which,  so  far  as 
California  and  perhaps  several  other  Western  States  are 
concerned,  will  not  easily  be  tolerated. 

The  California  land-holding  question,  which  is  to  be 
decided  soon  by  a  referendum,  is  one  that  is  causing  intense 
indignation  in  Japan,  and  Japanese  newspapers  declare  that 
America  is  unwilling  to  give  Japanese  equal  treatment  with 
other  nations.  And  the  labor-unions  of  Japan  on  Septem- 
ber 22nd  adopted  resolutions  pledging  "harmonious  co- 
operation" with  the  Japanese  laborers  of  California  in  their 
insistence  upon  their  lawful  rights. 
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Right  on  the  heels  of  this  the  Japanese  Envoy  to  the 
United  States,  Shidehafa,  informs  our  State  Department 
that  he  has  been  authorized  by  his  Government  to  open 
formal  negotiations  relative  to  the  proposed  California  law, 
and  other  pending  questions  between  Washington  and 
Tokio. 

Japan,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  still  "standing  pat"  in 
Siberia  and  in  Sakhalin  and  still  holds  Shantung. 

As  to  Siberia,  Premier  Hara  declared  recently  that  Jap- 
an will  withdraw  her  troops  except  from  those  localities 
"where  consideration  of  the  empire's  defence  made  the  sta- 
tioning of  troops  imperative."  He  further  assured  the 
provincial  governors  that  America  and  Japan  would  reach 
an  agreement  "in  view  of  the  historical  friendly  relations 
between  the  two  countries." 

The  leader  of  the  Japanese  Opposition  party,  however, 
predicts  that  Japan's  defeat  in  California  will  mean  her  de- 
feat in  China  and  Korea.  It  will  lower  her  prestige  to 
this  extent. 

japan's  mercantile-marine  status 

Meanwhile,  in  addition  to  the  activities  of  her  Navy 
Department,  Japan  is  pushing  ahead  with  her  mercantile- 
marine  construction  at  a  tremendous  rate.  For  many 
months  past  large  ships  have  been  launched  weekly. 

The  Kawasaki  Dockyard  (which  recently  paid  a  divi- 
dend of  40%)  is  said  to  have  broken  the  world's  shipbuild- 
ing record  when  it  built  and  launched  the  9,000  ton  Raifuku 
Maru  in  twenty-three  days.  During  1919  Japanese  ship 
construction  totalled  137  vessels  (tonnage  622,949)  of 
which  30  were  for  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

All  the  big  Japanese  shipyards  are  working  at  high  pres- 
sure, not  only  on  merchant  ships  but  on  cruisers,  destroyers, 
battleships  and  submarines. 

Before  the  war  Japan  ranked  sixth  among  the  Powers 
in  tonnage,  but  today  she  stands  third,  as  shown  in  the  fol- 
lowing tabic: 
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Gross  Tonnage  1913  Gross  Tonnage  1919 

Britain    1,980,492      U.  S.  A 4,075,000 

Germany    485,226      Britain     1,978,000 

U.  S.  A 276,448      Japan  620,000 

France    176,093      Holland     137,000 

Holland    104,296      Italy    83,000 

Japan     77,609      Norway     57,000 

Recently,  however,  shipping  business  in  Japan  began  to 
slacken  following  the  slump  in  general  business.  "Except 
for  a  few  contracts  for  coasting  and  near-sea  service,"  says 
a  recent  despatch  from  Japan,  "there  is  scarcely  any  busi- 
ness on  the  charter  market."  In  fact,  the  financial  reaction 
not  only  in  Japan  but  in  Great  Britain  and  America  has  af- 
fected ocean  shipments,  and  the  demand  for  ocean  tonnage 
has  further  decreased. 

According  to  latest  Japanese  official  statistics  there  were 
779  steamers,  each  with  a  capacity  exceeding  1,000  tons, 
plying  on  the  various  trade  routes  of  the  world  at  the  end 
of  June  last,  their  combined  tonnage  aggregating  2,603,031. 
This  shows  an  increase  of  14  vessels  and  37,1 16  tons  over  the 
similar  figures  of  the  previous  month. 

Compared  with  previous  returns  nine  steamers  with  a 
combined  tonnage  of  48,988  increased  on  the  coastal  lines 
and  the  Japan-China  route,  while  on  the  deep  sea  lines,  a 
decrease  of  ten  ships  is  noted. 

Japan's  fear  of  American  monopoly  of  Far  Eastern  busi- 
ness through  her  new  merchant  marine  accounts  in  great 
measure  for  her  shipbuilding  activity. 

WHY  JAPAN  MUST  HAVE  MORE  TERRITORY 

Unless  we  understand  Japan's  population  problem,  it 
will  be  hard  clearly  to  interpret  her  political  acts. 

For  several  centuries  Japan's  population,  due  to  feuda- 
lism, remained  stationary.  In  1621  it  was,  in  round  num- 
bers, 25,000,000;  in  1846  it  was  not  quite  27,000,000.  But 
when  on  March  31,  1854,  Japan  opened  her  doors  to  the 
world,  a  great  change  came  and  by  1915  the  population  had 
increased  to  55,638,603,  an  increase,  since  1910,  of  6,307,565. 
Her  population  today  is  above  60,000,000. 

Now  when  it  is  remembered  that  Japan  has  an  area  of 
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only  147,655  square  miles,  which  is  8,355  square  miles  less 
than  California,  and  that  the  number  of  her  inhabitants  per 
square  mile  is  376  as  against  28  for  the  whole  of  America, 
and  France  191,  and  that  52.86  per  cent  of  her  land  is  moun- 
tains, leaving  less  than  35  per  cent  for  agriculture — when 
we  ponder  these  facts  the  overcrowding  of  this  country  less 
than  half  the  size  of  Texas  becomes  glaringly  apparent. 

Already  a  prudential  birth-control  is  being  practiced, 
but,  like  the  Canadian  Northwest  for  England,  our  own 
great  Northwest  for  us,  Siberia  and  Manchuria  constitute 
Japan's  "Promised  Land," — a  fruitful  territory  for  peace- 
ful occupation. 

Meantime  the  pour-parlers  between  our  State  Depart- 
ment and  Ambassador  Shidehara  are  continuing,  and  the 
idea  that  any  trouble  is  looming  up  on  the  horizon  is  scouted 
in  the  capital.  America's  navy  is  superior  to  Japan's,  and 
the  country  of  the  Rising  Sun  is  not  likely  to  measure  swords 
with  Uncle  Sam,  despite  the  jingo  clamor  of  its  press  and 
the  hot-heads  among  the  populace. 

THE  GUARDIAN  OF  EASTERN  ASIA 

In  fact  astute  diplomatists  are  hinting  that  Japan  is  us- 
ing the  California  Land  Law  as  a  lever  with  which  to  gain 
permanent  concessions  in  Eastern  Asia.  She  is  determined 
to  secure  and  hold  as  predominating  an  influence  in  China, 
as  England,  say,  does  in  India. 

Is  she  entitled,  either  logically  or  in  other  ways,  to  her 
rapid  but  hard  won  supremacy  in  Eastern  Asia? 

Will  she  be  Jekyll  or  Hyde  to  China? 

Japan's  Chinese  policy  has  never  changed,  and  this 
policy  was  clearly  explained  by  Viscount  Ishii,  head  of  the 
Japanese  War  Mission,  when  he  was  in  the  United  States. 
He  said: 

"Not  only  will  we  not  seek  to  assail  the  integrity  or  the 
sovereignty  of  China,  but  will  eventually  be  prepared  to  de- 
fend and  maintain  the  same  integrity  and  independence  of 
China  against  any  aggressor." 
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And  the  Viscount  closed  his  eloquent  address  (at  Fair 
Haven,  Mass.,  July  4th,  1918)  with  these  words : 

"We  trust  you,  we  love  you,  and,  if  you  will  let  us,  we 
will  walk  at  your  side  in  loyal  good-fellowship  down  all  the 
coming  years." 

These  are  lovely  expressions  of  friendship,  no  doubt, 
and  when  uttered  undoubtedly  sincere; — but  in  view  of 
the  fact — because  of  the  general  indignation  in  Japan  over 
California's  pending  land-holding  law — that  Field  Marshal 
Yamagata  has  been  called  in  council  by  Foreign  Minister 
Uchida,  while  concurrently  Japan's  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  is  seeking  a  settlement  of  this  vexed  question, 
it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  is 
more  in  earnest  now — and  better  prepared — than  she  was 
in  1913  to  assert  herself.  She  is  more  than  ever  conscious  of 
her  position  and  power  among  the  nations. 

Meantime,  pending  America's  decision  on  the  land- 
holding  question,  the  highbrows  of  Japan  are  enlightening 
the  people  as  to  the  situation.  Former  Premier,  Marquis 
Okuma,  is  devoting  himself  to  awakening  the  masses 
against  "the  unlawful  attitude  of  California  Americans," 
and,  as  a  first  step,  called  a  meeting  at  his  house  of  one- 
hundred  prominent  statesmen,  diplomats,  scholars,  business 
men  and  financiers. 

The  Japanese  paper,  the  Asahi,  says  the  Marquis  is  con- 
demning the  indifference  of  the  people  to  their  interests,  and 
quotes  him  of  accusing  them  of  becoming  like  the  Chinese — 
weak  and  cowardly.  "The  will  of  the  majority  of  the  Jap- 
anese people  must  be  ascertained,"  he  declares.  Should 
Japan  back  down  on  this  grave  question,  the  same  state  of 
affairs,  in  Okuma's  opinion,  would  arise  in  Oceanica  and 
Canada. 


THE  BENEVOLENT  BILL- 
STICKER 

By  Joseph  Pennell 

SPEAKING  a  year  or  so  ago  on  the  subject  of  War 
Memorials  I  expressed  the  hope  that  we  could  carry 

out  in  this  country  the  system  of  the  Romans  when  they 
conquered  another  land,  or  added  a  province  to  their  Em- 
pire. They  built  to  the  utmost  limit,  or  to  the  most  impor- 
tant place  in  that  country  or  compound  province,  a  great 
road,  and  then  they  decorated  it. 

The  same  idea  was  carried  out,  not  only  by  the  Romans 
but  by  the  French,  under  Napoleon,  and  my  idea  was  that 
across  this  great  land  of  ours,  across  which  stretches  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  that  highway  should  be  made  not  only 
useful  but  beautiful,  that  it  should  be  decorated  by  mem- 
orials in  exactly  the  same  way  that  the  Roman's  decorated 
every  road  which  ran  from  the  Forum  to  the  utmost  con- 
fines of  their  possessions,  that  there  should  be  on  it,  when 
you  came  to  the  top  of  a  hill,  beautiful  seats,  like  the  Ro- 
mans built  (you  can  seen  them  at  Pompeii),  where  the 
people  who  had  climbed  the  slope  could  rest — and  look 
away  to  great  triumphal  arches  and  viaducts  and  busy 
towns,  to  the  distant  hills  crowned  by  memorials  to  the 
heroes  w7ho  had  won,  or  helped  to  win,  this  great  but  hor- 
rible war,  that  the  roads  too,  should  be  broad  and  good — and 
the  towns  fair  to  look  upon  and  live  in. 

That  was  my  idea  of  what  might  be  done  on  the  Lincoln 
Highway  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco,  but  I  woke  up 
one  morning  and  found  that  other  people  had  other  schemes. 
These  are  The  Bill  Stickers  and  we  have  got  billboards 
from  one  end  of  God's  country  to  the  other,  owing  to  the 
benevolent  action  of  the  billboard  man. 
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For  example,  we  have  some  most  beautiful  old  wooden 
bridges  in  Pennsylvania.  The  only  trouble  about  them  is 
that  you  can't  see  the  bridges  for  the  signs.  Our  architec- 
ture and  our  art  are  being  absolutely  blotted  out  by  the 
benevolent  billboard  man.  Our  stone  bridges  being  useless 
for  billboards  are  being  blown  up  with  dynamite  and  re- 
placed by  iron  or  concrete  abominations. 

If  you  travel  further  across  the  country,  through  the 
Alleghenies,  you  will  come,  above  Altoona,  to  the  Horse- 
shoe Curve.  Here  is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  feats  of 
engineering  in  the  country,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pros- 
pects, one  of  the  most  beautiful  landscapes — it  has  been 
improved  during  the  last  year  in  the  billboard  fashion. 

AN  ABOMINATION  OF  BILLBOARDS 

Not  only  that,  not  only  have  the  billboard  people  taken 
up  this  idea  of  improving  the  landscape,  but  the  citizens  of 
Altoona  think  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  to  welcome  people  to 
their  city  by  enormous  billboards.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
purpose  never  to  go  there,  if  I  can  help  it  again,  or  until 
they  take  down  their  billboards. 

There  are  said  to  be  signs  of  this  sort  in  six  thousand 
cities  of  the  United  States.  Do  you  know,  that  our  coun- 
try, our  beautiful  country,  has  been  stolen  by  the  billboard 
man?  And  it  is  as  great  a  crime  to  steal  beauty  as  it  is  to 
steal  cash.  This  beautiful  land  of  ours  has  been  taken  over 
by  a  gang  of  thieves  of  beauty,  and  made  into  an  abomina- 
tion of  billboards. 

The  land,  too,  is  our  temple,  and  when  in  the  beginning 
of  Christianity,  Christ  found  the  temple  turned  into  a  den 
of  thieves  what  did  He  do?  He  scourged  them  out.  Have 
you  got  the  courage  to  scourge  these  thieves  of  beauty  out 
of  the  land,  out  of  our  temple? 

We  are  told  that  these  benevolent  bill-posters  are  doing 
good  to  the  poor  farmer,  that  they  are  enabling  the  poor 
farmer  to  make  a  little  money.  If  you  went  and  consulted 
the  poor  pickpocket,  he  would  tell  you  that  all  he  was  out 
for,  in  picking  your  pocket,  was  to  make  a  little  money; 
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and  so  would  the  poor  prostitute,  and  the  poor  gambler, 
and  the  poor  everybody  who  is  run  in  when  you  catch  them. 
I  regret  that  they  frequently  escape.  But  these  bill  posting 
people  are  not  caught;  nothing  yet  has  been  done  to  them; 
although  laws  have  been  passed  against  them,  none  of  them 
have  been  enforced. 

There  is  another  side  to  this,  the  safety  and  decency  of 
our  roads.  Quite  recently  the  president  of  an  automobile 
club  said  two  or  three  things.  One  was  that  he  did  not, 
when  he  was  driving  his  car,  hope  to  have  his  tires  smash, 
and  then  be  told  that  he  had  better  buy  a  tire  he  didn't  want. 
The  next  thing  was  he  thought  it  much  more  important  that 
he  should  pay  attention  to  a  curve  in  a  road,  and  not  to  a 
sign  upon  it.  Then  that  it  was  necessary  to  see  what  wras 
going  to  happen  around  the  curve,  and  with  a  billboard  in 
this  position,  he  couldn't  see. 

In  any  civilized  country  in  the  world  except  this,  and 
it  isn't  civilized,  no  such  signs  would  be  allowed  to  appear 
in  any  such  places.  These  people  who  put  up  signs  of 
this  sort  are  worse  barbarians  than  any  of  the  Huns  who 
lately  invaded  Europe.  There  is  only  one  way  to  prevent 
it,  and,  before  I  refer  to  that  I  want  to  say  that  I  have 
never  seen  a  work  of  art,  produced  by  a  billboard  man. 
This  is  the  billboard  advertising  person's  idea  of  what  the 
United  States  of  America,  when  it  is  entirely  owned  by  the 
billboard  man,  will  look  like: — Signs  are  going  to  line  the 
Lincoln  Highway,  aand  they  are  to  be  put  upon  standard- 
ized, sterilized  and  hypnotized  art  decorated  machinery  at 
the  distance  of  fifteen  feet  apart,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
travel  in  perfect  safety  from  New  York  to  Chicago,  and  on 
to  San  Francisco,  and  see  nothing  at  all  except  billboards 
all  the  way. 

HOW  TO  STOP  A  BARBARIC  CRIME 

There  is  another  thing  that  we  have  got  to  do  to  stop  the 
work  of  these  ingenious  public  benefactors  and  backers  and 
supporters  of  chewing  gum,  cigarettes,  smoking  tobacco, 
and  various  other  necessities  upon  which  the  American 
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public  depends  for  its  happy  existence  and  the  government 
says  annually  spends  seven  billion  dollars  for.  It  is  entirely 
up  to  you,  and  the  method  of  stopping  this  crime,  this  bar- 
baric crime,  this  incredible  vandalism,  is  to  refuse  to  pat- 
ronize every  advertiser  who  uses  a  billboard!  If  you  do 
that,  the  billboards  will  come  down  in  a  month.  It  has  been 
done  in  England.  In  Great  Britain,  the  Royal  Automo- 
bile Club,  finding  that  a  certain  tire  company — these  peo- 
ple love  to  be  advertised — was  putting  up  benevolent  sign- 
boards, telling  the  people  the  direction  from  London  to 
Newcastle,  and  also,  incidentally,  that  they  should  buy  their 
tires,  the  motorists  told  the  tire  company  at  a  public  meet- 
ing of  the  automobilists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  that 
if  those  signs  were  not  removed  they  would  boycott  them — 
and  the  signs  came  down.  That  can  be  done  here  and  it  has 
been  done  in  the  suburbs  of  Philadelphia — but  not  in  the 
city  where  the  mayor  and  the  authorities  could  do  it — if 
they  dared.  Instead  more  billboards  have  gone  up  in 
Philadelphia  this  year  than  ever  and  we  have  got  a  Mayor 
who  talks  and  promises  more  than  any  we  ever  had,  and 
what  has  he  done? 

Steps  were  taken  before  any  laws  were  passed  in  Great 
Britain.  At  the  present  time,  it  is  illegal  to  put  up  any 
signboards  which  obstruct  the  view,  or  deface  the  land- 
scape in  that  country.  It  is  civilized.  How  long  is  it 
going  to  be  before  we  are? 

I  was  asked  not  long  ago  to  deliver  a  lecture  in  the 
University  of  Chicago,  and  just  previously,  Dr.  Judson 
received  a  letter  about  me  from  a  well-known  firm  which 
really  wants  to  improve  the  whole  of  the  country,  naturally 
for  nobody's  benefit  excepting  ours.  Dr.  Judson  was  told 
that  I  was  a  most  undesirable  person  to  appear  at  the  Uni- 
versity. Now  as  the  most  important  and  the  first  patron  of 
this  particular  billboard  company  is  the  Standard  Oil,  can 
you  connect  those  two  things — that  the  Standard  Oil  is  or 
was  that  great  benevolent  millionaire,  Mr.  Rockefeller, 
and  Mr.  Rockefeller  had  more  to  do  with  building  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  than  anybody  else,  and  therefore,  if  Mr. 
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Judson,  the  President  of  Chicago  University,  couldn't  con- 
nect it,  well,  maybe  somebody  else  could.  The  answer  that 
Dr.  Judson  had  the  courage  to  make  was  to  turn  the  letter 
over  to  me. 

ARE  WE  LIVING  IN  A  FREE  COUNTRY? 

Do  you  think  we  are  living  in  a  free  country?  This  is 
a  country  of  pirates,  and  nothing  else,  and  the  pirates  are 
the  billboard  men.     They  have  boarded  the  land. 

All  this  came,  however,  from  the  work  that  we  artists 
did  freely  during  the  war  for  the  Liberty  Loan  posters. 
We  wanted  to  get  money  for  our  Government,  and  we  did 
put  posters  everywhere.  I  regret  many  places  where  they 
were  put.  The  men  who  put  those  posters  up,  who  engi- 
neered the  scheme,  were  the  dollar-a-year  billboard  adver- 
tising men.  And  when  the  Armistice  was  signed,  and  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information  was  demobilized,  the 
billboard  advertisers  kindly  took  over  the  billboards,  and, 
instead  of  putting  patriotic  appeals  on  them,  replaced  them 
with  boosts  for  cigarettes  and  chewing  gum. 

The  thing  is  not  going  to  be  so  easy,  however.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  generally  known,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  has  just  been  chosen  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  as  a  member  of  his  Cabinet  is,  or  was,  the 
President  of  the  National  Billboard  Association  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  got  to  fight  the  Cabinet,  and  we 
have  got  to  fight  Washington,  and  we  have  got  to  get  some 
brains  into  the  heads  of  the  different  departments  of  the 
United  States  Government  at  Washington.  Soon  we  shall 
have  a  change  at  Washington.  They  settled  the  matter  years 
ago  in  Colorado.  Signs  were  painted  on  the  cliffs  and  the 
canyons — and  when  a  bill  was  introduced  to  prevent  it,  the 
bill  was  laughed  at  till  the  Representative  who  introduced  it 
said:  "You  have  two  things  to  sell  in  this  State — silver  and 
scenery.  Are  you  going  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  latter  by 
stopping  tourists  to  the  State?"  The  signs  came  down;  the 
bill-stickers  were  made  to  take  them  down. 
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ART  IS  COMMERCIALIZED 

These  bill-stickers  now  think  they  own  the  land,  because 
they  have  bribed  the  farmers  to  let  them  put  the  boards  up. 
That,  they  tell  us,  is  not  illegal,  although  any  number  of 
legal  decisions  have  been  rendered  against  it.  They  ad- 
mit, themselves,  that  the  billboards  are  not  quite  the  things 
of  beauty  they  once  thought,  and  they  are  going  to  improve 
them.  The  artists  in  this  country  who  have  made  murals 
and  decorations  for  various  public  buildings  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  they  have  been  commissioned  to  produce  murals 
to  line  our  roadsides.  In  the  old  days  the  mural  painters 
showed  their  paintings  by  the  roadside,  in  the  form  of  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross,  or  about  a  Shrine.  Now  the  artists  of 
this  country,  instead  of  being  asked  to  do  work  of  that  sort, 
these  great,  and  good,  and  noble  mural  painters — are  going 
to  be  employed  to  advertise  pills  and  piffle. 

That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  in  this  country  has  taken 
the  place  of  religion.  We  are  out  for  all  we  can  get,  and 
the  billboard  people  are  going  to  get  all  they  can,  just  as 
fast  and  as  quick  and  as  soon  as  they  can. 

In  reply  to  a  letter  I  recently  received,  enclosed  with  a 
petition  that  I  would  draw  for  the  billboard  people,  I  told 
these  advertising  agents  that  I  was  perfectly  willing  to  draw 
for  the  billboard  association,  if  they  would  put  two  extra 
O's  on  to  the  figure  they  offered  me,  and  if  they  would  also 
agree  to  pull  down  every  billboard  in  the  United  Stat?^, 
over  which  they  had  control.  I  have  had  no  answer  yet 
from  them. 

I  happen  to  know,  however,  that  at  least  four  or  five 
eminent  painters,  eminent  artists,  decorators,  and  mural 
painters  have  been  approached.  What  answer  they  gave 
the  bill-stickers  I  don't  now.  But  this  is  a  paragraph  in 
the  letter:  "While  conditions  are  prosperous  now,  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  Excess  Profits  Tax  Law  will  be 
repealed,  and  a  possible  tax  imposed  upon  national  adver- 
tisers by  the  Federal  Government,  that  advertising  corpora- 
tions will  be  speedily  and  materially  reduced  in  size." 
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They  are  getting  scared  themselves,  the  bill-stickers. 
These  people  are  paying  no  taxes,  no  rates;  they  pay  a 
rental  only  to  the  farmer,  house  or  ground  owner.  They 
are  paying  no  taxes,  while  we  are  being  taxed  out  of  exist- 
ence, and  if  these  people  are  putting,  as  it  is  said,  their  excess 
profit  tax  into  advertising  they  are  defrauding  the  United 
States  Government.  Every  piece  of  ground  which  carries 
a  billboard  should  be  taxed  as  occupied  land. 

In  Chicago,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  completing 
their  beautiful  boulevard — Michigan  Avenue.  One  end  of 
it  is  decorated  with  an  advertisement  for  .  .  .  Tires, 
which  you  can't  escape  by  day,  and  which  glares  at  you  by 
night.  At  the  other  end,  when  I  was  there  only  a  few 
weeks  ago,  a  new  sign  board  was  going  up.  That  is  the 
way  Chicago  is  being  improved,  boosted! 

OUR  IDEAL  METROPOLIS 

You  can  imagine  the  ideal  metropolis  we  are  going  to 
have.  You  can  see  it  anywhere,  don't  flatter  yourselves! 
On  Fifth  Avenue,  between  the  Metropolitan  and  120th  or 
130th  Streets,  you  will  see  a  crop  of  these  things  which  are 
perfectly  magnificent.  I  noticed  that  in  front  of  Senator 
Clark's  palatial  mansion  were  a  couple  of  signs  telling 
him  what  kind  of  cigars  he  should  smoke,  and  what  gum  he 
should  chew,  aand  this  is  what  Mr.  Carnegie  used  to  gaze 
upon.  If  I  were  Senator  Clark,  I  should  see  that  those 
things  came  down  tomorrow;  and  it  is  the  duty  of  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  to  see  that  they  do  come  down. 

There  is  another  side  to  it.  In  the  papers,  Mr.  Davi- 
son has  been  appealing  for  money  to  save  the  starving  in- 
habitants of  Middle  Europe.  Is  any  one  aware  that  the 
lumber  wasted  on  these  signs  would  rebuild  the  whole  of 
devastated  Europe — that  the  paint  squandered  on  them 
would  repaint  the  whole  of  it?  Does  any  one  know  that 
the  iron  work  would  greatly  help  to  rebuild  the  mills  and 
the  factories,  and  that  the  money  that  has  been  wasted  and 
the  land  that  these  billboards  stand  on  would  feed  the  whole 
of  Europe  today?     Is  anyone  aware  that  to  make  these 
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billboards  our  national  forests  are  being  destroyed?  The 
lumber  is  wanted  to  build  billboards  and  make  pulp  to  print 
ads  on — hang  the  artists,  hang  beauty,  hang  everything,  so 
long  as  the  billboard  man  can  make  money!  Making 
money  is  the  whole  aim  and  object  of  nearly  all  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  in  this  country. 

There  is  another  aspect  to  it:  The  papers  will  do  noth- 
ing, or  scarcely  anything,  because  the  papers  have  been 
threatened.  The  public  press  of  this  country  has  been 
threatened  with  the  fact  that  if  they  say  anything  against 
billboards,  the  advertisements  will  come  out  of  their  papers. 
I  wonder  how  long  it  will  be  before  we  get  a  paper  in  the 
United  States  with  the  courage  of  the  London  daily,  which 
received  a  letter,  before  the  British  law  went  into  force? 
The  editor  of  the  paper  took  the  advertisement  out,  and 
published  the  threatening  letter.  They  begged  to  have  that 
advertisement  put  back,  but  the  proprietors  of  the  paper 
refused  to  put  it  back  till  the  bill-sticker  learned  his  lesson. 

Hardly  one  great  advertiser  who  uses  the  public  press 
for  advertisements,  uses  a  single  billboard.  John  Wana- 
maker,  the  biggest  advertiser  in  the  United  States,  will 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  billboards;  he  has  testi- 
fied to  it  in  a  public  letter. 

These  people  have  only  started,  they  have  only  touched 
the  fringes  of  their  opportunities,  but  when  they  get  really 
going,  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  New  York  City  is 
going  to  be  covered  with  advertisement  of  pills,  piffle, 
cigarettes,  and  chewing  gum. 

At  Fifth  Avenue  and  42d  Street,  New  York,  buildings 
have  been  completely  covered  up,  and  the  light  all  blocked 
out,  for  the  benefit  of  some  canned  music  concern.  I  don't 
see  why  they  shouldn't  advertise  it  in  a  proper  form,  but 
that  concern  has  a  billboard  up  at  Harmon,  or  near  there, 
on  the  Hudson,  which  I  think  is  nearly  seven  hundred  feet 
long.  It  looks  to  me  as  though  they  have  taken  some  of 
the  background  of  Fort  George  and  put  it  up  there,  and 
doesn't  it  improve  the  landscapes — is  not  the  billboard  an 
improvement  on  nature  I 
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As  I  said,  I  do  not  object  to  proper  advertisement  at 
all.  The  kiosk  is  a  form  of  advertisement,  and  that  form  of 
advertisement  exists  all  over  Europe.  Advertising  of  a 
proper  sort  done  in  a  decent  fashion  is  perfectly  legitimate, 
but  the  seizing  of  the  whole  of  the  United  States,  and  dedi- 
cating it  to  the  use  of  a  gang  of,  as  I  say,  barbarians  and 
vandals  is  a  crime  no  other  country  would  permit. 

MUSEUMS  AND  BILLBOARDS 

A  nation  which  will  stand  for  it,  and  people  who  will 
take  that  sort  of  stuff  seriously  are  beyond  belief.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  effect  of  the  Museum  on  the 
child,  but  for  every  child  who  is  bribed  to  come  into  a 
Museum  and  look  at  pictures  it  doesn't  understand,  and 
cares  mighty  little  about,  unless  it  is  really  rightly  taught 
to  do  so,  there  are  one  hundred  thousand  children  who  see 
these  abominations  all  day  and  every  day!  It  is  on  this 
sort  of  thing  that  the  taste  and  the  culture  of  the  American 
public  is  being  formed.  I  heard  the  other  day  that  the 
question  was  asked  of  a  number  of  children  brought  into  a 
museum,  what  they  thought  of  it.  They  said  they  didn't 
like  the  pictures,  because  they  weren't  like  "Bringing  Up 
Father,"  "Mutt  and  Jeff,"  and  the  "Gumps."  That  is 
exactly  the  child's  idea;  that  is  what  the  average  American 
child's  idea  of  art  is  today.  And  the  children  didn't  want 
to  read  books,  because  they  didn't  have  to  read  the  movies. 
Those  are  the  aims  and  ambitions,  and  the  ideals  of  infant 
America. 

I  do  think  and  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  is  almost  time 
some  museum  directors  went  a  little  bit  outside  of  the  doors 
of  their  own  museum;  and  although  we  have  heard  the 
effect  that  the  museum  had  on  twenty  thousand  school-chil- 
dren of  Toledo  who  visited  it,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
the  other  two  hundred  thousand  are  doing  who  have  never 
been  in  it  or  heard  of  it. 

It  may  be  said  that  billboards  have  no  real  effect  on  the 
cultured  classes.  A  graduate,  I  believe,  of  Bryn  Mawr 
College,  in  order  to  get  money  for  the  Bryn  Mawr  College 
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Drive,  in  cap  and  gown,  made  friends  in  some  way,  prob- 
ably through  a  bill-posting  man,  with  the  Philadelphia  city 
authorities.  She  entered  Independence  Hall,  our  most 
sacred  shrine.  She  brought  along  with  her  a  photographer ; 
she  got  the  better  of  the  editor,  proprietor,  and  publisher 
of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger,  and  her  picture,  sticking  bills 
on  the  base  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  was  printed  in  an  issue  of 
the  newspaper.  That  shows  the  effect  on  the  cultured  classes 
of  the  bill-poster.  I  had  been  asked  in  the  meantime  to  de- 
liver a  lecture  before  the  Art  Club  of  Bryn  Mawr,  and 
before  I  did  it,  this  came  out.  I  wrote  to  Miss  Helen  Taft, 
the  acting  President  of  the  College,  and  said  I  should  not 
put  my  foot  inside  of  Bryn  Mawr  College  unless  that  per- 
son, if  a  pupil,  was  publicly  reproved,  or  if  a  graduate,  her 
degree  taken  from  her.  I  have  had  no  answer  from  Miss 
Helen  Taft.  The  approach  to  Princeton  is  fouled  in  the 
same  fashion. 

HOW    TO    STOP    THE    BILLBOARD    DEBAUCHERY 

You  may  say  that  I  have  only  been  destroying  the  bill- 
boards. I  hope  I  have.  I  hope  I  have  made  it  plain  that 
that  is  exactly  what  we  have  got  to  do  to  stop  this  curse,  this 
debauchery,  this  debasing  and  defaming,  and  ruination  of 
the  beauty  of  our  country.  The  advertisers  may  defeat 
their  own  ends  for  they  do  not  encourage  the  public  that 
cares  to  purchase  articles  advertised  on  billboards  that  de- 
stroy the  beauty  of  this  country. 

But  we  have  got  to  adopt  the  French  system.  We  can't 
do  this  all  at  once,  although  we  can  commence  this  refusal 
to  buy  of  advertisers  today.  We  have  got  to  get  the  French 
law  adopted  here.  Every  advertisement  in  France  is  taxed ; 
and,  as  I  have  said,  here  there  is  no  tax  on  any  of  these 
billboard  monstrosities.  And  that  tax  in  France  increases 
by  the  square  inch  or  meter,  and  it  increases  at  such  a  rate 
that  nobody  can  afford  to  put  billboards  up. 

Another  detail  is  that  a  day  or  two  after,  I  am  informed 
— I  may  not  be  right  as  to  the  dates — of  the  signing  of  the 
Armistice,  Messrs  Cusack  &  Comany  sent  over  crews  of 
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billboard  men  to  capture  France.  They  haven't  captured 
France  yet. 

And  I  have  been  asked  if  I  prefer  empty  lots  decorated 
with  rubbish,  to  those  decorated  with  billboards — I  would 
only  say  both  should  be  suppressed — and  would  be  if  this 
country  were  governed  and  not  the  prey  of  any  one  who  has 
a  scheme  for  making  money  out  of  it.  A  resolution  was 
passed  at  the  recent  Convention  of  Women's  Clubs  con- 
demning billboards,  and  advocating  legal  measures  for  their 
removal. 

But  the  important  thing  that  I  wish  to  bring  out  is 
this:  The  time  has  now  come  for  this  country  not  to  funk 
the  subject  of  most  importance,  the  most  vital  one,  which 
would  control  the  whole  thing — the  creation  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  Art — but  to  go  to  work  and  send  a  strong  petition 
to  the  Government,  and  a  strong  demand  that  such  a  de- 
partment of  Art  be  created  at  once.  And  if  we  do  that,  we 
shall  get  Government  support  of  Art,  and  we  shall  get  rid 
of  the  billboards. 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE 

ON  TRIAL 

By  W.  P.  G.  Harding 

[Governor  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board.] 

THE  Federal  Reserve  System  is  now  passing  through  a 
crucial  stage  of  its  existence.  Despite  the  publicity 
which  has  always  been  given  to  its  operations  from 
the  beginning  and  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  ex- 
plain the  principles  and  objects  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act,  there  is  still  a  wide-spread  misunderstanding  of  the 
functions,  policies,  powers,  and  limitations  of  the  Federal 

The  fundamental  objects  in  establishing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  were  "to  furnish  an  elastic  currency,  to 
afford  means  of  rediscounting  commercial  paper,  and  to 
establish  a  more  effective  supervision  of  banking  in  the 
United  States."  The  experience  of  the  past  four  years  has 
demonstrated  the  expansive  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  but  an  elastic  system  of  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
credit  and  note  issue  implies  capacity  to  control  and  power 
to  curtail  as  well  as  to  expand.  The  ability  of  the  System 
to  check  undue  expansion  and  to  induce  normal  and 
healthy  liquidation  is  still  on  trial. 

The  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  law  and  of  its 
various  amendments  and  the  operation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  have  brought  about  changes  in  our  banking 
structure  hardly  less  marked  than  the  economic  changes 
that  have  been  caused  by  the  World  War.  Cash  in  vault 
and  balances  with  banks  other  than  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  no  longer  count  as  lawful  reserve  for  the  member 
banks  of  the  Federal   Reserve  System: — their  entire   re- 
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serve  must  now  be  carried  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
The  lending  power  of  the  member  banks  has  been  greatly 
increased  because  of  the  substantial  reduction,  in  more 
than  50  per  cent,  in  the  reserve  they  are  required  to  carry 
and  because  of  the  phenomenal  growth  in  their  deposits, 
without  taking  into  account  the  greatly  extended  redis- 
count facilities  afforded  them  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  and  the  power  given  them  in  the  Federal  Reserve 
Act  to  lend  their  credit  by  accepting  drafts  drawn  upon 
them  in  domestic  transactions  involving  the  shipment  of 
goods  and  in  transactions  growing  out  of  importations 
and  exportations.  No  one  has  denied  that  our  old  banking 
system,  with  the  rigidity  of  its  currency  and  with  the  limi- 
tations upon  its  rediscount  facilities,  would  have  collapsed 
under  the  strain  which  would  have  been  imposed  upon  it 
by  war  conditions.  Even  had  there  been  no  war,  the  old 
system  would  have  been  unable  to  respond  to  the  business 
requirements  of  the  present  day. 

A  GOLD  RESERVE  ESSENTIAL 

The  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  as  the  custodians  of  the 
ultimate  banking  reserves  of  the  country,  as  the  mainstay 
of  the  acceptance  market,  as  the  agencies  of  last  resort  in 
the  matter  of  rediscounts,  and  as  the  media  through  which 
so  large  and  important  a  part  of  the  currency  is  issued, 
must  always  be  kept  in  an  absolutely  sound  and  strong  po- 
sition. Their  strength  must  be  measured  by  the  liquidity 
and  intrinsic  value  of  their  invested  assets,  which  include 
rediscounts  for  member  banks,  as  well  as  by  the  proportion 
of  gold  and  lawful  money  to  their  liabilities.  A  gold  re- 
serve is  essential  to  a  sound  financial  system.  This  per- 
centage of  reserve  ought  normally  to  be  considerably 
higher  than  the  minimum  required  by  law,  in  order  to 
provide  ample  margin  for  meeting  unusually  large  seasonal 
requirements  and  unexpected  emergencies,  but  even  though 
the  reserve  should  fall  temporarily  below  legal  require- 
ments, there  would  be  no  occasion  for  uneasiness  provided 
the  assets  of  the  banks  are  of  the  self-liquidating  charac- 
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ter  which  would  admit  of  the  restoration  of  the  reserve 
within  a  reasonable  time.  It  would  be  folly  to  inflict 
serious  injury  upon  agriculture,  commerce,  and  industry 
merely  for  the  sake  of  maintaining  an  arbitrary  minimum 
reserve,  but  it  would  be  still  more  consummate  folly  to 
treat  a  low  reserve  position,  brought  about  by  an  emer- 
gency, as  a  normal  base  from  which  future  emergencies 
are  to  be  met. 

The  average  reserve  now  required  of  all  national  banks 
is  about  8  per  cent  of  their  net  deposits.  As  this  reserve 
must  be  carried  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  it  will 
amount  to  8  per  cent  in  terms  of  gold  and  lawful  money, 
only  when  the  reserve  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  is  ioo 
per  cent  of  its  liabilities,  and  it  is  reduced,  pari  passu,  as 
the  reserve  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  declines. 

The  law  fixes  the  minimum  reserve  to  be  carried  by 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  against  their  note  issues  at  40  per 
cent,  and  against  their  member  banks'  deposits  at  35  per 
cent.  It  permits  temporary  suspension  by  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  of  these  minimum  reserves  under  certain  grad- 
uated penalties,  but  in  order  to  illustrate  the  danger  of  re- 
garding the  legal  minimum  as  the  normal  base  from  which 
to  operate,  I  should  like  you  to  consider  what  would  be  the 
outcome  if  we  had  to  meet  another  emergency  such  as  war, 
with  Federal  Reserve  Bank  reserves  at  their  present  level. 
When  a  state  of  war  was  declared  on  April  6,  1917,  the  com- 
bined reserves  against  deposits  and  note  issues  of  all  Federal 
Reserve  Banks  averaged  84.7  per  cent.  Due  to  this  con- 
dition the  United  States  was  able  to  meet  all  financial  obli- 
gations incurred  without  any  impairment  of  its  own  ability 
or  of  that  of  the  banks  to  redeem  currency  in  gold,  thus 
preserving  the  parity  of  all  forms  of  money  in  circulation. 
This  was  an  achievement  impossible  of  accomplishment 
during  the  Civil  War,  when  current  prices  were  quoted  in 
terms  of  irredeemable  paper  money,  which  was  not  brought 
back  to  a  parity  with  gold  until  fourteen  years  after  the 
close  of  the  war. 

Early  in  January,  1919,  shortly  after  the  Armistice,  the 
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combined  reserves  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  was  51.3 
per  cent,  showing  a  diminution  of  33.4  per  cent  from  the 
date  of  our  country's  entry  into  the  war.  The  gold  embargo 
was  removed  in  June,  1919,  when  large  amounts  of  gold 
held  for  foreign  account  were  released.  Even  after  this 
the  reserves  stood  at  51  per  cent  on  September  26th,  after 
which  date  they  showed  a  steady  and  continuous  decline  to 
44.8  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

EXTRAVAGANCE   AND   ABUSE   OF   CREDIT 

During  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  1919,  tendencies 
towards  unrestrained  extravagance  and  abuse  of  credit 
were  manifest  all  over  the  country.  It  became  evident 
that  the  rediscount  facilities  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks 
were  being  used  too  freely  and  that  unless  corrective  meas- 
ures were  applied  the  situation  would  become  exceedingly 
dangerous.  The  rediscount  rates  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  were  much  below  the  market  rates  for  money,  thus 
affording  member  banks  an  opportunity  for  profit  in  their 
rediscount  transactions,  and  making  it  exceedingly  difficult 
to  keep  in  check  borrowing  demands  made  upon  them. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Banks,  while  recognizing  the  necessity  of  holding  these 
dangerous  tendencies  in  check  by  means  of  a  reasonable 
and  effective  control  of  credit  in  order  that  its  flow  might  be 
once  more  regulated  and  related  to  the  economic  welfare  of 
the  country  and  the  needs  of  its  producing  industries,  were 
reluctant  to  take  any  percipitate  action.  It  was  realized 
that  productive  industries  are  profoundly  affected  by 
credit  conditions,  that  modern  business  is  done  on  credit 
and  that  the  mood  and  temper  of  the  business  community 
are  deeply  affected  by  the  state  of  credit  and  may  be  easily 
disturbed  by  ill-considered  or  hasty  action.  The  test  of 
the  functioning  of  a  credit  system  must  be  found  in  what 
it  does  to  promote  the  production  and  distribution  of 
goods.  It  is  well  understood  that  too  rapid  or  too  drastic 
deflation  would  defeat  the  very  purpose  of  a  well  regulated 
credit  system  by  its  unsettling  effect  upon  productive  indus- 
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try.  On  the  other  hand,  over  production  at  high  cost  on 
expanded  credit  would  be  a  grave  menace.  The  Federal 
Reserve  authorities  recognized  the  importance  of  avoiding 
extremes  and  their  energies  were  therefore  directed  more 
particularly  to  the  prevention  of  further  expansion  for 
non-essential  purposes  and  to  the  gradual  and  orderly  liqui- 
dation of  non-essential  loans.  The  predominant  idea  was 
not  necessarily  to  reduce  the  loan  accounts  of  the  banks 
of  the  country  but  to  bring  about  such  a  readjustment 
in  them  as  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  restoration  of  a  proper 
balance  between  the  volume  of  credit  and  the  volume  of  con- 
crete things,  which  credit  helps  to  produce  and  which  are 
the  normal  basis  of  credit.  The  Board  believes  that  this 
equilibrium  can  be  restored  only  by  speeding  up  the  pro- 
cesses of  production,  by  the  orderly  distribution  of  goods, 
by  the  avoidance  of  excessive  consumption  and  by  the  in- 
creased accumulation  of  savings. 

OUR  CREDIT  SITUATION  NOT  ALARMING 

On  several  occasions,  before  changes  were  made  in  the 
discount  rates  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  brought  these  matters  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  with  a  view  of  testing  thoroughly  the  theory 
that  the  credit  situation  could  be  controlled  without  ad- 
vancing the  discount  rates  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks. 
But  because  of  the  exhaustion  of  capital  throughout  the 
world  and  of  the  universal  demand  for  credit,  it  soon 
developed  that  this  was  impossible.  Rates  were  advanced 
slightly  during  November,  1919  and  again  on  January  23, 
1920,  approximately  to  their  present  level.  The  rates  es- 
tablished, however,  were  still  considerably  lower  than  cur- 
rent market  rates.  It  became  evident  early  in  the  spring 
that  no  reduction  in  the  total  volume  of  loans  was  taking 
place,  and  that  unless  a  more  discriminating  judgment 
was  used  by  member  banks  in  granting  accommodations, 
the  country  would  be  confronted  with  a  real  crisis  during 
the  crop  moving  period,  into  which  we  have  now  entered. 

At  a  conference  held  last  May  between  members  of  the 
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Federal  Reserve  Board,  members  of  the  Federal  Advisory 
Council  and  the  Class  "A,"  or  banker,  directors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Banks,  there  was  an  exhaustive  discussion 
of  the  banking  and  financial  situation.  In  presenting  to 
the  conference  an  outline  of  the  Board's  views,  I  pointed 
out  that  since  June  30,  1914,  there  had  been  an  expansion 
of  banking  credit  in  the  United  States,  properly  attribu- 
table to  the  war,  of  $11,000,000,000,  and  that  during  the 
same  period  there  had  been  an  increase  in  the  volume  of 
money  in  actual  circulation  of  about  $1,900,000,000.  When 
it  is  considered  that  our  Government  during  a  period  of 
three  years  floated  $26,000,000,000  of  securities  to  meet 
war  requirements,  the  credit  expansion  which  had  taken 
place  could  not  be  regarded  as  excessive  or  alarming  when 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  war  necessity.  Attention 
was  called  however  to  the  continued  expansion  which  had 
taken  place  since  the  flotation  of  the  Victory  Loan  in 
May,  1919,  in  the  face  of  a  decreased  production  of  essen- 
tials. 

THE  BOARD'S  VIEWPOINT 

In  order  that  the  Board's  viewpoint  of  some  of  our 
major  problems  last  May  may  be  understood,  I  shall  quote 
from  the  statement  presented  to  the  conference : 

"It  is  this  tendency  of  production  to  decline,  particularly  in  some 
essential  lines,  which  constitutes  a  very  unsatisfactory  element  in  the 
present  outlook.  It  is  evident  that  the  country  cannot  continue  to  advance 
prices  and  wages,  to  curtail  production,  to  expand  credits  and  to  attempt  to 
enrich  itself  by  non-productive  operations  and  transactions  without  foster- 
ing discontent  and  radicalism,  and  that  such  a  course,  if  persisted  in,  will 
eventually  bring  on  a  real  crisis. 

"The  fact  must  be  recognized  that  however  desirable  on  general  prin- 
ciples continued  expansion  of  trade  and  industry  may  be,  such  develop- 
ments must  accommodate  themselves  to  the  actual  supply  of  capital  and 
credit  available.  Every  effort  should  be  made  to  stimulate  necessary  pro- 
duction, and  to  avoid  waste.  War  waste  and  war  financing  result  in- 
evitably in  diminished  supplies  of  goods  and  increased  volume  of  credits. 

"Our  problem,  therefore,  is  to  check  further  expansion  and  to  bring 
about  a  normal  and  healthy  liquidation  without  curtailing  essential  pro- 
duction and  without  shock  to  industry,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  without  any 
disturbance  to  legitimate  commerce  and  business. 

"Regardless  of  the  extent  of  its  legal  powers,  it  would  be  a  most  diffi- 
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cult  task  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  attempt  by  general  rule  of 
country-wide  application  to  distinguish  between  'essential'  and  'non-essential' 
loans.  During  the  war  there  was  a  broad  underlying  principle  that 
essentials  must  be  'necessary  or  contributory  to  the  conduct  of  the  war,' 
but  notwithstanding  the  sharp  outline  of  this  principle  much  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  the  various  war  boards  in  defining  essentials  and  non-essen- 
tials. It  would  be  all  the  more  difficult  for  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
to  make  such  a  general  definition  now  when  there  is  no  longer  that  purpose 
as  a  guide.     .     .     . 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  which 
requires  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  to  make  any  investmnt  or  to  rediscount 
any  particular  paper  or  class  of  paper.  The  directors  of  a  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  are,  however,  required  by  law  to  administer  its  affairs  'fairly 
and  impartially  and  without  discrimination  in  favor  of  or  against  any 
member  bank,'  and  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  and  the  orders  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  to  extend  'to  each  member  bank  such  discounts, 
advancements  and  accommodations  as  may  be  safely  and  reasonably  made 
with  due  regard  for  the  claims  and  demands  of  other  member  banks.' 
Thus  the  directors  of  a  Federal  Reserve  Bank  have  the  power  to  limit 
the  volume  and  character  of  loans  which  in  their  judgment  may  be  safely 
and  reasonably  made  to  any  member  bank. 

"It  is  the  view  of  the  Board,  however,  that  while  Federal  Reserve 
Banks  might  properly  undertake  in  their  transactions  with  member  banks 
to  discriminate  between  essential  and  non-essential  loans,  nevertheless  that 
discrimination  could  much  better  be  made  at  the  source  by  the  member 
banks  themselves. 

"It  is  true  that  under  existing  conditions  the  volume  of  credit  required 
in  any  transaction  is  much  greater  than  was  the  case  in  pre-war  times,  but 
it  is  also  true  that  the  resources  of  the  member  and  non-member  banks 
would  be  ample  to  take  care  of  the  essential  business  of  the  country  and  to 
a  large  extent  of  non-essentials  as  well  if  there  were  a  freer  flow  of  goods 
and  credit.  If  'frozen  loans'  were  liquefied,  and  if  commodities  which  are 
held  back  either  for  speculative  purposes  or  because  of  lack  of  transporta- 
tion facilities  should  go  to  the  markets,  and  if  large  stocks  of  merchandise 
should  be  reduced,  the  resultant  release  of  credit  would  have  a  most 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  general  situation.  In  the  meantime  everything 
must  be  done  to  expedite  the  release  of  these  credits  and  to  restrict  non- 
essential credits  in  future. 

"While  the  problem  of  credit  regulation  and  control  is  national  and 
even  international  in  its  scope,  yet  in  the  last  analysis  it  is  merely  an  ag- 
gregation of  individual  problems,  and  the  proper  working  out  of  the  situa- 
tion must  depend  upon  the  public  and  upon  the  banks  which  deal  with  the 
public.  The  public  should  realize  the  necessity  of  economy  in  expendi- 
tures and  in  consequent  demands  for  banking  credit.  The  banks  them- 
selves are  best  able  to  impress  the  importance  of  this  policy  upon  the 
public,  and  both  must  do  their  part  in  accelerating  the  processes  of  pro- 
duction and  distribution  and  in  restricting  waste  and  extravagance." 

BOARD'S  POLICIES  APPROVED 

The  policies  outlined  by  the  Board  have,  generally 
speaking,  met  with   the   approval   of   solid   banking  and 
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business  sentiment,  and  there  has  been  since  last  spring  a 
marked  improvement  in  the  credit  situation.  This  is  due 
to  the  better  character  and  greater  liquidity  of  bank  credits 
rather  than  to  any  actual  decrease  in  the  volume  of  credit. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  expansion  in  loans  and  currency 
during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  greater  than  for 
any  like  period  in  the  history  of  the  country  with  the  single 
exception  of  the  period  between  September,  1917  and 
September,  1918,  when  we  were  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 

It  is  known  that  as  a  direct  result  of  the  discount  policy 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  there  has  been  a  very  large 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  speculative  and  non-essential 
loans,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  increase  in  the  loan  ac- 
count of  these  reporting  member  banks  has  been  due 
largely  to  a  response  to  legitimate  agricultural,  commercial 
and  industrial  requirements. 

The  rapid  expansion  in  loans  which  is  just  now  taking 
place  is  due,  undoubtedly,  to  crop  moving  requirements. 

With  the  exception  of  New  York  all  of  the  borrowing 
Federal  Reserve  Banks  are  located  in  agricultural  sections. 
The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  is  the  greatest 
single  supporter  of  the  acceptance  market  and  it  is  known 
that  member  banks  in  New  York  City  are  lending  heavily 
just  now  to  country  banks  in  the  farming  sections.  Con- 
sequently it  is  not  overstating  the  case  to  say  that  all  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  inter-bank  borrowing  is  for  crop 
moving  purposes. 

Speaking  for  myself  personally,  I  desire  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  gradual  and  orderly 
methods  of  marketing  our  great  agricultural  staples. 
Agriculture  is  the  most  important  of  all  industries,  for 
upon  its  fruits  depend  the  lives  of  those  engaged  in  all 
other  industries.  The  farmer  is  a  great  consumer  of 
manufactured  products  and  anything  that  affects  his  buy- 
ing power  is  soon  reflected  in  the  business  of  the  merchant 
and  the  manufacturer.  While  the  individual  farmer  may 
be  just  as  well  off  with  small  production  and  high  prices, 
the  mass  of  the  population  is  far  better  off  with  full  pro- 
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duction  and  moderate  prices.  But  farming  as  a  business 
must  be  remunerative  or  production  will  languish.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  that  the  efforts  of  the  farmer  be  sup- 
ported and  stimulated,  that  he  be  aided  in  preserving  the 
full  measure  of  his  harvest  and  that  he  be  afforded  an 
opportunity  of  marketing  his  products  on  terms  sufficiently 
profitable  to  warrant  his  staying  in  the  business  of  farming. 

OUR  CROPS   MUST   BE   MARKETED   PROPERLY 

Great  staple  crops,  the  production  of  which  extends 
over  a  period  of  several  months,  must  meet  the  require- 
ments of  consumption  for  a  full  year  and  in  order  to  pre- 
vent possibility  of  shortage  it  is  desirable  that  there  be  a 
reasonable  surplus  held  over  from  one  crop  pending  the 
marketing  of  the  next.  The  gradual  and  orderly  market- 
ing of  our  great  staple  crops  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of 
importance  both  to  producer  and  consumers.  The  dump- 
ing upon  the  market  within  a  short  period  of  time  of  a 
large  part  of  a  crop,  consumption  of  which  extends 
throughout  the  year,  means  not  only  a  loss  to  the  pro- 
ducers, often  to  those  who  can  least  afford  it,  but  involves 
also  a  great  strain  upon  our  transportation  facilities  and 
upon  the  banks  in  providing  the  funds  necessary  for  large 
purchases  in  advance  of  actual  requirements  for  consump- 
tion. Dumping  of  farm  products  promotes  speculation 
and  usually  results  in  higher  prices  to  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer. Farm  products,  however,  should  not  be  hoarded 
or  held  back  from  the  market  by  use  of  credit  merely  in 
the  hope  of  forcing  prices  up  to  an  artificial  level.  It  is 
estimated  by  some  that  the  value  of  this  year's  staple  crops 
will  be  around  $22,000,000,000,  and  it  is  manifestly  im- 
possible for  any  banking  system  to  provide  funds  to  with- 
hold these  staples  entirely  from  the  market.  What  is 
needed  is  an  open  market  in  which  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  is  given  free  play  and  in  which  buyer  and  seller 
may  meet  on  equal  terms. 
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A  WORLD-WIDE  DEMAND  FOR  CREDIT 

There  is  a  world  wide  demand  for  credit.  There  are 
nearly  $25,000,000,000  of  Liberty  Bonds,  Victory  Notes 
and  Treasury  Certificates  outstanding.  Promissory  notes 
secured  by  any  of  these  bonds  or  notes  of  the  United  States 
are  eligible  for  discount  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks.  A 
low  rate  of  discount  at  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  would 
attract  heavy  offerings  of  paper  secured  by  these  obliga- 
tions, the  proceeds  of  which  could  be  used  for  any  purpose 
and  the  result  would  be  that  pressure  on  member  banks  for 
loans  of  this  character  would  be  greatly  increased,  and  the 
lending  power  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Banks  absorbed  by 
non-liquid  loans  in  a  very  short  time.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  would  then  lose  their  ability  to  accommodate 
commerce  and  business. 

Interest  rates  are,  in  the  last  analysis,  governed  by  the 
time  honored  law  of  supply  and  demand.  As  the  demand 
for  credit  becomes  less  acute  and  as  the  supply  of  loanable 
funds  increases,  interest  rates  will  fall.  Do  not  understand 
me,  however,  as  attempting  to  justify  any  effort  to  keep 
the  general  level  or  rates  above  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
discount  rates,  for  when  our  banking  system  reaches  the 
point  where  it  can  function  normally  the  Federal  Reserve 
discount  rates  ought  always  to  be  somewhat  higher  than 
the  current  market  rates. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  is  still  confronted  with  conditions  more  or  less 
abnormal,  but  we  have  passed  through  the  period  of  exhil- 
aration or  intoxication  which  characterized  American 
business  activities  several  months  ago,  and  notwithstanding 
the  gloomy  predictions  which  were  frequently  made  at 
that  time  the  transition  to  a  more  normal  basis  is  proceed- 
ing quietly  and  without  alarming  features.  Credit  which 
is  required  for  seasonal  needs  is  being  granted,  and  busi- 
ness generally  is  looking  forward  to  a  Fall  and  Winter  of 
at  least  average  activity.  Sentiment  is  being  helped  by 
the  bountiful  harvests,  by  the  better  outlook  for  the  rail- 
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roads  and  by  the  knowledge  that  many  highly  essential 
developments  which  have  been  long  deferred  by  force  of 
circumstances,  such  as  enlargement  of  our  transportation 
facilities  and  additions  to  housing  accommodations 
throughout  the  country,  must  soon  be  undertaken.  A 
broad  demand,  which  will  probably  extend  over  a  period 
of  years,  is  opening  up  for  the  products  of  our  basic 
industries,  and  if  in  the  readjustments  ahead  of  us,  any 
lines  of  business  should  prove  to  be  overdone,  there  is 
every  assurance  that  any  surplus  of  brains  and  energy  now 
engaged  in  such  lines  can  be  readily  utilized  in  other  fields 
of  activity. 

We  have  problems  confronting  us  and  we  shall  always 
have  them:  but,  as  always  in  the  past,  we  can  cope  with 
them  successfully  if  we  approach  them  with  a  spirit  of 
confidence  and  selfreliance  tempered  with  common  sense. 


OUR  VANISHING  COAL 
AND  OIL 

By  Edward  G.  Acheson,  Sc.  D. 

[Past  President,  American  Electrochemical  Society  ] 

OF  THE  many  natural  resources  that  enter  into  our 
private  and  national  lives,  those  that  are  essential  to 
the  production  of  mechanical  power  are,  perhaps,  the 
most  valuable.  The  standing  of  a  nation  may  be  measured 
by  the  amount  and  availability  of  power-producing  resour- 
ces possessed  by  it.  The  present  commanding  position  of 
Great  Britain  is  largely  due  to  its  coal  resources. 

Our  country  was  liberally  supplied  with  both  exhaus- 
tible and  inexhaustible  natural  resources  available  for  pro- 
ducing power,  but  we  have  been  using  and  exploiting  the 
exhaustible  ones  in  a  wasteful,  reckless  manner  and  the  time 
has  now  arrived  when  our  national  sufficiency  requires  that 
we  think  seriously  of  this  matter  and  take  stock  of  our  re- 
maining supplies.  Dr.  George  Otis  Smith,  Director  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  recently  made  this  state- 
ment: "And  even  though  the  United  States  may  today  be 
the  largest  oil  producer,  and  though  it  consumes  nearly  75% 
of  the  world's  output  of  oil,  it  is  not  a  minute  too  early  to 
take  counsel  with  ourselves  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
American  geologists,  engineers,  capitalists  and  legislators 
to  the  need  of  an  oil  supply  for  the  future." 

For  many  years  we  have  been  the  great  petroleum  pro- 
ducer. The  world  could  not  have  progressed  as  it  has  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  years  had  it  not  been  supplied  with  Amer- 
ican petroleum.  At  home  these  oils  have  enabled  us  to  de- 
velop agriculturally,  industrially  and  in  many  other  ways 
in  a  marvelous  manner.     Let  us  now  awaken  to  the  fact 
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that  unless  something  revolutionary  occurs,  all  this  will  be 
changed. 

Sir  E.  Mackey  Edgar,  an  English  authority,  recently 
made  this  statement:  "In  ten  years'  time  America  will  be 
forced  to  buy  annually  from  Great  Britian  500  million 
barrels  of  oil."  This  is  a  most  startling  prediction,  and,  if 
it  be  fulfilled,  might  spell  disaster  to  many  of  our  inter- 
ests— hence  we  must  examine  the  facts  and  see  if  it  is  likely 
to  occur. 

OUR  PETROLEUM  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND 

In  my  own  efforts  to  do  this,  I  have  gone  over  the  figures 
showing  the  petroleum  marketed  during  the  last  forty  years 
and  have  found,  in  round  numbers,  as  follows:  in  1878  the 
consumption  of  petroleum  was  15  million  barrels;  in  1898 
it  was  55  million  and  in  1918  it  was  350  million  barrels. 
From  these  statistics  we  learn  that  the  consumption  during 
the  twenty  years,  from  1878  to  1898,  increased  266  per  cent 
and  that  during  the  next  twenty  years  the  increase  was  536 
per  cent  and  if  we  assume  the  increase  continues  for  the  next 
ten  years  at  the  same  rate  as  it  occurred  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  it  will  have  increased  268  per  cent  over  the 
figures  for  1918  by  the  year  1928,  which  would  make  the 
consumption  no  less  than  938  million  barrels.  It  may  be 
said  this  amount  will  not  be  required  in  the  United  States 
as  foreign  countries  will  be  producing  their  own  oils;  but 
it  is  quite  certain  that  the  increased  use  of  petroleum  as  a 
substitute  for  coal  in  producing  power  for  vessels  and  manu- 
facturing plants  will  fully  make  up  and  more  than  make 
up  for  the  lost  foreign  trade. 

We  shall  not  be  able  to  meet  these  demands  with  nat- 
ural petroleum  taken  from  the  ground  within  the  confines 
of  the  United  States,  for  even  now  we  are  importing  large 
amounts  of  oil  from  Mexico.  If  we  should  buy  all  this 
oil  from  Great  Britain,  that  Sir  E.  M.  Edgar  speaks  of,  it 
would  cost  us  sums  that  would  be  expressed  in  billions  of 
dollars,  and  we  should  very  quickly  lose  all  we  have  gained 
by  exploiting  our  own  petroleum.     It  should  seem  that  Sir 
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E.  M.  Edgar's  prediction  would  come  true  unless  we  do 
some  things  we  are  not  now  doing. 

There  are  possible  ways  of  avoiding  this  calamity.  The 
immense  oil  shale  deposits  in  our  Western  States  form  a 
source  of  supply  of  petroleum,  but  unfortunately,  there  are 
great  difficulties  to  overcome  in  their  utilization.  A  ton 
of  shale  would  yield  approximately  one  barrel  of  oil,  hence 
938  million  barrels  of  oil  per  year  would  require  the  work- 
ing up  of  938  million  tons  of  shale  each  year,  and  this  is 
well  nigh  twice  the  amount  of  coal  mined  in  the  United 
States  in  one  year.  All  this  shale  would  have  to  be  retorted 
to  distill  off  the  oil,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  this  possible, 
and  certainly  it  is  not  possible  within  the  ten  years,  and 
probably  not  in  twenty.  We  have  not  the  man  power  to  do 
it  with,  and  in  the  meantime  we  are  rapidly  approaching 
the  exhaustion  of  our  natural  petroleum. 

SITUATION  VERY  SERIOUS 

Certainly  this  whole  situation  has  a  serious  aspect,  but  I 
think  we  can  find  a  favorable  solution.  Petroleum  is  a 
compound  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  about  the  proportion 
of  eighty  parts  carbon  to  twenty  parts  hydrogen.  The  car- 
bon and  hydrogen  in  this  shale  as  mined  from  the  earth  have 
not  yet  united  to  make  petroleum,  but  the  simple  act  of 
heating  the  shale  causes  them  to  combine  and  form  petro- 
leum which  can  be  distilled  off  It  would  be  belittling  man's 
mental  power  to  assume  he  cannot  learn  how  the  carbon 
and  hydrogen  are  associated  in  the  shale  rock  and  be  able 
artificially  to  produce  this  combination  in  such  quantities 
as  he  desires.  Carbon  and  hydrogen  are  elementary  sub- 
stances to  be  had,  the  carbon  from  our  coal,  even  of  the 
lowest  grade,  and  the  hydrogen  from  water,  and  we  may 
consider  them  inexhaustible.  This  problem  can,  and  un- 
doubtedly will,  be  solved  by  some  one  of  our  15,000  or  more 
chemists,  but  it  is,  in  fact,  a  national  problem,  and  could 
come  under  Government  supervision.  It  would  well  jus- 
tify the  offering  and  payment  of  a  handsome  reward  for 
its  early  solution.     A  thorough   study  of  oil   shale   rock 
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should  show  the  way  to  the  manufacture  of  petroleum,  and 
I  have  been  advised  by  Dr.  Victor  Alderson,  President  of 
the  Colorado  School  of  Mines,  that  he  would  be  pleased 
to  furnish  samples  of  oil  shale  rock  to  any  investigator  who 
would  ask  for  them. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  producing  petroleum 
artifically  would  result  in  our  having  three  sources  of  sup- 
ply, namely,  the  natural  petroleum  as  it  is  now  taken  from 
the  earth,  the  petroleum  to  be  obtained  from  the  oil  shale 
desposits  in  the  West  and  the  synthetic  or  artificial  produc- 
tion, and  all  of  these  would  be  within  our  own  country,  a 
condition  much  to  be  desired.  These  three  sources  of  sup- 
ply could  be  made  to  meet  our  future  requirements. 

OUR  WASTE  OF  COAL 

Let  us  now  consider  the  conservation  of  our  coal  re- 
sources. There  are  very  few  of  the  conditions  or  acts  per- 
taining to  our  present  way  of  living,  requiring  the  use  of 
coal,  that  could  not  be  equally  well  done  with  electricity 
generated  by  water  power.  Immense  quantities  of  coal  are 
burned  up  to  produce  steam  used  in  generating  power,  all 
of  which  could  be  equally  well  done  with  electricity.  It 
may  be  possible  it  would  cost  fully  as  much  to  pro- 
duce the  power  from  our  water  resources  as  it  now 
does  from  our  coal  resources,  but  we  would  have  the  ad- 
vantage of  conserving  our  exhaustible  coal  resources. 
However,  even  if  our  best  efforts  were  put  forth,  a  very 
long  time  would  be  required  to  develop  our  water  powers, 
and  in  the  interval  all  possible  should  be  done  to  conserve 
the  coal.  It  is  generally  understood  that  about  IS  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  coal  is  delivered  in  mechanical  power, 
the  remaining  85  per  cent  being  lost  beyond  recovery. 
Were  this  coal  made  into  coke,  and  the  carbon  of  the  coke 
united  with  hydrogen  to  form  an  oil,  we  should  have  a 
liquid  fuel  that  would  have  the  advantages  over  coal  of 
easy  handling,  less  volume,  increased  cleanliness  and,  above 
all,  a  great  decrease  in  the  amount  of  coal  consumed  for  a 
given  amount  of  power  developed. 
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Having  consumed  our  valuable  oil  or  coal  with  the  great 
losses  entailed  in  making  mechanical  power,  what  do  we  do 
with  the  power?  We  have  gone  to  all  this  expense  and 
great  labor  to  produce  the  power  with  which  to  do  certain 
work,  but  do  we  use  it  as  intended  ?  A  portion  of  it,  yes,  but 
at  least  one-half  of  it  is  lost  as  useful  power  due  to  the  fric- 
tion in  the  bearings  and  moving  parts  of  the  machines.  The 
losses  due  to  friction  in  railroad  operation  are  still  greater. 
Leonard  Archbutt,  an  English  authority,  says,  "It  has  been 
estimated  that  the  total  horsepower  of  all  the  steam  engines 
at  work  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1905  was  not  less  than 
ten  millions,  and  that  considerably  more  than  half  this  enor- 
mous amount  was  consumed  in  overcoming  friction."  This 
means  that  approximately  one-half  of  the  coal  burned  to 
produce  power  is  lost — hence  we  are  utilizing  about  one- 
half  of  the  15%  of  the  energy  of  the  coal  or  oil  we  consume 
for  power  purposes.  It  has  been  proved  in  a  number  of 
tests  that  these  losses  due  to  friction  can  be  reduced  30% 
and,  under  favorable  conditions,  this  might  be  carried  up  to 
50%.  This  remarkable  result  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
scientific  use  of  graphite.  This  graphite,  by  the  way,  is 
also  carbon,  so  here  we  have  carbon  in  one  form  conserv- 
ing carbon  in  another. 

You  may  ask  why  we  need  to  worry  about  the  future  of 
our  coal  as  we  have  untold  quantities.  True,  we  have  vast 
amounts  of  coal,  but  much  of  it  is  of  very  poor  quality  and 
the  Government  experts  warn  us  that  fifty  years  may  see  the 
exhaustion  of  the  best  grades.  These  good  grades  should 
be  conserved  for  the  making  of  coke  with  which  to  reduce 
our  iron  ores,  as  coke  suitable  for  use  in  a  blast  furnace  can 
not  be  made  from  coal  of  poor  quality. 

OUR  HOPE  LIES  IN  SYNTHETIC  WORK 

I  have  endeavored  to  thus  put  before  you  a  few  examples 
of  what  appeal  to  me  as  important  steps  in  conservation 
that  must  be  taken  if  we  wish  to  escape  dependence  upon 
others,  and  to  have  within  ourselves  resources  essential  to 
our  national  growth.     If  it  be  our  desire,  and  undoubtedly 
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it  is,  to  lead  in  the  industrial  advance  of  the  world,  we 
should  understand  this  advance  will  be  made  as  a  result  of 
the  scientific  use  of  resources  and  opportunities.  We  have 
become  great  and  wealthy  as  the  result  of  the  intelligent 
use  of  our  natural  resources,  but  our  future  will  largely  lie 
in  synthetic  work — putting  together,  building  up — not  tak- 
ing apart  or  tearing  down,  as  we  have  been  doing  with  Na- 
ture's structures  as  we  found  them  in  the  abundant  mineral 
and  other  natural  resources  of  the  country.  Those  natural 
resources  that  give  promise  of  early  exhaustion  should  be 
taken  care  of  first.  Our  scientific  men  should  devote  their 
energies  to  either  artificially  prolonging  the  lives  of  these 
resources  by  the  synthetic  production  of  more  of  them,  or 
creating  satisfactory  substitutes. 

The  possession  by  our  citizens  of  natural  resources  in 
foreign  countries  is  certainly  better  for  us  than  to  be  wholly 
dependent  upon  foreign  people.  Nevertheless,  they  might 
prove  to  be  untrustworthy  sources  of  supply  in  a  time  of 
great  need.  The  secure,  and  much  to  be  desired  way  is  to 
have  our  resources  within  ourselves,  free  from  any  external 
interference.  To  accomplish  this  it  is  necessary  that  the 
people  at  large  be  made  acquainted  with  these  facts  and  an 
enthusiasm  be  created  throughout  the  country,  and  more 
particularly  in  the  ranks  of  our  chemists,  engineers,  capital- 
ists, legislators  and  others  who  can  contribute  to  the  desired 
ends.  Let  us  hurry  and  put  to  work  our  idle  water  powers 
that  we  may  the  better  conserve  our  exhaustible  resources 
and  continue  to  hold  our  dominant  position  as  an  industrial 
people.  After  all,  the  intelligent,  scientific  use  of  our  nat- 
ural resources  should  precede  the  synthetic  production  of 
substitutes. 


THE  RELIGION  OF  AFRI- 
CAN CANNIBALS 

By  Prof.  Richard  L.  Garner 

[Director  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Recent  Expedition  to  the 

French  Congo.] 

MY  chief  hunter  or  "shoot  man,"  Donga  Njango,  be- 
longed to  the  most  incorrigible  tribe  of  cannibals  in 
the  world.  They  are  the  Pangwes  and  they  occupy 
sixty  thousand  square  miles  of  African  bush,  jungle,  and 
swamp  land.  Why  did  I  have  a  cannibal?  Because  his 
courage  was  superb.  He  feared  nothing  of  flesh  and  blood, 
man  or  the  wildest  animal  of  the  jungle.  It  was  Donga's 
boast  that  he  was  afraid  of  nothing  and  during  the  twenty- 
odd  years  that  he  worked  for  me,  I  do  not  recall  his  ever 
having  met  a  tight  situation  with  anything  but  stark  cour- 
age. 

He  came  from  a  race  of  fighting  men.  The  Pangwes  do 
not  fear  the  well-trained  soldiers  of  France  any  more  than 
they  fear  the  beasts  of  the  wilds.  Time  and  again  they 
fought  of!  the  French  Colonial  troops  and  to  my  knowledge 
these  cannibals  are  the  only  tribe  in  Africa  whom  a  Euro- 
pean nation  has  not  been  able  to  subjugate  completely. 
Some  idea  of  them  may  be  gained  from  the  way  they  used 
to  settle  disputes.  When  they  wished  to  settle  a  point  with 
their  kin  of  a  neighboring  village,  they  did  not  descend  upon 
that  village  and  wipe  it  out,  which  they  could  easily  have 
done,  calling  upon  their  great  reserves  of  numbers.  In- 
stead, they  showed  a  sense  of  fair  play,  which  contrasts  oddly 
with  the  policies  of  some  of  the  more  civilized  nations  of 
Europe.  The  Pangwes  told  the  weaker  village  to  choose 
a  number  of  fighting  men,  say  twenty.     Then  the  Pangwes 
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chose  twenty  men.  These  constituted  the  "armies"  that 
were  to  settle  the  dispute.  Both  "armies"  then  repaired  to 
an  island  in  the  river,  set  their  canoes  adrift,  completely 
cutting  themselves  off  from  any  assistance,  and  went  to  it. 

One  "army"  worked  up  from  one  end  of  the  island,  and 
the  other,  from  the  other  end.  They  hunted  each  other 
down  through  the  trees  and  fought  until  all  but  one  man 
was  killed.  The  tribe  to  which  this  sole  survivor  belonged 
was  the  victor,  and  to  it  belonged  all  the  dead  on  the  island. 
The  victorious  tribe  then  carried  off  the  dead,  friend  and  foe 
alike,  and  feasted  for  eight  to  ten  days.  The  French  did 
succeed  in  putting  a  stop  to  this  custom  of  fighting  among 
the  various  Pangwe  tribes  in  order  to  get  dead  to  eat,  but 
it  never  succeeded  in  stopping  cannibalism  among  the 
Pangwes.  The  French  merely  did  what  they  could  to  cut 
down  the  source  of  supply. 

The  cannibals  care  very  little  about  sons,  although  they 
raise  them,.  They  like  to  have  daughters  because  they  can 
sell  them.  All  of  the  daughters  of  Pangwes  are  sold  when 
they  are  quite  small  children.  The  purchaser  agrees  to  pay 
a  certain  price  for  the  girl  when  she  is  old  enough  to  marry, 
generally  putting  down  something  to  bind  the  bargain. 
Originally,  girls  of  very  good  class  among  the  Pangwes 
were  sold  for  a  "bundle"  each,  which  represents  about  $30. 
A  "bundle"  consists  of  several  pieces  of  cloth,  a  flint  lock 
gun,  three  or  four  axes,  or  big  knives,  a  keg  or  two  of 
powder,  and  some  beads  and  various  other  articles  of  trade. 
But  the  high  cost  of  living  has  made  itself  felt  among  the 
Pangwes,  and  today  among  the  cannibals  of  the  interior 
girls  are  now  sold  for  three  or  five  "bundles." 

These  cannibals  are  the  greatest  hunting  tribe  in  central 
Africa.  Elephant  hunting  is  made  much  of  with  them. 
Everybody  goes,  men,  women  and  children.  The  cannibals 
build  a  corral  along  an  elephant  trail,  leaving  an  opening 
at  each  end.  Then  they  lie  in  the  bush  and  wait.  As  soon 
as  the  elephants  enter  the  corral  the  Pangwes  shut  the  gates 
at  either  end  and,  jumping  into  the  enclosure,  kill  the  ele- 
phants with  spears  and  flint  lock  guns.     It  is  a  rule  of  the 
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tribe  that  no  one  is  allowed  to  take  away  any  meat  until 
every  elephant  has  been  killed. 

A  Pangwe  never  thinks  further  than  tomorrow;  with 
enough  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  he  is  quite  content.  His  am- 
bition is  to  have  several  wives  so  he  can  have  children  to  sell. 
With  the  money  he  buys  rum,  cloth  and  as  much  powder  for 
his  old  flint  lock  gun  as  the  French  will  let  him  have — 
which  is  little  more  than  a  pound  a  year. 

AFRICAN  NON-BELIEF  IN  A  DEITY 

Of  all  subjects  of  great  human  interest  about  which 
civilized  men  know  the  least,  perhaps,  is  that  of  the  true 
inwardness  of  heathen  institutions;  and  of  all  the  tomes  of 
modern  literature  bearing  upon  that  subject  it  is  seldom 
that  one  finds  a  chapter  that  gives  a  fair  interpretation  of 
them.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  defend  the  morality  of  pag- 
anism as  a  system  of  ethics;  but  to  point  out  the  lack  of  im- 
morality in  certain  ceremonies  which  have  been  condemned 
as  vile  superstitions  by  people  who  do  not  know  their  mean- 
ing. That  they  are  superstitious  is  not  denied;  but  it  does 
not,  of  necessity,  follow  that  they  are  vile  or  vicious.  It  is 
often  asserted  and  is  very  widely  accepted  as  true,  that  all 
races  and  tribes  of  mankind  believe  in  a  deity  of  some  sort 
and  have  some  form  of  worship;  but  the  statement  is  not 
quite  true. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  analyze  the  indigenous  in- 
stitutions of  the  cannibal  and  other  tribes  of  tropical  Africa, 
during  a  sojourn  of  some  twenty-seven  years  among  them, 
there  is  no  belief  in  anything  having  the  attributes  or  func- 
tions of  a  deity.  During  the  past  century  white  men  have 
created  a  substitute  for  a  divinity  under  the  native  com- 
pound term  Anyambie;  but  the  being  described  by  it  is  as 
vague  and  meaningless  to  the  native  mind  as  the  theory  of 
the  fourth  dimension,  and  no  native  has  sufficient  powers 
of  abstraction  to  conceive  of  spirit  as  a  thing  apart  from 
matter  nor  of  anything  else  that  his  natural  organs  of  sensa- 
tion fail  to  perceive.     His  ideals  are  purely  materialistic 
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and  the  hazy  glimpse  of  such  a  deity  as  the  white  man  de- 
scribes to  him  is  painfully  unreal  and  grotesque. 

Buiti  is  the  highest  native  conception  of  a  beneficent  be- 
ing; but  he  is  only  human,  armed  with  the  natural  agencies 
of  monda  or  "medicine,"  and  Nyakwa,  who  is  also  human, 
is  the  most  definite  conception  of  an  evil  genius;  both  of 
which  will  be  duly  explained. 

Among  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  these  pagan  tribes, 
as  they  are  called,  there  is  nothing  that  verges  upon  worship, 
homage  or  devotion  in  the  religious  sense  of  those  terms; 
nor  is  there  any  implement,  symbol  or  accessory  that  is 
alleged  to  be  or  supposed  to  be  divine  or  holy.  The  crude, 
wooden  effigies  seen  in  any  village  and  often  used  in  the 
ceremonies  are  not  idols,  as  they  are  so  often  supposed  to 
be  and  there  is  no  sentiment  of  reverence  or  sanctity  what- 
ever felt  or  manifested  toward  them.  They  are  simply 
images  of  Buiti  used  as  repositories  of  the  monda  or  "medi- 
cine" used  by  him  in  certain  ceremonies  and  incidentally 
serve  as  symbols  of  that  functionary  or  of  whatever  other 
one  they  may  be  intended  to  represent.  Their  relations  to 
paganism  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the  cross  to  Christian- 
ity, with  the  essential  difference  that  the  effigy  represents 
a  physical  and  the  cross  a  spiritual  agency,  the  former  im- 
plying faith  in  natural  and  the  latter  in  supernatural 
powers.     Buiti  is  not  a  deity  nor  his  effigy  an  idol. 

PROFOUND  BELIEF  IN  WITCHCRAFT 

Withcraft  is  the  sum  of  all  other  superstitions  of  these 
tribes  and  the  profound  belief  in  it  is  well  nigh  universal 
among  them.  That  belief,  however,  neither  involves  nor 
implies  a  belief  in  any  deity;  nor  do  the  ceremonials  that 
are  intended  to  prevent  or  counteract  it  constitute  a  form  of 
worship  any  more  than  giving  or  taking  a  dose  of  quinine 
is  an  act  of  worship.  Almost  every  rite  performed  by  the 
natives  deals  with  some  aspect  of  witchcraft  as  the  source 
to  which  almost  every  evil  is  ascribed. 

The  traditional  origin,  or  theory  of  the  origin,  of  witch- 
craft shows  that  this  ancient  and  deep-rooted  superstition 
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rests  upon  a  tangible,  physical  basis.  Of  the  traditions 
alluded  to  there  are  several  versions  that  differ  in  details 
but  agree  in  substance,  so  that  they  may  be  condensed  into 
a  single  statement  which  amounts  to  this: 

The  wise  men  of  these  tribes  have  observed  many  things 
in  nature  which  they  can't  understand  and  don't  try  to  ex- 
plain. Among  other  things  they  know  that  there  are  poi- 
sons and  that  there  are  antidotes.  They  know  that  certain 
things  which  are,  of  themselves,  harmless  may  and  some- 
times do  become  dangerous  by  combining  them.  For  ex- 
ample, the  juice  of  mbiba,  the  oil-palm,  which  may  be 
drunk  without  harm  in  any  quantity;  and,  at  another  time, 
the  bark  of  iboga,  or  bitter-stick,  may  be  eaten  with  impunity 
and  acts  as  a  mild  and  harmless  stimulant.  But  if  the  two 
are  combined  the  effect  is  always  dangerous  and  sometimes 
fatal.  They  know,  too,  that  the  odors  exhaled  by  certain 
plants  have  a  narcotic  effect  and  a  tendency  to  produce 
sleep,  while  those  of  other  plants  produce  insomnia.  They 
know  that  the  fruit  or  juice  of  some  plants  is  healthful  or 
harmless  while  that  of  others  is  baneful.  They  know  that 
the  bite  of  certain  reptiles  is  sometimes  fatal  and  they  like- 
wise know  that  there  are  remedies  that  may  render  them 
harmless.  Why  these  things  are  so  or  how  they  became  so 
the  sages  don't  pretend  to  know;  but  they  do  know  them  to 
be  facts  which  they  have  learned  chiefly  by  experience,  the 
most  convincing  of  all  teachers.  As  so  many  people  know 
these  facts  and  some  of  them  many  more,  it  is  only  natural 
to  suspect  that  bad  people  put  them  to  evil  uses. 

Herein  lie  the  secrets  of  witchcraft,  which  also  include 
knowing  where  to  find  these  and  other  dangerous  elements, 
how  to  combine  them  in  the  right  proportions  and  how  to 
use  them  to  bring  about  the  desired  results,  such  as  sickness, 
death  or  other  calamities  to  the  person  or  family  against 
whom  the  witch  may  have  a  grievance.  The  powers  of  a 
witch  are  only  limited  by  the  knowledge  of  such  secrets 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  the  required  ingredients  of  the 
monda,  as  all  mystic  "medicine"  is  called  in  the  native 
tongue. 
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Such,  in  brief,  is  witchcraft  as  interpreted  from  the 
native  point  of  view.  It  is  the  fundamental  superstition 
upon  which  are  based  practically  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  paganism,  including  their  prayers,  incantations  and  al- 
leged sacrifices  which  are  called  mpago  and  are  more  in  the 
nature  of  a  bribe  than  of  a  sacrifice. 

THE  MEDICINE  MAN  SUPREME 

On  the  other  hand,  oganga,  the  "medicine  man,"  is  sup- 
posed to  know  certain  secrets  that  prevent  or  counteract  the 
spells  that  witchcraft  is  believed  to  produce.  By  the  aid 
of  certain  kinds  of  monda  he  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  fore- 
see the  purpose  of  a  witch  or  to  diagnose  the  case  from  its 
symptoms  and  find  remedies  for  it;  and  here  is  where  Buiti 
comes  into  the  cast.  In  his  official  capacity  oganga  often 
becomes  Buiti,  but  he  is  not  a  deity  nor  does  he  pose  as  one. 
In  changing  his  title,  however,  he  changes  his  functions 
and  in  a  certain  sense  becomes  another  personality,  without 
changing  his  identity;  just  as  an  actor  may  play  Shylock  on 
one  occasion  and  play  Hamlet  on  another  without  changing 
his  identity.  In  the  capacity  of  oganga  he  takes  the  role  of 
a  medical  expert  or  advocate  or  judge;  while  in  that  of 
Buiti  he  becomes  a  prophet  or  fortune-teller.  Although 
the  ceremony  of  Buiti  is  interspersed  with  many  frivolous 
and  irrelevant  details,  as  most  ceremonies  are,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  spectacular  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  of  the 
most  impressive  of  all  pagan  rites. 

The  chief  purpose  of  this  function  is  to  discover  and 
avert  impending  danger  of  sickness,  death  or  misfortune 
from  witchcraft,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  Buiti  does,  in 
many  instances,  really  predict  and  prevent  calamities  that 
would  otherwise  befall  his  clients.  By  his  shrewd  and 
minute  investigations  of  the  status  quo  his  keen  perception 
of  minor  facts  and  his  clever  synthesis  of  theories  he  is  often 
able  to  make  deductions  with  axiomatic  precision.  He 
wrings  from  his  clients,  unwillingly  on  their  part,  so  many 
little  clues,  isolated  and  incoherent,  of  themselves,  and  fits 
them  together  with  such  precision  in  his  own  mind  as  to 
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enable  him,  from  time  to  time,  to  make  such  surprising 
revelations  of  certain  events  that  have  actually  occurred. 
This  inspires  confidence  in  his  prophetic  powers.  This 
he  often  does  with  such  accuracy  of  detail  and  such  assur- 
ance of  manner  as  to  impress  one  with  the  idea  that  he  is 
reading  it  all  in  his  monda  just  as  a  man  would  open  a  book 
and  read  a  paragraph  from  it.  In  this  manner  Buiti  plays 
so  strongly  upon  the  imagination  and  credulity  of  his  audi- 
ence that  no  one  doubts  his  miraculous  powers  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  many  are  deterred  from  crime  by  fear  of 
being  detected  and  exposed  by  him.  That  such  is  the  case 
is  shown  by  the  many  confessions  he  extorts  from  those  who 
contemplate  committing  crimes,  and  no  priest  of  any  sect 
has  greater  influence  in  restraining  men  from  crime  than 
Buiti  has. 

The  simple  fact  is  that  the  ceremony  of  Buiti  is  a  clever 
bit  of  detective  work,  well  planned  and  well  executed.  Mor- 
ally and  socially  it  is  as  harmless  and  as  beneficial  as  many 
institutions  among  more  civilized  races  are  which  receive 
public  sanction  and  patronage.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  the 
office  of  Buiti  is  sometimes  prostituted  to  evil  uses;  but  the 
same  sometimes  is  true  of  clergyhood.  To  savage  society 
Buiti  is  as  important  as  police  courts  are  to  civilization  and 
all  things  considered  far  less  corrupt  than  most  of  them  are. 

A  DEVIL  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

Nyakwa  is  about  the  most  difficult  to  conceive  of  or  to 
analyze  of  any  thing  in  the  whole  heathen  pantheon.  He 
is  the  son  of  human  parents;  but  no  one  knows  who  those 
parents  are  and  even  the  parents  themselves  don't  know  it. 
He  is  mortal,  though  he  is  never  known  to  die.  He  is  in- 
vulnerable, though  no  one  ever  tried  to  wound  him.  He  is 
invisible  to  all  human  eyes  except  to  those  of  his  intended 
victims  and  only  once  to  them.  Any  one  who  looks  upon 
Nyakwa  knows  that  he  must  die  within  that  moon  and  often 
death  comes  within  the  day  or  even  the  hour  of  seeing  him. 
Those  who  claim  to  have  seen  him  say  that  he  is  neither 
white  nor  black  nor  yet  the  color  of  a  mulatto ;  but  of  a  pale, 
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grayish-yellow  hue  like  that  of  dead  grass.  He  wears  no 
clothing  whatever  except  the  skin  of  a  deadly  serpent  about 
his  waist.  He  lives  in  the  marshes  of  the  jungle  and  never 
leaves  them  except  at  night;  then  he  often  steals  into  the 
villages  under  cover  of  darkness  and  usually  when  it  is 
stormy.  Silently  and  without  giving  pain  at  the  time,  he 
gnaws  at  the  heart,  sucks  the  blood  and  blows  his  fetid 
breath  into  the  faces  of  his  victims,  without  leaving  any 
mark.     All  this  is  done  while  the  victim  sleeps. 

Nyakwa  is  the  cause  of  many  maladies;  but  his  chief  in- 
strument of  torture  is  the  fever.  The  surest  remedy  for 
that  is  to  conciliate  him  by  paying  mpago  or  tribute  to  him. 
This  is  done  with  long  and  imposing  ceremony  called 
mbuiri  nkani  or  "mystery  of  the  fever."  I  have  twice  been 
the  immediate  subject  of  this  ceremony  and  believe  myself 
competent  to  interpret  it  from  the  pagan  standpoint.  The 
lack  of  space  precludes  a  full  description  of  the  proceedings 
here,  but  I  may  take  occasion  to  say  that  no  office  of  any 
ritual  is  more  solemn  or  impressive  than  some  parts  of  this 
heathen  ceremonial  is;  and,  pagan  though  it  be,  no  man  who 
sees  and  understands  it  can  scoff  at  the  piety  of  its  intent 
nor  condemn  it  as  vile  or  vicious. 

WHAT   AFRICAN   SACRIFICES   SIGNIFY 

In  this,  however,  as  in  all  other  rites  that  I  have  wit- 
nessed in  these  tribes  there  was  no  spiritual  deity  addressed 
xjt  alluded  to.  The  sun,  which  is  called  nkombi,  and  thai 
vague  deity  of  the  white  man,  which  is  called  Anyambie, 
are,  to  the  native  mind,  both  natural  and  finite  agencies. 
Nyakwa  himself  is  not  a  deity  nor  even  an  individual,  foi 
there  is  a  different  Nyakwa  for  almost  every  swampy  local- 
ity. In  a  sense  he  may  be  regarded  as  supernatural  but 
preter-natural  is  a  better  term  and  the  psychology  of  the 
whole  affair  is  simply  that  of  a  commercial  transaction 
which  may  be  stated  in  such  terms  as  these: 

"Whereas,  the  officiating  chief,  as  proxy  and  sponsor 
of  his  people  hereby  agrees  to  pay,  and  in  the  presence  of 
witnesses,    does    pay,    to    the    aforesaid    Nyakwa,    certain 
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mpago,  or  tribute,  consisting  of  certain  small  quantities 
of  rum,  tobacco  and  other  items  of  small  value,  for  and  in 
consideration  of  which  the  said  Nyakwa  agrees  (or  is  sup- 
posed to  agree)  to  not  come  within  the  purlieus  of  the  vil- 
lage or  molest  the  people,  this  stranger  (myself)  included, 
of  the  aforesaid  chief  for  an  indefinite  period." 

And  such  is  the  nature  of  all  alleged  sacrifices  of  the 
pagans  of  tropical  Africa.  They  are  simply  the  payment 
of  tribute  for  a  specific  act,  intended  to  satisfy  the  supposed 
avarice  or  greed  of  the  thing  to  which  it  is  paid.  There  is 
nothing  sacred  or  reverential  in  the  act  or  the  thing 
appeased. 

As  to  the  images  or  effigies  used  in  their  ceremonies,  as 
has  been  stated  above,  they  are  chiefly  intended  as  recep- 
tacles for  the  monda  and  incidentally  to  warn  others  of  the 
danger  of  committing  crime.  At  the  sight  of  an  image  of 
any  kind  found  in  a  pagan  land  the  civilized  man  jumps  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  an  idol,  simply  because  he  sees  no 
other  use  for  it.  If  a  pagan  should  come  to  civilization  and 
see  a  terra  cotta  dog  on  the  lawn  probably  he  would  jump 
to  a  like  conclusion  and  he  would  be  about  as  nearly  right 
as  his  more  civilized  neighbors. 

WHAT  AFRICAN  PAGANISM  IS 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  paganism,  as  found  among 
the  tropical  Africans,  is  a  system  of  dealing  with  evils  by 
placating  the  medium  through  which  it  comes.  To  the 
pagan  mind  every  thing  that  moves  without  the  agency  of 
known  force  is  supposed  to  have  life,  consciousness  and 
autonomy.  Every  phenomenon  that  he  doesn't  understand 
is  ascribed  to  mbuini  (mystery)  but  not  to  a  deity,  supreme 
or  supernatural.  No  pagan  prayer  is  inspired  by  love, 
reverence  or  gratitude  nor  addressed  to  a  deity.  No  pagan 
asks  for  grace  or  blessings  from  any  source.  Fear  alone 
inspires  his  prayers  and  they  are  always  addressed  to  the 
thing  he  fears.  He  prays  to  the  approaching  storm;  but 
not  to  the  power  that  rules  the  storm;  he  prays  to  the  wind 
that  threatens  to  wreck  his  house;  to  the  waves  that  threaten 
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to  capsize  his  canoe;  to  the  thunder  that  he  hears  and  be- 
lieves to  be  the  means  of  destruction;  he  pays  mpago  to  a 
snake  or  a  crocodile,  as  the  price  of  his  safety;  but  all  these 
acts  are  done  in  the  same  manner  and  spirit  as  he  would 
deal  with  other  men.  To  be  delivered  from  imminent 
danger  of  sickness,  death  or  calamity  is  his  only  prayer 
and  that  is  addressed  to  the  object  of  his  fears. 

That  the  native  African  is  the  most  superstitious  of  all 
mankind  is  not  surprising,  as  all  superstition  is  merely 
ignorance  of  fundamental  facts;  but  many  of  the  supersti- 
tions of  Africans  are  surprising  as  explanations  of  simple 
phenomena  that  little  children  in  civilization  would  under- 
stand to  be  due  to  very  simple  causes.  To  the  average 
African  mind,  however,  mbuiri  (witchcraft)  is  the  one  uni- 
versal explanation  of  everything  that  presents  the  least 
element  of  mystery  and  serves  the  native  philosopher  about 
the  same  convenient  purpose  as  that  hackneyed  term, 
"Providence,"  so  often  employed  by  the  white  philosopher 
who  is  afraid  to  say  there  are  some  things  that  he  doesn't 
know. 


BRITAIN'S  CRUSADE  FOR 

TRADE 

By  P.  Harvey  Middleton 

VERY  few  American  business  men  realize,  except  in 
a  vague  way,  just  what  wonderfully  perfected  ma- 
chinery for  international  trade  Great  Britain  now 
possesses.  No  comprehensive  survey  of  the  British  network 
of  associations,  combinations,  monopolies,  banks  and  govern- 
mental departments  so  ingeniously  constructed  for  the  cap- 
ture of  trade  in  every  part  of  the  world,  civilized  and  sav- 
age, has  been  published.  This  brief  report  endeavors  to 
explain  the  fundamentals  of  some  of  these  British  organiza- 
tions and  to  give  some  conception  of  their  co-ordinated 
scope. 

A  typical  example  is  the  organization  known  as  the 
British  Trade  Corporation,  incorporated  in  1917,  with  an 
authorized  capital  of  £10,000,000  of  which  £2,000,000  is 
fully  paid  up.  The  balance  sheet  of  December  31,  1919, 
shows  capital  invested  in  subsidiary  companies  £590,112. 
Of  this  sum  £100,000  represents  the  capital  of  the  Trade 
Indemnity  Company,  which  insures  foreign  credits. 
Since  its  incorporation  this  Company  has  facilitated  the 
export  of  goods  of  many  million  of  pounds  value.  Al- 
though it  was  anticipated  that  it  would  be  chiefly  beneficial 
to  the  small  merchant,  its  policies  have  been  freely  availed 
of  by  some  of  the  largest  British  manufacturers. 

In  conjunction  with  the  London  &  Westminister, 
Lloyd's,  and  the  National  Provincial  banks,  the  British 
Trade  Corporation  formed  the  South  Russia  Banking 
Agency.  Another  undertaking  in  which  the  British  Trade 
Corporation  has  an  investment  of  £100,000  is  the  Portu- 
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guese  Trade  Corporation,  which  was  specially  started  to 
compete  with  German  interests.  Another  subsidiary  of 
the  British  Trade  Corporation  is  the  Anglo-Brazilian 
Commercial  &  Agency  Company,  which  has  opened  branch 
houses  in  Brazil,  particularly  at  places  where  German  in- 
fluence in  the  past  was  strongest.  Although  they  had 
experienced  difficulty  in  getting  delivery  of  goods  ordered 
by  manufacturers,  satisfactory  progress  is  now  being  made. 

THE  NEAR  EAST  AND  EUROPE 

Another  undertaking  in  which  the  British  Trade  Cor- 
poration has  invested  £200,000  is  the  Levant  Company, 
Ltd.,  which  looks  to  have  a  promising  future  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  British  influence  in  the  Near  East.  Some- 
what as  a  corollary  of  the  "fathering"  of  the  Levant  Com- 
pany the  whole  share  capital  of  the  National  Bank  of 
Turkey  (£243,119)  has  been  acquired  by  the  British 
Trade  Corporation.  The  Levant  Company  has  purchased 
a  substantial  interest  in  the  business  of  J.  W.  Whittall  & 
Company,  Ltd.,  of  Constantinople,  and  has  opened 
branches,  or  established  subsidiary  companies,  in  Batoum, 
South  Russia,  Serbia,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Bagdad, 
Greece,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  Offices  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Turkey  are  in  operation  in  Constantinople  and 
Smyrna. 

The  British  Trade  Corporation  maintains  a  branch  at 
Dantzig,  and  its  Manager  there  has  been  able  to  assist 
some  of  the  spinners  at  Lodz  to  re-start  machinery  that 
was  greatly  in  need  of  raw  material,  and  quite  recently  he 
helped  the  Polish  agricultural  community  by  financing 
shipments  of  artificial  manures  in  exchange  for  products 
required  in  England.  The  Batoum  branch  of  the  B.  T.  C. 
is  the  only  British  bank  in  that  part  of  the  world.  A 
branch  has  recently  been  opened  in  Belgrade. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Trade  Corporation,  last 
February,  a  dividend  was  declared  of  eight  shillings  per 
share  on  the  issued  capital  of  the  Corporation. 

The  Anglo-Danubian  Association,  for  the  purpose  of 
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promoting  trade  between  the  Austro-Hungarian  Succession 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies,  was  recently 
formed  in  London.  It  is  proposed  to  supply  raw  mater- 
ials on  trust  to  these  states,  the  finished  products  being  re- 
exported to  markets  which  can  pay  either  in  goods  or 
money.  Throughout  the  process  of  manufacture  the  ma- 
terials are  to  remain  the  sole  property  of  those  who  send 
them.  A  mission  will  proceed  to  Austria  and  Czecho- 
slovakia, where  investigation  will  be  made  into  the  legal 
condition,  in  so  far  as  it  affects  the  security  of  the  goods, 
and  negotiations  will  be  entered  into  to  secure  additional 
safeguards  from  the  governments  concerned.  The  British 
Government  has  already  given  its  approval. 

BRANCH   BANKS   FOR   INDIA 

The  P.  &  O.  Banking  Corporation,  Ltd.,  incorporated 
recently  in  London,  has  an  authorized  capital  of  £5,- 
000,000,  and  issued  capital  of  £2,500,000.  Lord  Inchcape 
of  the  Peninsular  &  Oriental  Steamship  Line,  is  Chairman 
of  the  Board,  banks  participating  in  the  enterprise  being 
Lloyd's,  London  County  Westminster  &  Parr's  Bank,  Na- 
tional Provincial  &  Union  Bank  of  England,  and  Royal 
Bank  of  Scotland.  It  is  intended  to  open  branches  of  the 
Corporation  at  all  the  ports  where  the  P.  &  O.  Company 
and  its  allied  steamship  lines  operate.  Branches  have 
already  been  established  in  Bombay,  Madras,  Calcutta, 
and  Karachi. 

It  was  announced  in  March,  1919,  that  in  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  compete  for  foreign  business,  several 
English  banks  had  formed  the  British  Overseas  Bank,  Ltd., 
capital  £5,000,000  (£2,000,000  issued)  in  Preferred  and 
Ordinary  shares.  The  Preferred  are  sold  to  the  public, 
while  the  latter  are  held  by  the  Anglo  South  American 
Bank,  Glyn,  Mills,  Currie  &  Company,  Northern  Bank- 
ing Company  of  Belfast,  Union  Bank  of  Scotland,  the 
Williams  Deacons  Bank,  and  other  institutions. 

The  business  of  the  bank  is  conducted  on  specialized 
lines,  and  effective  co-operation  with  trade  is  maintained 
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by  the  presence  on  the  governing  council  of  representatives 
of  trade  interests.  The  bank  specializes  in  all  matter  of 
exchanges,  payments  and  receipts  abroad,  and  the  hand- 
ling of  foreign  collections,  documents  and  securities. 
Commercial  credits  are  issued  and  the  bank  accepts  bills 
in  connection  with  home,  colonial  and  international  trade. 
Agencies  and  branches,  if  and  where  necessary,  will  be 
established  in  order  to  maintain  an  efficient  representation 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

An  intelligence  bureau  is  maintained  to  provide  recent 
and  reliable  information.  Such  particulars  of  develop- 
ments abroad  as  the  bank  may  consider  likely  to  lead  to 
the  satisfactory  extension  of  its  clients'  foreign  transactions 
are  communicated  to  them.  Agency  business  is  under- 
taken. The  associated  banks  support  the  British  Overseas 
Bank,  and  provide  the  nucleus  of  business. 

BALTIC    AND    MEDITERRANEAN    BANKS 

Announcement  was  made  last  April  of  the  incorpora- 
tion in  London  of  the  Anglo-Baltic  and  Mediterranean 
Bank,  Ltd.,  (authorized  capital  £1,002,500)  which  was 
established  primarily  to  finance  importations  of  raw  ma- 
terials and  to  provide  facilities  to  British  manufacturers, 
merchants  and  shipowners.  Its  promoters  pointed  out 
that  most  of  the  important  raw  materials  are  to  be  found 
in  the  countries  surrounding  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean, 
and  they  contended  that  no  British  bank  had  attempted 
so  far  to  cater  comprehensively  for  these  new  spheres. 

It  is  not  intended  to  compete  in  the  ordinary  joint- 
stock  banking  business.  The  bank  expects  instead  to  trans- 
act all  branches  of  foreign  banking  business,  including 
foreign  exchange,  insurance,  commercial  credits,  freight 
forwarding  and  warehousing,  as  well  as  to  conduct  a 
special  shipping  department.  Branches  will  be  opened  in 
Hull  and  Newcastle  to  finance  the  Baltic  timber  trade. 

The  bank  intends  to  establish  an  agency  for  banks 
abroad,  and  has  received  promises  of  support  from  bank- 
ing institutions  and  business  houses  in  Norway,   Sweden, 
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Denmark,  Finland,  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  United  States. 

EXPANDING  THE  WEST  AFRICAN  TRADE 

The  African  and  Eastern  Trade  Corporation  is  a 
recent  amalgamation  of  three  firms — Miller  Brothers,  Ltd., 
of  Liverpool,  Millers,  Ltd.,  and  F.  &  A.  Swanzy,  Ltd. 
These  firms,  with  the  African  Association,  Ltd.,  were  in 
close  alliance  with  each  other  for  many  years  past.  F.  & 
A.  Swanzy,  Ltd.,  is  one  of  the  oldest  existing  firms  in  the 
West  African  trade,  having  been  established  on  the  Gold 
Coast  over  one  hundred  years.  Shortly  after  the  comple- 
tion of  the  fusion  of  these  firms,  further  acquisitions  of 
West  African  businesses  were  concluded,  consisting  of  the 
Lagos  Stores,  Ltd.,  the  African  Traders,  Ltd.,  Hatton  & 
Cookson,  Ltd.,  Tarquah  Trading  Company,  Ltd.,  and 
W.  D.  Woodin  &  Company,  Ltd.  Securing  the  control- 
ling interest  in  these  businesses  has  immensely  strength- 
ened the  position  of  the  African  and  Eastern  Trade  Cor- 
poration in  Lagos,  Southern  Nigeria,  South  West  Africa, 
and  the  Congo,  as  well  as  giving  it  a  direct  interest  in 
Liberia. 

In  1 919  the  Africa  and  Eastern  Trade  Corporation  ac- 
quired the  business  of  A.  J.  Caley  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Chocolate 
Manufacturers,  of  Norwich,  to  secure  an  outlet  for  the 
Company's  purchases  of  raw  cocoa.  The  nominal  capital 
of  A.  J.  Caley  &  Son,  Ltd.  was  £120,000,  and  since  then 
this  has  been  increased  to  £1,000,000.  There  are  now  in 
course  of  erection  four  chocolate  factories,  which  will  tre- 
ble the  output.  Following  the  policy  of  securing  a  mar- 
ket for  their  raw  material,  the  African  &  Eastern  Trade 
Corporation  has  purchased  a  controlling  interest  in  Loder 
&  Nucoline,  Ltd. 

During  the  past  year  the  operations  of  the  African  & 
Eastern  Trade  Corporation  have  been  extended  to  East 
Africa,  with  the  intention  of  having  a  chain  of  stations 
right  across  the  Continent,  linking  up  East  Africa  with 
the    Congo.     The    Company   is   now   also    established    in 
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Morocco,  Syria,  Palestine,  Mesopotamia,  Persia,  Constan- 
tinople, Roumania,  Bulgaria  and  Singapore.  It  is  hoped 
shortly  also  to  open  branches  in  Egypt  and  possibly  in 
China. 

The  turnover  of  the  various  interests  of  the  African  & 
Eastern  Trade  Corporation  in  1919  exceeded  £22,000,000, 
of  which  about  one-fourth  was  contributed  by  businesses 
outside  of  West  Africa.  About  two  years  before  the  War, 
Millers  &  Swanzys  purchased  the  99  years7  lease  of  a  plot 
of  land  in  Kingsway,  London,  and  erected  there  a  building 
known  as  the  "West  Africa  House."  This  building  is 
now  too  small  for  the  business  of  the  African  &  Eastern 
Trade  Corporation,  and  a  fine  new  building  is  now  being 
erected  at  a  cost  of  about  £400,000. 

The  total  investments  in  shares  and  in  allied  subsidiary 
companies  of  the  African  &  Eastern  Corporation  amounted 
in  July,  1920,  to  £6,759,635.  Deducting  the  total  re- 
serves (including  insurance  fund,  depreciation  fund,  pre- 
mium on  shares  and  general  reserve)  of  £5,830,226,  the 
amalgamated  businesses  stood  on  the  books  at  less  than 
a  million  pounds,  which  included  their  stock  in  trade  and 
all  investments.  The  profit  for  the  year  ending  June  30th, 
1919,  amounted  to  £1,721,618,  and  after  allowing  for  ex- 
cess profits,  duty  on  income  tax  of  £720,000,  and  the 
interim  dividend  on  the  Preference  Shares  of  £6037, 
there  was  avaliable  for  distribution  (including  £36,225 
brought  forward  from  last  year)  £1,031,806.  After  de- 
ducting the  interim  dividend  and  the  final  dividend  of 
18  per  cent,  making  30  per  cent  for  the  year,  and  placing 
£350,000  in  the  general  reserve  fund,  there  was  a  balance 
£203,512  to  carry  forward.  In  addition  to  the  cash  dis- 
tribution of  18  per  cent,  a  bonus  was  declared  of  one 
share  in  every  twenty  ordinary  shares. 

A   COLOSSAL   TRADE   ORGANIZATION 

The  Federation  of  British  Industries  is  a  trade  or- 
ganization of  about  20,000  British  manufacturing  and 
producing  firms.     In  November,  1918,  the  British  Manu- 
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facturers'  Corporation — an  organization  of  300  British 
firms  for  the  expansion  of  export  trade — was  amalgama- 
ted with  the  Federation  of  British  Industries.  The  Fed- 
eration maintains  trade  commissioners  in  foreign  and  co- 
lonial markets,  and  is  in  no  way  connected  with  the  British 
Government.  None  but  all-British  firms  are  admitted  to 
membership.  It  is  organized  by  trades  and  by  districts, 
and  conducts  expositions  in  foreign  countries  and  in 
England,  brings  buyer  and  seller  together,  compiles  an 
export  register,  and  is  governed  by  a  grand  council  of 
211   members. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Department  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  known  as  the  Department  of  Overseas  Trade,  and 
was  formed  in  191 8  by  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  jointly,  a  certain  number  of 
officers  being  appointed  to  it  by  each.  It  is  responsible  to 
both  departments,  and  maintains  a  field  service  of  three 
kinds:  (1)  Trade  Commissioners  for  the  British  Empire; 
(2)  Commercial  Attaches  in  foreign  countries,  and  (3) 
Consuls  in  foreign  countries. 

The  following  are  advisers  of  the  Department  of  Over- 
seas Trade:  Sir  Francis  Barker,  of  Messrs.  Vickers,  Ltd., 
representing  the  Federation  of  British  Industries;  Sir 
Algernon  F.  Firth,  Bart.,  representing  the  Association  of 
Chambers  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Kingdom;  Mr. 
W.  H.  N.  Goschen,  of  Messrs,  Fruhling  &  Goschen,  Mer- 
chant Brokers;  Directors  of  the  British  Trade  Corpora- 
tion, etc.;  Mr.  W.  L.  Hichens,  Chairman  of  Messrs.  Cam- 
mell,  Laird  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Sheffield,  etc.,  Director  of  P.  &  O. 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  etc.;  Mr.  Walter  Leaf, 
Chairman  of  London  County  &  Westminster  Bank,  Ltd., 
Deputy-Chairman  of  Central  Electric  Supply  Co.,  Ltd., 
Chairman  of  St.  James  &  Pall  Mall  Electric  Light  Co., 
Ltd.;  Mr.  Kenneth  Lee,  of  Messrs.  Tootal,  Broadhurst 
Lee  Co.,  Ltd.,  Manchester;  Director  of  British  Dyes,  Ltd.; 
Mr.  G.  A.  Moore,  of  Messrs.  Holt  &  Moore,  Merchants, 
Liverpool;  Director  of  Niger  Co.,  Ltd.,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Merchants'  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Cham- 
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ber  of  Commerce;  Mr.  J.  W.  Murray,  of  Messrs.   Ker, 

Bolton  &  Company,  Merchants,  Glasgow;  Chairman  of 
the  Glasgow  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Sir  George  A.  Rid- 
dell,  Bart.,  Chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Proprietors'  As- 
sociation; Mr.  C.  V.  Sale,  of  Messrs.  Sale  &  Company, 
Merchants  &  Shipowners;  Deputy-Governor  of  the  Hud- 
son Bay  Company;  Captain  Albert  Smith,  M.  P.  for  the 
Clitheroe  Division  of  Lanes;  Colonel  Frank  H.  Wedg- 
wood, of  Messrs.  Joshia  Wedgwood  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Chair- 
man of  Industrial  Council  for  the  Pottery  Trades. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  OVERSEAS  TRADE 

The  Department  not  only  collects  information  but  takes 
action  in  trade  matters.  Its  power  of  action  is  subject  to 
two  reservations:  When  a  piece  of  business  becomes  pre- 
dominantly political  it  is  to  be  handed  over  to  the  For- 
eign Office,  and  when  special  subjects  such  as  commercial 
treaties  arise  they  are  to  be  put  in  charge  of  the  appro- 
priate department  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  There  will  be 
sixteen  trade  commissioners  in  the  British  Empire.  The 
Department  of  Overseas  Trade  maintains  a  special  register, 
the  subscribers  to  which  are  given  early  information  re- 
garding trade  openings  abroad. 

British  consuls  report  to  the  Department  of  Overseas 
Trade  regarding  all  firms  in  their  districts  who  can  be 
recommended  as  possible  importers  of  goods  of  British 
manufacture.  This  information  includes  the  commercial 
and  financial  status  of  the  firms,  their  local  and  European 
reference,  the  goods  particularly  required,  terms  of  trad- 
ing, and  language  in  which  correspondence  should  be  car- 
ried on.  This  information,  after  being  edited,  is  issued  to 
the  Association  of  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  British  Industries. 

There  is  a  growing  demand  for  closer  association 
among  British  industrial  concerns  in  order  that  more  eco- 
nomical methods  of  production  may  be  adopted.  Coupled 
with  this  demand  is  a  plea  for  association  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  sales.     The  various  departmental  committees 
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of  the  British  Board  of  Trade,  formed  to  investigate  the 
position  of  specific  trades  after  the  War,  laid  particular 
stress  on  this  matter  in  their  reports. 
The  Committee  on  Engineering  said : 

"We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  future  a  non-associated  manu- 
facturer will  be  far  more  likely  to  damage  the  trade  of  the  country  than 
general   combinations." 

The  Committee  on  Electrical  Trades  said : 

"Only  by  the  creation  of  strong  combinations  will  it  be  possible  for 
Great  Britain  to  compete  with  the  great  foreign  corporations,  which  not 
only  manufacture  but  undertake  comprehensive  contracts,  make  powerful 
financial  alliances,  and  thus  exert  in  every  direction  greater  influence  than 
is  possible  in  the  case  of  any  individual  firm.,, 

The  Committee  on  the  Iron  and  Steel  Trade  said: 

"The  Committee  recommends  that  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturers 
should  associate  themselves  for  the  purpose  of  export  trade,  and  should 
form  common  selling  organizations  for  the  extension  and  consolidation  of 
associations  which  already  exist.  The  various  products  are  well  dis- 
tinguished, and  their  export  distribution  should  be  controlled  by  associa- 
tions of  manufacturers  concerned  in  their  production.  The  Committee 
recommends  an  organization  divided  into  groups,  each  dealing  with  specific 
products." 

A  Committee  of  the  British  Board  of  Trade  which  in- 
vestigated the  export  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  ob- 
ject of  devising  methods  to  meet  the  severe  competition 
which  was  anticipated  in  the  iron  and  steel  trades  after 
the  War  recommended,  in  February,  191 8,  that  the  iron 
and  steel  manufacturers  should  associate  themselves  for 
the  purposes  of  export  trade,  and  should  form  a  common 
selling  organization  by  the  extension  and  consolidation 
of  existing  associations.  The  organization  to  be  divided 
into  groups  handling  specific  products.  The  following 
language  appears  in  the  recommendation: 

"The  Committee  are  of  the  opinion  that  these  associations  should  be 
voluntary  rather  than  imposed  compulsorily ;  but  are,  at  the  same  time, 
aware  that  success  depends  upon  the  adherence  of  the  majority  of  makers. 
They  believe  that  this  adherence  would  be  readily  given  if  the  several 
manufacturers  were  officially  recommended  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  co-ordinate  their  efforts  in  the  manner  proposed." 

Similar  views  and  recommendations  were  made  in  the 
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case  of  the  shipbuilding  and  marine  engineering,  electrical, 
textile,  silk,  lace  and  hosiery  trades. 

On  April  24,  191 9,  the  Committee  on  Trusts  presented 
to  the  Ministry  of  Reconstruction  a  report  in  which  it 
stated  that  "There  is,  at  the  present  time  in  every  impor- 
tant branch  of  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  the  formation  of  trade  associations 
and  combinations,  having  for  their  purpose  restriction  of 
competition  and  the  control  of  prices.  Many  British  as- 
sociations have  already  been  formed  which  deal  with  raw 
material  or  intermediary  products,  and  there  are  others 
which  have  to  do  with  the  more  finished  goods.  These 
associations  occupy  a  prominent  position  in  the  iron  and 
steel,  chemical,  soap,  tobacco,  salt,  cement  and  textile  in- 
dustries. 

THE   BRITISH   METAL   INDUSTRY 

The  Chairman  of  an  important  metal  association,  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  before  the  war  the  British  metal 
industry  was  in  danger  of  being  crushed  by  foreign  com- 
petition, stated  that  by  securing  remunerative  prices  in 
the  home  market  they  could  make  a  successful  bid  against 
foreign  competition  in  the  export  trade.  They  had  a 
fighting  fund  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  members  who 
found  it  necessary  to  sell  at  less  than  an  economic  price 
in  order  to  cut  out  competition.  This  might  be  called 
meeting  dumping  with  dumping,  but  he  did  not  agree 
that  British  firms  dumped  in  the  aggregate  much  more 
than  foreign  firms.  They  had  dumped  in  Belgium  as  a 
reprisal  against  Belgian  dumping  in  England. 

The  Chairman  of  a  number  of  important  associations  in 
England  stated  that  in  the  past  it  had  paid  Germany  hand- 
somely to  export  a  large  part  of  her  steel  products  at  a 
loss.  In  the  future  it  will  pay  England  to  do  the  same. 
He  further  said : 

"I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  sell  in  foreign 
markets  at  a  loss.  It  is  true  that  80  per  cent  of  our  output  goes  abroad, 
so  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  (lumping  an  occassional  surplus  that  the  home 
market  cannot  absorb,  but  a  large  proportion  of  our  exports  go  to  our  own 
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colonies,  and  by  getting  some  little  preference  there  and  sufficiently  good 
prices  at  home,  the  industry  will  be  able  to  undersell  Germany  or  America 
in  such  a  market  as  South  America,  even  if  that  meant  selling  at  a  loss. 
About  60  per  cent  of  our  output  is  sold  within  the  British  Empire,  and  40 
per  cent  outside.  A  slightly  increased  preferential  price  on  the  60  per 
cent  would  enable  us  to  hold  the  40  per  cent  against  competitors." 

The  Committee  on  Industrial  and  Commercial  Policy, 
however,  recognizes  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  institute  in 
the  United  Kingdom  machinery  for  the  investigation  of 
the  operation  of  monopolies,  trusts  and  combines,  similar 
to  the  commissions  and  other  tribunals  created  for  that 
purpose  in  the  United  States.  It  recommended  that  the 
British  Board  of  Trade  should  be  authorized  to  obtain 
information  and  to  present  to  Parliament  an  annual  re- 
port upon  the  nature,  extent  and  development  of  such 
forms  of  organization,  to  make  preliminary  investigations 
into  any  complaint  as  to  restraint  of  trade,  and  to  refer  such 
matters  to  a  special  tribunal. 

It  will  be  evident  from  the  above  account  of  what  has 
already  been  done  by  governmental  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  strengthen  the  hold  of  the  British  trader  and 
manufacturer  in  foreign  markets,  that  the  British  business 
man  is  today  determined  to  recapture  the  trade  won  from 
him  in  pre-War  days  by  the  Germans.  Great  Britain 
today  has  enormous  resources  to  draw  upon.  Mesopo- 
tamia is  certain  to  become  one  of  the  great  granaries  of 
the  world  as  a  result  of  the  irrigation  system  planned  by 
British  interests.  The  absorption  of  German  East  Africa 
will  enable  the  British  railroad  builder  to  realize  his 
dream  of  a  line  from  the  Cape  to  Cairo.  German  South- 
West  Africa  and  other  German  colonies  will  yield  rich 
returns  to  the  British  miner  and  agriculturist.  The  new 
treaty  with  Persia — frequently  described  as  the  greatest 
diplomatic  stroke  since  the  acquisition  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares  by  Disraeli — will  give  the  British  Government  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  Persian  oil  fields,  which  may 
well  be  one  of  the  big  factors  in  paying  off  the  British 
war-debt. 


WHAT  VIVISECTION 
HAS  DONE 

By  S.  Dana  Hubbard,  M.D. 

[Acting  Director  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Education.] 

THERE  are  always  two  sides  to  every  question.     Vivi- 
section is  no  exception — there  are  those  who  favor  this 
form  of  research  and  there  are  those  who  oppose  it. 
Now  let  us  look  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face. 
What  have  the  Anti-vivisectionists  done?     What  benefit 
has  come  from  their  hands? 

Dr.  W.  W.  Keen,  an  eminent  surgeon,  is  authority  for 
the  following: 

"The  anti-vivisectionists  have  not  a  single  life  saved 
by  their  efforts. 

"Not  a  single  beneficent  discovery  has  been  made  by 
them. 

"Not  a  single  disease  has  been  abated  or  abolished  by 
them,  either  in  animals  or  in  mankind. 

"All  that  they  have  done  is  to  resist  progress,  to 
spend  money  to  conduct  campaigns — of  abuse  and  mis- 
representation. 

"They  care  apparently  little  or  nothing  for  the  con- 
tinued suffering  and  death  of  human  beings  or  the  grief 
and  ensuing  poverty  of  innumerable  families. 

"They  have  provided  that  26  out  of  every  1,000  dogs, 
cats,  monkeys,  guinea-pigs,  mice  and  frogs  experimented 
upon  shall  escape  some  physical  suffering. 

"They  insist  that  all  experimental  research  on  ani- 
mals stop  and  that  thousands  of  human  beings  and  use- 
ful animals  shall  continue,  year  after  year,  to  suffer  and 
die." 
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The  Age  of  Experiment  is  the  Age  of  Progress. 

Stop  experimentation  and  you  stop  progress — medicine 
is  no  exception. 

Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell,  an  intimate  friend  of  Dr.  Keen's, 
when  visiting  the  anti-vivisectionists'  exhibit  in  Philadel- 
phia, put  the  matter  of  the  opposition  to  experimentation  in 
a  nutshell  when  he  said : 

"Your  exhibit  is  not  quite  complete — you  should  place 
here  a  dead  baby  and  there  a  dead  guinea-pig,  with  the 
motto:    'Choose  between  them.'  " 

The  anti-vivisectionists  may  be  sincere,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  they  are  not  fair  in  their  methods  of 
opposition. 

Many  persons  seek  light  and  truth  about  animal  experi- 
mentation. The  word  vivisection  is  objectionable,  for  its 
meaning  is  usually  extended  to  cover  experiments  on  the 
effects  of  the  varied  and  difficult  problems  connected  with 
nutrition  and  physiological  chemistry,  efforts  to  determine 
the  processes  of  digestion,  the  effects  of  drowning  and  the 
value  of  various  methods  of  resuscitation,  of  hypodermic 
injections  of  various  drugs,  but  none  of  these  involve  any 
"cutting  up  of  a  living  animal."  Only  about  6  per  cent  of 
all  experiments  on  animals  are  strictly  vivisections.  Every 
surgical  operation  is  literally  a  human  vivisection — and  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  these  are  done  humanely  and  prop- 
erly and  an  anaesthetic  is  used,  whether  such  fact  is  so  stated 
or  not.  Then  why  not  in  simple  justice  so  infer  when  read- 
ing or  being  told  about  animal  experimentation? 

VIVISECTION'S  REAL  AND  NECESSARY  OBJECT 

While  animals  have  benefited  enormously  from  experi- 
mental research,  the  chief  object  has  been  to  benefit  the 
human  race,  to  diminish  suffering,  baffle  death,  and  save 
the  breadwinner  to  the  family  and  the  country,  or  the  loved 
one  to  relatives. 

There  are  only  three  ways  open  to  lessen  or  abolish 
disease: 
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1.  Try  a  new  remedy  or  method  or  operation  and  try  it  first  on  man 
— God  forbid ! — yet  there  arc  advocates  of  human  vivisection. 

2.  Try  them  first  on  the  lower  animals  and  then  on  man,  provided  the 
trials  on  animals  showed  that  they  would  be  an  improvement  upon  existing 
methods.  If  trials  on  the  lower  animals  proved  that  they  were  ineffective 
or  dangerous  then  they  should  not  be  tried  on  man  at  all. 

3.  Try  no  experimentation  at  all  either  on  animals  or  man,  that  is  to 
say,  "Never  make  any  progress." 

Remember,  that  the  least  deviation  from  the  usual  prac- 
tice, whether  in  using  a  new  drug  or  even  a  larger  or  smaller 
dose,  or  in  a  different  way,  is  an  experiment. 

Hypodermic  injections  were  unknown  until  about  fifty 
years  ago. 

"Clinical  observation'  is  constantly  vaunted  by  the 
"Anti's"  as  the  proper  and  best  method  of  progress.  I 
would  be  the  last  to  decry  this  method  of  progress,  but  the 
moment  you  act  on  your  clinical  observation  by  any  new 
method,  any  new  dose,  or  drug,  or  any  slightly  varied  or  new 
operation  you  are  making  an  experiment  and  on  a  human 
being. 

//  the  departure  is  so  great  from  prior  procedure,  is  so 
great  as  to  involve  serious  results,  then  I  hold  that  no  one  has 
any  right  to  try  such  upon  a  human  being  first,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  test  it  on  a  lower  animal. 

In  seven  years  of  experiment  on  animals  more  was  done 
for  alleviating  human  misery  from  the  ravages  of  syphilis 
than  clinical  observation  has  done  in  over  four  centuries. 

Objection  has  been  made  that  animals  are  so  differently 
constructed  from  man  that  inferences  from  results  on  ani- 
mals are  of  no  value  in  the  case  of  man.  There  are  a  few 
such  differences — these  are  known,  and  even  if  sometimes 
marked  differences  did  exist,  such  for  instance  as  the  effect 
of  belladonna  or  of  opium — but  as  a  fact,  barring  these  few 
exceptional  cases,  the  organs  and  functions  of  man  and 
animals  correspond  exactly  in  health  and  disease  and  the 
effect  of  drugs  and  operations  are  parallel  and  in  most  in- 
stances identical. 

The  "Anti's"  claim  the  support  of  a  large  number  of 
doctors.     Undoubtedly    there    are    some    physicians    who 
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endorse  their  views,  but  who  are  they?  Investigation  into 
these  names  shows  that  if  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong 
are  living  they  are  unknown  in  the  profession  of  medicine. 
A  few  of  earlier  times  were  men  of  distinction,  but  to  cite 
the  opinions  of  men  who  died  years  ago  against  the  opinions 
of  similar  leaders  of  today,  is  like  citing  opinions  of  eminent 
engineers  of  the  last  century  as  to  the  methods  and  even  the 
possibilities  of  constructing  a  Panama  Canal — you  know 
it  was  for  years  considered  by  the  most  eminent  as  impossible 
— but  it  was  done,  against  the  opinions  of  engineers  of  today. 
Facts  speak  for  themselves. 

Many  of  the  victims  of  a  dreadful  disease  (syphilis)  are 
innocent.  Many  are  innocent  little  children — unborn 
babies.  Some  are  dead  when  born,  others  destined  happily 
to  an  early  grave,  and  still  others,  less  fortunate,  doomed  to 
drag  out  a  most  miserable  existence.  Of  course,  it  would 
be  impossible,  except  as  a  last  desperate  resource,  to  experi- 
ment with  this  disease  on  human  beings. 

MechnikofT — 1903,  first  succeeded  in  inoculating  this 
disease  in  apes  and  later  in  other  animals.  Experiments, 
heretofore  impossible,  were  immediately  begun.  In  1905 
Schaudin  and  Hoffman  thus  discovered  the  germ.  In  1910, 
after  a  most  extraordinary  series  of  experiments  with  605 
other  remedies,  Ehrlich  discovered  Salvarsan,  "606," 
since  which  time  we  have  had  the  whip-hand  over  this 
plague. 

Anti-vivisection  if  followed  to  its  logical  end  would  not 
let  us  fish  as  a  business,  for  the  fish  are  suffocated  by  their 
removal  from  the  water  and  are  thus  "tortured,"  not  for 
their  benefit,  but  for  our  food.  Would  it  not  also  be  illogi- 
cal to  poison  or  trap  a  rat,  even  if  the  plague  were  at  our 
doors?     Or  a  mouse,  if  the  house  is  invaded? 

"Scientific  hells,"  "fiends  incarnate,"  "imps  of  hell," 
"scientific  murder,"  "black  art  of  vivisection,"  "abomin- 
able sin" — such  are  some  of  the  many  terms  applied  to  vivi- 
sectors  and  research  institutions  by  these  advocates. 
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VIVISECTION   HAS   BENEFITED    MAN   AND   ANIMALS 

The  achievements  of  research: 

1.  Antiseptic  method  of  surgery  made  possible. 

2.  The  many  wonders  of  modern  surgery  are  largely  the 

results  of  animal  experimentation. 

3.  Surgery  of  the  internal  organs — stomach,  spleen, 
liver,  appendix,  intestines,  gall  stones,  kidneys,  and  female 
organs  is  possible  through  the  study  of  infection  by  experi- 
mentation on  animals. 

4.  Modern  and  wonderful  surgery  of  the  brain  made 
possible  through  experimentation. 

5.  The  new  surgery  of  the  chest,  including  the  heart,  the 
lungs  and  large  vessels  made  practical  through  experimen- 
tation on  animals. 

6.  Tetanus  (lockjaw)  has  been  almost  entirely  abolished. 
Prevention  is  possible  only  through  such  experimentation 
on  the  lower  animals.  This  formerly  often  occurred  after 
operations  and  after  accidents,  especially  pistol  shot  wounds 
and  fireworks. 

7.  Reduced  the  death  rate  in  open  fractures  (com- 
pound) from  66  in  a  hundred  fatalities  to  less  than  one  in 
a  hundred. 

8.  Reduced  the  death  rate  in  major  female  operations 
from  66  in  a  hundred  to  from  2  to  3  in  a  hundred. 

9.  Made  the  death  rate  in  operations  for  rupture,  ampu- 
tation, and  removal  of  tumors  a  negligible  factor. 

10.  Abolished  yellow  fever — a  wonderful  triumph — 
and  through  its  sanitary  effect  on  engineering  problems, 
made  possible  the  Panama  Canal.  In  this  instance  human 
volunteers  had  to  be  used  and  one,  Dr.  Lazaar,  sacrificed 
his  life. 

11.  Diminished  materially  the  ravages  of  malaria. 

12.  Reduced  the  incidence  of  rabies  (hydrophobia). 

13.  Devised  a  method  of  direct  transfusion  of  blood, 
which  has  saved  many  precious  lives. 

14.  Cut  the  death  rate  of  diphtheria  all  over  the 
world.     In   19  European  and  American  cities  the  death 
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rate  has  been  made  to  fall  from  79.9  per  100,000  popula- 
tion before  antitoxin  to  19  per  100,000  (1894  before— 1905 
after).     The  rate  is  less  than  one-quarter  its  former  rate. 

15.  Reduced  the  mortality  of  epidemic  cerebro-spinal 
meningitis  from  65  per  cent  to  under  25  per  cent. 

16.  Largely  abolished  post  operative  hospital  sepsis  and 
gangrene,  the  foes  of  surgical  undertaking.  Formerly  no 
matter  how  brilliant  the  operation  or  the  operator,  these 
fatal  hospital  diseases,  sepsis  and  gangrene,  were  apt  to 
appear  and  destroy  the  patient. 

17.  Made  operation  for  goitre  possible. 

18.  Aided  in  reducing  the  death  rate  of  tuberculosis. 
Koch's  discovery  of  the  germ  of  consumption  is  the  "corner 
stone"  of  all  of  our  modern  sanitary  achievements. 

19.  Through  animal  experimentation  the  British  Army 
abolished  malta  fever.  Before  research  this  destroyed  in 
1905,  1,300  men  of  the  garrison;  in  1909,  after  research, 
there  was  only  one  death. 

20.  Almost  abolished  puerperal  (childbed)  fever.  Sta- 
tistics before  discovery,  5  to  57  deaths  of  mothers  per  1,000, 
while  today  after  such  discovery  the  rate  is  1  in  1,250  births. 

21.  Discovered  Salvarsan,  "606,"  which  bids  fair  to  pro- 
tect many  innocent  wives  and  unborn  children. 

22.  Typhoid  vaccine  largely  abolished  typhoid  from 
armies  of  the  world  wherever  used. 

23.  Through  animal  experimentation  we  are  gradually 
lessening  the  ravages  of  cancer  and  we  hope  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  discovery  of  the  cause  of  cancer,  poliomyeli- 
tis, and  other  children's  diseases;  then  we  hope  the  cure  will 
quickly  follow. 

25.  Sleeping  sickness — methods  of  transmission,  pathol- 
ogy, and  treatment. 

26.  Animal  experimentation  has  enormously  benefited 
animals  by  discovery  of  the  causes,  and  in  many  cases  the 
means  of  preventing,  and  in  some  a  positive  cure.  Con- 
spicuous among  these  are  tuberculosis,  rinderpest,  anthrax, 
glanders,  hog  cholera,  chicken  cholera,  lumpy  jaw,  and 
other  diseases,  some  of  which  also  attack  mankind. 
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Surely  this  list  is  sufficient  reason  to  forward  for  experi- 
mentation and  any  intelligent  person  would  be  sufficiently 
influenced  by  the  same.  When  science  has  progressed 
through  this  aid,  who  would  dare  stay  the  hands  of  men  who 
are  trying  to  lift  the  curse  of  disease  from  the  whole  race, 
not  only  of  mankind,  but  of  animals  also?  I  say,  if  there 
be  such  creatures,  let  such  cruel  ones,  enemies  of  our  chil- 
dren, of  our  sick,  in  fact  enemies  of  humanity,  let  them 
stand  up  and  be  counted  by  all. 

There  is  still  much  work  to  be  done — in  fact,  we  have 
just  crossed  the  threshold  of  preventing  and  curing  of  the 
infectious  diseases.  The  work  on  malarial  fever  is  advanc- 
ing rapidly  through  mosquito  study,  and  it  we  continue  to 
progress  as  fast  as  we  have  in  the  past  ten  years,  this  dread 
disease  will  be  annihilated. 

The  pain  inflicted  in  all  the  laboratories  of  the  world  put 
together  during  an  entire  year  is  less  than  that  which  is 
every  day  inflicted  in  the  slaughter  of  animals  for  food,  and 
this,  too,  under  the  most  modern  cruelty  of  animal  super- 
vision; also,  to  that  which  farm  laborers  inflict  in  spaying 
animals  by  thousands  in  order  that  beef  and  mutton  may  be 
more  tender  or  have  a  more  pleasant  flavor;  to  that  inflicted 
by  the  hunter  when  the  victims  of  his  sport  are  imperfectly 
shot,  die  a  lingering  death,  or  wounded  are  unable  to  water 
and  feed  themselves  and  so  suffer  interminably;  to  that 
which  women  allow  in  order  to  have  fine  feathers  (ospreys) 
in  their  hats  and  furs  upon  their  backs. 

MISPLACED   SYMPATHY 

So  far  as  the  satisfaction  of  appetite,  the  pandering  to  the 
so-called  sportsman's  instincts,  or  the  gratification  of  vanity 
are  concerned,  those  things  known  to  be  useless  and  cruel, 
may  go  on  uncriticised  or  unchecked.  The  "Anti's"  disre- 
gard these  facts  or  to  date  have  made  no  effort  to  prevent 
them,  so  far  as  we  can  determine.  The  only  pain  which 
seems  to  stir  the  feelings  of  the  "Anti's"  meeting  their  dis- 
approbation and  enabling  them  to  indulge  in  their  familiar 
epithets,  is  one  of  the  most  justifiable  bits  of  pain  in  the 
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whole  world — a  pain  inflicted  with  the  noblest  of  all  objects 
and  by  humane  men,  for  so  admittedly  must  the  medical  pro- 
fession be  considered — that  object  being  to  prevent  future 
pain,  which  otherwise  would  encompass  the  whole  of  life. 

The  "Anti's"  do  not  come  in  contact  with  disease  and 
suffering  all  day  and  every  day  as  medical  men  do,  there- 
fore it  is  impossible  for  them  to  realize  how  widespread 
sickness  really  is  and  what  terrible  form  it  takes  in  many 
instances.  Their  ideas  are  vague,  they  talk  about  physical 
suffering  without  any  intimate  knowledge  of  this  question. 
These  bestow  their  sympathies  along  upon  the  moderate 
number  of  animals  subjected  to  the  vivisector's  knife  or 
syringe — guinea  pigs,  dogs,  rabbits,  mice,  monkeys,  etc. 

They  have  no  sympathies  for  the  large  number  of  vic- 
tims of  preventable  disease  which  would  have  suffered  far 
more  intensely  if  the  few  had  not  been  sacrificed.  Can  it 
be  wondered  at  that  medical  men,  whose  experience  is  so 
different  from  theirs,  should  feel  otherwise?  The  busy 
doctor's  life  is  not  one  in  which  there  are  just  a  few  painful 
partings  with  dear  ones,  but  he  has  many  daily  experiences, 
his  life  is  literally  steeped  in  pitiful  and  sad  experiences, 
from  early  morn  till  late  into  the  night.  His  sympathies 
aim  at  the  relief  and  cure  of  all  this  evil  and  the  death  of  a 
few  guinea  pigs  or  rabbits  is  a  necessary  incident  which  he 
has  the  courage  to  permit  because  of  the  greater  good  that 
is  the  ultimate  result. 

MAKING  DISEASE  HARMLESS 

Bacteriology  is  at  the  bottom  of  hygiene  and  sanitation. 

It  is  by  observing  hygenic  precautions  that  certain  com- 
municable diseases  are  prevented. 

The  basis  of  bacteriology  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  pro- 
duction of  and  recovery  from  disease  is  animal  experimenta- 
tion. 

Filth  or  dirt  has  been  defined  as  matter  out  of  place. 
Blood  on  a  carpet  is  certainly  dirt,  and  it  ought  not  to  be 
there,  but  blood  in  the  arteries  or  veins  is  in  its  right  place 
and  it  does  the  duty  of  nutrition.     One  of  these  duties  is  to 
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exact  a  protective  influence  upon  the  whole  body.  We  are 
exposed,  all  of  us,  so  long  as  spitting  in  public  places  is  not 
prevented,  to  the  germs  of  many  communicable  diseases, 
particularly  consumption  and  influenza,  but  we  do  not  all 
die  of  these  diseases.  This  is  mainly  because  the  scavengers 
of  our  system — the  white  blood  corpuscles — are  in  good 
trim  and  are  able  successfully  to  devour  the  bacteria  that 
enter  our  interior.  It  is  only  those  persons  who  are  "run 
down"  and  in  whom  the  white  corpuscles  are  below  par 
that  contract  disease.  In  assisting  the  white  corpuscles  to 
perform  the  duty  of  destroying  dangerous  organisms  enter- 
ing our  bodies,  the  co-operation  of  certain  substances  dis- 
solved in  the  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  is  also  essential. 

Some  time  ago — quite  recently — there  was  discovered 
auxiliary  substances  and  we  called  them  "Opsonins,"  from 
a  Greek  word  which  means  "to  prepare  the  feast."  The 
opsonin  either  adds  something  to  the  bacterium  which 
makes  it  tasty  to  the  white  blood  corpuscles  (or  neutralizes) 
or  modifies  something  which  previously  made  it  distasteful. 
The  white  blood  corpuscles  will  not  ingest  and  devour  most 
bacteria  from  an  ordinary  culture  fluid,  but  they  do  so 
eagerly  and  immediately  the  bacteria  are  bathed  in  serum 
and  the  serum  which  is  most  efficacious  in  acting  as  a  sort 
of  sauce  is  that  which  has  been  obtained  from  an  animal 
which  has  been  previously  infected  with  the  same  kind  of 
bacteria,  and  which  has  recovered  from  the  ailment  such 
bacteria  have  set  up.  This  is  not  mere  fancy  or  theory. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  yeast  plant  (yeast,  by  the  way,  is 
very  similar  in  many  details  to  bacteria)  may  be  grown  in 
a  solution  of  sugar  and  that  the  sugar  is  broken  up  and  dis- 
appears and  two  new  substances  formed  from  the  sugar  take 
its  place.     One  of  these  is  the  poison  alcohol. 

If  bacteria  grow  in  the  blood  they  produce  poisons  in 
a  way  analogous  to  that  by  which  yeast  produces  alcohol. 
These  poisons  are  called  toxins. 

There  are  substances  in  the  blood  which  are  called  anti- 
toxins, because  they  neutralize  the  toxin  produced  by  the 
bacteria.     The    presence   of    antitoxin    (diphtheria)    is    a 
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means  of  natural  defense  against  the  harmful  effects  of  the 
toxins  which  they  would  otherwise  produce.  This  may  be 
determined  by  a  test  devised  by  a  scientist  and  is  called  after 
his  name,  "The  Schick  Test." 

The  marvelous  part  of  nature's  defense  is  that  unless  we 
are  overwhelmed  quickly,  antitoxin  in  our  blood  increases 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  toxin.  How  can  we  explain 
this?  The  following  is  a  practical  method  of  so  doing.  It 
is  a  familiar  fact  that  manual  labor  increases  the  hardness 
of  the  palms  of  the  hands — the  friction  stimulates  the  outer 
cells  into  increased  activity,  so  that  the  top  layer  of  the  skin 
grows  in  thickness.  The  body  affords  numerous  instances 
of  how  it  is  capable  of  rising  to  the  occasion  and  increasing 
its  defenses  when  called  upon  similarly.  Just  in  this  same 
manner  the  presence  of  a  toxin  in  the  blood  stimulates  living 
cells  to  produce  more  and  more  antitoxin.  Another  pecu- 
liar fact  is  also  demonstrable — the  blood  remains  rich  in 
antitoxin  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  this  showing 
how  it  is  that  one  who  has  had  an  infectious  disease  does  not 
readily  take  it  a  second  time.  He  is  immune,  we  say,  and 
will  continue  to  resist  reinfection  for  a  certain  number  of 
years,  because  his  blood  is  so  rich  in  the  antidote.  By  in- 
fecting the  horse  we  can  obtain  these  anti-bodies  in  great 
concentration  and  transfer  them  to  human  beings  of  all  ages, 
and  so  prevent  and  cure  several  diseases. 

The  principle  of  serum  treatment  depends  upon  these 
ascertained  and  definitely  proven  facts,  the  direct  result 
of  animal  experimentation. 

Now  something  about  consumption.  How  may  we  cure 
this  dread  disease?  We  know  the  cause,  but  we  have  not 
as  yet  discovered  a  remedy.  Scientists  everywhere  are 
working  on  this  and  they  should  be  aided  and  not  hindered. 
In  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis  the  doctor  tries  to  increase 
nature's  method  of  cure:  good,  easily  digested  food,  pure 
air,  at  all  times.  These  do  much  to  increase  the  healthful- 
ness  of  the  blood  stream  and  fortify  its  natural  power  of 
destroying  germs.  Many  times  this  alone  suffices,  but  at 
other  times  it  is  wholly  insufficient,   particularly  if   the 
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disease  has  advanced  and  the  number  of  bacteria  is  too  great 
for  the  enfeebled  white  blood  corpuscles  to  battle  success- 
fully against. 

If  it  existed  the  doctor  would  administer  some  opsonin 
by  injecting  it  under  the  skin,  in  order  to  increase  the  re- 
sistance of  the  patient.  But  in  this  disease  (tuberculosis) 
we  do  not  know  the  opsonin — it  is  up  to  us  to  find  it. 

HOW  ANTITOXINS  ARE  PREPARED  AND  USED 

Let  us  choose  for  description  diphtheria  antitoxin: 
A  pure  culture  of  virulent  diphtheria  germs  is  grown 
in  broth  and  the  toxins  formed  are  filtered  off  and  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  injected  into  a  horse.  A  slight  swelling  ap- 
pears locally.  When  the  animal  has  recovered,  a  second 
larger  injection  is  given.  This  blood  is  collected.  This 
is  repeated  several  times,  for  it  is  rich  in  diphtheria  anti- 
toxin, the  natural  antidote  that  has  enabled  the  horse  to 
withstand  at  the  end  of  the  series  of  injections  a  dose  of 
toxin,  which  if  given  earlier  would  have  killed  it.  The 
horse's  blood  is  allowed  to  clot,  and  the  liquid  residue 
(serum)  contains  the  antidote.  This  is  purified  and  con- 
centrated and  is  the  diphtheria  antitoxin  used  so  success- 
fully in  the  treatment  of  diphtheria  in  human  beings.  But 
it  must  be  given  early  and  in  sufficient  dosage. 

What  more  natural  way  is  possible  of  treating  a  disease? 
It  has  been  used  in  New  York  City  since  1895,  and  has 
reduced  the  death  rate  from  diphtheria  from  about  40  per 
cent  to  8  per  cent. 

The  pathologists  at  first  were  timid  about  using  horse 
serum  in  human  beings  even  if  it  carried  the  life-saving 
antitoxin  or  opsinin,  but  Professor  Richet  argued  that  if 
this  serum  protected  a  horse  injected  with  many  times  a 
fatal  dose  of  diphtheria  toxin,  it  should  do  so  in  the  case 
of  a  human  being,  and  he  tried  it  and  it  was  successful. 

The  diphtheria  poison  is  very  deadly  in  the  human  be- 
ing, therefore  to  be  effective  it  must  be  used  early  in  order 
to  antidote  the  toxin.  Today  the  treatment  of  diphtheria 
is  mainly  by  using  diphtheria  antitoxin.     Not  to  employ  it 
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indicates  that  the  doctor  is  uninformed  and  is  jeopardizing 
the  precious  life  of  his  patient  and  to  continue  not  to  use 
such  an  antidote  is  little  short  of  criminal. 

Diphtheria  has  not  been  stamped  out  because  the  efforts 
of  prevention  are  not  adequate  and  those  that  are  known  to 
science  are  not  uniformly  and  generally  applied. 

Prevention,  it  is  true,  is  better  than  cure,  but  cure  is 
better  than  suffering  and  death.  Today  the  medical  profes- 
sion can  positively  cure  diphtheria,  and  by  use  of  a  vaccine 
can  prevent  it,  and  if  medical  progress  continues  its  stride 
as  it  is  doing,  who  can  doubt  but  that  in  the  very  near  future 
diseases  like  yellow  fever,  typhus,  typhoid  and  small  pox 
will  not  only  be  rare,  but  will  be  stamped  out. 

Why,  may  we  ask,  has  typhus  and  typhoid  fever  died  out 
in  our  large  American  cities?  In  our  opinion  it  is  incident 
directly  to  the  learning  of  their  nature,  improving  sanita- 
tion and  destroying  the  vermin  that  transmit  typhus  and  the 
bacilli  which  cause  typhoid  fever.  How  did  we  learn  these 
facts?  Of  course,  largely  through  animal  experimenta- 
tion. 

Many  citizens  quite  often  complain  of  the  extravagance 
of  public  officials  and  of  the  indifference  in  quarters  affect- 
ing health.  Why  is  this?  But,  you  will  say,  how  does  this 
come  in  here?  The  public  authorities  are  not  vivisectors. 
No!  it  is  true  that  in  many  instances  they  are  not,  but  the 
action  of  all  public  health  officials  is  directly  due  to  the 
desires  of  public  opinion — healthy  public  opinion  which 
has  been  preached  to  deaf  ears  for  many  years,  has  at  last 
impressed  itself  upon  many  minds  and  this  knowledge  was 
the  offspring  of  pathological  experiment.  It  was  not  until 
the  germ  of  typhoid  was  isolated  and  recognized  that  pre- 
vention and  control  through  such  means  as  the  pasteuriza- 
tion of  milk  and  the  purification  of  water  became  certainly 
possible,  yet  these  alone  were  not  wholly  effective  under 
conditions  such  as  exist  in  warfare  until  the  immunizing 
vaccine  was  produced,  tested  on  animals  and  man  and  then 
successfully  used  in  our  armies.     Now  having  such  a  lesson 
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before  us,  must  not  the  people  obey  the  teachings  of  science? 

Let  us  pursue  this  vivisection  still  further. 

A  ship  enters  our  port.  It  is  infected  with  plague  and 
the  ship  is  also  infested  with  rats — carriers  of  plague. 

Would  it  be  preferable  to  kill  the  rats  and  so  prevent 
them  and  the  disease — a  terrible  pestilence — entering  our 
port?  A  plague  visitation  would  cause  untold  disaster. 
Or  would  staying  one's  hand,  because  the  slaughter  of  the 
rats  would  be  a  painful  proceeding,  be  the  more  preferable? 

The  captain  who  spared  the  rats  would  be  guilty  of  a 
criminal  act  which  would  cause  the  unnecessary  death  of 
many  innocent  human  beings,  and  I  might  state  that  it  is 
so  with  many  anti-vivisectionists,  who  by  their  acts  are  simi- 
larly causing  the  deaths  of  many  innocent  human  beings,  as 
well  as  animals. 

The  anti-vivisectionist  sees  only  the  pain  inflicted  and 
does  not  heed  the  pain  prevented. 

In  conclusion: 

Unnecessary  and  needless  vivisection  should  be  stopped. 

Vivisection  by  inexperienced,  unsophisticated,  and  im- 
proper individuals  should  be  stopped. 

All  vivisection  should  be  accompanied  by  every  possible 
precaution  to  prevent  suffering  of  all  kinds. 

No  one  should  needlessly  restrict  scientific  bodies  in  pur- 
suit of  knowledge  to  aid  the  sick  or  suffering. 


HOW  FRANCE  HANDLES 
THE  DRINK  PROBLEMS 

By  Melvin  D.  Hildreth 

[Ex-Sergeant  F.  A.,  A.  B.  F.] 

IF  IT  was  water  only  I  had  I  would  prefer  not,"  said  a 
French  sous  officer  who  stood  watching  us  drink  the 
filtered  favorite  drink  of  the  American  soldier  from  a 
Lister  bag.  Although  this  conversation  was  an  incident  of 
the  Argonee  of  a  year  ago  it  illustrates  the  attitude  of  the 
average  Frenchman  concerning  water.  Their  rule  of  health 
frequently  found  posted  in  public  places  is  "never  drink 
water  unless  you  know  it  is  safe  and  even  then  drink  very 
little  of  it  unless  you  are  on  the  march  or  take  food  with 
it." 

Yet  there  is  a  liquor  problem  in  France  in  spite  of  the 
tendency  of  the  people  to  drink  sparingly  of  light  wines. 
One  of  their  writers,  M.  Saillens,  said  recently,  "Other 
nations  may  think  that  we  are  temperate,  because  a  drun- 
ken man  is  such  a  rare  sight  among  us,  and  because  drink 
is  no  part  of  our  tradition.  But  the  French  system  is  to 
take  'something'  every  hour  or  so,  with  the  consequence 
that  a  man  will  suddenly  commit  some  crime,  and  be  re- 
moved to  an  asylum,  although  he  may  have  been  drunk 
but  a  very  few  times  in  his  life.  Alcohol  and  improvi- 
dence are  the  two  curses  of  our  workmen." 

Just  how  serious  was  this  problem  at  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  is  shown  by  a  striking  letter  written  by  Capt. 
Ferdinand  Belmont  of  the  Chasseurs  Alpins.  Writing 
from  Annecy  on  August  4,  1914,  he  said: 

"To  describe  our  journey  as  a  pleasant  trip  would  be  exaggeration; 
but  one  must  take  things  as  they  come  and  put  up  with  the  means  in 
requisition  (32  men  in  each  compartment — horses  lengthwise,  8) — whereby 
everybody  is  crammed  in  pell-mell  without  distinction  of  either  rank  or 
class  and  with  half  the  men  more  or  less  intoxicated  ...  It  is  here 
that  we  realize  the  abominable  action  of  alcohol  on  the  working  class  popu- 
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lation  of  towns  and  even  of  the  country.  At  the  medical  inspection  it  is 
indeed  a  lamentable  spectacle  to  see  these  capital  fellows  of  twenty-six  or 
twenty-eight,  miners  of  the  Loire  or  day  laborers  from  everywhere,  with 
ulcerated  stomachs,  fatty  hearts  or  poisoned  nerves  who  are  manifestly  in- 
capable, even  when  desires  and  will  powers  are  adequate,  of  performing  the 
task  now  set  them.  What  a  scandalous  curse  that  corrupting  alcohol  is! 
And  what  a  crime  these  young  men  commit,  irresponsibly,  unfortunately 
against  their  families  and  descendants,  against  their  country  and  themselves. 
At  their  age,  between  twenty-five  and  thirty,  which  ought  to  be  the  flower- 
ing time  of  physical  and  moral  being,  they  are  already  shattered,  almost 
old  men,  morally  and  physically  slaves  of  their  vices,  socially  useless  if  not 
dangerous.  Among  the  dangers  which  now  threaten  France,  this  one  is 
perhaps  as  redoubtable  as  the  cannon  and  bayonets  of  the  Germans." 

Yet  these  same  men  were  able  to  turn  back  the  enemy 
at  the  Marne  and  to  hold  them  at  Verdun.  When  they 
discovered  that  they  must  be  sober  to  fight  they  faced 
their  problem  and  saved  France.  "A  word  will  bring 
pride  and  light  to  their  eyes"  writes  Dr.  Talbot.  "It  is 
'Vive  la  France!'  They  are  citizens  of  a  world  wider 
than  their  fields,  they  belong  to  'la  Patrie.'  "  It  was  in 
effect  an  appeal  to  patriotism  that  enabled  France  to  solve 
the  liquor  problem.  All  along  the  front,  in  billets  and  in 
railroad  stations  could  be  seen  posters  showing  the  French 
soldier  seated  at  a  table  while  behind  him  stood  the  Kaiser 
filling  his  glass.  The  French  soldier,  facing  such  an  ap- 
peal, dropped  his  liquor  and  used  wine  only  in  moderation. 
He  saw  to  it  that  he  was  always  fit  to  fight. 
WHY  WINE  IS  A  NECESSITY 

Perhaps  one  should  not  be  too  critical  of  the  French 
tendency  to  ignore  water,  especially  for  drinking  purposes. 
Wells  two  hundred  feet  deep  will  often  yield  but  a  chalky 
fluid.  The  soil  of  France,  while  fertile,  is  very  porous 
and  most  of  the  water  comes  from  ponds,  cisterns  and  deep 
wells.  The  water  is  muddy,  scarce  and  hard  to  get.  Wine 
has  become  a  necessity. 

France  produces  on  an  average  one-third  of  the  world's 
supply  of  wine.  The  main  sources  of  production  are  the 
lower  Languedoc  (from  which  comes  one  fourth  of  the 
French  production)  Bordeaux,  Burgundy,  the  lower  Loire, 
the  Lyons  district  and  Charente.  The  vineyards  of  Cham- 
pagne cover  thirty-seven  thousand  acres  and  produce  thirty 
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million  bottles  of  which  all  but  eight  million  are  exported. 
Wine  is  the  daily  beverage  of  all  classes  of  people  in  the 
center,  east,  west  and  south  of  France  while  those  of  the 
north  and  north-east  drink  beer,  and  the  north-west,  cider. 

It  varies  in  price  from  four  centimes  to  forty  francs^ 
a  bottle.  Sometimes  when  wine  is  very  plentiful  pro- 
ducers will  send  one  barrel  free  to  every  person  sending 
two  empty  wine  barrels  to  the  producer.  Before  the  war 
common  or  "Vin  ordinaire"  ranged  from  one  franc  to 
thirty  centimes  a  quart. 

The  wine  falls  into  two  classes,  well  known  to  the 
doughboy,  Vin  rouge  (red)  and  Vin  blanc  (white)  and  it 
seems  there  is  quite  a  distinction  between  the  two  apart 
from  the  color.  White  wine  is  classed  as  a  tonic,  sup- 
posedly making  the  consumer  very  happy  and  to  act  as  a 
brain  stimulant.  It  is  a  wine,  so  we  are  told,  for  early 
morning  and  for  sportsmen.  Soldiers,  for  example,  are 
often  advised  not  to  drink  any  red  wine,  or  liquor,  which 
would,  to  quote  the  phrase,  "cut  off  their  legs."  They  are 
urged  to  restrict  themselves  to  white  wine  entirely.  Red 
wine  is  supposed  to  be  rich  and,  like  food  of  that  charac- 
ter, will  make  one  sluggish.  The  workingmen  who  drink 
their  quart  of  red  wine  at  mealtime  will  not  drink  it  dur- 
ing working  hours.  The  white  wine  is  usually  of  good 
quality  and  brings  a  better  price  than  any  of  the  grades 
of  red.  It  is  made,  as  is  Champagne,  from  black  grapes 
usually. 

The  better  classes  will  seldom  drink  wine  between 
meals,  unless  it  be  heavy  wine  such  as  Vermouth,  but  the 
working  classes  drink  it  at  any  time  of  the  day.  It  may  be 
interesting  to  note  that  the  three  great  wine  centers,  from 
which  the  products  get  their  names,  are  Champagne,  Bor- 
deaux (claret)  and  Burgundy. 

EXTENT  OF   THE   FRENCH   WINE   INDUSTRY 

In  the  charente  is  produced  a  brandy  called  Cognac 
from  the  town  of  that  name.  It  is  produced  by  distilla- 
tion from  heavy,  coarse  wine.  As  production  was  stopped 
for  a  considerable  period,  due  to  the  influx  of  the  phyllox- 
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era,  French  brandy  was  replaced  to  some  extent  by  whis- 
key. Whiskey  depends  on  the  method  of  production 
while  cognac  depends  on  the  vineyard.  Wine  and  the 
products  of  the  vineyard  vary  constantly.  For  this  reason 
it  is  dated  and  some  years  will  be  more  prized  than  others. 
Rainfall,  frosts  and  the  elements  affect  the  vintage  and 
some  farmers  believe  that  the  best  is  produced  in  the  years 
of  comets. 

On  the  plain  of  Champagne  (the  word  formerly  mean- 
ing a  flat,  open  country)  is  produced  the  best  cognac, 
called  "fine  Champagne,"  which  however  should  not  be 
confused  with  Champagne  wine.  In  191 3  France  had 
thirteen  hundred  distilleries  and  over  thirty-three  hundred 
private  stills. 

The  wine  was  introduced  into  France  by  the  Greeks 
about  six  hundred  B.  C.  The  vineyards  are  not  as  we 
perhaps  visualize  them,  that  is  great  hanging  vines  loaded 
with  clusters  of  grapes.  They  are  bits  of  stumps  about 
two  feet  high  kept  constantly  trimmed  that  all  the  strength 
may  go  into  the  fruit.  The  yearly  production  is  about 
one  billion,  five  hundred  and  sixty  million  gallons.  Italy 
comes  next  with  thirty-one  million  and  Spain  follows  with 
twenty-three  million. 

In  191 3,  (the  last  year  for  which  statistics  are  avail- 
able,) the  profits  on  "Vin  ordinaire"  and  "Vins  Super- 
ieurs"  amounted  to  1,505,492,355  francs. 

Cider  is  the  drink  of  Normandy,  Brittany  and  Maine. 
These  districts  in  191 3  produced  over  five  hundred  million 
gallons  of  cider  and  in  1916  over  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  million  gallons.  Some  of  the  farmers  prepare  a  sub- 
stitute obtained  by  pouring  water  oyer  pressed  apples  or 
grapes.  Such  drinks  are  called  from  their  bitter  taste, 
"piquettes"  from  "piquer,"  to  sting. 

IMMENSE  PRODUCTION  OF  LIQUEURS 

Besides  the  variety  of  wines  produced  there  is  also  an 
immense  quantity  of  liqueur.  The  liqueurs  are  distilled 
each  in  a  section  of  the  country  where  grow  the  various 
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herbs  which  give  it  the  distinctive  flavor.  For  example, 
"Chartreuse"  comes  from  the  Alpine  districts  and  Terra- 
gone  from  north  Sabin.  Absinthe  comes  from  the  Swiss 
mountains  and  is  prepared  from  herbs  which  grow  on  the 
hills.  It  was  first  used  about  1840  in  Algeria  where  a  few 
drops  are  placed  in  a  glass  of  water  by  the  troops  to  im- 
prove the  taste.  It  gradually  spread  to  the  entire  nation. 
"Benedictine"  of  which  over  four  hundred  thousand  gal- 
lons are  annually  produced  by  the  former  abbey  of  Fecamp 
is  a  famous  digestif. 

Now  we  know  what  an  industry  this  is  and  what  it 
means  for  France  to  even  suggest  its  curtailment.  In 
America  the  production  of  drink  was  confined  to  a  few 
cities.  Over  there  it  is  part  of  the  business  of  every  home. 
In  1830  there  was  an  annual  consumption,  per  capita,  of 
forty  quarts  of  wine  and  one  of  liquor.  In  1914  it  had 
grown  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  quarts  of  wine  and  four 
of  liquor. 

During  these  years  the  French  temperance  societies  have 
been  working  without  headway  against  a  universal  habit 
of  a  people.  But  during  the  war,  when  the  nation  was 
actually  in  extreme  danger,  they  put  aside  their  liquor  and 
drank  wine  in  moderation  and  astounded  the  Germans  with 
their  masterly  resistance.  They  were  supposed  to  be  a  de- 
cadent nation,  perhaps  they  were  heading  that  way;  but  a 
poster  campaign  conducted  by  a  few  earnest  men  caused 
them  to  remember  the  picture  of  the  Kaiser  filling  the 
glass  of  the  poilu  and  they  put  their  drink  aside. 

THE  BLUE  CROSS  TEMPERANCE  SOCIETY 

The  first  society  ever  organized  in  France  to  combat 
excessive  drinking  was  the  Blue  Cross,  or  "La  Croix-Bleue, 
societe  Francaise  de  temperance."  "It's  origin,"  says  M. 
Monod,  the  general  secretary,  "can  be  traced  back  to 
1873  when  a  few  Christians  in  the  Protestant  country 
churches  of  the  east,  bordering  the  Alsatian  frontier  spon- 
taneously took  the  pledge  of  total  abstinence  without 
knowing  of  similar  movements  in  other  countries."     In 
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1883,  in  connection  with  the  temperance  movement  in 
French  Switzerland,  the  Blue  Cross  was  organized  in 
France.  In  1892  it  was  organized  as  a  national  society 
with  a  central  committee  and  branches  in  the  colonies. 
During  that  year  great  progress  was  made  in  its  work 
and  the  doctrine  of  moderation  was  preached  generally 
throughout  the  republic.  Societies,  which  allowed  their 
members  to  use  wine,  beer  and  cider  in  moderation  were 
established  in  the  various  communes  and  the  work  of 
education  started. 

Later  on  the  "Ligue  Nationale  contre  l'Alcoolisme" 
which  is  now  a  semi-official  agency  was  established.  This 
is  a  federation  of  other  leagues  and  the  members  are  not 
bound  to  any  definite  pledge,  the  associations  generally 
working  against  the  use  of  liquors  and  for  moderation 
in  the  use  of  wine. 

There  is,  in  addition  to  these,  a  Roman  Catholic  tem- 
perance society  known  as  the  "Ligue  Antialcoolique  de  La 
Croix  Blanche."  Thus  it  can  be  said  that  the  French  of 
every  faith  are  working  for  a  definite  end. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  war  the  Blue  Cross  initi- 
ated a  campaign  against  the  use  of  absinthe,  which  in  its 
concentrated  form  is  more  of  a  drug  than  a  drink,  affecting 
the  brain  and  causing  temporary  insanity.  Here,  too, 
posters  were  used.  One  showing  a  mother  and  tiny  son 
watching  a  father  in  the  midst  of  delirium  tremens  had  a 
tremendous  effect,  and  when  at  last  the  matter  was  brought 
up  in  the  Senate  and  House  of  Deputies  the  bill  prohibiting 
absinthe  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote.  It  is  the 
aim  of  the  French  societies  however  to  eventually  pro- 
hibit all  drinking  of  alcoholic  liquors.  "We  put  the 
emphasis  for  a  long  time  on  individual  abstinence,"  says 
M.  Monod  of  the  Blue  Cross,  "but  by  degrees  we  became 
supporters  of  prohibition  by  law." 

GOOD  THE  AMERICAN  TROOPS  ACCOMPLISHED 

Undoubtedly  the  coming  of  the  American  troops 
helped  greatly  in  educating  the  people  as  to  the  filtration 
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of  water  and  its  use  for  drinking  purposes.  The  Amer- 
ican soldier  was  part  of  the  only  army  which  did  not  use 
liquor  at  the  front;  he  went  over  the  top  with  a  canteen 
of  water  and,  to  quote  Sargeant  Verdelet  of  the  French 
army,  himself  a  poilu,  "Those  who  knew  with  what  in- 
difference and  what  scorn  of  danger  the  Americans  went 
into  battle  say  that  these  devils  of  men  risked  their  lives 
as  if  they  had  a  couple  in  reserve." 

Jean  Bianquis,  honorary  President  of  the  Blue  Cross, 
writes  that  most  of  their  members  who  were  themselves 
total  abstainers  served  throughout  the  war  in  the  army  and 
"their  individual  worth  asserted  itself  in  many  circum- 
stances." Before  the  war  the  society  had  over  four  thou- 
sand total  abstaining  members.  Its  junior  society,  called 
the  "Band  of  Hope,"  has  more  than  two  thousand 
members. 

In  the  recent  French  election  it  was  very  evident  the 
prohibition  question  had  come  to  play  its  part  as  a  political 
issue.  Thousands  of  billboards  were  covered  with  the 
vivid  illustrated  posters  of  the  Ligue  Nationale  contre 
TAlcoolisme.  Slogans  such  as  "If  France  does  not  sup- 
press alcohol,  alcohol  will  suppress  France,"  and  "Three 
million  individuals  live  on  the  traffic  of  alcohol;  thirty- 
five  million  suffer  and  die  from  it,"  were  numerous.  And 
then  the  appeal  to  patriotism  with  this  slogan,  "Is  France, 
which  made  such  great  sacrifices  during  the  war,  alone 
unable  to  renounce  its  aperatifs  and  liquors?"  It  should 
be  understood  that  these  posters  refer  only  to  heavy  drinks, 
such  as  whiskey  and  gin.  No  reference  is  made  to  wine, 
wine. 

To  adopt  prohibition  France  must  create  another  in- 
dustry for  its  people,  but  whether  or  not  they  take  that 
extreme  step  it  is  not  likely  that  they  will  ever  again  allow 
the  drink  problem  to  become  such  a  national  peril  that 
one  of  the  nation's  most  respected  officers  could  write: 
"Among  the  dangers  which  now  threatens  France  alcohol 
is  perhaps  as  redoubtable  as  the  cannon  and  bayonets  of 
the  Germans." 


BETTER  PAY  AND  BETTER 

TEACHERS 

By  Philander  P.  Claxton 

[U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.] 

TEACHERS  worthy  of  places  in  the  schools  in  which 
American  children  are  prepared  for  life,  for  making 
a  living,  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  demo- 
cratic citizenship,  and  for  eternal  destiny  can  never  be 
fully  paid  in  money.  Men  and  women  worthy  of  this 
highest  of  all  callings  will  not  think  first  of  pay  in  money 
or  in  any  other  form.  For  teachers,  as  for  all  other 
workers,  Ruskin's  saying  holds:  "If  they  think  first  of  pay 
and  only  second  of  work,  they  are  servants  of  him  who  is 
the  lord  of  pay,  the  most  unerect  fiend  that  fell.  If  they 
think  first  of  the  work  and  its  results  and  only  second 
of  their  pay,  however  important  that  may  be,  then  they 
are  servants  of  Him  who  is  the  Lord  of  work.  Then  they 
belong  to  the  great  guild  of  workers  and  builders  and 
saviors  of  the  world  together  with  Him  for  whom  to  do 
the  will  of  Him  that  sent  Him  and  finish  His  work  was 
both  meat  and  drink." 

It  has  ever  been  and  probably  must  always  be  that 
workers  of  whatever  sort  received  the  largest  part  of  their 
pay  in  kind,  as  millers  take  toll  of  the  grist  they  grind. 
Those  that  work  with  material  things  that  have  easily 
measured  cash  values  receive  their  pay  chiefly  in  money 
or  in  things  whose  values  are  most  easily  measured  in 
money.  Other  rewards  will  be  less  in  proportion  and  in 
importance.  Those  who  work  largely  for  other  than  the 
material  results  that  can  be  measured  by  money  must  con- 
tinue to  be  content  to  receive  a  large  part  of  their  pay  in 
the  consciousness  of  work  well  done  for  a  worthy  cause, 
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and  in  participation,  by  faith  at  least,  in  the  results,  both 
near  and  far  away  in  time  and  in  space. 

THE  TEACHERS'  SPIRITUAL  REWARDS 

Teachers  who  do  their  work  well  and  who,  either  in 
fact  or  by  faith,  see  the  world  made  better  as  a  result; 
individuals  made  healthier,  wiser,  happier;  sin  and  suffer- 
ing made  less;  the  common  wealth  made  more;  social 
purity  and  civic  righteousness  increased ;  public  laws  made 
more  just;  patriotism  broadened  and  purified;  State  and 
Nation  made  stronger  and  safer  against  attack  from  with- 
out and  decay  from  within;  and  the  world  lifted  on  to  a 
higher  plane  and  into  a  brighter  sunshine  and  a  purer 
atmosphere,  are  possessed  of  wealth  unseen  and  for  most 
unseeable. 

All  true  teachers  will  think  on  these  things  and  many 
of  the  best  will  be  attracted  to  and  held  in  the  profession 
by  them.  It  will  be  all  the  worse  for  the  profession  and 
the  world  when  it  is  not  so. 

But  this  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  putting 
public  or  private  education  on  a  charity  basis,  nor  for 
paying  teachers  the  miserably  low  wages  they  are  now 
paid.  It  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  paying  such 
wages  as  will  not  permit  school-boards  and  superinten- 
dents to  fix  reasonable  minimum  standards  of  qualifications 
for  teachers  because  young  men  and  women  who  expect 
to  teach  can  not  afford  to  incur  the  expenses  necessary  to 
prepare  themselves  to  meet  the  requirements  of  such 
standards.  It  should  not  be  made  an  excuse  for  failing 
to  increase  the  pay  of  teachers,  as  the  pay  in  other  pro- 
fessions is  increased,  in  recognition  of  proved  merit  and 
in  proportion  to  increasing  ability  gained  through  exper- 
ience, continued  study,  and  constant  devotion  to  duty. 

BETTER  PAY  PROFITS  THE  NATION 

Not  for  the  sake  of  the  teachers  primarily,  but  that 
the  schools  may  be  made  fully  efficient;  that  children  may 
be  well  taught;  that  the  material  wealth  of  State  and  Na- 
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tion  may  be  increased  so  that  we  may  have  the  means  of 
paying  our  debts,  building  our  highways,  caring  for  our 
unfortunates,  and  meeting  other  public  expenses  and  at 
the  same  time  have  enough  for  all  the  people  to  live  in 
comfort;  that  our  democracy  may  be  preserved,  purified, 
and  made  more  effective;  that  scientific  discovery,  useful 
invention,  and  artistic  expression  may  be  promoted;  that 
we  may  act  well  our  part  in  the  commonwealth  of  the 
world,  we  must  pay  such  salaries  as  will  bring  into  the 
schools  as  teachers  men  and  women  of  the  best  native 
ability,  men  and  women  strong  and  well  organized  phys- 
ically, mentally,  and  spiritually;  men  and  women  of  the 
finest  culture  and  the  most  thorough  and  comprehensive 
education,  academic  and  professional,  and  so  adjust  their 
salaries  as  to  enable  them  to  hold  all  those  who  show  them- 
selves most  capable  and  best  fitted  for  the  work.  In  this 
most  important  of  all  our  enterprises  we  can  not  afford  to 
pay  less. 

Our  traditional  policy  of  paying  to  young  and  in- 
experienced men  and  women  with  little  or  no  question  as 
to  their  professional  preparation  salaries  almost  as  large  as 
we  pay  to  those  who  have  had  many  years  of  successful 
experience  had  at  least  one  merit.  It  brought  into  the 
schools  large  numbers  of  young  men  and  women  of  un- 
usual native  ability  and  of  strong  character  and  sometimes 
such  men  and  women  having  also  good  scholarship  and 
fine  culture,  willing  and  eager  to  do  the  best  they  could 
while  saving  from  their  comparatively  good  wages  money 
to  start  them  in  business  or  home  making,  or  to  enable 
them  to  prepare  themselves  for  those  professions  for  which 
adequate  preparation  is  required  and  demanded. 

Many  of  the  ablest  men  and  women  in  all  walks  of  life 
have  been  school  teachers.  A  good-sized  ex-teachers'  as- 
sociation could  be  formed  of  members  of  any  recent 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We  have  just  nominated 
two  ex-teachers  as  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  most  of  these  have  remained  as 
teachers  in  the  schools  only  till  they  had  begun  to  gain 
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some  little  comprehension  of  their  task  and  some  little 
skill  in  executing  it.  But  despite  their  lack  of  preparation 
and  experience  it  was  good  for  boys  and  girls  to  come  in 
contact  with  them.  From  this  contact  many  gained  in- 
spiration and  purpose. 

OTHER  CALLINGS  NOW  MORE  PROFITABLE 

The  time  has  now  come  when  men  and  women  of  un- 
usual native  ability  and  strength  of  character  can  make 
more  money  in  any  of  hundreds  of  occupations  than  they 
can  in  teaching.  A  few  of  them  will  teach  while  waiting 
to  find  themselves,  or  to  make  money  for  a  start  in  busi- 
ness, or  for  paying  for  preparation  for  other  work.  They 
will  accept  employment  which  is  at  the  same  time  more 
attractive  and  more  remunerative.  From  now  on  schools 
will  be  taught  (i)  by  unprepared  and  inexperienced 
young  men  and  women  of  mediocre  ability  and  less,  while 
waiting  for  the  maturity  which  is  required  for  employ- 
ment in  the  minor  and  more  common  occupations;  (2)  by 
the  left  overs  of  such  men  and  women  who  have  failed 
to  find  more  attractive  and  remunerative  employment  else- 
where, but  have  not  wholly  failed  as  teachers;  or  (3)  by 
men  and  women  of  better  native  ability,  stronger  character, 
more  thorough  education,  and  the  professional  preparation 
which  will  enable  them  to  succeed  to  such  an  extent  that 
they  may  be  induced  by  the  payment  of  adequate  wages 
to  continue  to  serve  their  country  in  a  high  and  valuable 
way  as  teachers. 

This  is  the  real  crisis  in  education. 

We  have  come  to  the  parting  of  the  ways.  Which 
shall  we  accept?  Makeshift  teachers  of  the  first  two 
classes  we  may  continue  to  get  in  sufficient  numbers  by 
paying  salaries  relatively  as  large  as  those  paid  in  19 14. 
To  have  the  same  relative  value  and  purchasing  power  as 
salaries  paid  in  1913-14,  the  present  salaries  and  salaries 
for  some  years  to  come  must  be  approximately  twice  as 
large  as  they  were  then. 
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OUR  TEACHERS  MUST  HAVE  ABILITY 

For  teachers  of  the  third  class — and  we  should  be  sat- 
isfied with  no  other — we  must  pay  salaries  larger  relatively 
than  we  have  paid  at  any  time  in  the  past,  and  must  adopt 
a  policy  which  will  give  such  recognition  to  teachers  of 
unusual  ability  as  will  hold  them  in  the  service  of  the 
schools  against  the  temptation  of  better  pay  elsewhere. 
Temporary  increase  in  pay  of  teachers  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient. There  must  be  such  guaranty  of  good  wages  in 
the  years  to  come  as  will  induce  young  men  and  women 
of  such  native  ability  and  character  as  good  teachers  can 
be  made  of  to  accept  teaching  as  a  profession  and  take  the 
time  and  spend  the  money  necessary  to  prepare  themselves 
for  it. 

The  demand  for  professional  preparation  and  con- 
tinued service,  coupled  with  inadequate  pay,  can  only  re- 
sult in  supplying  the  schools  with  teachers  of  small  caliber, 
unfit  to  become  the  inspirers  and  guides  and  educators  of 
those  who  are  to  make  up  the  citizenry  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic Republic,  solve  the  problems,  and  do  the  work  of 
the  new  era.  Such  teachers  are  not  fit  seed  corn  for  the 
new  harvest  to  which  we  should  and  do  look  forward. 

For  such  teachers  as  we  would  have  in  our  schools 
what  may  be  considered  adequate  pay?  The  answer  is 
very  easy  and  short.  Such  pay  as  may  be  necessary  to  get 
and  keep  them.  In  a  conference  of  leaders  of  national 
civic  and  patriotic  societies  which  met  recently  at  my 
request  in  Washington  it  was  agreed  that  to  be  con- 
sidered adequate  the  wages  of  teachers  should  be  as  much 
as  men  and  women  of  equal  native  ability,  education, 
special  preparation,  and  experience  receive  for  other  work 
requiring  as  much  time,  energy,  and  devotion,  and  involv- 
ing approximately  as  much  responsibility. 

Just  how  much  this  will  mean  in  dollars  and  cents  in 
any  community  I  do  not  know.  To  determine  the  amount 
in  any  State,  city  or  country  district  will  require  a  careful 
and  comprehensive  study.  But  it  can  quite  easily  be  ar- 
rived at  approximately,  at  least,  for  the  country  at  large. 
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AVERAGE  SALARY  SHOULD  BE  $2,000 

The  average  wealth  production  of  the  adult  worker  of 
the  United  States  is  not  far  from  $1,250  a  year — probably 
somewhat  more.  The  average  for  men  and  women  of 
ability,  preparation,  and  industry  of  such  teachers  as  we 
are  talking  about  can  not  be  less  than  $2,000;  it  is  probably 
nearer  three  or  four  or  five  thousand  dollars.  But  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  teaching  is  by  its  very  nature  an  al- 
truistic calling,  and  also  because  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  dollar  will 
increase  considerably  within  the  next  few  years  and  the 
cost  of  living  as  measured  in  dollars  relatively  decrease, 
let  us  agree  on  $2,000  as  an  average  salary  for  teachers 
in  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  three  times  as  much  as  the  average  for 
the  year  1917-18  and  more  than  150  per  cent  above  the 
average  for  the  year  1919-20. 


PRISONERS 
By  Nancy  Barr  Mavity 

I  sit  in  my  garden  among  the  roses. 

They  are  gracious,  and  stately,  and  delicately  fragrant; 

And  the  wall  is  high  behind  them. 

I  who  long  for  bare  hills  and  deep  forests, 

And  roads  that  find  no  town  at  twilight-time, 

And  streams  that  have  no  name, 

And  high  sea-winds — 

I  sit  in  my  garden  among  the  roses. 

O  God  when  I  with  wandering  soul 

Have  adventured  into  death, 

Re-fashion  me  into  a  sea-gull  or  wisp  of  wind 

Or  a  tree  on  a  high  crag — 

Not  a  rose  in  a  walled  garden! 


LABOR'S  OPPORTUNITY 

By  Alfred  E.  Keet 

A  COMMON  danger  draws  people  together.  The 
war  brought  about  a  new  feeling  between  Capital 
and  Labor — a  real  community  of  interest.  The  re- 
sult is  that  to-day  labor  has,  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  ever  before,  become  Capital's  junior  partner.  Capital 
has  thrown  the  door  wide  open,  and  no  longer  is  the  work- 
ing-man a  mere  employee,  with  no  standing  in  courts  of 
justice. 

He  is  now  on  the  board  of  directors  and  makes  his 
voice  heard  in  council  meetings,  on  such  questions  as  col- 
lective bargaining,  hygiene,  hours  and  pay — the  financial 
and  physical  conditions  under  which  he  will  work. 

He  has  largely  become  a  partner  in  profits  and  receiver 
of  dividends — has  secured  a  "life  job,"  with  accident  in- 
surance and  old-age  pension — has  founded  cooperative 
towns,  stores  and  even  banks — lives  in  his  own  home  and 
rides  in  his  own  motor-car. 

In  fact,  as  someone  said,  not  long  ago,  this  is  "Labor's 
Golden  Age."  Never  was  he  so  well  taken  care  of  or  so 
prosperous. 

In  the  steel  industry,  for  example,  skilled  workers  earn 
from  $28.16  a  day  down  to  about  $13.  The  common 
laborers,  many  of  foreign  birth,  make  about  $9  a  day. 
And  there  are  hospitals,  playgrounds,  reading  rooms,  and 
music-halls  at  the  "Works"  for  their  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment. 

Verily  the  American  workingman's  condition  has  been 
vastly  improved  over  the  olden  days! 

Much  of  this  amelioration  has  come  about,  not  alone 
through  the  efforts  of  humane  and  far-sighted  industrial 
heads  like  N.  O.  Nelson,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Henry  Ford, 
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John  North  Willys,  Henry  B.  Endicott,  and  others,  but 
through  the  waking  up  of  the  worker  to  the  value  of  com- 
bination and  co-operation.  He  has,  too,  made  sane  and 
practical  efforts  to  handle  himself,  through  methods,  not 
strikes. 

HOW  CO-OPERATION  SUCCEEDS 

At  the  present  moment  the  workingman  is  making 
countless  experiments  along  the  line  of  co-operative  effort 
and  seemingly  they  are  proving  successful. 

A  recent  example  of  successful  co-operation  is  found 
in  the  organization  known  as  The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  which  in  four  years  has  increased  its 
membership  from  105,400  to  338,315,  erected  its  own  home 
in  Washington  and  established  a  bank — the  Mount  Ver- 
non Savings  Bank — with  deposits  in  excess  of  $1,500,000. 
The  machinists  hold  $235,000  of  the  bank's  capital  stock, 
and,  in  President  Johnston's  opinion,  "This  bank  is  an 
object  lesson  of  what  labor  can  do  where  its  members  have 
confidence  in  themselves  and  work  together  in  a  common 
cause,"  and  he  urges  labor-associations  all  over  the 
country  to  found  similar  co-operative  banking  enterprises. 

And  in  North  Dakota  we  find  a  bank — the  Bank  of 
North  Dakota — owned  and  operated  by  the  people  of  that 
State.  This  bank  was  established  by  act  of  legislature  in 
1919  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  promoting  agri- 
culture, the  State's  chief  industry.  In  fact  80%  of  its 
population  is  rural. 

Financing  farming  enterprises  in  North  Dakota  has 
hitherto  proved  extremely  difficult,  and  it  was  at  last 
decided  that  the  only  permanent  relief  practicable  was 
in  State  ownership  and  control  of  marketing  and  credit 
facilities.  So  in  1918  a  State  government  was  elected 
pledged  to  provide  State  mills  and  elevators  and  a  State 
system  of  credit. 

The  bank's  capital  is  $2,000,000,  surplus  (March  15) 
$40,000;  deposits  more  than  $25,000,000;  loans  to  farmers 
$1,780,000.00. 
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The  bank  pays  interest  on  deposits,  does  banking  by 
mail,  makes  loans  on  real  estate  and  grain  security,  and  is 
authorized  to  offer  for  sale  5  per  cent  State  bonds  in 
denominations  from  $50  to  $1,000.  Governor  Lynn  J. 
Frazier  is  chairman  of  the  Bank's  Industrial  Commission. 

The  Brotherhood  of  American  Locomotive  Engineers 
also  established  a  bank  recently  at  their  headquarters, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  for  the  convenience  and  benefit  of  its 
82,000  members. 

AN   ENGLISH   EXAMPLE 

England,  as  is  well  known,  has  made  rapid  strides  of 
recent  years  in  profit-sharing,  co-operative  towns  owned 
and  run  entirely  by  workmen,  co-operative  banks,  stores 
and  factories.  The  towns  of  Letchworth  and  Kettering 
are  examples  of  model  co-operative  communities  owned 
and  conducted  by  working-men. 

In  the  United  Kingdom  this  sort  of  modern  industrial- 
ism has  obliterated  old  feudalistic  systems,  and  bids  fair 
to  revolutionize  English  business  and  society. 

One  of  the  latest  co-operative  experiments  is  the 
C.  W.  S.,  or  Co-Operative  Wholesale  Society,  which,  in 
Manchester,  England,  occupies  six  blocks  with  its  ware- 
houses and  offices  and  runs  1200  retail  stores  throughout 
England.  Its  stockholders  number  4,000,000.  Shares  are 
£1  each,  and  no  co-operator  may  own  more  than  200. 

The  C.  W.  S.,  with  a  capital  now  of  close  to  $400,- 
000,000,  has  annual  sales  of  nearly  one  and  a  quarter 
billion  dollars,  its  pay  roll  for  nearly  170,000  employees 
reaching  about  $75,000,000  a  year. 

The  C.  W.  S.,  owns  a  bank,  whose  yearly  business  is 
about  two  and  a  half  billion  dollars,  also  tea  plantations  in 
India,  wheat  ranches  in  Canada,  and  land  and  farm-hold- 
ings in  England  totalling  40,000  acres. 

The  total  sales  of  the  C.  W.  S.  in  1919  were  $437,- 
400,000,  and  the  Society  is  adding  to  its  land,  factories  and 
docks  to  the  tune  of  several  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  success  of  the  English  co-operative  movement  has 
precipitated    a    conflict   between    co-operative    enterprises 
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and  private  traders.  The  Co-operators  declare  their  in- 
tention of  eliminating  the  private  trader  altogether.  So 
the  battle  is  joined. 

PROFIT  SHARING 

There  is  still  a  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  sharing  profits  with  employees.  Like  all  new 
schemes  perfection  has  not  been  attained  yet,  and  mistakes 
have  been  made.  The  idea  is  excellent,  but  many  of  the 
methods  used  in  applying  it  have  been  criticized,  even  by 
the  employees  themselves.  And  there  are  cases  where  the 
employees  begged  for  its  discontinuance. 

But  after  a  fair  trial  profit-sharing  in  the  main  seems 
to  be  the  most  effective  way  for  capital  to  enlist  labor's 
greater  interest  and  so  efficiency,  and  the  best  way  to  dis- 
tribute these  profits  or  bonuses  is  weekly,  not  annually 
or  semi-annually.  Mr.  Schwab,  Henry  Ford  and  other 
industrial  leaders  are  firmly  of  this  opinion.  The  profit, 
or  bonus,  should  go  into  each  week's  pay  envelope. 

Labor  has  been  somewhat  suspicious  of  profit-sharing, 
especially  in  plants  where  all  employees  did  not  share 
equally.  Where  small  amounts  were  given  to  one  man 
and  large  ones  to  another  jealousy  and  bickering  resulted. 
The  system  in  practice  at  the  Endicott-Johnson  shoe  manu- 
facturing plant  in  New  England  has  given  satisfaction  and 
satisfied  everybody.  At  this  plant,  after  dividend  re- 
quirements have  been  met,  the  surplus  profits  are  divided 
between  the  common  stockholders  and  the  employees,  half 
and  half,  each  employee  getting  the  same  sum.  That  is  to 
say,  the  share  for  the  employees  is  divided  by  the  number 
of  employees  and  the  office-boy  gets  the  same  amount  as 
a  foreman  or  executive. 

Mr.  Hoover,  in  discussing  labor  unrest,  said  as  to 
profit-sharing: 

"If  profit-sharing  is  to  be  based  on  the  conception  that 
wages  are  to  be  just  and  that  profits  are  to  be  an  addition 
to  pay,  then  it  would  be  in  proper  form,  but  not  when 
used  as  a  weapon  to  hold  down  a  man's  pay.  The  intang- 
ible agitation  in  industrial  life  concerns  the  question  of  a 
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division  of  surplus,  and  not  the  question  that  employees 
want  to  manage  the  business." 

Mr.  Hoover  hints  that  the  "joker"  in  profit-sharing  is 
the  keeping  of  a  man  down  at  low  pay,  while  a  tempting 
bait  is  held  out  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  big  bonus  at 
Christmas  or  at  the  end  of  the  year.  This  share  of  profits, 
plus  his  salary,  may  or  may  not  bring  his  average  weekly 
pay  to  what  he  is  entitled  to. 

But  it  is  open  to  doubt  if  any  workman,  union  or  non- 
union, would  work  for  less  than  the  standard  price  for  his 
kind  of  work  no  matter  how  attractive  the  bait  held  out 
in  the  way  of  profit-sharing  or  bonuses. 

CAPITAL  A   PARTNER 

There  was  a  time  when,  if  a  workman  had  tried  to 
buy  any  stock  in  his  employer's  business,  he'd  have  been 
laughed  at.  But  times  have  changed.  Small  and  large 
corporations  are  now  glad  to  have  their  workmen  for 
shareholders,  to  sell  them  stock  on  the  most  favorable 
terms  as  to  price  and  time  for  payment. 

Only  recently  is  was  announced,  for  example,  that 
more  than  a  thousand  employees  of  the  Lehigh  Valley 
Railroad  had  purchased  stock  in  the  road,  thus  becoming 
in  part  its  owners. 

And  of  course  it  is  public  knowledge  that  on  several 
occasions  during  recent  years  the  United  States  Steel  Cor- 
poration has  sold  stock  to  its  employees  on  unusually 
favorable  terms.  More  than  60,000  of  its  employees  have 
in  this  way  become  shareholders,  and  so  partners.  This 
corporation  also  leads  in  profit-sharing,  through  a  system 
of  bonuses,  and  now  has  a  pension-fund  of  $12,000,000. 
It  was  started  in  1912  by  Andrew  Carnegie  with  $4,- 
000,000,  the  Company  later  adding  the  balance. 

The  N.  O.  Nelson  Manufacturing  Company  of  St. 
Louis  was  the  pioneer  in  profit-sharing  in  this  country,  and 
before   many  years   their   example   was  widely   followed. 

The  International  Harvester  Co.,  Eastman  Kodak  Co., 
National  Cash  Register  Company,  Procter  &  Gamble, 
Swift  &   Company,   all   have   profit-sharing   and    pension 
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systems,  and  conduct  wonderfully  effective  welfare  fea- 
tures. The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Company, 
with  upwards  of  175,000  employees,  has  a  pension  fund  of 
$10,000,000.  The  Standard  Oil  Company  also  maintains 
a  pension  system. 

In  the  transportation  field  no  fewer  than  twenty-two 
railroads  now  pension  their  employees.  The  custom  was 
started  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  but  Canada,  as  far 
back  as  1874,  was  the  pioneer  so  far  as  railroads  are  con- 
cerned. 

All  this  gives  some  idea  how  pay,  working  and  housing 
conditions  have  improved  for  the  workingman  during  the 
past  quarter  century  or  so.  The  American  workman  now 
gets  better  pay  than  any  other  workman  in  the  world,  has  a 
better  workshop  and  better  place  to  live  in  than  any  other 
workman  in  the  world.  The  latest  and  most  improved  ma- 
chinery is  at  his  disposal,  his  factory  is  new  and  up-todate 
and  provided  with  the  latest  safety  devices  and  hygienic 
conveniences. 

All  these,  and  other  welfare  experiments,  only  serve  to 
emphasize  the  truth  that  material  and  humane  progress 
go  hand  in  hand.  Labor  and  Capital  are  dependent  upon 
each  other.  Neither  can  get  along  without  the  other. 
Their  interests  are  common,  and  the  greater  good  will 
existing  between  them  the  greater  their  mutual  prosperity. 
Workmen  are  not  machines — neither  are  employers  heart- 
less, selfish  monsters  whose  god  is  the  dollar. 

As  Henry  B.  Endicott,  the  Massachusetts  shoe  manu- 
facturer and  "strike  mediator,"  says: 

"There  will  be  no  happiness  and  rest  in  industry  until 
the  workers  cease  to  look  upon  the  employer  as  their 
enemy  and  until  the  employer  considers  his  employes  his 
allies.  Treat  a  man  as  a  man  whether  he  deserves  that 
treatment  or  not,  if  you  want  to  get  any  results  of  lasting 
value." 

His  plant  employs  some  13,000  workers  and  has  never 
had  a  strike.  His  employes  have  also  steadily  refused  to 
be  unionized. 
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THE   AFTERMATH   OF   WAR 

But  there  are  breakers  ahead  for  both  Capital  and 
Labor.  During  the  war  and  for  sometime  afterwards 
labor  was  well-employed  at  high  and  rising  wages.  He 
was  working  not  only  full  time  but  overtime,  and  his  pay 
envelope  was  of  huge  proportions,  for  Capital  was  mak- 
ing immense  profits.  Now,  a  different  condition  of  things 
has  come  about.  Business  is  slowing  down,  prices  are 
dropping  ten  to  fifty  per  cent,  factories  are  closing  down 
or  working  only  part  time  and  labor  is  no  longer  scarce  or 
unobtainable.  And  the  manufacturer  says  he  cannot 
continue  cutting  prices  unless  he  cuts  wages  too. 

Now  the  question  arises,  is  labor  able  to  stand  a  cut  in 
wages,  or  less  work,  or  a  period  of  no  work  at  all?  Has 
Labor  profited  by  the  lessons  of  the  past,  and,  during  this 
period  of  unexampled  prosperity,  intelligently  bulwarked 
itself  against  business  depression  and  consequently  lessen- 
ing of  work,  or  its  total  cessation,  for  long  or  short  per- 
iods? 

Will  Labor,  in  the  face  of  these  changing  conditions 
strain  every  nerve  to  increase  the  day's  output  and  so 
enable  Capital  to  continue  paying  him  his  present  high 
wage,  or  will  he  let  his  great  opportunity  to  prove  him- 
self in  reality  Capital's  partner  and  ally  slip  by? 

Greater  production  and  less  spending  will  solve  the 
problem  should  it  acutely  arise.  This  is  Labor's  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  himself  Capital's  intelligent  and  friendly 
ally  and  partner  by  speeding  up  on  production — doing  a 
bigger  day's  work. 

Will  he,  though,  in  spite  of  his  great  opportunity,  re- 
main indifferent  to  changing  trade  conditions,  and,  when 
an  unemployment  period  comes,  rely  upon  his  union  or 
brotherhood  to  help  him  out? 

If  he  does,  then  he  will  witness  the  usual  stagnation  in 
American  industry,  he  will  see  exports  drop  off  and  im- 
ports increase  as  the  busy  European  and  Asiatic  producer 
speeds  up  and  gains  the  business  he  is  throwing  away. 


THE  THEATRE  IN  REVIEW 

By  C.  COURTENAY  SAVAGE 

GEORGE  M.  Cohan,  who  first  gained  fame  by  wav- 
ing the  American  flag  while  dancing,  has  become  a 
producer,  independent  of  his  one-time  partner,  Mr. 
Sam  Harris.  For  a  year  he  has  been  writing  and  re- 
writing plays,  and  with  a  suddenness  he  has  turned  them 
loose  on  Broadway,  many  of  them  after  extensive  out-of- 
town  engagements. 

The  first  of  the  versatile  gentleman's  four  offerings  was 
a  comedy  of  temperament,  "Genius  and  the  Crowd,"  and 
of  it  the  less  said  the  better.  It  departed  almost  as  soon  as 
it  arrived,  leaving  nothing  of  value  behind.  A  second, 
"The  Tavern"  was  a  little  more  happy.  It  is  an  old- 
fashioned  melodrama,  of  the  costumed  type,  which  Mr. 
Cohan  has  taken  and  teased  as  he  did  the  very  successful 
"Royal  Vagabond."  This  makes  the  original  script  prac- 
tically worthless  for  one  is  much  more  interested  in  the 
amusing  idiosyncrasies  that  the  play  develops,  than  in  any 
possibilities  of  plot.  Incidentally,  "The  Tavern"  marks 
the  return  to  the  stage  of  Arnold  Daly,  who  has  been 
playing  before  the  motion  picture  camera. 

Mr.  Cohan's  third  venture  proved  even  more  interest- 
ing, for  at  the  last  minute  George  M.  himself  decided  to 
play  the  leading  role,  and  slipped  in  very  quietly  without 
any  blare  of  trumpets  of  hysterical  press  notices,  to  give 
one  of  the  best  performances  of  the  year.  There  is  a 
good  deal  that  smacks  of  Wallingford  in  this  play,  "The 
Meanest  Man  in  the  World,"  which  tells  of  a  fellow  sent 
out  by  a  law  firm  to  collect  an  over-due  bill  from  a  de- 
crepit, small-town  merchant,  and  how  this  chap  puts  the 
small  town  and  the  merchant  back  on  the  map,  and  makes 
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everybody,  including  himself,  rich.  Plenty  of  laughter 
and  plenty  of  George  M. 

Then,  there's  "Mary"!  The  very  name  seems  to  have 
not  only  a  fascination,  but  to  be  the  spirit  of  good  luck 
for  Mr.  Cohan.  Mary  has  been  the  heroine  of  half  a 
dozen  of  his  best  songs  of  previous  years,  to  say  nothing  of 
"Forty-five  Minutes  from  Broadway,"  one  of  his  most  suc- 
cessful comedies. 

The  new  musical  play  has  the  familiar  small-town 
touch  which  Mr.  Cohan  loves,  and  does  best.  This  time  it 
concerns  portable  houses  and  oil  wells,  also  plenty  of 
romance.  It  is  staged  in  the  usual  Cohanesque  manner, 
plenty  of  lively  fun,  youth,  and,  of  course,  dancing. 
Its  chief  song,  "The  Love  Nest,"  found  its  way  to  the 
phonographs  of  the  nation  a  month  ago,  for  long  before 
he  thought  of  Broadway,  Mr.  Cohan  had  shown  several 
of  the  larger  cities  his  latest  musical  comedy,  and  they  all 
liked  it  to  the  extent  of  a  long  run. 

It  really  is  a  case  of  three  cheers  for  George  M. 

Louis  Mann  has  gone  back  to  the  early  days  of  Amer- 
ican history  for  his  latest  play,  "The  Unwritten  Chapter." 
It  tells  an  incident  of  the  American  Revolution,  of  the 
Jewish  banker,  Haym  Solomon,  who,  together  with  Robert 
Morris,  helped  finance  our  Independence.  This  practi- 
cally unknown  figure  has  been  worked  into  the  central  char- 
acter of  an  interesting,  though  episodic,  drama,  which  is  at 
all  times  historical  in  theme,  and,  unfortunately,  not  over- 
rapid  in  action.  Mr.  Mann  gives  his  usual  excellent 
Jewish  characterization,  and  finds  excellent  support  from 
a  large  cast  which  includes  Arleen  Hackett  as  his  wife, 
Howard  Lang  and  Lucille  Watkins  as  Mrs.  Robert 
Morris  who  helped,  by  her  luncheon  party,  to  detain  the 
British  and  allow  Washington's  escape  from  New  York. 

"Welcome  Stranger,"  Aron  Hoffman's  new  play,  is  like 
"The  Unwritten  Chapter,"  pretty  frank  Jewish  propa- 
ganda. It  tells  how  Isidor  Solomon  invades  a  small,  hard- 
headed  New  England  town,  and  by  sheer  personality  wins 
over  the  town  in  spite  of  racial  differences.     There  are  a 
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good  many  hearty  laughs  in  the  four  acts,  chiefly  due  to 
George  Sidney  in  the  leading  role. 

Mr.  William  Hodge,  whom  someone  once  called 
America's  greatest  road  actor,  has  brought  his  latest  play, 
"The  Guest  of  Honor,"  to  New  York.  It  is  not  a  bad 
play,  but  it  is  hardly  the  popular  type  for  big  city  audien- 
ces. However,  Mr.  Hodge  always  has  a  certain  clientele 
that  goes  to  see  him,  so  he  is  sure  of  his  city  run,  before  the 
starts  out  for  the  smaller  towns. 

Ian  Hay,  better  known  for  his  war  work  and  his  popu- 
lar novels,  is  the  author  of  the  very  amusing  comedy  of 
English  life,  "Happy-go-Lucky."  It  is  English  to  the 
last  degree,  and  as  such,  may  not  have  an  overwhelming 
appeal  to  American  audiences,  but  no  admirer  of  Dick- 
ensonian  characters  will  be  able  to  resist  O.  P.  Heggie's 
Samuel  Stillbottie,  the  plaintiff's  man,  who  comes  to  evict 
the  family  and  stays  to  act  as  butler,  and  so  awe  and  win 
over  the  lordly  Mainwaring  family  to  a  love  match  be- 
tween Richard  Mainwaring  and  the  humble  and  lovely 
Tillie. 

Another  play  of  English  life  introduces  Mrs.  Gubbins 
who,  as  characterized  by  the  best  cockney  of  them  all, 
Beryl  Murphy,  is  the  most  delightful  part  of  Mr.  Max 
Marcin's  comedy,  "Three  Live  Ghosts."  Like  Barry's 
Old  Lady  with  Her  Medals,  Mrs.  Gubbins  sits  over  her 
pot  of  tea,  and  thinks  of  the  boy  who  didn't  come  home 
from  war.  To  make  it  a  play,  in  they  march,  the  live 
ghosts,  one  of  them  a  first-rate  crook  of  the  most  humorous 
and  lovable  type,  and  Mrs.  Gubbins  is  so  interested  in 
what  he  brings  home,  that  she  suggests  sending  him  out 
again  to  see  what  he  will  bring  the  next  time.  Frank 
comedy  throughout,  and  a  pleasant  evening. 

It  is  a  crying  shame  that  such  an  excellent  actress  as 
Alice  Brady  should  be  forced  to  accept  as  a  vehicle,  "Anna 
Ascends,"  billed  as  a  new  American  play  by  Harry  Chap- 
man Ford.  Miss  Brady  has  developed  in  the  last  few 
years  to  be  an  artist  of  rare  ability,  and  she  is  able  to  take 
the  trashy  material  of  this  play, — a  Syrian  girl  fighting  her 
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way  up  from  the  post  of  lowly  immigrant  and  make  it 
interesting,  even  human.  A  great  many  people  are  going 
to  want  to  see  the  play  only  because  of  her  impersonation. 
It  is  a  delight  to  even  imagine  what  she  could  do  with  a 
real  play. 

"Mecca"  is  the  latest  musical  spectacle  to  move  into  the 
dignified  walls  of  what  was  once  The  New  Theatre,  and 
by  its  joyous  lavishness,  eradicate  the  memories  of  our 
failure  to  establish  a  real  national  theatre.  The  play  is 
Oscar  Asche  at  his  best,  which  means  it  is  more  entertain- 
ing than  "Chu  Chin  Chow."  It  is  marvelously  costumed, 
superbly  mounted  as  to  stage  settings,  with  incidental 
dances  by  Fokine,  that  quite  surpassed  any  of  those  which 
helped  to  make  "Aphrodite"  a  popular  success  last  year. 
The  spectacle  is  built  about  another  Oriental  story,  allow- 
ing for  the  characterization  of  color,  passion,  beauty,  also 
the  subtleties  of  hatred  and  revenge.  It  is  superbly  acted, 
with  Gladys  Hansen  welcomed  back  to  the  stage  as  the 
lovely  Sharazad,  and  Linoel  Braham  as  Alt  Shar,  "the 
strong  man"  of  the  story. 

"Little  Miss  Charity"  might  be  called  one  more  mus- 
ical show.  There  is  nothing  particularly  distinctive  about 
it,  it  is  just  pleasing,— a  nice  evening's  entertainment, 
made  so  by  the  clever  work  of  Frank  Moulan,  who  is 
always  a  comedian  and  Marjorie  Gateson,  whose  charm 
can  best  be  explained  by  that  much  over-worked  word, 
"Personality." 

Personality,  by  the  way,  can  also  be  used  in  connection 
with  a  young  lady  who  flashed  before  a  metropolitan  au- 
dience and  proved  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
production,  "Kissing-Time."  She  is  Dorothy  Maynard, 
quite  outshining  Mr.  William  Norris  and  Edith  Talia- 
ferro, who  might  be  said  to  play  the  featured  roles. 
"Kissing-Time"  is  a  not  at  all  unusual  light  comedy  with 
music,  laid  in  Paris,  and  depending  upon  its  plot  for  the 
age-old  idea  of  a  young  man  who  must  have  a  wife  at  once, 
and  so  borrowed  the  nearest  lady,  who  happens  to  be  the 
girl  to  whom  he  was  betrothed  in  his  early  years.     There 
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is  a  very  hard  working  and  eye-delighting  chorus  to  back 
up  Miss  Maynard's  work,  which  means  that  it  is  possible 
to  find  an  evening's  diversion  from  the  movies,  if  nothing 
else. 

"Tip-Top"  is  the  name  of  Fred  Stone's  latest  musical 
extravaganza.  It  would  be  possible  to  dismiss  it  in  a 
single  sentence  by  saying  that  it  is  the  usual  Fred  Stone 
show,  or  you  could  go  and  write  an  article  on  the  art  of 
clowning,  as  embodied  by  Mr.  Stone's  versatile  self.  The 
fact  remains  that  it  is  Fred  Stone's  new  show,  and  he  has 
most  of  the  old  favorites  with  him,  including  the  Brown 
Brothers,  of  saxophone  fame,  and  Violet  Dell,  who  still 
stands  on  Mr.  Stone's  feet  when  they  dance. 

"Pitter  Patter"  is  one  of  those  musical  re-vampings. 
This  time  the  adaptors  have  taken  Willie  Collier's  old 
farce,  "Caught  in  the  Rain,"  and  added  the  necessary 
chorus  girls,  a  prima-donna,  etc.  Much  of  the  music  is 
pleasant,  and  both  William  Kent  and  Helen  Bolton  are 
veterans  who  cannot  help  but  lift  the  quality  of  any  ma- 
terial given  them. 

"Broadway  Brevities"  might  have  been  something  very 
startling,  for  the  cast  contains  Eddie  Cantor,  Bert  Wil- 
liams and  George  LeMaire,  who  is  the  producer  and 
author  of  many  of  the  scenes.  However,  the  promise  was 
never  harvested.  There  was  a  certain  amount  of  comedy, 
but  not  of  the  rich  variety.  The  production  is  lacking  in 
one  virile  comedy  personality  that  would  carry  it  to  really 
big  success,  that  is,  the  type  of  success  Mr.  Jolson  brings 
when  he  moves  into  New  York.  The  stagings  were  often 
handsome,  and  a  few  of  the  songs  pleasing,  if  not  lifting. 

Just  for  good  measure  in  the  way  of  musical  entertain- 
ment, there  is  "Jim  Jam  Jems,"  a  review  not  quite  as 
clever  as  Mr.  John  Cort's  recent  success,  "Listen,  Lester," 
but  still  serving  because  of  the  vaudeville  specialties  in- 
troduced to  keep  together  the  musical  numbers. 


A  SHELF  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

IT  IS  only  natural  that  the  "Life  of  Andrew  Carnegie," 
philanthropist,   self-made   millionaire,    and   one   of   the 

truly  great  figures  in  the  history  of  American  business, 
should  find  its  way  into  book  form.  (Houghton  Mifflin 
Co.)  Fortunately,  the  volume  comes  as  an  autobiography, 
not  as  an  appreciation  too  often  written  by  a  willing  and 
admiring,  but  not  always  accurate  pen.  It  needs  Mr. 
Carnegie's  personal  touch  to  make  a  lasting  story  of  his 
fight  from  messenger  boy  to  steel  master.  He  is  able  to 
impart  to  his  pages  the  inspiration,  the  ambition,  which 
was  to  be  the  most  virile  portion  of  his  youth.  His  busi- 
ness experiences,  his  labors  in  the  formation  of  the  steel 
industry  as  it  exists  today  are  romance  to  the  business  man, 
and  his  several  expressions  of  the  problems  of  capital  and 
labor  might  well  be  seriously  considered,  even  though  he 
did  not  face  the  problems  of  reconstruction  that  we  are 
facing. 

Norman  Hapgood's  "The  Advancing  Hour"  (Boni  & 
Liveright)  is  an  interpretation  of  his  thought  on  the  prob- 
lems and  issues  confronting  the  American  public  today, — 
Socialism,  Liberalism,  Bolshevism,  political  outlook  in  the 
United  States  and  more  or  less  of  a  glorification  of  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Hapgood  always  has  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  and  never  hesitates  to  say  what  he  thinks. 

"The  Course  of  Empire"  (Boni  &  Liveright)  is,  at 
times,  a  rather  ponderous,  but  always  scholarly  book  by 
R.  F.  Pettigrew,  ex-United  States  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Its  appeal  is  largely  economic,  the  "course  of 
empire"  as  it  passes  through  the  halls  of  Senate.  In  fact, 
a  large  portion  of  the  book  is  made  up  of  quotations.  For 
a  keen  and  careful  student  with  plenty  of  time  the  volume 
will  prove  valuable. 
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G.  T.  W.  Patrick,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  is  the  author  of  "The  Psychology  of 
Social  Reconstruction"  (Houghton  Mifflin  Co.),  an  inter- 
esting little  volume  written  in  a  semi-humorous,  popular 
style.  Professor  Patrick  believes,  for  instance,  that  beer 
and  communism  are  contrary  to  the  fundamental  process 
of  human  psychology,  and  he  goes  to  work  to  prove  it, 
also  a  number  of  other  beliefs  equally  as  interesting.  For 
the  reader  in  a  hurry,  the  book  can  be  made  either  a  sub- 
ject for  serious  reading,  or  hastily  perused  writh  an  idea 
of  enlightenment. 

Francis  Brett  Young's  "Poems"  (E.  P.  Dutton  Co.) 
disclose  him  as  interesting  a  versifier  as  he  is  a  story-teller. 
His  work  has  a  strange  beauty  that  is  original,  and  yet  at 
all  times  graceful. 

The  success  of  Ida  A.  R.  Rylie  has  been  the  gradual 
growth  of  the  writer  who  is  first  ambitious,  second,  a 
conscientious  worker.  Not  so  many  years  ago  her  works 
that  reached  an  American  audience  were  regarded  as 
"Well,  here's  another  story  about  India,  by  another  Eng- 
lish writer."  Then,  by  the  gradual  process  of  time  and 
labor  came  "Towards  Morning,"  and  now  "Children  of 
Storm."  (John  Lane  Co.)  This  new  book  is  more  than  an 
interesting  novel.  It  has  the  underlying  theme  of  class 
distinction  in  regard  to  marriage,  and  even  far  greater 
than  the  social  readjustment  that  must  follow  the  close  of 
the  war.  These  themes  lie  deep,  flashing  occasionally 
through  a  character,  or  an  expression,  and  made  more  in- 
teresting because  of  the  lack  of  preachment.  For  her 
sugar  coating  she  has  one  of  the  prettiest  love  stories  of 
the  year,  but  perhaps  pretty  is  not  the  right  word,  for  that 
is  apt  to  be  misconstrued  as  "simple — sweet,"  while  there 
is  nothing  cloying  the  romance  of  the  grocer's  son,  and 
his  lady  of  rank. 

A  really  fine  book  is  Mrs.  Wharton's  "The  Age  of 
Innocence."  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  The  title  comes  from 
the  setting,  New  York  City  of  the  Seventies,  when  they 
thought  of  building  an  Opera  House  "way  uptown"   in 
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the  Forties,  when  the  great  city  had  passed  its  mid-century 
growth,  and  feeling  the  first  throb  of  the  sophistication 
that  was  soon  to  arrive.  The  story  concerns  the  love 
affair  of  the  socially  proper  Newland  Archer,  and  a 
lovely  American  girl  who  has  left  her  husband  of  title 
and  flashes  over  innocent  New  York  society,  as  a  disturb- 
ing element.  It  is  a  typical  Mrs.  Wharton  tale,  the  sub- 
tleties of  social  life,  the  daring  of  character,  the  call  of 
the  new,  and  the  staid  of  the  old-fashioned  respectability. 
It  is  not  another  "House  of  Mirth"  or  "Ethan  Frome"  but 
is  welcome  as  the  first  novel  in  some  little  time  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  America's  most  gifted  authors. 

Ridgewell  Cullum,  like  Miss  Wylie,  has  been  slowly 
arriving  for  several  seasons.  His  work  is  always  of  the 
out-of-doors,  chiefly  the  Northwest,  but  none  of  it  can  be 
compared  with  his  scholarly  and  grippingly  interesting 
novel,  "The  Heart  of  Unaga."  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
Mr.  Cullum  has  taken  more  or  less  familiar  ingredients  of 
a  story  of  the  Northwest,  the  policeman,  the  girl,  the  In- 
dian character,  the  wicked  agent,  and  made  them  act  sur- 
prisingly like  human  beings.  His  chief  glory  lies  in  his 
knowledge  of  Indian  character  and  lore,  and  the  parts  they 
can  play  in  a  big  gripping  drama.  Nothing  gushingly 
romantic  about  the  story,  but  the  type  that  people  who  like 
virile  stories  of  the  out-of-doors  will  find  welcome, — 
doubly  so  when  it  is  chronicled  that  the  story  is  a  long 
one,  running  more  than  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thous- 
and words, — which,  after  all,  is  about  the  right  length  for 
a  novel. 

Following  the  psychic  trend  Florence  Barclay  (yes, 
she  wrote  "The  Rosary")  has  written  a  new  story  which 
she  calls  "Returned  Empty."  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.) 
It  concerns  a  woman  whose  husband  is  killed, — and  how 
she  prays  and  longs  for  his  return, — in  the  form  of  a  child 
she  can  love.  The  child  arrives  on  earth,  being  left  on  a 
convenient  door-step,  with  the  remarkable  tag,  "returned 
empty."  Later  you  will  discover  that  it  means  that  he  had 
been  sent  to  earth  without  a  soul.     Of  course,  he  meets  the 
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lady  who  desired  his  presence  on  earth, — and  well,  it's  not 
a  long  book.  One  of  the  nicest  things  about  it  is  the  fre- 
quent reference  and  quotation  from  Tennyson's  "Crossing 
the  Bar"  which  still  remains  a  wonderful  verse.  Mrs. 
Barclay  has  a  host  of  friends, — some  of  them  may  like 
the  new  story. 

"The  Adventurous  Lady"  (D.  Appleton  &  Co.)  is  not 
J.  C.  Snaith  at  his  best.  But  then  one  cannot  write  a  story 
like  "Undefeated"  or  "Broke  of  Covenden,"  to  say 
nothing  of  one  or  two  others,  with  the  ease  with  which  we 
turn  on  the  cold  water  tap  of  the  morning  bath.  The 
new  story  is  a  comedy,  not  unfamiliar  in  the  main  theme 
which  allows  the  heroine  to  impersonate  another,  but  still 
it  sparkles,  and  holds  the  interest  with  its  plausible  com- 
plications. And  it  is  delightfully  written  in  the  simple 
English  and  English  writers  know  how  to  use. 

"Color,  passion,  ferment,  the  mystery  and  illumination 
of  motives,  the  drama  of  modern  life,  give  to  'The  Dark 
Mother'  (Boni  &  Liveright)  what  Jacques  Copeau  calls 
its  epic  quality."  Such  is  the  announcement  on  the  cover, 
and  to  a  degree  the  cover  is  quite  right.  The  story  might 
be  called  an  epic  because  it  covers  in  detail  a  great  deal  of 
ground  in  the  life  of  two  young  men  of  vastly  different 
temperament.  Much  of  their  adventure  with  "the  dark 
mother" — Life — is  interesting,  some  of  it  dull,  and  quite  a 
bit  of  it  could  not  be  read  in  the  family  circle,  unless  the 
family  circle  was  very,  very  modern,  and  more  than  a 
little  "free." 


THE  EDITORIAL  TABLE 

America  In  Danger 

NATIONAL  character  is  dependent  upon  individual 
morale.  America  is  in  danger.  War  has  burdened 
us  with  taxes,  partially  the  result  of  extravagance  and 
profiteering,  and  partially  the  natural  aftermath  of  colos- 
sal loans.  Our  national  income  has  also  been  depleted  by 
the  loss  of  huge  revenue  taxes.  We,  too,  are  paying  the 
high  cost  of  necessities  because  of  our  tremendous  exporta- 
tions.  Europe  is  quarreling  over  indemnities,  territory 
and  pre-war  extension  of  credit,  now  due  and  overdue. 
Into  this  latter  melee  we  are  invited  to  sit  as  arbiter  and 
participant.  The  reactions  of  the  conditions  of  war  are 
numerous  and  significant.  Our  own  burdens  and  prohibi- 
tive measures  are  breeding  hypocrites.  Our  interests  in 
foreign  issues  are  splitting  our  lines  of  national  cleavage. 
We  are  confronted  with  a  new  order  and  a  new  disorder; 
we  are  surfeited  with  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  alien 
nations.  These  are  danger  lines  in  the  home-made  propa- 
ganda of  Americanization.  Call  it  reactionary,  or  what 
you  will,  every  born  and  sworn-in  American  must  get  back 
to  the  fundamentals  of  what  American  citizenship  stands 
for, — America  first,  America  always, — and  laws  and  law- 
makers that  make  loyalty  a  pride  and  American  character 
patriotism. 

The  Editorial  Table  is  viewing  the  heaving  waves  of 
contradictory  currents  of  public  opinion.  It  feels  the  up- 
heaval of  varying  opinions  and  protests.  It  finds  itself 
unsettled  by  the  billowy  variations  of  a  seething  foment. 
It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  national  political  campaign,  when 
every  man  and  woman  needs  to  be  guided  by  sound  sense 
and  defined  policy  stuck  to  and  carried  into  legislative  ac- 
tion,  of   unvarying   policy.     Out   of   November   may   we 
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New  APPLETON  Books 

yln  Unusual  Publishing  Event 
MEMOIRS  of  the  EMPRESS  EUGENIE 

By  Comte  Fleury 

The  vividly  intimate  life  story  of  the  most  fascinating  figure  of 
modern  times,  compiled  from  reminiscences,  documents,  letters 
and  private  papers  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  and  members  of 
the  Court  of  the  Second  Empire.  The  tremendous  demand  for 
this  work  quickly  exhausted  the  first  edition,  but  booksellers 
are  now  well  supplied.  Two  volumes.  1050  pages.  Cloth,  gilt 
top,  in  a  box.  $7.50  net 

Contemporary  French  Politics 

By  Raymond  Leslie  Buell 

A  clear,  authentic  and  unbiased  view  of  present  and  recent  cur- 
rents of  opinion  in  France,  a  revealing  estimate  of  political  and 

economic  movements,  and  the  actual  attitude    of  the  French  toward  the  League  of  Nations- 

$3.50  net 

A  History  of  Journalism  in  the  United  States    By  George  Henry  Payne 

The  real  story  of  the  development  of  the  American  newspaper  from  earliest  times  down  to  the 
present  day,  with  many  historically  accurate  pen  pictures  of  all  of  the  great  editors.         $2.50  net 

Morale  By  G.  Stanley  Hall 

Denning  morale  as  the  supreme  standard  of  life  and  conduct,  Dr.  Hall,  noted  writer  and  thinker, 
tells  how  it  can  be  applied  effectively  to  all  economic  and  social  problems.  $3.00  net 

German  Leaders  of  Yesterday  and  Today  By  Eric  Dombrowski 

Illuminating  estimates  of  all  of  the  outstanding  figures  in  Germany  during  the  past  five  years. 
"Dombrowski's  power  is  nothing  short  of  Carlylean." — New  York  Times.  $2.00  net 

The    New    World  By  Frank  Comerford 

An  epoch-making  message  to  every  employer  of  labor,  every  workingman  and  every  patriotic 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  by  the  man  who  made  a  searching  investigation  of  Bolshevism  in 
Europe.  A  frank  statement  of  the  problems  now  facing  the  entire  earth,  with  a  constructive  pro- 
gram for  suppressing  the  Reds  in  America.  $2.00  net 

The  College  and  New  America  By  Jay  William  Hudson 

A  scholarly  review  and  appraisal  of  the  American  college,  with  a  new  and  definite  outline  for  pro- 
cedure in  the  reconstruction  of  our  methods  of  education.  $2.00  net 

The  Sleuth  Of    St.  James'  Square  By  Melville  Davisson  Post 

An  absolutely  new  note  in  detective  fiction,  the  central  figure  of  which  is  the  Chief  of  the  Criminaj 

Investigation  Department  of  Scotland  Yard.  $2.00  net 


The  Literary   Treat  of  the   Year 
THE  AGE  OF  INNOCENCE 

By  Edith  Wharton 

Mrs.  Wharton  has  honestly  won  the  right  to  be  called  the  foremost 
American  woman  novelist.  "The  Age  of  Innocence"  reveals  her  art 
at  its  pinnacle.  It  is  a  story  of  old  New  York — of  New  York  in  the 
early  Seventies.  The  principal  character  is  a  young  society  woman 
who  returns  ro  this  New  York  after  leaving  her  brutal  Polish  husband 
under  compromising  circumstances.  $2.00  net 
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hope  for  a  definite  expression  from  that  great  wave  of 
solid  Americans.  May  we  hope  for  a  return  to  the 
normal,  may  we  see  a  party  in  the  saddle  that  knows  how 
to  ride,  and  rides  to  stable  conditions  and  sound  domestic 
and  foreign  relations — and  accredits  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
the  ability  to  do  likewise,  perhaps  with  our  co-operation, 
but  without  our  interference  in  affairs  that  do  not  touch 
our  borders. 

Racial  Cleavages  Asserting  Themselves 

THE   passage   of   thousands   of   years   in   the    ancient 
civilizations  has  failed  to  eradicate  racial  distinctions. 
Today  the  quarrels  of  Middle  Europe  are  the  result 
of  racial  antipathies.     The  secret  of  the  melting-pot  is  still 
undiscovered.     Races   do   not  utterly  blend,   even   in   the 
commingling  of  generations  of  blood. 

This  is  a  fundamental  and  complex  American  prob- 
lem. It  concerns  government,  religion  and  social  influ- 
ences of  vital  significance.  Our  racial  groups  are  segre- 
gating rapidly  in  one  form  or  another.  In  our  earlier 
development  these  groups  manifested  themselves  in  social 
and  fraternal  forms,  not  in  any  sense  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  political  and  industrial  development.  The 
question  of  a  common  citizenship  interest  did  not  enter 
into  their  organizations.  Patriotism  and  love  of  their 
adopted  country  was  second  only  to  religion.  This  zeal 
was  the  aftermath  or  reaction  of  "persecution,"  real  or 
fancied,  of  government  or  religion  or  the  social  order  of 
the  countries  from  which  they  emigrated.  In  the  last  half 
century  racial  cleavages  have  gradually  been  restored  in 
this  country  and  the  issues,  hopes  and  aspirations  of  native 
lands  have  stirred  the  pulse  and  aroused  the  blood  of  sons 
and  son's  sons  in  America. 

Hereditary  transmission  is  immutable.  Inter-marriage 
does  not  eliminate  the  breed.  The  children  and  children's 
children  reassert  the  nativity  and  racial  characteristics  of 
their  ancestors.  So  we  find  the  ancient  racial  divisions  of 
our  immigrants  reasserting  racial  lines. 
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In  addition  to  the  hereditary  outcroppings  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  confronted  with  the  influences,  also,  of  more 
recent  immigration,  fanning  to  life  the  racial  instincts  of 
the  descendants  of  our  earlier  peoples,  come  here  to  seek 
freedom  and  better  their  condition  in  various  ways.  Still 
a  third  condition  confronts  us  as  a  nation,  seeking  homo- 
geneity and  a  common  loyalty  under  one  flag.  We  refer 
to  the  foreign  propaganda  that  is  flooding  this  country, 
appealing  first  and  finding  sympathetic  lodgement  in  the 
hearts  of  the  descendants  of  alien  nationalities,  and  second, 
appealing  to  the  nation  as  a  whole,  often  antagonizing  des- 
cendants of  races  of  different  territorial  ambitions,  creed, 
or  religion. 

Our  peoples  inhabit  a  "rented  house,"  in  which  their 
bodies  live  while  their  spiritual  allegiance  is  divided.  To 
utterly  weld  this  spirit  into  patriotism  and  love  of  country 
is  the  fundamental  of  Americanization.  Influences  that 
preserve  a  mode  of  life  and  a  method  though  that  is  not 
American,  will  defer  the  object. 

Foreign  propaganda  should  be  censured  and  restricted. 
Foreign  language  newspapers,  magazines  and  books 
should  be  permitted  under  regulating  provisions.  The 
public  schools  should  be  free  from  propaganda.  Patriotic 
demonstrations  and  commemorations  should  be  fostered  by 
the  municipal,  State  and  national  government.  Freedom 
of  speech  should  not  be  interpreted  as  license  of  destructive 
agitators.  While  racial  predilections  may  not  be  up- 
rooted, they  can  be  turned  to  account  by  inspiring  within 
their  activities,  always  the  basic  theme  that  makes  for 
love  and  loyalty  in  citizenship. 

The  Mentally  Lazy 

WHAT'S  the  matter  with  your  brain?     Is  it  working 
only  eight  hours  a  day  after  the  custom  of  the  Amal- 
gamated Plumbers'  Association?     And  are  you,  too, 
talking  of  "brain-fag"?    Or  is  it  "brain-fog"? 

If  we  question  the  average  layman  he  will  doubtless 
assert  that  what  we  are  pleased  to  label  "Civilization," 
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which  may  be  100,000  or  200,000  or  more  years  old,  has 
unquestionably  advanced  the  world  in  the  knowledge  of 
natural  science,  social  uplift  and  mechanical  inventions; 
but  are  we  not — reluctant  though  we  be  to  consider  it — 
compelled  to  admit  that  all  these  advances  have  been  due 
in  the  past  and  will  continue  to  be  due  in  the  future  to  the 
few  and  not  the  many? 

Query  the  average  high  school  student  as  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  human  body  and  he  will  turn  to  the  page  in 
his  physiology  which  informs  him  that  the  slightest  wink  of 
his  eyelid  is  directed  from  his  cerebellum.  Thus,  a  part 
of  the  brain  works  overtime — according  to  the  rapidity  and 
number  of  frequency  of  the  winks.  And  any  mere  surface 
dabbler  in  psychometry  will  tell  us  that  the  brain  not  only 
works  overtime,  but  all  the  time,  even  during  sleep,  produc- 
ing somnambulistic  "movies"  actuated  by,  sometimes  wise, 
but  generally,  foolish  dreams.  But  that  is  precisely  what 
happens  to  old  Towser  who  lies  sleeping  on  your  hearth — 
or  next  to  your  steam  radiator — and  whose  four  legs  go 
back  and  forth  with  perplexing  rapidity  under  the  illusion 
that  he  is  in  hot  pursuit  of  Tabby  on  the  back  fence,  or  in 
the  areaway  of  the  apartment  house. 

Towser  gets  leg-weary,  but  never  "brain-fag." 
A  few  men  in  the  past,  like  Galileo  and  Newton  and 
Proctor  and  Gosse  and  Draper  and  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
and  a  few  men  in  the  present,  like  Edison  and  Marconi  and 
Tesla  and  Einstein  may  have  been  and  are  frequently  leg- 
weary,  but  none  of  them  ever  have  been  known  to  seek  rest 
for  the  brain.  These  men  have  been  and  are  working  day 
and  night  with  their  brains  to  advance  the  world  while  the 
greatest  effort  many  of  us  engaged  in  during  the  late  sum- 
mer was  to  advance  the  World  Series.  The  mind  of  Ein- 
stein, taken  as  one  illustration — is  so  trained,  so  keen,  so 
searching,  that  he  has  learned  the  seemingly  invisible  secrets 
of  Nature.  Even  his  latest  book,  which  he  wrote  to  sim- 
plify his  great  work  on  "Relativity,"  so  that  the  layman 
might  better  understand  it,  is  so  profound,  because  of  the 
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profundity  of  his  subject,  that  the  average  mind  must  bestir 
itself  to  grasp  an  outline  of  his  meaning. 

And  these  tireless  workers  have  struggled  through  the 
years  so  that  the  struggle  for  existence  for  the  rest  of  us 
may  grow  less  and  so  that  we  may  all  enjoy  the  bounties 
of  a  world  which  have  been  waiting  in  the  past  and  are 
waiting  in  the  present  for  development  through  the  God- 
given  possibilities  of  the  human  brain. 

Just  for  a  moment  let  us  suppose  that  the  one  billion, 
five  hundred  and  more  brains,  representing  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  the  inhabitable  globe,  had  been  and  are  now 
all  working  for  the  progress  of  humanity. 

How  far,  then  would  Civilization  have  advanced  yes- 
terday— how  far  would  it  advance  tomorrow? 

Oh,  ye  mentally  Lazy,  how  many  of  you  have  advanced 
further  than  the  wiggling  legs  of  dream-befuddled  Towser? 


BEAUTY 

By  Betty  Dickinson  Frazee 

BEAUTY!  how  often  in  communion  we 
Have  met  in  various  haunts,  when  quiet  mood 
And  weariness  of  mind  toward  some  dim  wood 
Hath  led  my  world-sick  soul  to  rest  and  thee; 

There  in  the  sweet  seclusion  'neath  some  tree 
Have  I  found  peace  where  shadows  brood, 
And  thought  all  life  beyond-believing  good — 

Until  called  back  by  grim  reality. 

Then  leaving  thy  companionship,  in  pain 
Have  I  crept  back,  to  find  deceit  and  lust 
Wearing  thy  name  and  dragging  it  in  dust, 

And  weeping  I  have  turned  away  again. 
Oh  Beauty!  if  deceiving,  still  be  kind: 
Blind  me  that  I  may  worship — being  blind. 
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Less  than  a  nickel 
a  week 

This  is  all  that  Swift  &  Company's  profit 
cost  the  average  American  family  in  1919. 

Here  are  figures  and  authorities  for  them. 

The  Average  consumption  of  meat  per 
person  for  a  year  is  about  180  pounds  (U. 
S.   Government.) 

The  average  American  family  is  4  1-2  per- 
sons  (U.   S.    Census). 

Swift  &  Company's  profit  from  all  sources 
in  1919  averaged  less  than  1-4  cent  per 
pound  on  all  products  including  meat. 

This  averages  for  the  family  less 
than    the    price    of — 

1  cigar  per  week  for  father,  or 

1  street  car  fare  per  week  for 
mother,    or 

1  package  of  gum  per  week  for 
the  children. 

The  complex  service  which  we  furnish  the 
public  is  efficient  and  economical.  The 
cost  to  the  public  in  the  shape  of  profit  is 
too  small  to  be  noticeable  in  the  family 
meat  bill. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 

A   Nation-wide   organization   owned 
by    more    than    35,000   shareholders 
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The  leading  article  of  The  Forum  this  month 
is  the  first  of  two  articles  on  taxation  by  Otto 
H.  Kahn.  It  is,  we  believe,  the  indication  of 
the  soundness  and  high  character,  clear  think- 
ing, and  patriotic  impulse  by  which  The 
Forum  will  be  guided  in  the  future.  There 
is  no  subject  of  more  importance  in  this  coun- 
try at  the  present  time  than  taxation,  and 
none  that  is  in  such  dire  need  of  unprejudiced 
analysis. 

While  Mr.  Kahn  is  a  banker,  he  is,  as  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  said  of  him,  "as  far  as  the 
poles  from  those  foolish  Bourbons  in  our  poli- 
tical and  industrial  life  who,  by  their  persis- 
tence in  a  cause  of  mere  stupid  inertia  or  in- 
action, would  advise  the  very  revolutionary 
movement  they  dread.  Mr.  Kahn  has  set  his 
face  toward  the  light" 

Edwin  Wildman  was  Vice  and  Deputy 
Consul  General  to  Hongkong  and  since  has 
kept  in  close  touch  with  Far  Eastern  affairs; 
Edward  Acheson,  Sc.D.,  is  a  noted  scientist 
and  inventor;  Joseph  Pennell  has  a  world- 
wide reputation  as  an  artist  and  illustrator; 
Dr.  S.  Dana  Hubbard,  Acting  Director  of 
New  York's  Bureau  of  Public  Health  Educa- 
tion, has  published  a  number  of  monographs 
on  subjects  closely  affecting  the  public  welfare; 
Sergeant  S.  G.  Hildreth,  while  serving  his 
country  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  made  a 
close  study  of  that  country's  drink  problem; 
W.  P.  G.  Harding,  Governor  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  has  been  a  banker  all  his  life, 
and  is  one  of  our  highest  authorities  on  the 
country's  present  credit  situation;  Philander 
P.  Claxton  is  a  member  of  the  Rockefeller 
Sanitary  Commission  and  an  educational  ex- 
pert; P.  Harvey  Middleton,  who  recently  re- 
turned from  an  observation  tour  of  industrial 
conditions  in  England,  France,  Belgium  and 
Holland,  in  the  interests  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.,  has  studied  economic  conditions  in 
many  countries;  Professor  Richard  L.  Gar- 
ner made  seven  trips  to  Africa's  jungles  where 
for  the  past  ten  years,  he  directed  an  expedi- 
tion for  the  Smithsonian  Institution;  Alfred 
E.  Keet  is  a  well-known  editor  and  writer. 
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HOW  MUCH  LONGER 

MUST  WE  FEED 

EUROPE? 

By  Herbert  Hoover 

THE  most  evident  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the 
world's  adventures  in  charity  is  that  no  aid  extended 
to  an  individual  or  a  nation,  when  the  recipient  is  able 
to  effect  self-relief,  can  prove  permanently  beneficial.  In- 
sofar as  any  charity  tends  toward  pauperism,  insofar  as  any 
charity  breeds  a  train  of  new  demands,  the  world  would  be 
better  off  without  it. 

This  thought  has  been  the  underlying,  stabilizing 
guide  in  the  conduct  of  the  various  relief  programs  that  my 
American  colleagues  and  I  have  directed  during  the  past 
six  years.  In  Belgium  the  feeding  of  more  than  7,000,000 
destitute  persons,  necessitating  credits  of  more  than  $900,- 
000,000,  was  carried  on  with  simple  machinery,  at  no  time 
requiring  the  presence  within  the  country  of  more  than  fifty 
Americans  and  functioning  always  in  such  manner  as  to 
elicit  the  services  of  able  and  public-spirited  men  and 
women  throughout  the  2600  communes.  This  system  of  lo- 
cal committee  management,  with  its  motivating  impulses  of 
community  pride  and  community  obligation,  did  much 
more  than  insure  efficiency  at  the  time.    It  enabled  the  Com- 
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mission  for  Relief  in  Belgium,  as  soon  as  conditions  per- 
mitted the  withdrawal  of  American  aid,  to  leave  behind  a 
cohesive,  nationwide  network  of  civic  and  child  welfare' 
committees.  The  death  rate  for  children  in  Belgium  when 
we  ceased  operations  there  had  been  brought  to  a  lower 
figure  than  at  any  time  before  the  war,  and  the  Belgian  and 
French  personnel  of  55,000  was  so  enthusiastic  that  our 
withdrawal  caused  no  cessation. 

NOT  BROADCASTING  AMERICAN  AID 

In  all  the  operations  of  the  European  Children's  Fund, 
the  same  precautions  have  been  taken:  first,  to  supply  only 
vitally  necessary  and  locally  unobtainable  food;  second,  to 
make  possible  early  withdrawal  from  the  field  with  no  con- 
sequent let-up  of  child  welfare  activity.  I  have  at  hand  a 
statement  of  the  personnel  and  government  contributions 
that  will  be  used  in  Poland  for  the  child-feeding  program 
during  December,  1920,  and  the  figures  are  illustrative  of 
the  extent  to  which  we  avoid  broadcasting  American  aid. 

Mounting  from  700,000  in  November,  as  winter  closes 
down,  it  is  estimated  that  900,000  daily  child  rations  will 
be  necessary  in  Poland  during  December.  This  will  rise 
to  1,300,000  in  January.  The  cost  per  month  per  child  to 
us  is  one  dollar,  so  the  American  Relief  Administration 
European  Children's  Fund  will  expend  $900,000  on  the 
December's  program.  To  this  will  be  added  332,000,000 
Polish  marks;  62,000,000  of  which  will  be  furnished  lo- 
cally for  operating  expenses,  70,000,000  of  which  will  come 
from  local  cash  gifts  and  200,000,000  of  which  will  be  allo- 
cated to  us  from  the  Polish  Diet  Credit.  There  will  be  an 
American  personnel  of  thirty  persons.  Sixteen  of  these  will 
be  American  Relief  Administration  officials  and  fourteen 
"Gray  Samaritans,"  Polish  girls  trained  in  America  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Polish  personnel  will  consist  of  20,359 
paid  employes,  none  of  whose  salaries  will  be  met  from  our 
funds,  and  7,420  volunteers.  These  volunteers  represent 
the  highest  type  of  Polish  citizen.  A  primary  rule  of  the 
feeding  is  that  each  child  must  eat  its  daily  free  meal  on  the 
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premises  of  one  of  the  7,000  feeding-stations,  and  the  chief 
duty  of  the  American  personnel  is  inspection. 

FUNDS  NEAR  EXHAUSTION 

I  hope  that  this  example  will  make  clear  the  basis  on 
which  aid  is  rendered.  We  have  been  able  to  withdraw 
from  virtually  all  of  Czecho-Slovakia,  Rumania  and  Jugo- 
slavia, leaving,  as  in  Belgium,  smoothly  operating  machines 
for  child-welfare.  This  time  last  winter  my  associates  and 
I  believed  that  the  1920  harvest  would  virtually  relieve 
America  of  child-feeding  responsibility  and  would  permit 
us  to  return  to  our  professions.  The  Bolshevik  invasion  of 
Poland,  resulting  in  a  sixty  per  cent  shortage  of  basic  food- 
stuffs in  that  country,  and  the  general  slowness  of  economic 
rehabilitation  in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe,  have  since 
bred  suffering  on  a  large  scale.  Famine  conditions  will 
not  be  as  wide-spread  as  they  were  two  winters  ago,  when 
we  fed  6,000,000  children  a  day,  but  the  incredible  evils  of 
undernourishment  will  be  visited  on  at  least  3,500,000 
children  this  winter  unless  American  charity  continues  to 
be  the  buffer. 

The  funds  of  the  American  Relief  Administration  will 
be  exhausted  in  January,  at  a  time  when  the  need  in  Poland, 
for  instance,  will  mount  to  1,300,000  rations  a  day.  If 
civilization  means  anything,  it  means  a  society  sufficiently 
educated  in  spirit  and  possessing  sufficient  mass  effectiveness 
to  avert  such  tragedy  as  threatens  the  3,500,000  helpless  pro- 
ducts of  war  who  depend  upon  us  for  sustenance  this  winter. 
Twenty-three  million  dollars  is  needed  for  the  task. 

We  must  not,  for  Europe's  sake,  feed  any  portion  of 
Europe  beyond  the  time  when  it  is  within  the  power  of  lo- 
cal charities  and  local  governments  to  perform  the  whole 
task.  But,  whether  the  interval  be  one  winter  or  two,  we 
cannot  as  Americans  fail,  when  we  are  the  sole  hope,  to  do 
our  part  in  the  alleviation  of  a  more  appalling  misery  than 
history  has  yet  recorded. 


THE    POST-WAR    PSY- 
CHOLOGY OF  EUROPE 

By  Charles  Henry  Meltzer 

AMERICANS  who  left  their  homes  for  Europe  dur- 
ing the  past  spring  and  summer,  to  visit  or  re-visit 
stricken  Europe,  set  sail  with  many  doubts  and  many 
qualms.  What  would  the  Old  World  look  like  when  they 
landed?  What  welcome  would  it  have  for  Western  travel- 
ers? 

Much  had  been  written  of  a  certain  want  of  friendli- 
ness— of  chilling  treatment  of  Americans  in  various  coun- 
tries. The  flames  of  war  might  have  wrought  sweeping 
changes  in  the  psychology  and  manners  of  some  nations. 

Outside  of  Italy,  however,  where  a  dislike  of  Mr.  Wil- 
son's countrymen  was  evident,  the  attitude  of  Europeans 
as  a  rule  at  worst  was  tolerant.  Unless  they  bragged 
about  their  part  in  the  great  Armageddon,  Americans  in 
England  were  received  quite  cordially.  In  Belgium  they 
were  hailed  with  more  than  warmth,  and  lightened  of  their 
wealth  with  real  enthusiasm.  In  France,  perhaps,  their 
greeting  was  less  kind.  For  France,  poor  France,  had 
suffered  more  than  all,  both  in  war  and  in  what  some  called 
peace. 

The  Belgians  had  changed  less  than  other  peoples. 
They  had  had  few  strikes,  few  upheavals,  since  the  Armis- 
tice. They  were  all  busy,  toiling,  sowing,  reaping,  re- 
building shattered  churches  and  wrecked  homesteads. 
Look  where  one  would,  all  Belgium  seemed  at  work. 

In  England,  which  had  lost  a  million  men,  and  seen  its 
commerce  for  a  time  snatched  from  its  grasp,  the  signs  of 
unrest,  chiefly  social  and  political,  were  plain.  But,  on 
the  surface,  life  went  on  as  usual.  The  social  splendors 
of  past  seasons  in  Mayfair  had  dwindled  strangely.     The 
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contrasts  between  rich  and  poor  were  far  less  harrowing 
than  ten  years  ago.  There  seemed,  to  some  of  us,  if  any- 
thing, a  greater  kindliness  among  all  classes.  For  had  they 
not  been  taught  tremendous  lessons  by  joint  sacrifices?  Had 
they  not  paid  their  common  debt  and  "done  their  bits,"  in 
every  station,  high  and  low  and  middle? 

The  newspapers  assured  one,  none  the  less,  that  there 
were  conflicts  raging,  underneath  the  surface;  that  Labor 
was  at  loggerheads  with  Capital;  that  the  nation,  as  a 
whole,  was  grumbling  savagely,  not  at  the  burden  of  taxa- 
tion— it  would  stand  that — but  at  the  crimes  of  profiteers 
and  aggressive  unions.  By  visitors  these  truths  were 
hardly  realized.  And  to  Americans  the  amazingly  high 
prices  charged  for  clothes  and  food  and,  at  the  big  hotels, 
for  rooms,  meant  very  little. 

ENGLAND  GOOD- NATL  RED  BUT  RESTLESS 

The  streets  were  filled  with  big,  good-natured  crowds, 
more  brisk  and  free  and  easy  than  they  used  to  be.  The 
girls  one  met  had  lost  their  ancient  shyness.  They  had 
developed  a  new  boldness  and  vivacity.  The  women 
dressed  as  tastelessly  as  ever.  The  men  had,  thanks  to  dis- 
cipline, grown  smarter.  From  time  to  time  one  passed  a 
"lady  bobby."  But,  by  and  large,  the  English  seemed  the 
same  old  English. 

Of  war  few  traces  could  be  seen  in  London.  One  had 
to  hunt  for  them  in  the  outlying  districts,  at  Maida  Vale, 
and  in  the  Essex  suburbs.  In  Piccadilly,  in  the  London 
parks,  and  in  the  squares  which  stretch  from  Pimlico  to 
Bayswater,  the  unuts"  and  "swells"  seemed  curiously  rare. 
The  opera  had  lost  much  of  its  brilliancy.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  the  Londoners  looked  friendly  and  quite  cheerful. 
It  was  not  till  one  went  into  the  homes  of  those  whom  one 
had  known  as  rich,  that  one  perceived  to  what  hard  passes 
some  had  come.  There  were  few  balls  and  big  receptions 
in  the  West  End.  Few  dinners,  large  or  small.  And  this 
was  due,  not  to  austerity  or  mourning,  but  to  the  stress  of 
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poverty.     The  newly-rich    (we  know  the  type  here,  too) 
.swept  past  one  in  their  autos,  ostentatiously.     Most  people, 
even  those  once  used  to  luxury,  seemed  satisfied  with  taxi- 
cabs  and  busses. 

The  Londoners  were  passing  through  an  experience  of 
a  double  kind.  They  were  being  leveled  up,  and  leveled 
down,  together.  And  the  well-born — the  "upper  classes," 
I  must  say,  seemed  to  adjust  themselves  more  gracefully  to 
the  changes  in  their  lives  than  the  "lower  classes." 

Of  gold  one  sees  but  little  now  in  England.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  saw  any  while  in  London.  But  there  were 
plenty  of  good  Bank  of  England  notes — chiefly  the  sover- 
eign and  half-sovereign  varieties.  They  passed  from  hand 
to  hand,  unquestioned  and  undoubted.  Next  to  the  Bible, 
there  is  nothing  half  so  sacred  to  most  Englishmen  as  their 
own  bank  notes. 

The  chief  sufferers  by  the  war — as  here,  in  England — 
are  not  the  wealthy  or  the  laboring  folk,  but  the  great, 
intermediate  millions  (mostly  wage-earners),  who  style 
themselves  with  pride  the  "middle  classes."  They  have 
been  gouged  and  robbed  by  merciless  profiteers,  and  dictated 
to  by  labor  unions.  Two  years  ago,  the  worms  re- 
belled at  last  and  began  to  organize  in  self-defence.  The 
People's  League  and  the  so-called  Middle  Classes'  Union 
were  outcomes  of  this  revolt.  But,  perhaps  through  lack 
of  efficient  leadership,  neither  of  these  bodies  has  so  far 
accomplished  much. 

The  People's  League  (at  first  headed  by  the  garrulous 
and  anti- American  Horatio  Bottomley,  M.  P.)  has  dropped 
out  of  sight;  and,  while  in  London  lately,  I  learned  of  dis- 
sensions in  the  Middle  Classes'  Union,  which  might  have 
been  and  may  yet  be  a  barrier  against  many  evils. 

To  quote  Mr.  Bottomley,  whom  I  met  in  Belgium — at 
Ostend — in  August,  "the  British  Middleclass  is  lacking  in 
initiative.  It  is  content  with  the  old  beaten  tracks."  It 
grumbles,  as  it  always  did,  and  more.  Indeed,  among 
themselves,  the  English  are  all  grumbling.     But  they  seem 
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sure,  and  I  feel  sure,  that  some  day,  somehow,  as  usual, 
they  will  muddle  through  their  troubles  and  work  out  their 
problems. 

And  what  of  France?     That  is  another  story. 

RUDENESS  IN  FRANCE 

All  travelers,  those  especially  who  had  passed  through 
London,  must  have  felt  hurt  by  the  strange  rudeness  and 
acerbity  they  found  in  France  this  year.  But,  before 
judging  the  French  harshly,  like  the  Frankfurters  who  have 
replaced  the  Miinsterbergs,  should  one  not  pause  awhile 
and  think  of  the  deep  anguish  and  the  strain  they  bore, 
so  bravely,  so  unflinchingly,  for  nearly  five  long  years  of 
tragedy  and  horror? 

Two  million  men,  the  youth  and  promise  of  the  land, 
laid  down  their  lives  in  the  world  war.  God  only  knows 
how  many  more  were  crippled.  The  wreckage  and  the 
ruin,  of  themselves,  would  have  excused  the  harried  nerves, 
the  unwonted  brusqueness,  the  discourtesy,  so  manifest  just 
now  in  Paris.  It  shocks  one  in  the  French,  who  had  till 
lately  piqued  themselves  on  their  civility.  It  would  not 
shock  one  in  Berlin  or  Konigsberg.  But  it  is  due,  be  sure, 
to  the  terrific  strain  of  the  great  conflict.  The  Frankfur- 
ters (of  Harvard)  have  been  trying  to  persuade  those  who 
will  read  them  that  the  post-war  French  are  aggressive 
swashbucklers.  If  they  believe  this  (but  they  don't)  they 
must  be  ignorant.  Poor  France  hates  nothing  more  today 
than  war.  It  is  because  she  is  obsessed  by  the  desire  to  be 
preserved  from  war  that  she  refuses  to  allow  her  eternal 
enemy  to  evade  her  pledges.  Nine-tenths  of  all  the 
Frenchmen  I  have  met  this  year  seem  haunted  by  the 
thought  that  soon  or  late  they  will  be  forced  to  fight  again. 
If,  as  the  Frankfurters  pretend,  they  were  imperialistic, 
would  they  have  signed  the  Armistice? 

Racked  nerves,  then,  indirectly  are  the  cause  of  half 
the  rudeness  that  one  notices  in  Paris.     It  is  not  confined 
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to  foreigners,  by  any  means.  The  Parisians  are  much 
rougher  than  they  were  with  one  another  also. 

They  have  grown  abnormally  glum  and  cranky  and 
suspicious  an  dthey  find  it  hard  to  bear  what  they  regard — 
perhaps  unjustly,  perhaps  justly — as  their  desertion  since  the 
war  by  their  associates.  Two  years  ago  Americans  were 
looked  upon  in  France  as  heaven-sent  friends.  Now — well, 
they  are  viewed  almost  with  dislike.  Not  to  put  too  fine  a 
point  on  it,  they  are  viewed  as  "quitters." 

Not  that  Americans  need  fear  to  hear  such  things  said. 
All  they  will  notice  is  a  slight  distrust,  a  want  of  the  old, 
polished  cordiality. 

CHANGING  FRENCH  MANNERS 

You  will  see  changes,  many  changes,  both  in  the  man- 
ners and  the  ideals  of  the  Parisians.  The  girls  of  Paris, 
even  those  we  call  well-bred,  have  been  affected  by  the  laxi- 
ties of  the  war.  In  earlier  days  it  was  not  thought  respect- 
able for  girls  to  walk  out  unchaperoned.  Now  they  run 
wild,  alone  or  with  their  friends.  They  have  adopted 
what  their  mothers  call  les  mceurs  americaines.  But  they 
are  not  accustomed  to  our  free,  frank  ways.  They  go  too 
far,  and  are  apt  to  riot,  where  our  own  girls  laugh  and  play. 

The  men  and  women  jostle  one  another  in  the  streets  and 
in  "Metro"  (subway)  trains.  For  the  moment  they  have 
thrown  away  the  traditions  of  their  race.  It  may  take 
them  years  to  rid  themselves  of  their  new  roughnesses  in 
social  intercourse.  But  have  no  fear.  Some  day  they  will 
get  rid  of  them. 

Besides  the  major  reasons  for  their  present  etat  d'ame, 
there  are  minor  causes — foremost  among  them  their  new 
paper  currency. 

All  business,  of  the  small  quotidian  kind,  has  for  the 
past  two  years  and  more  been  carried  on,  not  with  the  aid 
of  gold  and  silver  and  copper,  but  with  paper. 

And  such   paper. 

You  step  out  of  your  train  on  your  arrival  in  the  "Ville- 
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Lumiere"  and  tip  the  porter  with  a  rag  which  has  been 
handed  you  by  the  waiter  in  your  restaurant  car.  Ht 
throws  it  back  at  you  with  a  grimace  and  growls.  It  seems 
that  you  have  given  him  one  of  the  bons  which  are  current 
only  in  some  northern  or  western  cities.  You  hire  a 
taxi  and,  quite  innocent  of  offence,  present  the  driver  with  a 
ten  franc  bank  note.  You  ask  him  for  the  change.  He 
jeers  and  sneers.  His  eyes  light  up  with  rage  as  if,  in- 
stead of  doing  what  you  can  to  pay  his  fare  with  the  only 
paper  really  good  in  France  today,  you  had  insulted  him. 

By  this  time  you  are  losing  your  own  temper.  Whence 
brawling,  noise  and  other  things  which  fret  you.  If  you 
are  lucky  you  may  have  the  matter  adjusted  for  you  by 
your  hotel-keeper.  Or — you  may  have  to  calm  your  taxi 
man  with  a  huge  tip. 

You  go  into  a  store  to  buy  some  envelopes,  which  cost 
three  francs.  When  you  pay — with,  let  us  say,  a  five- 
franc  bill — you  will  be  offered  two  francs  change  in  postage 
stamps.  But  if  you  venture  to  pay  what  you  owe  with 
stamps,  you  will  not  be  liked.  The  storekeeper  will  insist 
on  getting  legal,  regular  money  for  his  wares.  More  alter- 
cations and  unpleasantness.     More  anguish. 

Even  in  the  post-offices  you  will  find  lots  of  trouble,  if 
you  omit  to  have  the  exact  price  due  for  postage  in  your 
pocket.  In  some  restaurants,  faute  de  mieux,  I  have  had 
to  accept  meal  tickets  as  change. 

INFLATED  CURRENCY  HARD  TO  EVADE 

A  sense  of  humor  is  now  indispensable  to  those  who 
would  not  have  their  stay  in  Paris  changed  from  a  treat 
into  a  painful  ordeal.  From  morning  until  night  you  have 
to  wrestle  with  this  question  of  currency.  It  bobs  up  in 
the  streets  and  in  the  cafes,  in  the  auto-busses,  in  the  hotels 
and  in  the  stores.  And  what  you  suffer,  every  man  and 
woman  is  now  suffering  in  this  country. 

In  the  French  provinces,  through  which  I  have  roamed 
lately,  things  are  more  vexing  than  on  the  Parisian  boule- 
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vards.  For  once  you  have  left  Paris  you  rarely  see  change 
in  the  form  of  the  neat  paper  certificates  of  the  Paris  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  which  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  silver  by 
the  Parisians.  You  get  dirty  paper  scraps,  two  inches  long, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  this  or  that  municipality,  and 
supposed  to  be  at  some  vague  date  redeemable.  If  you 
refuse  them  you  will  be  told  it  is  a  case  of  take  or  leave  it. 
And  when  you  realize  that  there  is  no  alternative,  you  take 
the  rags. 

But  before  leaving  any  place  you  may  have  visited,  you 
will  do  well  to  leave  those  dirty  scraps  behind  you.  Not 
only  because  nobody  in  Paris  will  even  look  at  them,  but 
also,  and  chiefly,  to  avoid  disease.  Those  local  bons  are 
really  public  menaces.  What  hands  they  have  passed 
through,  no  man  could  tell.  Most  of  them  almost  smell 
of  rank  humanity,  and  half  at  least  are  sadly  patched  and 
tattered. 

They  range  in  value  from  five  sous  (or  cents)  up  to  one 
franc.  And  they  seem  only  fit  to  throw  into  the  ragbag. 
They  are  better,  I  suppose,  than  shells  or  stones.  But  they 
are  horrible  and  perilous  to  health. 

What  has  become  of  all  the  pretty  shining  gold  pieces 
we  used  to  spend — the  ten  and  twenty  franc  coins,  stamped 
with  the  Gallic  cock,  the  head  of  Louis-Napoleon,  or  the 
symbolic  rods?  Where  are  the  heavy  silver  five-franc 
cartwheels,  the  two-franc  pieces  and  the  francs  and  half 
francs?  They  have  vanished,  like  a  dream.  There  is  no 
trace  of  them. 

As  to  the  gold,  most  of  it  is  presumably  in  this  country, 
though  some  is  also  in  the  Bank  of  France.  A  fact,  which, 
like  the  tremendous  rise  in  the  value  of  our  dollars  over 
here,  exasperates  and  disturbs  the  French  exceedingly. 
To  French  bankers,  matters  may  be  quite  intelligible.  But 
to  French  laymen  they  are  only  nasty  facts.  A  dollar  which 
once  fetched  about  five  francs,  now  costs  seventeen.  And 
why  its  value  should  have  more  than  tripled  is,  to  store- 
keepers and  others,  a  dark  mystery.     When  Americans  lay 
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down  the  outrageous  sums  asked  here  for  hats  and  gems  and 
clothes  without  even  murmuring,  the  French  are  puzzled 
by  their  equanimity.  Then,  on  reflection,  they  exclaim, 
"Ah,  yes.  We  see.  The  increased  cost  is  wiped  out  by 
the  exchange — le  change/'  And  they  grow  bitter,  which 
perhaps  is  very  natural. 

They  have  grown  sour  and  cranky.  But  they  are  not 
Bolshevist.  They  hate  Bolshevism  as  they  hate  the  devil, 
most  of  them.  Yet  they  are  distressed  and  tortured  by 
their  hourly  woes;  by  nothing  more  than  by  their  wretched 
currency. 

As  for  their  silver,  there  are  experts  who  declare  that 
all,  or  nearly  all,  of  it  is  now  in  Switzerland.  A  franc  to- 
day in  Berne  or  in  Lausanne  is  worth  roughly  three  times 
its  marked  value.  And  as  a  consequence  the  cost  of  living 
in  Swiss  hotels  is  now  so  high  that  a  large  number  of  them 
have  not  any  guests. 

In  many  ways  the  French  are  philosophic.  They  see 
their  miseries,  but  they  shrink  from  taking  risks  by  going 
radical.  Nowhere  in  Europe,  except  possibly  in  Belgium 
and  in  Norway,  could  you  find  any  country  at  this  moment 
less  disturbed  than  France  by  organized  labor.  Since 
the  election  put  a  check  on  crazy  Socialism,  there  have  been 
few  big  strikes  and  no  alarming  clashes  between  class  and 
class.  The  C.  G.  T.,  or  "Confederation  Generate  du  Tra- 
vail, "  seems  almost  rational  in  its  present  attitude. 

THE  WORK  OF  THE  UNION  CIVIQUE 

An  important  factor  in  the  adjustment  of  French  labor 
problems  may,  in  the  future,  as  it  was  in  the  crisis  of  last 
spring,  be  the  sensible  organization  known  as  the  "Union 
Civique,"  or  Civic  League. 

I  have  been  in  touch  in  Paris  with  the  Secretary  of  this 
league,  M.  Bienaym  de  la  Motte,  "ex-Chef  de  Bataillon 
du  Conseil  Superieur  de  Guerre"  and  former  Command- 
ant at  Inter- Allied  Headquarters.     He   has   favored   me 
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with  much  useful  information  as  to  the  methods  and  activ- 
ities of  the  Union.  It  is  not  talked  of  half  as  loudly  as  its 
British  equivalent,  The  Middle  Classes'  Union.  But  it 
is  not,  on  that  account,  less  powerful.  In  an  unofficial  way, 
it  is  encouraged  if  not  aided  in  its  work  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. Its  temporary  headquarters  are  in  a  corner  of 
the  administrative  building,  which,  before  the  expulsion  of 
the  religious  congregations  by  Jules  Ferry,  about  forty  years 
ago,  was  the  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice. 

One  of  the  chief  purposes  of  the  league  is  to  train  vol- 
unteers to  replace  striking  trainmen,  gasmen,  electricians, 
motormen,  cabmen,  telegraph  and  telephone  operators  and 
others  in  public  emergencies.  Quietly  and  discreetly,  it 
has  enrolled  thousands  of  recruits,  outside  the  C.  G.  T. ; 
but  not  aggressively  opposed  to  it — in  principle.  Al- 
ready it  has  trained  a  little  army  which,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  could  be  counted  on.  Many,  if  not  most  of  these 
volunteers  are  paid  for  their  services  during  their  appren- 
ticeship. They  are  taught  their  jobs.  They  gain  money 
and  experience  by  their  labors. 

The  funds  required  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the 
French  league  are  raised  by  subscriptions.  The  minimum 
fee  required  for  nominal  membership  is  two  francs.  Mem- 
bers of  various  other  categories  pay  larger  sums.  The 
league  has  already  organized  about  ninety  provincial 
branches,  of  which  fifty  are  prepared  for  any  call.  The 
total  membership  is  not  yet  very  imposing — only  at  most 
about  a  hundred  thousand.  The  league  is  young.  But, 
like  the  Spaniard  of  "La  Vie  Parisienne"  of  Offenbach,  it 
will  grow.  It  did  rare  service  at  the  time  of  the  last 
strike.  And  it  will  do  much  better  work  another  time. 
The  head  of  the  organization,  like  M.  de  la  Motte,  the 
Secretary,  is  a  distinguished  soldier.  But  the  character  of 
the  organization  is  not  militarist  or  reactionary.  The  one 
purpose  of  the  league  is  to  protect  society  against  the  ex- 
cesses of  unruly  travaillistes  and  the  iniquities  of  ruthless 
profiteurs. 


THE  BUILDING  CRISIS 

By  Hon.  William  M.  Calder 

[United  States  Senator  from  New  York] 

WHILE  there  is  some  hysteria  in  regard  to  the  hous- 
ing problem,  there  unquestionably  is  reason  for 
serious  concern  as  to  the  great  scarcity  of  homes 
for  the  people  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  large  cities. 
In  the  City  of  New  York  this  situation  is  notably  acute,  as 
the  population  is  rapidly  increasing  owing  to  immigration 
and  other  causes.  About  two  million  families  throughout 
the  country  are  in  need  of  homes;  there  is  need  for  about 
one  million  houses,  and  to  build  those  houses  will  require 
an  expenditure  of  about  five  billion  dollars. 

There  are  several  causes  for  this  situation,  but  the  prin- 
cipal cause  was  due  to  the  fact  that  in  1917-1918  building 
was  practically  forbidden  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. The  reason  given  at  that  time  was,  that  the  labor 
of  the  country  and  the  material  of  the  country  were  needed 
in  war  work.  While  this  was  doubtless  true  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, I  believed  then  and  I  believe  today  that  the  idea  was 
carried  too  far.  At  the  time  I  protested  against  this  ac- 
tion, as  I  held  that  not  only  is  housing  necessary  for  the 
people,  but  by  ceasing  to  build  houses,  the  creation  of  a 
permanent  taxable  property  is  stopped.  I  held  that  less 
essential  industries  could  be  curtailed  and  that  the  building 
industry  should  be  permitted  to  go  on.  I  entered  this 
protest  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Now,  in  1 91 9 — the  year  after  the  war — there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  that  building  industries  would  be  re- 
sumed, but  investigations  as  to  the  conditions  in  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
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large  cities  in  the  East  and  West,  show  that  the  building 
operations  in  191 9  were  only  one-tenth  of  the  building 
operations  in  1916,  and  that,  in  the  first  six  months  of  1920, 
the  building  operations  were  only  about  one-half  of  the 
building  operations  in  1919,  or  one-twentieth  of  the  build- 
ing operations  in  1916.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  in  1919 
and  1920  the  building  of  factories,  warehouses,  garages, 
etc.,  at  least  equaled  in  extent  those  building  operations 
during  the  war  period.  For  illustration:  In  Boston  dur- 
ing the  first  six  months  of  1920  as  many  garages  were  built 
as  houses. 

Another  very  essential  point  to  be  considered  in  the 
building  problem  is  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction. 
The  cost  of  building  material  has  increased  150  per  cent 
and  the  cost  of  labor  has  increased  80  per  cent  over  pre-war 
prices.  In  1915  spruce  timber  wras  purchasable  at  $35  per 
thousand  feet  delivered  at  the  building  site  in  Eastern 
cities.  This  spring  the  price  was  $80  per  thousand  feet. 
In  1915  good  hard  North  River  brick,  delivered  a  mile 
from  the  water-front,  could  be  bought  for  $9  a  thousand. 
Today  it  sells  for  $35  a  thousand.  In  191 5  sand  was  sold 
for  75  cents  a  cubic  yard.  Now  it  costs  $2.25.  In  1915 
the  plumbing  in  the  average  dwelling  house  cost  $325. 
Now  it  costs  $850.  I  might  go  on  and  name  item  after 
item  and  all  of  them  would  show  an  increase  in  about  the 
same  proportion  as  those  I  have  enumerated.  And,  added 
to  the  high  prices,  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  material  at 
all,  without  regard  to  the  prices  one  is  willing  to  pay. 

WHY    HOUSES  ARE   SCARCE 

Then,  also,  among  the  chief  causes  for  the  scarcity  of 
houses  we  must  not  fail  to  accentuate  that  most  vital  key- 
stone of  all  building — money.  About  the  only  places 
where  one  can  now  go  to  get  money  for  a  mortgage  are 
the  savings  banks,  the  life  insurance  companies,  and  the 
bond  and  loan  associations.  In  the  past  less  than  one-half 
of  the  money  obtained  for  mortgages  in  New  York  City 
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was  borrowed  at  these  places,  the  remainder  coming  from 
private  investors.  Today  there  is  difficulty  experienced 
in  obtaining  mortgage  money.  The  reason  is  that  incomes 
from  mortgage  investments  are  taxed.  In  place  of  them 
the  investor  may  obtain  railway  bonds,  some  of  which  bear 
8  per  cent  interest,  and  other  securities  which  are  non- 
taxable. The  securities  of  this  nontaxable  character  now 
amount  to  $14,000,000,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  two  and 
one-half  times  over  the  amount  before  the  war.  They 
include  State,  county  and  municipal  securities.  The  result 
is,  that  today  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  real-estate 
loan  on  bond  and  mortgage  unless  the  legal  rate  is  paid  and 
a  bonus  beside. 

With  the  paramount  difficulties — shortage  of  building 
material,  the  high  cost  of  building  material,  and  the  lack 
of  money  for  loan  purposes — we  are  also  confronted  with 
the  difficulty  of  getting  material  moved  to  the  building 
sites.  The  shortage  of  transportation  for  building  ma- 
terials is  so  serious  that  it  must  be  overcome  before  we  can 
hope  to  return  to  normal  construction  operations.  The 
transportation  shortage  is  caused  almost  entirely  by  the 
shortage  of  coal  in  New  York,  New  England  and  the 
Northwest.  The  railroads  of  the  country  were  returned  to 
their  owners  early  in  the  spring  without  any  preparation 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
roads;  and  there  had  been  no  planning  by  anyone  to  take 
care  of  the  car  or  of  the  coal  situation  throughout  the  coun- 
try. For  years  it  had  been  the  custom  to  ship  coal  into 
New  England,  northern  New  York  State,  and  the  North- 
west in  the  spring  and  early  summer,  thus  accumulating  a 
surplus  in  those  parts  for  winter  needs.  The  release  of 
governmental  restriction  on  coal  export  occurred  at  the 
beginning  of  the  coal  movement  to  New  England  and  the 
Northwest  and  allowed  the  coal  to  be  shipped  to  those 
points.  Two  months  were  lost  last  spring  before  it  was 
realized  that  these  northern  parts  of  the  country  faced  a 
coal  shortage,  both  in  industrial  and  domestic  circles.     The 
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factories  and  the  shops  were  without  fuel  to  keep  the  ma- 
chinery going,  and  the  homes  of  the  people  were  without 
fuel  to  keep  them  from  suffering  by  the  cold. 

EFFECT  OF  COAL  SHORTAGE 

Drastic  steps  were  necessary,  and  so  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  issued  priority  orders  for  the  shipment 
of  coal  to  New  York,  New  England  and  the  Northwest 
which,  it  was  believed,  would  relieve  those  sections  of  the 
country.  The  coal  shortage  in  May,  June  and  July  was  so 
acute  that  in  all  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country  coal  operat- 
ors failed  to  deliver  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  require- 
ments of  our  public  utilities  and  industries  with  the  result 
that  many  of  them  were  forced  to  go  into  the  open  market 
and  pay  from  three  to  five  times  the  amounts  called  for  at 
contract  prices.  Those  prices  sometimes  averaged  $4.50 
for  bituminous  coal  at  the  mines,  but  the  spot  prices  rose 
as  high  as  $20  a  ton.  Unquestionably  coal  speculators  took 
advantage  of  the  situation  and  profiteered  in  a  manner 
never  heard  of  before. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  was  further  complicated 
by  the  great  increase  in  the  export  of  coal  from  this  coun- 
try. In  the  beginning  of  1920  the  average  yearly  exports 
of  bituminous  coal  from  the  Atlantic  ports  totaled  about  5,- 
000,000  tons.  During  recent  months  the  amount  of  coal  ex- 
ported has  greatly  increased  and  now  we  are  exporting  at 
the  rate  of  25,000,000  tons  annually.  And  this  enormous 
export  of  coal  causes  domestic  coal  to  be  sold  at  the  mines 
at  spot  prices  varying  from  $10  to  $14  a  ton,  while  in  Italy 
coal  is  sold  as  high  as  $40  a  ton. 

In  my  estimation,  this  situation  has  been  caused  by  the 
neglect  of  the  Railway  Administrator  to  plan  ahead  for  the 
handling  of  coal.  If  the  proper  steps  had  been  taken  in 
January  last  and  the  release  of  export  restriction  had  been 
postponed  until  after  the  domestic  coal  had  been  started  to 
the  north  and  east  we  should  not  have  had  a  coal  shortage 
in  the  spring  and  summer  and  we  should  now  have  plenty 
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of  coal  for  our  industries  and  our  homes.  As  it  is  now,  I 
know  that  we  are  seriously  hampered  in  our  house  building 
and  in  all  forms  of  industrial  progress  by  a  shortage  of  coal; 
and  I  know  that  in  the  City  of  New  York — and  I  base  my 
knowledge  on  the  statement  of  Mr.  Mann,  the  chairman  of 
Mayor  Hylan's  Housing  Committee,  who  is  a  former  tene- 
ment house  commissioner — that  we  are  going  to  be  short 
this  fall  and  winter  from  100,000  to  120,000  apartments 
and  houses  for  people  to  live  in,  owing  to  the  conditions 
which  I  have  enumerated. 

•  Now,  for  every  disease  there  should  be  a  cure.  It  will 
not  do  to  merely  diagnose  a  case,  but,  having  located  the 
trouble  the  remedy  should  be  pointed  out.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  we  should  understand,  first  of  all,  that  the 
whole  business  of  the  country  is  disorganized.  These  are 
not  normal  times.  How  are  we  going  to  get  the  times  back 
to  normal  conditions?  We  must  do  that  gradually  and  the 
same  methods  must  be  applied  to  the  building  difficulties 
that  should  be  applied  to  all  other  constructive  and  recon- 
structive problems. 

The  scarcity  of  building  material  is  only  one  of  the 
effects  of  the  several  causes  I  have  mentioned.  The  high 
cost  of  building  material  may  be  classed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory. The  first  tangible  corrective  point  we  then  arrive 
at  is  the  shortage  of  money  for  building  purposes. 

THE  QUICKEST  REMEDY 

The  quickest  way  to  remedy  the  evil  of  the  money  short- 
age for  mortgage  purposes  is  to  completely  revise  our  tax 
laws.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  unpopular  for  me  to  sug- 
gest that  we  should  repeal  our  excess  profit  tax,  but  I  am 
sure  if  this  were  done  it  would  bring  money  into  the 
markets  and  do  more  than  any  other  one  thing  to  stabilize 
prices.  Of  course  there  will  be  objection  in  some  circles 
that  it  would  relieve  the  men  of  large  incomes  from  paying 
their  proportion  of  the  taxes.  If  this  were  true  I  should  be 
one  of  the  first  to  argue  against  removing  the  tax,  but  as  a 
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matter  of  fact,  men  with  large  incomes  are  investing  their 
money  in  tax-exempt  securities  when  they  can  get  them. 
When  they  cannot  get  them  they  simply  add  the  amount  of 
the  tax  to  the  price  of  the  goods  they  sell  and  the  buyer  in 
reality  pays  the  tax.  I  am  firmly  of  the  opinion  that  some 
legislation  should  be  enacted  to  exempt  the  income  on 
real-estate  mortgages  from  taxation.  My  theory  is  that 
such  action  will  bring  a  large  volume  of  money  available 
for  mortgage  purposes  and  that  the  result  will  be  a  revival 
of  business  operations. 

I  would  further  suggest  that  there  be  an  exemption  from 
taxation  for  a  period  of  five  years  of  all  profits  made  by 
builders  in  the  construction  of  dwelling  houses,  provided 
that  these  profits  be  invested  in  the  construction  of  new 
houses.  There  is  precedent  for  such  action  in  the  shipping 
bills  of  Congress,  which  provide  that  the  profits  of  Ameri- 
can ships  engaged  in  foreign  trade  shall  be  exempt  from 
excess  profit  taxes  in  the  next  ten  years,  provided  all  these 
profits  be  invested  in  new  ships.  We  are  surely  as  much  in 
need  of  houses  for  the  people  as  we  are  in  need  of  ships 
for  the  foreign  trade.  There  will  be  opposition  to  these 
suggestions,  of  course.  It  will  be  said  that  they  savor  of 
Socialism,  and  that  they  are  intended  to  foster  a  special 
industry.  Generally  I  would  sympathize  with  this  argu- 
ment, but  the  special  emergency  of  the  occasion  causes  me 
to  favor  such  a  movement.  The  Government  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  present  building  conditions.  We  must 
find  a  way  out  of  them,  so  it  seems  to  me  infinitely  better  to 
encourage  house  building  for  private  individuals  than  to 
stop  the  system.  In  some  parts  of  London  and  in  other 
large  cities  in  England  a  builder  who  will  erect  a  house  is 
granted  by  the  Government  a  subsidy  of  £70  a  room;  so, 
if  he  build  a  ten-room  house  he  receives,  according  to  the 
old  rate  of  exchange,  $3,500.  I  simply  mention  this  to 
show  that  the  British  Government  is  encouraging  the  build- 
ing of  homes  for  the  people.  We  certainly  should  do  some- 
thing to  encourage  the  building  of  homes  for  the  people 
here. 
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EMBARGO  ON  COAL  EXPORTS  NEEDED 

I  have  pointed  out  that  the  shortage  in  building  ma- 
terial is  due  to  the  lack  of  railroad  transportation,  and  that, 
in  its  turn,  the  failure  in  railroad  transportation  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  while  we  have  not  enough  coal  for  our  own 
needs,  we  are  exporting  coal  in  greater  quantities  than 
ever  before  in  our  history.  Now,  I  hesitate  to  urge  an 
embargo  on  our  coal  exports,  but  I  am  convinced  that  it  is 
to  the  interest  of  the  American  people  to  curb  our  coal 
shipments  abroad  until  it  is  apparent  that  our  own  needs 
can  be  supplied  without  excessive  cost  to  the  consumer 
and  until  we  can  spare  coal  from  the  communities  where 
coal  is  now  so  badly  needed. 

It  was  owing  to  the  very  stress  of  the  coal  situation  in 
this  country,  that  Senator  W.  W.  Edge  and  myself,  both 
members  of  the  United  States  Senate  Committee  on  Re- 
constructing, deemed  it  advisable  in  a  joint  public  state- 
ment to  announce  that  we  should  press  a  bill  for  the 
nationalization  of  the  coal  industry  to  the  greatest  extent 
possible  under  the  Constitution,  unless  the  price  of  coal 
dropped  radically  and  coal-profiteering  ceased.  We  are 
both  opposed  to  Government  ownership  and  control  as 
political  principles,  but  vast,  confessed  profiteering  in  coal 
has  produced  a  situation  calling  for  drastic  reform  by  the 
application  of  quick  remedies. 

Now,  a  word  in  regard  to  labor.  Disclosures  recently 
made  as  a  result  of  the  investigations  of  the  Lockwood 
Committee  of  the  New  York  State  Legislature  make  it 
evident  there  must  be  a  cleaning  out  of  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  supply  of  building  material  and  labor  in  New 
York.  We  have  seen  some  evidences  of  that  in  our  com- 
mittee and  I  have  called  the  attention  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  two  or  three  instances  that  seem  most  glar- 
ing. It  has  appeared  strange  to  me  that  for  the  past  year 
or  two  when  a  builder  asked  for  prices  for  material  he 
always  received  the  same  bid  from  all  competitors.     The 
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disclosures  thus  far  brought  to  light  by  the  Lockwood  Com- 
mittee mostly  apply  to  large  and  public  buildings,  but  the 
principle  also  exerts  an  influence  in  the  building  of  dwell- 
ing houses.  It  is  a  matter  that  should  be  rigorously  looked 
into,  for  if  old-time  competition  can  be  restored  it  will  be 
an  important  factor  toward  cutting  down  prices. 

We  have  a  big  problem  before  us  and  we  must  solve  the 
problem.  We  can  only  solve  it  by  all  working  together. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  American  interests  can  be  best 
conserved  and  extended  by  conferences  and  consultations 
among  the  heads  of  our  industrial,  economic  and  financial 
organizations.  All  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards  of 
trade  should  meet  with  the  railroad  men  and  devise  means 
for  the  expediting  of  transportation.  All  business  inter- 
ests should  unite  in  helping  to  bring  down  prices  to  normal 
standards.  Profiteering  must  be  brought  to  an  end. 
Labor  and  Capital  must  get  together — not  in  name  only, 
but  in  fact.  All  graft  must  stop.  Excess  coal  exporta- 
tion must  stop.  And,  if  all  the  interests  will  not  come  to- 
gether voluntarily,  the  Government  must  take  a  firm  hand 
and  put  the  United  States  upon  a  business  basis  again. 
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THE  OFFERING 

By  Ralph  M.  Thomson 

HAT  if  snowflakes  fall  without, 

All  of  Christmas  day: — 
If  December's  cold  winds  flout 
Those  along  the  way? 


Underneath  the  mistletoe 

Sits  a  dainty  miss, 
Whose  lips,  with  love  aglow,  are 

Red  enough  to  kiss! 


WHAT  WE  MAY  EXPECT 
FROM  THE  WINNERS 

By  Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson 

POWER  having  come  to  the  Republican  Party,  the  full 
significance  of  what  that  power  will  mean  to  the  party 
and  what  it  will  do  for  the  people  can  only  be  made 
apparent  to  us  as  the  wisdom,  or  the  unwisdom,  of  the  party 
unfolds  itself  when  the  activities  of  the  New  Regime  are 
in  process  of  development.  The  power  has  been  unre- 
servedly accorded  to  the  party  by  an  overwhelming  vote 
of  confidence,  never  before  approached  in  the  history  of 
our  national  politics — a  confidence  that  has  been  bestowed, 
partly  because  of  the  faith  in  the  past  performances  of  the 
party  out  of  power,  but  largely  because  of  the  lack  of  faith 
in  the  performances  of  the  party  in  power. 

The  victory  comes  to  the  Republican  Party,  as  a  party 
— to  no  one  man.  The  standard  bearer  of  the  party  is  the 
standard  bearer  solely;  he  represents  the  ideals  of  the  party; 
to  keep  the  faith,  he  must  shape  into  material  form  the 
ideals;  he  must  substantiate  by  actualities  the  pre-election 
implications  of  post-election  obligations;  he  must  retain 
the  confidence  of  those  who  placed  his  party  in  power. 
Probably  to  many  of  us  it  is  apparent  that  a  political  party 
should  be  a  great  impersonal  power.  That  is  what  the 
Republican  Party  has  been  when  at  the  height  of  its  suc- 
cess; when  it  has  ceased  to  be  an  impersonal  power  it  has 
failed. 

Woodrow  Wilson  sought  to  evolve  from  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  a  personal  power,  and,  wandering  far  afield 
from  the  traditions  of  his  party  and  the  prerogatives  of  the 
people,  he  sought,  ex-cathedra,  to  demand  from  his  nation 
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a  personal  power.  He  dominated  his  party;  he  gained  his 
personal  power;  his  party  went  down  to  defeat.  He  could 
not  dominate  his  nation,  and  the  decision  by  the  people 
that  he  could  not  was  made  manifest  by  placing  the  imper- 
sonal power  of  the  nation  in  the  keeping  of  the  Republican 
Party,  which,  to  maintain  the  trust,  must  reflect  the  power 
— not  of  one  man,  but  of  many.  So,  what  the  victorious 
may  be  pleased  to  designate  as  a  victory,  should  not  be 
hailed  in  a  spirit  of  glowing  jubilation,  but  accepted  in  the 
serious  realization  of  sober  responsibility.  The  trust  must 
be  held  sacred,  or  the  party  in  which  the  trust  has  been  re- 
posed will  pass  from  power. 

Manifestly,  then,  the  average  citizen — whatsoever  may 
be  his  political  predilections — will  inquire  (not  idly,  but 
with  the  same  intelligent  concern  that  made  the  exercise  of 
the  franchise  so  serious)  :  "What  may  we  expect  from  the 
winners?" 

MUST   BE  A  NATIONAL   HOUSE-CLEANING 

To  those  who  endeavor  to  categorically  consider — item 
by  item — what  we  should  expect,  there  will  befall  disap- 
pointment, if  not  confusion,  for  the  list  of  urgent  reforms 
and  needful  reconstructive  measures  is  so  long  and  the  sub- 
jects involved  are  so  complicated,  that  numerous  wise  coun- 
cils must  be  held  and  many  wise  conclusions  reached  before 
relief  may  be  assured.  The  new  Administration  will  be 
confronted  with  problems  in  every  line  of  national  endeavor 
and  in  certain  lines  of  individual  activities  more  or  less 
promoted  or  restricted  by  Federal  regulation.  Since  the 
war  the  business  of  the  country — what  we  term  "big"  busi- 
ness and  "little"  business — has  been  battling  against  dis- 
heartening conditions.  We  have  undergone  and  are  still 
undergoing  an  unprecedented  era  of  high  prices,  profiteer- 
ing, unreasonable  and  inconoclastic  taxation  demanded  to 
meet  a  Federal  Budget  that  has  been  doubled  in  recent  years, 
official  stupidity,  public  waste  and  extravagance,  and 
shameful  extortion  and  fraud.     There  must  be  a  national 
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"house   cleaning,"   economically,   industrially,   and   finan- 
cially; and,  it  may  not  be  going  too  far,  to  insist  morally. 

Here  in  the  New  World  we  have  national  uncertainty; 
over  there  in  the  Old  World  they  have  national  bewilder- 
ment and  national  chaos.  A  war  involving  twenty-seven 
nations,  taking  $222,000,000,000  out  of  the  wealth  of  the 
world,  and  causing  the  death  of  eight  million  workers  in 
the  world,  must,  of  necessity,  cause  a  crisis  in  world  affairs. 
Could  we  escape  it;  could  we  hope  to  escape  it;  could  we  in 
any  manner  evade  the  consequences  of  the  calamity  that 
enveloped  all  civilization?  Only  the  unjust  will  say  we 
could;  but  only  the  partisan  will  say  that  our  recovery  from 
the  effects  of  it  could  not  have  been  more  speedy  and  more 
efficacious;  only  the  partisan  will  deny  that  honest  and  in- 
telligent effort  will  bring  a  measure  of  relief.  We  may 
expect  the  incoming  Administration,  aided  by  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  the  best  intelligence  and  experience  of  the 
country,  to  bring  about  this  relief.  But  we  must  not  be 
impatient.  The  Augean  stable  is  large,  and  the  miracle 
of  a  Hercules  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day,  but  only 
by  long  days  of  careful  reconstructive  planning  and  con- 
scientious endeavor. 

FOREIGN  LOAN  AND  TRADE  PROBLEMS 

Stimulated  by  a  foreign  trade,  during  and  after  the  war, 
dwarfing  in  comparison  all  our  foreign  trade  of  the  past, 
and  giving  us  an  enormous  credit  balance,  we  brought 
back  to  America  great  numbers  of  our  securities  held 
abroad,  and  when  the  holdings  of  these  securities  were 
practically  exhausted  and  our  buyers  had  nothing  more  to 
give  us,  they  borrowed  from  us.  The  result  is  that  we  to- 
day have  outstanding  loans  to  our  Allies  amounting  to 
nearly  $9,000,000,000  and,  if  we  aspire  to  maintain  our 
recent  stupendous  commercial  relations  with  Europe,  plac- 
ing us  in  the  enviable  position  of  holding  the  balance  of 
trade  of  the  world,  we  must  continue  the  foreign  loans, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  debts  of  the  world  now  total  $265,- 
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000,000,000  compared  with  $44,000,000,000  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  World  War,  and  take  our  securities  in  heavy 
foreign  investments.  Thus  the  incoming  Administration 
must  solve  the  foreign  trade  and  the  foreign  loan  problems, 
for,  unless  they  are  solved,  there  will  be  no  world  trade, 
and  a  world  without  international  trade  is  an  impossible 
conception — the  end  of  enlightened  civilization  in  the  Old 
World  and  the  New.  Thus  we  may  expect  the  New 
Regime  to  solve  these  problems  through  the  medium  of 
the  financial  experts  of  the  country. 

While  it  would  be  futile  to  enumerate  all  the  problems 
which  we  may  expect  the  New  Administration  to  solve,  we 
should  not  fail  to  note  one  which  has  a  vital  bearing  on  and 
is  closely  affiliated  with  our  foreign  trade,  for  it  directly 
deals  with  our  own  industrial  possibilities.  That  is  the 
Labor  question.  The  incoming  Administration  must 
realize  that  last  year  the  losses  to  labor  and  industry  in  the 
United  States  amounted  to  nearly  two  billion  dollars,  and, 
realizing  it,  must  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  this  vast 
wastage  cannot  continue  without  final  disaster.  We  ex- 
pect, then,  from  the  New  Regime  that  Capital  and  Labor 
will  be  brought  together  and  work  together,  hand-in-hand. 
We  may  expect,  then,  that  in  order  to  make  such  associa- 
tion compatible  with  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand  and 
with  the  trade  necessity  of  reasonable  profit,  that  Capital, 
which  represents  one-half  of  the  $250,000,000,000  of  wealth 
in  the  United  States,  will  not  be  required  to  bear  five-sixths 
of  the  taxes  of  the  Federal  Government.  And  we  may  ex- 
pect a  solution  of  the  immigration  problem — that  vexatious 
international  query  the  answer  to  which  has  been  too  long 
evaded,  too  long  delayed ;  and  we  may  expect  an  answer  that 
will  protect  the  United  States,  and,  at  the  same  time,  bring 
needed  help  to  our  industrial  centers  through  geographical 
distribution. 

And  from  what  basis  will  the  New  Administration 
work?  There  is  only  one  epoch  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try that  will  approximately  serve  as  a  precedent  to  guide  it 
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in  its  deliberations;  that  is  the  period  following  the  Civil 
War  and  the  years  of  Reconstruction  politically  and  eco- 
nomically, followed  by  the  trying  but  triumphant  indus- 
trial expansion  in  the  North,  checked  and  handicapped  by 
the  great  financial  crisis  when  President  Grant  and  his 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  personally  visited  New  York, 
and  discussed  the  situation  with  the  leading  financiers. 
There  was  a  great  impersonal  power  in  those  days  that 
brought  the  nation  in  safety  through  its  crisis.  Grant, 
anxious  to  take  advice,  anxious  to  be  helpful,  wisely  kept 
the  personal  from  the  impersonal,  giving  what  aid  he  could 
from  the  Government,  but  abstaining  from  personal  inter- 
ference. 

THE  LEAGUE  QUESTION 

So  today  we  may  expect  from  Mr.  Harding's  Admin- 
istration a  solution  of  all  these  national  and  international 
problems  through  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  men  at  the 
various  council  tables  who  will  represent  the  impersonal 
power  which  seems  to  be  assured  to  us  for  the  next  four 
years.  And  none  but  the  heedless  would  fail  to  note  that 
there  can  be  no  solution  of  national  problems  without  the 
solution  of  international  problems.  Before  the  new  Ad- 
ministration can  hope  to  adjust  the  affairs  of  our  own  nation, 
it  must  help  adjust  the  affairs  of  the  foreign  nations.  Just 
how  this  help  to  the  foreign  nations  will  be  formulated  re- 
mains one  of  the  questions  the  answer  to  which  will  come 
when  Mr.  Harding  announces  the  selection  of  his  Secretary 
of  State.  Those  members  of  the  Republican  Party  who 
have  pro-League  tendencies  have  aligned  themselves  be- 
hind Mr.  Elihu  Root,  while  those  who  incline  to  the  oppo- 
site views  favor  Senator  Philander  C.  Knox  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  David  Jayne  Hill  of  New  York.  But  whatever 
action  is  taken  in  regard  to  the  League  of  Nations,  one  point 
may  be  regarded  as  definitely  settled:  Article  X  is  dead. 
Article  X  was  the  stone  wall  that  divided  the  personal  de- 
termination of  Wilson  from  the  impersonal  determination 
of  a  practically  united  Republican  Party. 
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Since  the  election  President-elect  Harding  has  definitely 
declared  his  attitude  on  the  League.  He  has  conclusively 
stated  that  the  Versailles  League  of  Nations  is  no  more. 
When  he  takes  his  seat  in  the  White  House,  he  says  he  will 
"ask  for  nations  associated  together  in  justice,  but  it  will 
be  an  association  which  surrenders  nothing  of  American 
freedom."  He  also  states  that  he  intends  to  invite  in  con- 
ference prominent  and  informed  American  citizens  and 
advise  with  them  as  to  the  best  foreign  policy  to  adopt. 

In  a  word,  the  plan  we  may  expect  from  the  New  Ex- 
ecutive and  the  new  legislative  administration  is  based  on 
the  principle  of  an  Association  of  Nations  which  shall 
function  as  a  court,  not  free  to  act  on  its  own  initiative,  but 
in  accordance  with  a  codification  of  international  law.  No 
armed  power  will  be  given  to  this  court  to  enforce  its  de- 
crees, for  it  is  deemed  that  the  moral  force  behind  the  court 
will  be  enough. 

Senator  Knox,  former  Secretary  of  .State  in  the  Cabinet 
of  President  Taft  and  Attorney  General  in  the  Cabinet  of 
President  McKinley  and  President  Roosevelt,  has  taken  a 
decided  stand  on  the  League  of  Nations.  He  holds  that 
Mr.  Harding's  position  is  sound  in  that  he  recognizes  the 
League  Covenant  tendered  by  President  Wilson  is  not  safe 
for  America,  and,  not  being  safe  for  America,  is  therefore 
not  safe  for  the  world.  He  holds  that,  in  lieu  of  such  Cove- 
nant, the  energies  of  the  world  under  the  leadership  of  the 
United  States  must  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  a  true 
League  of  Nations  under  which  all  international  contro- 
versies may  be  judiciously  determined  and  war  outlawed 
and  made  an  international  crime.  "Meanwhile,"  he  says 
"our  cobelligerents  need  have  no  anxiety,  for  so  surely  as  the 
sun  rises  if  the  Hun  flood  again  threatened  to  engulf  the 
world,  we  shall  again  be  found  fighting  for  the  right  with 
the  same  complete  accord  and  co-operation  as  in  the  past, 
all  for  the  defense  of  civilization." 

Senator  Knox  seems,  by  far,  to  have  the  most  definite 
and  rational  programme  for  a  genuine  League  of  Nations 
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that  would  bring  about  the  chief  desideratum :  the  aboli- 
tion of  war.  And  with  this  program  of  Senator  Knox  be- 
fore us  and  with  the  known  attitude  of  President-elect 
Harding,  would  it  be  too  much  to  venture  that  we  may  ex- 
pect its  adoption  by  the  new  Administration  next  March? 


CONSOLATION 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

I    SENSE  the  starry  stillnesses  of  night; 
The  stream,  inaudible,  that  swiftly  flows 
Beneath  its  barrier  of  ice  and  snows; 
The  silence  of  the  pines  upon  the  height; 
I  know  no  radiant  vision  of  delight 

Will  greet  my  eyes  like  morn's  ethereal  rose ; 
No  sheen  of  green  to  deck  the  garden-close, 
Only  the  sweeping  vastitudes  of  white. 

Yet  what  though  on  the  bough  no  leaflets  stir, 
What  though  I  hear  no  burden  of  the  bee, 

What  though  no  choir  of  lyric  birds  confer, 
These  solaces  the  season  brings  to  me, — 

The  consolation  of  the  things  that  were, 
The  consolation  of  the  days  to  be! 


WHY  MEXICO  NEEDS 
OUR  HELP 

By  Agnes  C.  Laut 

THE  Scripture  somewhere  speaks  of  a  Door  of  Hope. 
It  is  on  that  door  Mexico  is  now  knocking;  and  it  is 
for  this  United  States — the  fairest,  squarest,  most  gen- 
erous nation  in  the  world — to  say  whether  that  Door  shall 
be  opened  wide,  or  kept  locked  against  a  people  plunged 
in  the  very  depths  of  despair. 

It  is  shutting  one's  eyes  to  facts  not  to  acknowledge  that 
Mexican  affairs  have  reached  a  crisis.  It  is  talking  non- 
sense to  repeat  the  inane  catch-cries  of  the  propagandists 
that  the  United  States  wants  to  "gobble  up  Mexico."  If 
the  "colossus  of  the  North" — as  the  breeders  of  interna- 
tional hate  are  fond  of  calling  the  United  States — had 
wanted  to  "gobble  up  Mexico"  the  giant  would  have  done 
so  in  1848,  when  it  controlled  Mexico  City.  Or  it  could 
have  done  so  again  three  years  ago  when  the  German  plot- 
ters went  in  to  burn  the  oil  wells  that  supplied  the  navies 
of  the  Allies.  If  "the  financial  interests"  had  wanted  to 
"gobble  up  Mexico"  then  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  throw 
up  the  sponge  and  withdraw.  The  Allies  would  have  been 
compelled  to  go  in  then  to  protect  their  own  fuel  supply. 

It  must  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  people  who  lash 
up  hatred  with  that  catch-cry  are  the  real  enemies  of 
Mexico,  whether  voicing  the  propaganda  in  Mexico  or  in 
the  United  States.  Whether  flattering  the  Wilson  policy 
"of  hands  off  no  matter  what,"  or  wooing  the  Harding 
policy  of  "behave  yourself  if  you  want  American  friend- 
ship." 

Why  potter  over  such  puerile  efforts  to  conceal  the 
truth? 

It  must  be  realized  that  Mexico  is  a  country  the  area 
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of  Germany,  France,  Italy  and  part  of  Spain  added.     And 
it  has  less  than  fifteen  million  people! 

People  who  advance  such  false  arguments  are  either 
sunk  in  an  abyss  of  ignorance,  or  they  take  for  granted  that 
other  people's  ignorance  is  abysmal.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
there  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  Mexico  when 
there  was  not  more  land  crying  for  laborers  than  there  were 
laborers  to  cultivate  it. 

There  never  has  been  a  time  in  the  history  of  Mexico 
when  even  a  small  fraction  of  the  arable  land  was  tilled. 

Now  isn't  it  true  that  families  like  the  Creels,  and  Ter- 
rasas,  and  Amors  owned  areas  of  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  acres  of  land? 

To  be  sure  it  is  true,  though  they  no  longer  possess  the 
lands.  They  have  been  driven  off  and  the  land  lies  idle. 
It  is  also  true  that  when  the  boom  set  in  to  the  Canadian 
Northwest  we  Canadians  sold  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
acres  of  land  to  British  and  American  syndicates  at  from 
fifty  cents  to  $15  an  acre;  and  rejoiced  thereat.  Better  have 
the  syndicate  and  "skindicates"  own  that  and  cultivate  it 
and  make  it  produce  something  besides  Russian  thistles 
than  have  the  land  lay  idle,  though  these  syndicates  have 
frequently  resold  the  land  bought  at  fifty  cents  to  $15  for 
from  $30  to  $200  an  acre.  We  were  glad  they  got  the  land 
and  turned  wilderness  into  a  garden  and  got  their  profit. 
Why  not?  Didn't  they  deserve  it?  If  they  got  it  by 
illegal  title,  as  some  of  them  did  in  the  old  days  through 
buying  "Indian  scrip,"  we  didn't  "revoloot"  our  country 
and  drench  it  in  bloodshed  and  create  ten  thousand  outrages 
to  put  one  form  of  wrong  right! 

MEXICO'S  IRRITATING  LAND  PROBLEM 

It  was  on  this  land  question  that  Madero  came  to  grief. 
He  agitated  for  agrarian  reforms — for  the  subdivision  of 
big  holdings  into  small  ones — till  he  had  the  peons  thinking 
all  he  had  to  do  was  wave  a  magic  wand  and  have  apples  of 
gold  growing  from  cactus  bushes.  Well,  he  came  to 
power,  and  dispossessed  the  old  land-owners — loot  and  out- 
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rage  and  murder  as  usual — and  he  waved  his  magic  wand ; 
and  it  didn't  work  out  that  way.  When  the  peons  found 
they  did  not  get  wages  they  refused  to  stay  "put."  They 
had  got  a  taste  for  loot,  and  loot  was  easier  to  get  than  sus- 
tenance from  a  year's  work  on  land.  They  were  presently 
both  hungry  and  angry,  and  down  crashed  poor  Madero. 
His  cardboard  hopes  hadn't  foundation  on  facts.  Villa 
had  the  same  experience  when  he  subdivided  lands  in  the 
North.  When  the  peons  didn't  get  wages  they  would  not 
stay  "put."  They  went  back  to  banditry,  or  kept  only 
enough  land  as  squatters  to  support  a  mule,  a  cow,  a  pig. 
I  could  take  FORUM  readers  through  thousands  of  acres 
of  abandoned  ranch  lands  in  Mexico  from  which  the  peons 
have  driven  the  legal  owners  and  which  they,  themselves, 
refuse  to  cultivate.  This  statement  applies  to  every  State 
in  Mexico  but  two.  The  lands  are  reverting  to  cactus, 
though  many  old  and  absent  owners  continue  to  pay  taxes 
to  hold  title. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  seventeen  families  owned  the 
entire  State  of  Morelos.  What  were  the  facts:  In  one 
district  alone  were  five  hundred  owners  of  areas  from  250 
to  2,500  acres.  Under  the  old  regime,  the  Indian  was  al- 
lowed perfect  freedom.  He  could  work  for  wages  or  rent. 
The  wages  were  ridiculously  low — from  twelve  cents  to 
thirty-seven  cents,  United  States  currency;  but  wages  were 
criminally  low  everywhere  till  the  hated  foreigner  came  in 
and  hoisted  wages  to  $1.50  and  $2.00  a  day.  The  Indian 
pastured  his  cattle  at  the  rate  of  one  peso  (fifty  cents)  per 
head  a  year.  (I  charge  in  New  York  State  on  my  own 
farm  $1  to  seventy-five  cents  per  head  a  month.)  Houses 
were  poor  but  they  rented  at  ten  cents  a  year  till  the  grin- 
goes  came  and  built  better  types  of  houses.  Houses  in 
Mexico,  it  must  be  remembered,  can  be  built  of  adobe, 
good  as  cement,  at  the  nominal  cost  of  the  builder's  work. 

Or  take  the  land  question  on  the  Pacific  Slope.  Here, 
too,  is  more  land  than  there  are  workers.  To  be  safe  from 
foray  the  Indians  have  entrenched  themselves  on  the  high, 
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steep,  inaccessible  hill  lands;  but  on  the  level,  tropii 
one  can  travel  over  hundreds  of  square  miles  of  fertile, 
arable  areas  untilled  and  unoccupied.  Does  that  look  as 
if  foreigners  had  "hogged"  all  the  land?  Does  this  seem 
as  though  the  land  problems  were  anything  but  an  excuse 
for  loot,  whitewashed  by  the  theorists  who  never  worked 
land  except  through  a  pen  point  or  a  telescope  from  a 
propagandist  office?  In  one  large,  fertile  area  in  Oaxaca 
the  holdings  averaged  250  acres  to  a  family.  Of  120,000 
acres  in  this  area,  by  actual  count,  less  than  1,000  acres 
were  under  cultivation.  Yet  this  very  area  is  in  a  chronic 
state  of  semi-starvation  because  it  does  not  raise  enough 
food  for  its  own  needs.  Turtle  eggs  and  wild  game  are  all 
that  save  this  community  from  death  by  starvation.  In 
another  area  on  the  Pacific  Slope,  Porfirio  Diaz  had  al- 
lowed large  holdings  to  go  into  private  Mexican  hands 
because  it  had  lain  uncultivated  from  time  immemorial. 
In  the  Revolution  they  were  dispossessed.  Today  not  one- 
tenth  of  one  per  cent  is  cultivated.  An  American  recently 
spent  a  month  there.  Here  is  an  extract  from  his  letter; 
and  he  had  no  brief  to  defend  either  the  new  or  the  old 
regime:  "I  take  my  oath  that  I  saw  no  one  do  one  stroke 
of  work  on  this  land  in  the  month  I  was  there."  He  was 
not  a  land  seeker.  He  was  a  secret  investigator  for  a  bank; 
and  he  was  there  in  the  planting  season. 

RICHEST  FOOD-LANDS  IN  THE  WORLD 

Mexico  is  today  importing  food  and  must  for  ten  years, 
though  her  lands  are  the  richest  food  lands  in  the  world 
with  the  cheapest  overhead  in  the  world  and  could  easily 
support  the  combined  population  of  a  Germany,  a  France, 
and  Italy. 

Take  the  question  of  cereals!  Mexico's  crop  for  1918 
totaled  slightly  over  no  million  bushels.  At  six  bushels 
per  head  of  population,  that  leaves  only  20  million  bushels 
for  re-seeding,  feeding  horses,  cattle,  chickens.  It  hardly 
needs  telling  that  such  a  surplus  means  one  of  two  things — 
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either  the  people  must  go  short  of  food  and  seed,  or  the 
meat  supply  must  fail  from  lack  of  feed.  Both  things  are 
happening  in  Mexico  today  even  with  the  import  doors 
wide  open.  In  some  places,  such  as  San  Luis,  Vera  Cruz, 
Michoacan,  Oaxaca,  90  per  cent  of  the  land  lies  idle  quite 
as  much  from  lack  of  seed  as  lack  of  workmen  and  fear  of 
bandits;  and  the  people  starve  In  other  places  like  More- 
los  and  the  Mexico  Federal  district,  the  people  paid  the 
extortionate  price  and  got  the  food — much  or  little  as  the 
purse  would  stand,  though  Alvarado  said  8,000  children 
died  in  Mexico  City  every  year  from  want;  and  teachers 
have  suicided  both  in  Mexico  City,  Zacatecas  and  Vera 
Cruz  regions  from  lack  of  pay  to  buy  food.  The  people 
pay  the  price  and  get  the  food  much  or  little;  but  the 
stock  of  milk  and  beef  animals  so  depleted,  permission  has 
been  given  by  Boards  of  Health  to  eat  horse  flesh. 

These  things  stated  openly  by  the  Mexican  City  press 
are  either  facts,  or  not  facts.  If  they  are  not  facts  let  us 
have  the  truth  to  disprove  them.  Up-to-date,  there  has 
been  no  disproof.  On  the  contrary,  the  proofs  are  being 
daily  corroborated  by  leading  Mexicans  themselves,  who 
are  imploring  the  Mexican  Government  to  face  facts. 

A  RUINED  RAIL  SYSTEM 

On  Mexico's  rail  system  depends  her  ability  to  mobilize 
troops  to  control  and  pacify  the  country. 

Robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul  will  not  help  her  ruined 
equipment.  At  present  one  main  line  to  the  Gulf  has  had 
her  number  of  locomotives  reduced  from  thirty  in  1918  to 
nine  in  1919,  and  about  seven  in  December,  1919.  These 
ruined  locomotives  have  been  replaced  by  transferring 
from  other  lines  other  engines;  but  that  depletes  other  lines; 
and  Mexican  lines  are  in  the  position  at  present  of  strip- 
ping dead  engines  for  parts  to  repair  engines  that  can  be 
still  run,;  but  there  is  an  end  to  that  system  of  repair. 

Where  is  Mexico  to  get  her  replacement  equipment? 

From  the  United  States  only.     That  needs  no  proving. 
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Europe  cannot  supply  her  own  rail  needs  today.  She  has 
naught  to  spare  for  Mexico. 

Where  is  the  credit  to  come  from  to  buy  that  repair 
equipment? 

From  the  United  States 

Where  is  the  money  to  come  from  to  pay  for  that  credit 
finally? 

From  trade  with  the  United  States. 

Suppose,  by  some  miracle,  Mexico  is  permanently 
pacified. 

Suppose,  by  some  miracle,  agricultural  banks  are  estab- 
lished to  loan  small  holders  capital  to  begin  with.  Sup- 
pose, by  the  same  miracle,  agricultural  and  technical 
schools  are  established  to  teach  the  peon  how  to  work  land 
to  get  the  most  out  of  it.  Suppose,  by  the  same  miracle, 
new  blood,  new  colonists,  new  capital  be  welcomed  to 
Mexico  from  every  quarter  of  the  world  just  as  we  wel- 
comed new  blood,  new  colonists,  new  capital  of  every  na- 
tionality to  Canada.  (We  welcomed  almost  two  million 
foreigners  in  ten  years,  though  Mexico  balks  at  fifty  thou- 
sand.) 

Mexico  is  a  three-crop-a-year  land.  It  is  the  area  of 
one-third  of  Europe.  Can  you  forecast  what  would  hap- 
pen? Mexico  would  burst  with  prosperity  and  plenty. 
Mexico  would  feed,  clothe  and  sustain  fifty  million  peo- 
ple. Yet  of  her  fifteen  million  people  nine  millions  are 
almost  hungry — close  to  the  hunger  line  always. 

Is  the  dream  an  impossible  one? 

Is  the  miracle  superhuman;  or  are  present  conditions 
only  subdevilish? 

That  is  what  I  meant  when  I  said  Mexico  is  now  knock- 
ing on  the  Door  of  Hope;  and  it  is  now  for  the  United 
States  to  say  whether  the  Door  shall  be  opened  wide,  or 
kept  locked  against  a  people  plunged  in  the  very  depths  of 
despair;  and  I  wish  the  fuddle  brains  who  are  now  taking 
blood  money,  misleading  the  United  States  about  facts  on 
Mexico,  would  go  home  and  say  their  prayers. 


CONGRESS  AND  OUR 
FOREIGN  AFFAIRS 

By  Albert  H.  Washburn 

[Professor  of  Political  Science  and  International  Law  Dartmouth  College] 

IN  a  somewhat  famous  debate  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, Mr.  Calhoun  once  declared  that  "Congress  can- 
not make  a  contract  with  a  foreign  nation" — that  what- 
ever "concerns  our  foreign  relations,  whatever  requires  the 
consent  of  another  nation  belongs  to  the  treaty  power." 
With  the  soundness,  as  a  matter  of  general  policy,  of  this 
thesis,  there  will  perhaps  be  little  dissent,  but  viewed  as  a 
rule  of  guidance  under  our  constitutional  system  it  is  open 
to  some  qualification  and  revision.  As  laid  down  by  the 
great  South  Carolinian,  it  is  much  too  latitudinous.  That 
the  law-making  branch  of  the  government  may  deal  with 
foreign  relations  in  such  a  way  as  to  clash  with  the  treaty- 
making  power  is  no  longer,  if  it  ever  was,  open  to  serious 
question.  Indeed,  Calhoun  himself  recognized  that  law 
and  treaty  may  relate  to  the  same  subject,  but  he  insisted 
that  the  two  powers  were  never  in  a  strict  sense  concurrent 
— in  a  word,  his  contention  was  that  "a  treaty  can  never 
legitimately  do  that  which  can  be  done  by  law  and  the  con- 
verse is  also  true." 

Though  far  apart  in  their  conclusions  as  to  the  scope  of 
the  treaty-making  power,  the  premise  upon  which  Calhoun 
rested  in  1816  was  basically  the  same  as  that  enunciated  in 
the  House  by  Gallatin  twenty  years  before,  during  the  de- 
bate on  the  Jay  Treaty.  Gallatin  argued  that  a  law  "could 
not  repeal  a  treaty  because  a  treaty  is  made  with  the  con- 
currence of  another  party — a  foreign  nation — that  has  no 
participation  in  framing  the  law."     He  conceded  in  the 
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same  breath,  by  the  same  process  of  reasoning — since  an  act 
of  Congress  and  a  treaty  are  both  the  supreme  law  under 
our  Constitution — that  a  treaty  could  not  repeal  a  law. 
This  view  was  long  since  shattered  by  the  Supreme  Court. 
It  is  now  the  settled  rule,  concisely  stated  in  one  of  the 
numerous  Chinese  Exclusion  cases,  that  "as  Congress  may, 
by  statute,  abrogate,  so  far  at  least  as  this  country  is  con- 
cerned, a  treaty  previously  made  by  the  United  States  with 
another  nation,  so  the  United  States  may  by  treaty  super- 
sede a  prior  act  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject"  (185  U.  S. 
213,  220).  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  statutes  and  treaties 
may  operate  in  the  same  field.  Modern  treaties,  are,  in  fact, 
largely  made  up  of  articles  defining  the  reciprocal  personal 
and  property  rights  of  nationals  in  each  other's  jurisdiction, 
or,  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  treaty 
may  contain  "provisions  which  confer  certain  rights  upon 
the  citizens  or  subjects  of  one  of  the  nations  residing  in  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  other,  which  partake  of  the  nature 
of  municipal  law"  (112  U.  S.,  580-598).  Municipal  legis- 
lation is  inevitably  and  constantly  dealing,  if  in  more  gen- 
eral terms,  with  these  same  rights.  But  a  treaty  is,  in  its 
essence,  an  international  compact.  To  what  extent  may  a 
legislative  compact  exist  with  a  foreign  nation?  To  what 
extent  may  it  act  in  the  stead  of  a  treaty  and  function,  where 
for  any  reason  the  treaty-making  power  has  failed? 

SOME  OBSTACLES  TO  "LEGISLATIVE  COMPACTS" 

It  may  be  admitted,  at  the  outset,  that  there  are  certain 
obvious  obstacles  in  the  path  of  what  we  may  for  conven- 
ience term  a  "legislative  compact."  The  President  is  the 
authorized  agent  to  represent  the  national  sovereignty  in 
its  intercourse  with  foreign  powers.  The  executive  con- 
trol of  the  whole  machinery  of  conventional  negotiation  is 
exclusive.  The  hands  of  the  legislature  are  effectually  tied 
in  this  respect.  But  notwithstanding  this  handicap,  Con- 
gress has  played  no  mean  role  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs.     It  has  on  numerous  occasions  virtually  made  in- 
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ternational  agreements.  To  be  sure,  we  must  understand 
in  this  connection  that  such  agreements  only  become  effec- 
tive as  such  by  the  exercise  of  analogous  power  by  another 
party.  But  neither  does  a  treaty  become  valid  upon  being 
signed  and  sealed;  it  must  await  the  sanctions  called  for  by 
the  constitutional  usages  of  the  contracting  signatories. 

But  with  all  its  superior  facilities  for  dealing  with  for- 
eign affairs,  there  have  been  times  when  the  treaty-making 
power  was  helpless  and  the  legislative  weapon  alone  potent. 
There  is  a  very  early  instance  of  this  in  our  history.  The 
injury  inflicted  after  the  Revolution  by  the  British  naviga- 
tion laws  was  felt  acutely  and  the  reaction  upon  American 
shipping  and  commercial  interests  was  most  disastrous. 
Being  quite  satisfied  with  her  own  commercial  regulations, 
Great  Britain  refused  to  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Washington  made  overtures  in  vain.  Finally,  on  Febru- 
ary 14,  1791,  he  reported  to  the  Senate  and  House  that  he 
had  particularly  sought  to  learn  from  the  Court  of  Lon- 
don "whether  they  were  disposed  to  enter  into  arrange- 
ments by  mutual  consent  which  might  fix  the  commerce 
between  the  two  nations  upon  principles  of  reciprocal  ad- 
vantages," but  that  he  did  "not  infer  any  disposition  on 
their  part  to  enter  into  arrangements  merely  commercial." 
He  concluded  significantly,  "I  have  thought  it  proper  to 
give  you  this  information,  as  it  might  at  some  time  have 
influence  on  matters  under  your  consideration."  Congress 
called  upon  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  to  report  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  commercial  privileges 
and  restrictions  and  to  make  such  recommendations  as  he 
should  think  proper.  This  report  was  laid  before  the 
House  at  the  end  of  1793.  Counter-prohibitions,  duties 
and  regulations  were  recommended.  "Free  commerce  and 
navigation  are  not  to  be  given  in  exchange  for  restrictions 
and  vexations;  nor  are  they  likely  to  produce  a  relaxation 
of  them."  This  was  the  burden  of  Jefferson's  argument. 
A  long  debate  followed.  The  report  was  sharply  attacked 
as  a  legislative  scheme  of  "retaliating  regulations,  restric- 
tions   and    exclusions."     Congress    was    urged    to   "leave 
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changes  for  the  present  to  the  course  of  national  treaties." 
Madison  retorted  that  after  waiting  more  than  four 
years  on  the  plea  that  time  should  be  given  for  negotiations 
uno  treaty  of  commerce  is  either  in  train  or  in  prospect; 
instead  of  relaxation  in  former  articles  complained  of,  were 
several  new  and  aggressive  violations  of  our  rights. "  Con- 
gress, nevertheless  proceeded  cautiously.  The  Executive  was 
ultimately  given  power  to  lay  and  revoke  embargoes  while 
Congress  was  not  in  session.  But  the  Jay  Treaty  presently 
absorbed  attention  and  legislative  regulations  of  foreign 
commerce  on  any  extended  scale  was  postponed  for  another 
decade.  It  was  left  for  Jefferson  as  President  to  inaugu- 
rate definitely  the  policy  recommended  by  him  as  Secretary 
of  State. 

NEUTRAL  RIGHTS  AND  BELLIGERENTS 

In  furtherance  of  its  embargo  policy,  Congress  on 
March  1,  1809,  passed  an  act  especially  aimed  at  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Its  declared  purpose  was  to  interdict 
all  commercial  intercourse  between  these  countries  and  the 
United  States.  Under  it  the  President  was  authorized  to 
proclaim  the  renewal  of  intercourse  with  either  country 
whenever  it  should  cease  to  violate  our  neutral  commerce. 
Provision  was  made  for  the  expiration  of  the  act  by  time 
limitation,  but  a  renewed  lease  of  life  was  given  its  main 
features  by  subsequent  legislation. 

This  particular  attempt  to  force  the  recognition  of  neu- 
tral rights  from  belligerents  who  were  locked  in  mortal 
combat  proved  abortive,  though  for  a  time  the  outlook 
was  quite  encouraging.  Erskine,  the  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  gave  official  assurance  that  the  offending 
orders  in  council  of  1807  would  be  withdrawn  from  the 
10th  of  June,  1809  and  Madison  issued  a  proclamation 
of  the  renewal  of  trade  relations  which  he  presently  had 
to  cancel.  The  action  of  the  British  Minister  was  repudi- 
ated by  his  home  government  and  he  himself  was  recalled. 
France's  answer  was  an  act  of  further  reprisal.     Napoleon 
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issued  his  famous  decree  of  Rambouillet  on  March  23,  1810. 
It  provided  for  the  confiscation  of  all  vessels  navigating 
under  the  American  flag  or  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
American  citizens  and  entering  the  ports  of  the  Empire 
or  its  colonies.  Champagny,  Duke  of  Cadore,  the  French 
Minister  of  Foreign  Relations,  in  a  letter  of  remonstrance 
to  General  Armstrong,  our  Minister  at  Paris,  in  February, 
1810,  complained  bitterly  that  the  Americans  ought  either 
to  tear  to  pieces  the  act  of  their  independence  and  to  become 
again,  as  before  the  Revolution,  the  subjects  of  England, 
or  to  take  effective  measures  specifically  against  the  Brit- 
ish Orders  in  Council  of  1807  and  generally  against  any 
decree  of  blockade  unless  it  should  be  real.  In  case  the 
United  States  should  enter  into  a  definite  engagement  to 
take  such  measures,  he  stated  that  he  was  authorized  to  con- 
clude every  species  of  convention  tending  to  renew  a  treaty 
of  commerce  which  should  provide  for  all  measures  to  in- 
sure the  prosperity  of  American  commerce  and  shipping. 
Here  was  a  distinct  invitation  to  resort  to  the  treaty- 
making  power,  but  our  Government  did  not  elect  to  pro- 
ceed in  this  way.  The  Executive  named  no  negotiators 
and  the  State  Department  entered  upon  no  negotiations. 
The  legislative  branch,  in  other  words  Congress,  did  take 
cognizance  of  the  matter,  however,  and  by  the  act  of  May 
1,  1810,  it  was  provided  that  certain  sections  of  the  above- 
mentioned  act  of  1809  should  be  revived  as  to  nations  refus- 
ing or  neglecting  to  modify  or  revoke  their  predatory  de- 
crees. The  State  Department  lost  no  time  in  transmitting 
a  copy  of  this  new  law  to  Paris  accompanied  by  instruc- 
tions to  our  representative  as  to  his  course  in  case  the  French 
Government  should  accede  "to  the  overtures  contained  in 
the  act  of  Congress. "  Here  was  obviously  complete  co- 
operation between  the  Executive  and  Legislature  with  re- 
spect to  a  matter  of  foreign  affairs,  manifestly  from  our 
standpoint  of  the  first  importance,  which  was  handled  pri- 
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marily,  not  by  the  treaty-making  power  but  by  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government. 

There  seems  to  have  been  a  very  general  acquiescence 
in  this  method  of  procedure.  Such  criticism  as  there  was, 
was  casual,  if  not  obscure.  A  member  of  the  House 
wished,  at  one  stage  of  the  debate,  to  "leave  the  Executive 
and  treaty-making  powers  of  our  government  free  and  un- 
shackled to  enter  on  negotiation  with  both  these  govern- 
ments under  every  advantage  of  success  we  can  give."  But 
his  was  a  voice  in  the  wilderness.  Certainly  no  protest 
came  from  the  Executive.  The  attitude  of  both  Jefferson 
and  Madison  toward  the  legislative  branch  was  one  of 
invitation. 

MEASURES  OF  REPRISAL 

Measures  of  reprisal  which  depend  upon  municipal 
law  for  their  efficacy  must  originate  with  the  law-making 
body,  but  the  thing  to  be  noted  here  is  that,  when  the  con- 
troversy reached  the  stage  of  negotiation,  it  was  still  left 
with  the  same  agency.  Diplomatic  documents  shedding 
any  light  upon  the  matters  in  issue  were  promptly  and  un- 
reservedly placed  before  Congress,  as  the  numerous  execu- 
tive messages  of  the  period  attest.  The  direct  result  of 
the  action  taken  by  Congress  was  an  Understanding  with 
France,  but  not  with  Great  Britain.  On  August  5,  1810, 
the  Duke  of  Cadore  notified  Armstrong  that  the  decrees  of 
Berlin  and  Milan  would  cease  to  have  effect  after  the  first 
of  November.  President  Madison  on  November  2,  issued 
an  official  declaration  reciting  that,  by  the  revocation  of 
the  French  edicts,  the  existing  legislative  restrictions  ceased 
with  respect  to  France  and  her  dependencies  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  coincidently  instructed  collectors  of  cus- 
toms accordingly. 

It  is  true  that  a  year  later  on  November  10,  1811,  Joel 
Barlow,  who  had  meanwhile  supplanted  Armstrong  at 
Paris,  was  pleading  for  a  "prompt  and  effectual  execution 
of  the  arrangement  of  the  5th  August  and  the  2d  Novem- 
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ber  in  the  true  and  liberal  spirit  in  which  it  was  proposed. " 
It  is  also  true  that  Madison  in  his  annual  message  of  No- 
vember 5,  1811,  while  giving  Napoleon  due  credit  for  thr 
extinction  of  his  decree,  spoke  in  terms  of  censure  of  thv  » 
failure  to  make  reparation  for  injuries  received  through 
the  enforcement  of  these  same  decrees  and  commented  upon 
the  obstructions  to  commercial  intercourse  which  were  still 
permitted.  These  incidents  in  no  wise  detract  from  the 
fact  that  a  compact  or  arrangement  was  recognized  to  exist, 
which,  on  the  part  of  the  United  States,  was  of  legislative 
origin.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  dissatisfaction  with 
the  understanding  put  upon  treaty  provisions  by  one  or  the 
other  of  the  signatories  is  not  novel. 

OUR  COMMERCIAL  RELATIONS  WITH  FOREIGN  POWERS 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  our  commercial  relations 
with  foreign  powers  rest  in  no  small  degree  upon  a  legisla- 
tive basis.  The  law  of  March  3,  1915,  is  the  ancestor  of 
numerous  subsequent  general  laws,  which  proposed  to  for- 
eign nations  terms  of  equality  and  reciprocity  in  duties 
upon  the  tonnage  of  vessels  and  the  goods  they  carried, 
to  become  effective  by  Executive  proclamation  whenever 
the  discriminations  of  such  foreign  nations  operating  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  United  States  should  be  abolished. 
Under  these  general  laws,  some  of  which  are  unrepealed  and 
still  survive  as  Section  4228  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  dis- 
criminating duties  of  tonnage  and  impost  have  been  sus- 
pended. In  1816,  the  legislature  of  Nova  Scotia  passed 
an  act  discriminating  against  American  vessels  and  also 
prohibiting,  under  penalty  of  seizure  and  forfeiture  of  the 
vessel,  the  landing  of  plaster  of  paris  shipped  from  that 
Province,  at  any  port  or  place  in  the  United  States  east- 
ward of  Boston.  The  measure  was  apparently  aimed  to 
hit  Maine,  whose  inhabitants  complained  to  Congress  late 
in  February,  1817.  Congress  promptly  passed  a  retalia- 
tory countervailing  measure.  Nova  Scotia  took  the  hint 
and  the  British  Minister  at  Washington  gave  official  notice 
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of  the  repeal  of  the  act  whereupon  President  Monroe  pro- 
claimed the  suspension  of  the  countervailing  statute. 

Comparatively  recent  instances  of  the  exercise  of  super- 
vision and  control  over  international  commercial  agree- 
ments by  Congress  are  to  be  found  in  the  Tariff  acts  of 
1890  and  1897.  The  law  of  1890  was  assailed  as  an  attempt 
to  delegate  legislative  and  treaty-making  power  to  the 
President,  but  the  Supreme  Court  answered  in  the  negative 
and  held  the  provision  drawn  in  question  to  be  valid. 

Here,  then,  are  some  instances  of  the  way  in  which — 
without  the  intervention  of  any  treaty,  but  by  means  of  the 
legislative  act — commercial  understandings  and  agreements 
have  been  reached  with  foreign  nations.  To  be  sure,  in 
the  cases  arising  under  the  tariff  acts  of  1890  and  1897, 
the  President  was  an  essential  factor,  but  the  point  is  that 
he  acted  under  the  direction  of  Congress  and  the  resulting 
international  agreements  did  not  flow  from  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty-making  power. 

In  the  documents  submitted  to  Congress  with  President 
Taft's  message,  upon  the  subject  of  the  ill-fated  Canadian 
Reciprocity,  appears  the  statement  that  "it  is  agreed  that 
the  desired  tariff  changes  shall  not  take  the  formal  shape 
of  a  treaty,  but  that  the  Governments  of  the  two  countries 
will  use  their  utmost  efforts  to  bring  about  such  changes 
by  concurrent  legislation  at  Washington  and  Ottawa." 

THE  TEXAS  PRECEDENT 

But  the  precedent  which  perhaps  puts  the  greatest  strain 
upon  the  power  of  Congress  to  exercise  control  over  our 
foreign  relations  grew  out  of  the  acquisition  of  Texas. 
Senator  Davis  declared  in  a  Senate  report  in  1898  that 

"no  exercise  of  power  could  be  more  supreme  than  that  under  which 
Texas  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  either  as  to  its  scope,  or  the 
manner  of  its  annexation  or  the  choice  of  conditions  upon  which 
Congress  would  merge  the  sovereignty  of  an  independent  republic 
into  the  supremacy  of  the  United  States." 

Tyler  submitted  a  treaty  providing  for  the  annexation 
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of  Texas  as  a  territory  to  the  Senate  on  April  22,  1844.  On 
the  13th  of  May,  Benton  introduced  a  resolution  reciting 
in  effect  that  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  tantamount 
to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Mexico,  that  the  power 
to  make  war  was  vested  in  Congress  and  was  not  a  function 
of  the  treaty-making  power.  On  June  8,  the  treaty  was 
rejected  by  a  vote  of  sixteen  Senators  for  ratification  and 
thirty-five  Senators  against.  So  far  from  getting  the  neces- 
sary two-thirds,  the  friends  of  the  treaty  could  not  even 
muster  one-third  of  the  Senate  voting  strength.  The  well- 
known  antipathy  of  Congress  to  the  President  was  com- 
monly believed  to  have  been  a  factor  in  this  crushing  de- 
feat. Tyler  promptly  took  up  the  gage  of  battle.  The 
treaty  thus  killed  and  buried  was  exhumed  and  two  days 
later,  together  with  all  the  documents  which  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  in  executive  session,  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  of  Representatives.  In  his  message  the 
President  said  significantly  that  the  power  of  Congress  was 
"fully  competent  in  some  other  form  of  proceeding  to  ac- 
complish everything  that  a  formal  ratification  of  the  treaty 
could  have  accomplished"  and 

"while  I  have  regarded  the  annexation  to  be  accomplished  by  treaty 
as  the  most  suitable  form  in  which  it  could  be  effected,  should  Con- 
gress deem  it  proper  to  resort  to  any  other  expedient  compatible 
with  the  constitution  and  likely  to  accomplish  the  object,  I  stand  pre- 
pared to  yield  my  most  prompt  and  active  co-operation." 

The  hint  was  not  lost  on  the  lower  House  and  the  issue 
was  promptly  joined.     Benton  exclaimed : 

"The  treaty  is  extinct.  The  paper  which  contained  it  is  a  blank, 
as  much  so  as  if  a  chemical  process  had  extracted  every  word,  for  the 
rejection  of  the  Senate  is  the  extinction  and  annihilation  of  every 
word  that;  it  contains.  A  bundle  of  blank  paper  is,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  constitution,  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with  a  request 

that  they  will  unconstitutionally  insert  what  the  Senate  has  consti- 
tutionally erased,  and  thus  arraign  and  nullify  a  co-ordinate  branch 
of  the  Government." 

The   joint   resolution   of    March    1,    1845,    which   finally 
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passed  in  the  expiring  hours  of  the  Tyler  Administration, 
did  not  definitely  annex  Texas;  it  declared  the  terms  on 
which  Congress  would  admit  Texas  into  the  Union  as  a 
State.  The  formal  act  of  admission  was  accomplished  by 
the  joint  resolution  of  December  29,  1845,  which  recited 
that  the  people  of  Texas  had  "assented  to  and  accepted  the 
proposals,  conditions  and  guarantees"  set  forth  in  the  reso- 
lution of  the  preceding  March.  It  is  true  that  during  the 
main  debate,  reliance  was  placed  by  some  Senators  upon 
that  clause  in  the  Constitution  providing  that  new  States 
may  be  admitted  by  Congress  into  the  Union  and  the  point 
was  made  that  Texas  was  coming  in  as  a  State  and  not  as 
a  Territory. 

THE  CASE  OF  HAWAII 

The  distinction  sought  to  be  made  in  1845  faded  away 
utterly  and  the  fallacy  involved  became  painfully  evident 
in  1898  when  we  came  to  Hawaii,  which  was  annexed  as  a 
Territory  and  not  as  a  State.  Here  again  is  the  story  of 
an  earlier  treaty  which  failed  of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
The  joint  resolution  of  July  7,  1898,  which  followed  the 
defeat  of  the  treaty,  was  denounced  as  "a  furtive  uncon- 
constitutional  project"  and  Hawaii  was  pictured  as  a  sort 
of  derelict  out  in  the  North  Pacific  waving  a  flag  of  dis- 
tress. Mr.  Bacon  of  Georgia,  a  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  borrowed  for  the  occasion 
Mr.  Calhoun's  argument.  The  question  of  annexation,  he 
said,  involved 

"the  feature  of  negotiation  and  agreement  and  whenever  you  have 
this,  you  have  the  essential  characteristics  and  qualities  of  a  treaty, 
and  whenever  you  have  a  treaty  you  have  that  which  the  Constitu- 
tion says  must  be  done  in  a  particular  way  and  which  should  not  be 
done  in  another  way." 

The  advocates  of  annexation  answered  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Hawaii  had  already  signified  its  consent  in  a  con- 
stitutional manner  to  cede  absolutely  to  the  United  States 
all  rights  of  sovereignty  and  that  it  was  proposed  in  the 
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resolution  to  accept,  ratify  and  confirm  this  cession.     In 
this  form  the  resolution  was  passed. 

FIELD  OF  LEGISLATIVE  COMPACT 

From  this  rather  cursory  survey  of  the  precedents,  the 
scope  of  the  compact-making  power  of  Congress  with  re- 
pect  to  foreign  affairs  becomes  fairly  apparent.  It  is  in- 
disputable, for  example,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  legis- 
lature to  pass  a  law  which  proposes  terms  to  foreign  nations. 
This  is  our  independent  act,  so  far  binding  upon  ourselves 
alone.  The  nations  to  whom  the  terms  are  offered  may 
ignore  them,  or  flatly  reject  them  by  some  affirmative  re- 
taliatory act;  on  the  other  hand,  as  has  so  often  happened, 
the  terms  may  be  persuasive  and  a  bargain  actually  con- 
summated through  some  reciprocal  or  alternate  action. 
What  Congress  really  does  here  is  to  enact  what  may  be 
aptly  termed  a  piece  of  contingent  legislation.  Where  the 
element  of  agreement  enters  into  our  foreign  relations  Con- 
gress alone  is  powerless  to  do  more.  The  phrase  "legis- 
lative compact"  is,  therefore,  strictly  one  of  approximation 
only. 

All  this  is,  of  course,  quite  different  from  the  formal 
compact  brought  about  through  the  joint  agencies  of  inde- 
pendent states,  which  we  know  as  a  treaty.  The  two  powers 
exercised  are  quite  unlike  in  their  nature  and  form,  but  the 
result  accomplished  may  be  the  same.  It  is,  then,  utterly 
misleading  to  say  that  law  may  not  do  what  is  done  by 
treaty.  To  take  a  familiar  example:  equality  of  tonnage 
and  impost  duties  may  result  from  reciprocal  legislation, 
or,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  from  a  kind  of  favored  nation 
clause  in  a  treaty.  To  be  sure,  a  legislative  understanding 
may  be  revoked  by  either  party  at  its  pleasure,  but  so  may  a 
treaty — usually  upon  reasonable  notice  in  accordance  with 
its  terms.  The  Constitution  indeed  recognizes  no  differ- 
ence here,  for  Congress  is  technically  competent  to  revoke 
a  treaty,  just  as  it  may  repeal  a  law. 
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AN   EXPLODED   FALLACY 

To  say  that  everything  that  is  municipal  in  scope  be- 
longs exclusively  to  the  legislature,  while  all  foreign  mat- 
ters rest  exclusively  with  the  treaty-making  authority,  is 
an  exploded  fallacy,  contradicted  by  numerous  express 
grants  in  the  Constitution,  such  as  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  and  refuted  by  long  estab- 
lished practice.  Government  under  our  Federal  Consti- 
tution is  a  government  of  grants — either  express  or  implied. 
The  treaty-making  authority  is  found  in  these  few  words: 
"He (the  President)  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  make  treaties."  That  is 
all.  The  power  under  which  a  treaty  of  commerce  is  nego- 
tiated— or  a  treaty  acquiring  territory — is  precisely  that  un- 
der which,  for  example,  a  treaty  of  peace  is  negotiated.  If 
commercial  relations  with  foreign  nations  may  be  regulated 
by  legislative  compact,  and  if  foreign  territory  can  be  ac- 
quired in  the  same  way,  it  should  seem  to  follow  that  Con- 
gress, which  alone  has  the  power  to  declare  war,  may  termi- 
nate it  by  legislative  compact.  Indeed  it  can  hardly  be 
questioned  but  that  a  simple  resolution  of  repeal  of  a  con- 
gressional declaration  of  war  would  be  binding  as  munici- 
pal law. 

The  real  trouble  of  the  law-making  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment in  dealing  with  foreign  nations  is  not,  then,  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  incompetence — for  the  legislature  is 
by  no  means  bankrupt  of  power  in  this  respect;  it  grows 
rather  out  of  certain  limitations,  which  are  as,  inherent  as 
they  are  obvious.  The  interchange  of  views  between  ac- 
credited envoys,  which  so  often  precede  formal  proposals, 
the  elements  of  secrecy  and  despatch  which  the  legislature 
lacks,  may  easily  be  indispensable  to  an  international  under- 
standing and  make  recourse  to  the  treaty  power  absolutely 
necessary.  But  within  its  limitations,  Congress  has,  never- 
theless, filled  a  real  gap  in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs. 


SUGGESTIONS"  FOR  TAX 

REVISION 

By  Otto  H.  Kahn 

[Concluded  in  this  number] 

NOW  that  the  emergency  of  the  war  is  over,  I  believe 
that  this  subject  of  Taxation  in  its  entirety  should 
be  subjected  to  unprejudiced  and  competent  critical 
review.  Good  intentions  are  not  a  sufficient  qualification 
for  the  task  of  devising  a  plan  and  methods  of  taxation  to 
balance  our  vast  expenditures.  Exact  thinking  is  required, 
technical  capacity,  adequate  knowledge  and  the  courage 
not  to  shrink  from  unpalatable  conclusions.  Economics 
are  stubborn  things  and  will  not  permit  themselves  to  be 
either  disregarded  or  overridden  or  dealt  with  emotionally. 

In  England  a  non-political  committee  was  appointed 
recently  by  the  government  to  study  the  effects  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  taxes  which  have  been  in  force  during  the  past 
five  years,  and  to  make  recommendations  to  Parliament 
based  upon  such  study.  It  seems  to  me  that  similar  action 
by  Congress  would  be  wise  and  timely. 

A  small  committee  of  well-informed  men  of  different 
callings,  approaching  their  task  free  from  political,  social 
and  sectional  bias,  would  not  find  it  a  formidable  under- 
taking to  evolve  a  measure  which,  while  fully  responsive 
to  the  dictates  of  equity  and  social  justice,  would  produce 
no  less  revenue  (if  needed)  than  the  taxation  now  in  force, 
and  yet  would  be  less  burdensome  upon  the  country,  less 
hampering  to  enterprise,  less  inimical  to  thrift,  and  far  less 
productive  of  economic  derangements. 

It  would  exceed  the  bounds  of  my  competence  and  the 
limitations  of  this  occasion,  were  I  to  attempt  to  outline  a 
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scheme  of  taxation  to  take  the  place  of  the  existing  one. 
No  one  man  ought  to  assume  to  do  so.  Too  many  con- 
siderations and  elements  are  involved  on  which  no  one  man 
is  authoritatively  informed. 

It  is  a  problem  for  a  number  of  men  from  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  with  different  affiliations  to  study 
with  the  utmost  care  and  thoroughness  and  then  by  com- 
parison of  views  with  one  another  to  clear  their  own  minds 
and  to  evolve  a  comprehensive  scheme  which  shall  embody 
the  result  thus  arrived  at. 

The  whole  subject  of  taxation  seems  to  me  to  present 
a  situation  parallel  in  many  ways  to  that  of  currency  reform 
in  the  years  immediately  preceding  the  appointment  of 
the  Aldrich  Senate  Committee.  There  were  then  many 
diversified  schemes  as  to  how  this  problem  should  be 
handled  and  the  proponents  of  the  various  plans,  while 
generally  in  accord  as  to  what  should  be  accomplished, 
were  unable  to  reconcile  their  differences,  and  Congress 
was  in  doubt  how  to  act. 

The  authoritative  and  exhaustive  report  of  the  Aldrich 
Committee  practically  settled  the  thing  in  its  essentials.  In 
the  same  way  I  believe  that  the  taxation  problem  should  be 
referred  for  investigation  and  report  to  a  small  committee 
composed  of  Senators,  Congressmen  and  duly  qualified  non- 
office  holding  citizens.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  only  some 
such  way  we  shall  attain  a  fiscal  program  economically 
sound,  socially  just  and  properly  balanced. 

However,  if  I  should  be  asked  to  indicate  a  few  definite 
suggestions  for  a  program  of  taxation,  I  would  state  the 
following: 

(1)  The  Excess  Profit  Tax  should  be  abolished  or  es- 
sentially modified  and  some  other  method  devised  to  tax 
corporate  profits.  I  may  mention  that  I  am  not  opposed 
to  the  theory  of  an  Excess  Profit  Tax.  On  the  contrary, 
I  believe  that  theory  has  much  to  recommend  it.  But  such 
a  tax,  even  though  it  were  greatly  improved — as  it  can  be — 
over  the  crude  system  of  ours,  is  of  necessity  so  complex, 
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so  liable  in  its  effects  to  impede  trade  and  burden  the  public, 
and  requires  so  competent  and  perfected  and  steady  a  ma- 
chinery of  administration,  that  for  practical  purposes,  it 
is  not,  I  believe,  adapted  to  and  not  satisfactorily  workable 
in  this  country.* 

One  of  the  essentials  of  wise  taxation  is  simplicity  of 
method.  Nothing  tends  more  to  create  a  sullen  animosity 
against  fiscal  measures,  nothing  is  more  apt  to  cause  a  man 
to  feel  justified  in  his  own  conscience  to  give  himself  the 
benefit  of  any  doubt  or  technical  loophole,  than  to  be  com- 
pelled, in  addition  to  paying  heavy  taxes,  to  sit  down  and 
grapple  with  complicated  tax  forms  and  intricate  sched- 
ules or  to  spend  money  for  the  employment  of  lawyers  and 
accountants  to  tell  him  what  he  has  to  pay.  Furthermore, 
our  Government  departments,  generally  speaking,  do  not 
possess  a  personnel  sufficiently  expert  and  highly  trained, 
and,  above  all,  sufficiently  permanent,  to  administer  laws 
of  unusual  complexity  and  difficulty. 

In  contradistinction  to  the  conditions  in  the  leading 
European  countries,  Government  service  in  this  country 
is  not  taken  up  by  many  as  a  permanent  career.  Too  many 
other  opportunities  beckon  and  tempt,  the  salaries  are  too 
low  (and  to  judge  from  the  traditional  disposition  of  Con- 
gress, are  not  likely  to  be  made  adequate,  at  least  in  the  case 
of  the  higher  officials),  the  chances  for  promotion  are  too 
uncertain,  the  opportunities  for  personal  constructive  ac- 
tivity too  circumscribed,  etc. 

We  must  not  put  a  burden  beyond  its  capacity  to  carry 
upon  the  administrative  machinery  at  the  Government's 
disposal,  because  if  the  machinery  of  administering  the 
law  breaks  down,  the  law  itself  breaks  down  and  ultimately 
falls  into  ineffectiveness,  disfavor  and  disrepute. 


*  It  is  true  the  Excess  Profit  Tax  still  continues  in  England  and  has,  in 
fact,  been  re-enacted  and  increased  recently.  Generally  speaking,  I  have  great 
respect  for  the  wisdom  of  England's  fiscal  policy,  but  in  this  instance  the  cases 
are  not  parallel  ior  several  reasons,  which  it  would  take  too  long  to  set  forth 
here.  Mo;  eover,  the  English  Excess  Profit  Tax  avoids  features  which  are  most 
objections  le  in  ours,  and,  notwithstanding  its  wiser  conception  and  fairer 
application  than  ours,  the  Excess  Profit  Tax  has  produced  in  England  most 
of  ihe  e>  i'  effects  which  have  resulted  from  that  tax  in  our  country. 
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At  the  same  time  that  the  Excess  Profit  Tax  is  dealt 
with,  the  extreme  scale  of  surtaxes,  which  actually  defeats 
its  own  purpose,  should  be  revised  downward.  The  aboli- 
tion or  revision  of  our  generally  condemned  Excess  Profit 
Tax  would  not  accomplish  the  purpose  in  view  unless  at 
the  same  time  the  extreme  rates  of  individual  surtaxes  are 
reduced. 

(2)  Indeed,  to  abolish  the  Excess  Profit  Tax  and 
leave  corporate  profits  subject  only  to  the  existing  net 
profits  tax  of  10  per  cent  would  not  only  affront  a  large 
body  of  public  opinion  as  being  unduly  tender  to  corporate 
capital,  but  would  be  paralleling  the  uneven  incidence  of 
taxation,  which  is  one  of  the  characteristic  errors  of  the 
existing  revenue  measure. 

Under  the  present  law,  corporations  pay  no  surtaxes 
and  individual  businesses  pay  no  excess  profit  taxes. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Excess  Profit  Tax  on  corporate 
earnings  may  be  regarded  as  the  equivalent  of  the  surtaxes 
on  the  earnings  of  individuals  engaged  in  business.  And, 
clearly,  there  ought  to  be  such  an  equivalent.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  the  intention  of  the  public  or  the  aim  of  the  law 
to  give  an  undue  advantage  to  corporate  as  against  indi- 
vidual activity.  As  near  as  possible,  taxation  should  be  so 
arranged  that  corporations  and  individual  business  are 
taxed  to  equal  effect. 

The  simple  and  sensible  way  to  deal  with  the  surtaxes 
would  be  to  admit  the  undeniable  fact  that  our  surtax  sched- 
ule has  proved  to  be  grossly  excessive,  that  by  its  very  ex- 
treme it  has  defeated  its  purpose  and  brought  about  harm- 
ful consequences,  and  to  act  upon  that  recognition  by 
moderating  that  schedule.  But  I  know  the  political  mind 
is  apt  to  shy  from  laying  hands  on  the  presumably  popular 
structure  of  huge  supertaxes.  Personally,  I  am  convinced 
that  in  that  attitude  the  political  mind  is  working  accord- 
ing to  its  inveterate  habit  of  underestimating  both  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  intelligence  of  the  people.  The  facts  as  to 
the  harm  and  futility  of  exorbitant  rates  of  taxation  are 
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indisputable  and  easily  explained  and  demonstrated.  The 
average  man  and  woman  are  amply  capable  of  grasping 
them.  Yet,  political  expediency  is  a  factor  which  cannot 
be  left  out  of  account  in  the  practical  consideration  of  tax- 
revision.  If  then,  it  should  be  found  that  the  political 
parties  are  prepared,  as  it  appears  they  are,  to  abolish  the 
Excess  Profit  Tax  but  that  they  have  not  yet  screwed  up 
their  courage  to  reduce  the  schedule  of  surtaxes,  some  other 
method  must  be  devised  to  accomplish  approximate  equal- 
ization between  corporate  and  individual  business  taxation 
and  at  the  same  time  measurably  to  overcome,  or,  at  least, 
mitigate  the  damaging  effect  and  uneven  incidence  of  our 
existing  surtax  schedule. 

An  approach  to  that  end  might  be  found  in  the  follow- 
ing suggestion  (which,  I  ought  to  mention,  does  not  origi- 
nate with  me)  :  Simultaneously  with  abolishing  the  Excess 
Profit  Tax,  raise  the  tax  on  corporate  net  profits  from  the 
existing  rate  of  10  per  cent  (except  in  the  case  of  public 
service  corporations,  whose  earnings  are  subject  to  regula- 
tion) to,  say,  16  per  cent. 

Leave  the  existing  surtax  schedule  untouched  for  the 
present,  but  allow  abatements  on  such  part — and  such 
part  only — of  individual  incomes  as  are  saved  and  invested 
each  year;  such  abatements  to  be  so  calculated  as  to  make 
the  rate  of  supertaxation  on  individual  income  employed 
instead  of  spent,  not  materially  higher  than  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion on  corporate  income.  Such  a  measure  would  inci- 
dentally have  the  merit  of  penalizing  extravagance  and 
encouraging  the  constructive  use  of  incomes. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  would  be  a  finally  satis- 
factory solution.  It  is  a  cumbersome  and  round-about  way. 
It  is  a  compromise  merely.  The  ideal  solution  would  dis- 
regard the  counsels  of  supposed  or  alleged  political  expedi- 
ency and  be  guided  solely  by  the  test  of  knowledge,  reason 
and  experience.  It  would  be  justified  by  the  results  and 
approved,  I  feel  sure,  by  the  common  sense  of  the  people. 

At  any  rate,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  to  eliminate  the. 
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Excess  Profit  Tax  without  at  the  same  time  revising  the 
schedule  of  surtaxes,  will  not  only  create  a  lopsided  and 
unfair  system,  but  will  bring  only  partial  relief  from  the 
evils  which  have  followed  in  the  train  of  faulty  taxation. 

The  high  cost  of  money,  the  difficulty  of  obtaining 
funds,  the  driving  of  capital  into  tax-exempt  securities,  the 
inadequate  functioning  of  the  investment  market,  and  the 
economic  disturbances  and  abnormalities  which  result  from 
those  causes,  depend  for  their  remedy  not  on  the  abolition 
of  the  Excess  Profit  Tax  (eminently  and  urgently  desirable 
though  that  is  to  mitigate  other  evils),  but  upon  the  wise 
revision  of  the  existing  schedule  of  surtaxes. 

(3)  The  principle  of  a  progressive  individual  income 
tax  and,  correspondingly,  of  a  tax  on  corporate  profits  is 
right,  especially  from  the  social  point  of  view,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  its  relinquishment  will  not  be  permitted  by 
public  opinion.  But  it  must  not  be  applied  ignorantly, 
intemperately  or  vindictively.  Surtaxes  must  not  be  so 
extreme  that  they  impede  production,  discourage  or  pre- 
vent normal  enterprise,  induce  a  tendency  for  loading  prices 
with  excessive  margins  of  profit,  diminish  the  incentive  to 
thrift,  and  preclude  that  accumulation  of  business  and  in- 
vestment funds  which  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite  for 
material  progress  and  prosperity.  And  in  fixing  the  scale 
of  surtaxes,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  fact  that  billions 
of  tax-free  securities  are  available,  which,  under  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  of  our  governmental  system,  cannot 
be  eliminated,  and  that  the  scale  of  supertaxation  must  be 
kept  at  a  level  which  will  not  drive  capital  to  the  refuge 
of  tax-exempt  securities.  The  point  to  which  supertaxa- 
tion can  go  without  creating  that  wholly  undesirable  and 
harmful  sequence  is  fairly  well  established  by  a  compari- 
son of  existing  values. 

In  the  first  two  years  of  the  operation  of  the  surtax  sched- 
ule, the  total  amount  subject  to  supertaxation  from  incomes 
exceeding  $300,000  fell  off  nearly  60  per  cent.  That  does 
not  mean  that  incomes  fell  off  during  that  period,  but  that 
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the  possessors  of  large  incomes  were  seeking  and  finding  the 
cover  of  tax-exempt  securities.  Therefore,  the  generally 
prevailing  impression  as  to  the  productivity  of  our  higher 
supertaxes  is  a  greatly  exaggerated  one.  As  far  as  I  can 
estimate  on  the  basis  of  the  published  returns,  I  believe  that 
if  the  scale  of  our  supertaxes  were  so  adjusted  as  not  to 
exceed  22  per  cent  (i.  e.,  including  the  normal  tax,  30  per 
cent),  the  resulting  deficiency  in  revenue  which  would  have 
to  be  met  by  other  taxation,  would  not  be  materially  more 
than,  say,  $325,000,000.  It  might,  in  fact  be  considerably 
less,  because  capital  which  now  goes  into  tax-exempt  securi- 
ties would  again  be  induced  to  invest  in  taxable  corporate 
securities  and  other  taxable  instrumentalities  if  the  rate  of 
supertaxation  were  made  reasonably  moderate.  In  other 
words,  as  the  rate  of  supertaxes  is  lowered,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  income  subject  to  taxation  is  likely  to  be  increased. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  single  item  of  the  action 
or  non-action  by  the  Government  in  relation  to  the  last 
Cuban  sugar  crop  had  the  effect,  directly  and  indirectly, 
of  increasing  the  price  of  sugar  to  the  public  by  approxi- 
mately $1,200,000,000;  when  it  is  considered  that  the  single 
item  of  the  increase  of  wages  to  railroad  men  since  1917 
amounts  to,  roughly,  $1,000,000,000  a  year;  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  high  cost  of  money,  which  is  in  great  part 
due  to  excessive  supertaxation,  adds  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  to  the  cost  of  things — when  these  and  many  other 
similar  instances  are  considered,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  de- 
ficiency to  be  made  good  by  some  other  form  of  taxation  in 
case  the  supertaxes  are  reduced,  involves  but  a  compara- 
tively moderate  readjustment.  That  such  a  reduction  will 
in  its  effects  yield  returns  to  the  public  and  the  country 
vastly  greater  than  $325,000,000,  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 

(4)  Careful  investigation  should  be  made  of  the  ques- 
tion whether  means  should  not  and  could  not  be  found  to 
prevent  further  issues  of  tax-exempt  securities,  or,  at  least, 
to  limit  such  exemption,  say,  for  instance,  to  the  normal 
Federal  tax  and  State  taxes.  (Of  course,  the  right  should 
remain  in  the  Federal  Government  to  issue,  upon  Congres- 
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sional  authority,  bonds  free  from  all  taxes  in  case  of  war.) 

(5)  Much  can  be  said  for  a  small  tax  on  gross  sales,  or 
turnover,  say  one  dollar  for  each  hundred  dollars.  A  tax 
of  this  nature  has  recently  been  enacted  in  France  and  to  a 
limited  extent  in  Canada.  It  has  been  advocated  from  cer- 
tain quarters  in  England,  but  has  not  met  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  British  Treasury  and  its  very  competent  advisers. 
My  first  impression  was  distinctly  in  favor  of  such  a  tax,  but 
further  reflection  and  investigation  have  caused  me  to  hold 
my  judgment  on  this  subject  in  abeyance  pending  further 
study.  Even  leaving  aside  the  social  and  political  aspect, 
there  appear  to  be  certain  weighty  objections  against  a  gross 
sales  or  turnover  tax  both  from  the  technical  and  adminis- 
trative point  of  view  and  from  that  of  even-handed  justice 
between  differently  situated  industries,  merchants  and 
manufacturers.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  a  final 
conviction  in  my  own  mind  as  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con. 
My  present  feeling,  which,  however,  may  not  represent  my 
final  conclusion,  is  that  I  do  not  favor  a  gross  sales  or  turn- 
over tax,  but  that  I  am  inclined  to  advocate  a  tax  on  retail 
sales. 

(6)  I  believe  that  various  minor  taxes  can  be  devised 
or  existing  taxes  of  that  nature  strengthened — failing  the 
enactment  of  a  sales  tax — and  divers  stamp  taxes  can  be  im- 
posed— all  of  which  would  be  highly  productive  and  not 
accompanied  by  harmful  consequences. 

It  may  be  objected  that  taxes  of  this  nature  are  finally 
passed  on  to  the  consumer.  No  doubt,  to  a  large  extent, 
they  are.  So,  in  the  end,  are  almost  all  business  taxes  and, 
to  a  considerable  degree,  even  individual  surtaxes. 

And  the  burden  on  the  consumer  tends  always  to  be 
cumulative  inasmuch  as  almost  every  article  before  it  comes 
to  him  passes  through  several  different  handlings  in  the 
process  of  being  converted  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  article  on  sale,  and  each  one  of  those  concerned  in 
that  process  seeks  to  add  to  the  price  a  proportionate  percent- 
age to  cover  his  taxes,  at  least  in  part.  Nor,  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  is  he  justly  subject  to  reproach  for  doing 
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so.  He  is,  as  a  rule,  simply  acting  from  necessity  because, 
as  I  have  indicated  before,  what  the  excess  profit  tax  as  well 
as  the  surtaxes  absorb,  is  that  essential  necessity  for  the  con- 
duct of  business — cash. 

Altogether,  I  feel  certain  that  the  enactment  of  reason- 
able instead  of  obnoxious  and  oppressive  taxes  would  lead 
to  a  lowering  of  prices  all  round,  through  a  great  reduction 
in  the  cumulative  percentages  with  which  prices  are  now 
"loaded"  to  meet  taxation.  Competition  would  see  to  that. 
If,  contrary  to  expectation  and  precedent,  competition 
should  not  do  so,  other  agencies  are,  or  can  be  made  avail- 
able which  will  see  to  it. 

The  fact  is,  as  against  all  theories  and  political  oppor- 
tunisms, that  there  is  a  limit  beyond  which  direct  taxation 
cannot  go  without  absorbing  so  large  a  part  of  the  nation's 
liquid  capital  and  so  draining  it  away  from  its  normal  chan- 
nels and  fructifying  activities,  as  to  bring  about  that  hurt- 
ful strain  and  derangement  which  it  has  actually  brought 
about  both  here  and  in  England.  The  wisdom  and  neces- 
sity of  preserving  a  reasonable  balance  between  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  stands  clearly  revealed  by  the  troublous 
results  to  all  the  people  which  the  extreme  application  of 
direct  taxation  has  produced  in  this  country  and  in  England 
and  inevitably  will  produce  increasingly  and  cumulatively 
the  longer  it  is  continued. 

To  those  who  would  recoil  from  a  tax  to  which  the  facile 
opprobrium  of  the  name  "consumption  tax"  may  be  at-, 
tached,  I  would  point  out  that  as  "a  rose  by  any  other  name 
would  smell  as  sweet,"  so  a  tax  which,  while  being  produc- 
tive of  large  revenue,  does  in  effect  tend  to  diminish  the 
existing  burden  on  the  people,  is  a  good  tax  by  whatever 
name  it  is  called. 

(7)  Inheritance  taxation  on  a  progressive  scale  has 
rightly  become  a  definitely  established  feature  of  our  fiscal 
program.  But  such  taxation  should,  it  seems  to  me,  as  soon 
as  conditions  permit,  be  left  principally  or  wholly  for  the 
use  of  the  States,  which  are  now  hard  pressed  to  find  sources 
of  revenue. 
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It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  States  develop  a  salu- 
tary and  stimulating  rivalry  along  various  lines  of  useful- 
ness for  the  people  in  those  functions  which  properly  belong 
to  the  States,  and  which  can  be  accomplished  by  them  to 
better  effect  and  advantage  than  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  be  enabled  to  do  that,  the  States  should  have 
access  to  ampler  revenues  than  they  now  possess  or  can 
possess  when  practically  every  source  of  revenue  is  so  largely 
appropriated  by  Washington.  One  of  the  resources  suit- 
ably and  logically  belonging  to  the  States  primarily,  seems 
to  me  to  be  the  inheritance  tax. 

Incidentally,  inheritance  taxation  should  be  imposed  not 
according  to  the  value  of  the  estate  but  according  to  the 
size  of  the  distributive  shares.  Under  the  present  federal 
system,  an  estate  bequeathed  to  one  descendant  is  taxed  at 
the  same  rate  as  an  estate  divided  among,  say,  six  descend- 
ants.    That  is  manifestly  unfair  and  socially  undesirable. 

(8)  Consideration  should  be  given  to  the  question 
whether  there  should  not  be  a  revision  of  the  theory  of  taxa- 
tion in  the  sense  of  basing  it  not  merely  on  income  but  also 
on  the  social  use  made  of  income.  If  a  man  has  an  income 
of,  say,  $200,000  whereof  he  spends  $50,000  for  his  own 
and  his  family's  living  and  other  expenses,  and  saves,  i.  e., 
directly  or  indirectly,  uses  constructively  the  remaining 
$150,000,  he  ought  to  be  subject  to  a  lesser  tax  than  the  man 
equally  in  possession  of  an  income  of  $200,000  who  spends 
the  whole  or  larger  part  of  that  sum  on  extravagant  living. 
It  seems  to  me  methods  could  be  devised,  somewhat  on  the 
line  suggested  above  (under  "2"),  by  which  a  sharply 
marked  distinction  is  made  between  such  portion  of  a  per- 
son's income  as  is  used  constructively  in  savings,  investments, 
or  enterprise  and  such  portion  as  is  spent  on  his  scale  of 
living. 

(9)  Many  people  are  inclined  to  advocate  a  differentia- 
tion in  the  rate  of  taxation  as  between  "earned"  and  "un- 
earned" incomes — the  latter  term  indicating,  generally 
speaking,  income  from  invested  funds  as  contrasted  with 
wages,   salaries,  fees  and  profits  from  active  pursuit  of 
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business.  The  argument  is  plausible  and  in  theory  just. 
But  I  am  satisfied  that  in  practice  such  a  differentiation 
would  not  work,  apart  from  adding  another  complication 
to  the  already  excessively  complicated  machinery  of  the  in- 
come tax.  If  applied  to  people  with  moderate  incomes 
from  investments,  it  would  be  a  great  hardship,  and  it  is 
hard  enough  for  such  people  to  make  both  ends  meet  as 
it  is.  If  applied  to  large  incomes,  it  would  not  only  be 
easy  to  circumvent  to  a  great  extent,  but  it  would  again 
enact  the  vice  of  our  present  taxation  of  penalizing  thrift 
and  discouraging  investment  other  than  in  tax-exempt 
securities. 

The  national  value  of  saving,  large  and  small,  the  im- 
portance of  affording  to  it  every  duly  consistent  considera- 
tion, the  necessity  of  a  free  flow  of  investment  capital  into 
corporate  securities  and  other  business  ventures,  the  harm 
to  the  community  at  large  of  impending  or  diverting  that 
fructifying  current,  cannot  be  over-emphasized.  We  may 
be  following  a  superficially  unimpeachable  theory  in  enact- 
ing certain  measures,  but  if  the  result  is  to  deter  investment 
we  shall  indulge  in  a  most  damaging  practice. 

And,  then,  what  is  the  point  at  which,  intrinsically,  in- 
come ceases  to  be  "earned"  and  becomes  "unearned"?  Sup- 
pose a  lawyer  earns  in  his  practice  fifty  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  whereof  he  spends  half  and  saves  and  invests  the  other 
half.  Why  should  the  income  from  the  half  which  he  has 
saved  and  invested,  instead  of  spending  it  on  self-indul- 
gence, be  considered  and  treated  as  "unearned"  income? 

Suppose  a  man,  directly  or  through  mortgage,  invests 
in  houses,  for  which  there  is  now  so  urgent  a  need.  Would 
the  rent  or  interest  which  he  receives  be  "unearned  income," 
and  as  such  subject  to  a  differentiating  tax  as  against  "earned 
income"?  If  so,  would  not  the  necessary  sequence  be  that 
capital  will  be  deterred  from  flowing  into  building?  And 
if,  because  of  the  present  imperative  need  for  housing,  you 
were  to  exempt  capital  used  for  that  particular  purpose 
from  the  differentiation  against  "unearned  income,"  you 
would  have  broken  through  your  principle,  other  exemp- 
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tions  would  be  claimed  and  ultimately  granted,  and  then 
the  whole  scheme  would  come  to  work  inequitably  and 
finally  would  fall  to  the  ground. 

The  differentiation  which,  in  my  opinion,  should  be 
made  and  which  it  is  entirely  practicable  to  make,  is  not  be- 
tween "earned"  and  "unearned"  income  but  between  the 
socially  advantageous  and  the  socially  undesirable  use  of 
income,  i.  e.,  between  thrift  and  waste. 

It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  in  England  where  the  prac- 
tice of  discriminating  between  "earned"  and  "unearned" 
incomes  was  adopted  some  years  ago,  not  only  is  the 
differential  so  small  as  to  be  of  little  importance,  but  for 
practical  reasons  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  cease  the 
differential  altogether  just  at  the  point  where  in  theory  it 
ought  to  be  most  applicable.  That  is  to  say,  "earned"  and 
"unearned"  incomes  are  treated  differentially  in  favor  of 
the  former  up  to  only  2,500  pounds.  Above  that  amount, 
"earned"  or  "unearned"  incomes  are  taxed  exactly  alike. 

II 

In  emphasizing,  as  I  have  done,  the  share  which  our 
taxation  system  has  had  in  bringing  about  the  troublous 
situation  that  has  been  for  some  time  and  still  is  confront- 
ing us,  and  in  accentuating  the  element  of  immediately  effec- 
tive relief  which  would  come  from  the  reform  of  ill-con- 
trived and  disserviceable  taxation,  I  am  by  no  means  obliv- 
ious of  the  other  factors  causative  of  that  situation  and  fully 
appreciative  that  every  effort  should  be  made,  compatible 
with  sound  perceptions,  to  mitigate  their  present  effects  and 
finally  to  overcome  them  altogether. 

Hard  work  stimulated  by  appropriate  reward,  thrift, 
self-restraint,  teamwork,  are  household  remedies  which 
have  by  no  means  lost  their  virtue.  That  does  not  mean  that 
we  should  not  diligently  seek  and  open-mindedly  try  new 
remedies  which  justify  hope  of  relief.  But  abnormal  reme- 
dies, especially  when  too  hastily  applied  and  not  based  upon 
calm,  competent  and  thorough  diagnosis,  are  rarely  effective 
and  frequently  dangerous. 
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In  a  situation  such  as  the  one  through  which  we  are  now 
passing,  there  is  always  inherent  the  potentiality  of  that 
vicious  relationship  between  cause  and  effect,  which  arises 
from  the  fact  that  an  abnormal  state  of  affairs  tends  to  pro- 
duce rashly  experimental  measures  which,  in  their  turn,  are 
apt  to  create  in  place  of  the  ills  we  have  "others  that  we 
know  not  of." 

The  road  of  recovery  from  the  appalling  shock  of  the 
war,  intensified  in  its  after-effects  through  faulty  treatment 
by  the  physicians,  i.  e.,  the  statesmen  in  charge,  is  necessarily 
slow  and  hard.  I  think  the  more  that  road  is  thrown  open 
now  to  the  ordinary  travel  of  human-kind  and  the  more  it 
is  freed  from  bureaucratic  impediments  and  from  govern- 
mental interference,  except  for  purposes  of  policing  and 
traffic-regulating,  the  better  it  will  be. 

In  the  course  of  these  remarks  I  have  suggested  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  to  study  the  problem  of  taxation. 
I  should  like  to  amplify  and  generalize  that  suggestion. 

One  of  the  main  reasons  for  Germany's  remarkable  de- 
velopment in  the  thirty  or  forty  years  period  preceding  the 
war,  is  the  way  she  has  dealt  with  the  complex  and  difficult 
problems  of  economic,  commercial  and  fiscal  policy.  She 
recognized,  long  since,  that  such  problems  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully handled  in  a  haphazard  way,  or  in  town-meeting 
fashion,  or  emotionally;  still  less  should  they  be  made  the 
football  of  politics.  Her  practice  was  to  turn  such  matters 
over  for  study  and  report  to  those  best  qualified  by  experi- 
ence and  training,  and  thus  having  obtained  dependable  ad- 
vice, to  respect  it  and  as  a  rule  in  its  large  outlines  to  follow 
it.  Of  course,  that  does  not  mean  that  the  government  and 
the  legislature  resigned  their  functions  to  outsiders.  There 
would  be  counter  arguments,  criticism,  modifications,  some- 
times rejection,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  broad 
outlines  would  be  adopted  which  the  consensus  of  competent 
opinion  after  special  study  had  indicated  as  appropriate  and 
advantageous. 

Similarly,  Great  Britain,  for  many  years,  by  the  appoint- 
ment of  "Royal   Commissions,"   so-called,   has   employed 
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with  success  a  method  of  obtaining  "light  without  heat" 
in  respect  of  problems  as  to  which  the  government  and  the 
people  desired  disinterested  and  competent  information  and 
suggestions.  Such  commissions  are  composed  usually  of  a 
certain  proportion  of  legislators  to  whom  are  added  a 
greater  or  lesser  number  of  persons  particularly  qualified  to 
advise  on  the  subject  under  review.  The  bodies  thus  con- 
stituted investigate,  hold  hearings,  ascertain  facts,  collate 
views  and  submit  their  findings,  and,  if  desired,  their  recom- 
mendations, in  public  reports.  In  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  such  commissions,  though  composed  of  very  diversi- 
fied elements,  have  arrived  at  a  consensus  of  opinion  in  the 
main. 

It  should  seem  that  it  would  serve  the  public  advantage 
if  a  similar  method  of  procedure  were  to  be  made  custo- 
mary in  this  country,  especially  in  view  of  the  novel  prob- 
lems of  an  economic,  social  and  financial  character  which 
have  arisen  directly  or  indirectly  from  the  war. 

The  President,  the  heads  of  the  Executive  Departments, 
and  Congress  are  vastly  overworked.  It  is  simply  incon- 
ceivable that  these  instrumentalities  of  administration  and 
legislation  can  give  the  necessary  time  and  thoroughness  of 
study  to  the  variety  of  complex  questions  which  call  and  will 
increasingly  call  for  consideration  and  action.  The  bur- 
den which  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  place  upon  their 
members  in  the  investigating  and  gathering  of  facts  and  the 
hearing  of  witnesses,  is  exceedingly  heavy. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  time  and  energies  of  our 
legislators  are  absorbed  in  these  functions.  With  the  best 
intentions  and  the  most  conscientious  application,  it  is  not 
possible  for  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  do  that  kind  of 
work  to  best  advantage. 

Moreover,  experience  has  proved  that  Congressional 
Committees  cannot  give  to  the  task  that  continuous  and 
concentrated  attention  which  it  requires.  They  are  bound 
to  find  themselves  subject  to  frequent  interruptions  by  the 
call  of  other  duties  and  compelled  to  squeeze  their  hearings 
and  deliberations  into  odd  moments,  so  to  speak,  as  time 
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and  their  other  occupations  permit.  The  attendance  of 
members  is  necessarily  sporadic,  it  being  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception  that  only  a  fraction  of  the  membership — 
often  merely  a  minority,  sometimes  only  the  chairmen — are 
present  at  the  hearings.  Consequently,  the  conclusions  of 
such  committees,  as  a  rule,  hardly  represent  that  matured 
and  competently  and  thoroughly  informed  collective  judg- 
ment which  it  is  the  purpose  of  committee  investigation  to 
secure.  The  result  of  it  all  is  that  reports  thus  arrived  at 
have  neither  the  helpfulness  nor  the  exhaustiveness,  con- 
clusiveness and  authority  which  ought  to  be  theirs. 

It  is  instructive  to  compare  our  average  Congressional 
report  with  like  reports  of  British  Royal  Commissions. 
While  numerous  reports  of  the  latter  kind  have  become 
standard  works  on  the  subjects  with  which  they  deal  and 
are  referred  to  many  years  after  as  authoritative  sources  of 
information,  I  know  of  no  report  by  a  Congressional  Com- 
mittee within  this  generation  (except  the  Aldrich  Report 
on  Currency  Reform)  that  has  attained  a  similar  standing. 

Much  relief  could  be  obtained  by  our  legislators  and 
very  advantageous  results  accomplished  if  part  of  the  bur- 
den of  holding  hearings,  gathering  views  and  investigating 
economic  and  other  non-political  subjects  were  placed  upon 
the  shoulders  of  others — non-office  holding  citizens  acting 
in  conjunction  with  Senators  and  Congressmen.  The  best 
ability  and  ripest  experience  of  the  country  could  be  called 
upon  and  would  surely  be  found  ready  to  serve.  It  should 
come  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  distinguished  honor  to  be  asked 
by  Congress  to  act  as  one  of  its  instrumentalities,  and  the 
resulting  sense  of  responsibility  and  of  public  duty  and 
trust  should — and  I  have  no  doubt  would — cause  those  thus 
selected  and  honored  to  give  service  wholly  free  from  the 
bias  of  self-interest.  Such  committees  might  be  composed 
of  say  five  non-office  holding  members  and  six  or  seven 
Senators  and  Congressmen.  A  great  part  of  the  work  could 
be  done  without  necessitating  the  continuing  attendance  of 
the  legislative  members. 
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The  reports  emanating  from  the  deliberations  of  the 
committee  would,  it  may  be  hoped,  come  to  be  regarded  as 
sources  of  reliable  information  to  the  public  on  social  and 
economic  subjects,  and  if  the  committees  are  wisely  selected 
and  rightly  conceive  their  functions,  their  conclusions 
would  surely  come  to  have  the  public's  confidence  for  im- 
partiality and  competency,  irrespective  of  party  affiliations. 

They  ought  also  to  make  it  easier  for  the  political  parties 
to  have  the  courage  of  facing  squarely  and  dealing  without 
too  much  zigzagging  and  compromising,  with  questions  of 
a  non-political  nature,  because  the  parties  could  point  to 
the  backing  of  the  reasoned  judgment  of  particularly  ex- 
pert and  trustworthy  men  without  political  axes  to  grind. 

An  incidental  advantage  of  considerable  value  would  be 
thus  to  bring  together  representative  men  of  different  call- 
ings and  from  different  sections  of  the  country  in  confer- 
ence and  exchange  of  views  with  each  other  and  with  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen. 

One  of  the  handicaps  of  our  political  arrangements — 
a  more  serious  one,  I  believe,  than  is  generally  recognized 
— is  the  fact  that  our  capital  is  not,  as  are  the  other  princi- 
pal capitals  of  the  world,  a  great  commercial  city,  but  is 
located,  figuratively  speaking,  on  a  backwater,  away  from 
the  fast-flowing  currents  of  commerce  and  industry  and  their 
attendant  activities.  It  is  a  city  largely  of  functionaries, 
politicians,  ex-officials  and  office-seekers,  heavy  with  the 
atmosphere  of  politics,  peculiar  in  the  subtle  influence  of 
its  spirit  upon  those  who  come  within  its  orbit,  and  per- 
vaded, as  no  other  capital  I  know,  with  the  flavor  of  things 
governmental.  It  may  be  hoped  that  the  intercourse  which 
would  flow  out  of  the  measure  I  have  suggested  would  go 
a  certain  length  toward  mitigating  the  effects  of  the  "in- 
sularity" of  Washington. 

It  is  part  of  my  suggestion  that  such  commissions  should 
be  selected  and  appointed  not  by  the  Executive  but  by 
Congress  acting  through  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  or  in  some  other  suitable  way.     Ex- 
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perience  has  shown  that  the  findings  of  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  Executive,  whether  Federal  or  State,  have 
rarely  been  of  great  influence  with  the  legislatures  and  are 
apt  to  meet  on  the  part  of  their  members  with  a  certain 
degree  of  prejudice  or  even  antagonism.  I  should  be  hope- 
ful that  commissions  designated  and  directed  by  Congress 
and  containing  a  proportion  of  Senators  and  Congressmen, 
would  prove  more  effective  and  that  their  views  and  recom- 
mendations would  receive  a  more  propitious  reception. 
The  decision  and  responsibility  as  to  legislation  would,  of 
course,  rest  no  less  than  now  with  the  Congress  and  the 
President. 


This  country  is  an  immense  estate,  the  most  bountifully 
endowed  probably  of  any  estate  in  the  world.  It  is  our 
national  task  to  administer  that  estate  with  a  degree  of 
care,  economy,  forethought  and  effectiveness  measurably 
approaching  at  least  that  with  which  a  man  would  admin- 
ister his  private  estate.  Our  foundations  are  stronger 
than  those  of  any  other  country,  but  it  remains  none  the  less 
necessary  that  the  right  plans,  methods  and  means  be  used 
to  rear  the  super-structure. 

For  over  half  a  century  in  this  country  our  path  has  been 
a  relatively  easy  one  to  travel  as  compared  to  that  of  Euro- 
pean nations.  Since  the  Civil  War  we  have  not  had  any 
vitally  grave  problem  to  tackle.  Pretty  nearly  all  we  had 
to  do  was  to  attend  with  due  diligence,  energy  and  enter- 
prise to  our  own  affairs,  each  one  of  us,  and  the  sun  and 
rain  and  the  soil,  the  workings  of  our  matchless  Constitu- 
tion, the  inherited  things  which  are  ours,  did  most  of  the 
rest. 

Now  as  the  result  mainly  of  the  vast  and  unprecedented 
upheaval  of  the  late  war,  we  find  ourselves  face  to  face  with 
new  situations  and  new  questions.  Grave  and  immediate 
problems  confront  us.  I  have  no  fear  of  them.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  we  shall  solve  them,  but  they  do  challenge 
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our  wisdom,  our  self-restraint  and  our  capacity  for  pur- 
poseful united  action. 

They  do  challenge,  too,  our  capacity  for  government. 
The  functions  of  the  Government,  the  administration  of 
the  Government,  have  come  to  touch  much  more  than  form- 
erly not  only  our  business  activities,  but  our  daily  lives. 
No  doubt  the  tide  of  governmental  activity  will  recede,  not 
only  from  the  point  it  reached  during  the  war,  but  from 
the  point  at  which  it  still  is — but  nevertheless  Government 
is  bound  to  have  in  the  future  a  wider  scope  than  in  the 
past.  It  will,  rightly,  concern  itself  with,  and  intercede 
in,  matters  which  formerly  were  considered  as  lying  out- 
side of  its  sphere  and  as  having  to  be  left  for  settlement  to 
the  sheer  clash  of  economic  or  social  forces.  And,  as  in 
domestic  affairs,  so  we  shall  have  to  meet  it  to  a  greatly 
enhanced  extent  in  world  affairs;  we  shall  have  to  match 
our  governmental  capacity  against  that  of  foreign  nations 
bent  to  promote  their  trade. 

All  that  means  that  the  problems  of  government  have 
become  more  complex  and  far-reaching,  the  task  of  govern- 
ment more  difficult,  the  effect  of  governmental  efficiency  or 
inefficiency  more  directly  and  seriously  a  factor  for  good 
or  ill  to  all  of  us,  whatever  our  station  or  occupation.  Such 
being  the  case,  it  follows  that  government,  more  than  here- 
tofore, must  be  looked  upon  as  the  concern  of  every  one  and 
that  it  is  not  only  the  civic  duty,  but  the  self-interest  of  all 
of  us  to  turn  in  and  help  toward  making  our  governmental 
processes  sound  and  wise  and  helpful.  To  stand  outside 
the  ring  and  criticise  and  complain  is  neither  a  sufficient 
nor  an  effective  contribution  toward  good  government. 
Those  of  us  who  are  not  in  active  political  life  must  be 
willing  to  give  part  of  our  time,  thought,  knowledge  and 
capacity  to  the  affairs  of  Government,  both  as  to  legislation 
and  administration.  And,  by  the  same  token,  those  in 
charge  of  our  political  affairs,  both  executive  and  legisla- 
tive, should  be  and,  I  feel  sure,  will  be  ready  more  than  in 
the  past  to  avail  themselves  of  the  co-operation  of  well- 
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intentioned  and  informed  non-office  holding  citizens. 

We  are  about  to  enter  a  period  of  searching  and  testing, 
big  with  portents  for  the  world's  weal  or  woe.  There  are 
real  grievances  to  redress  with  broad  and  wise  planning; 
there  are  fancied  grievances  to  meet  with  good  tempered 
and  patient  explanation;  there  are  apparent  grievances 
which  are  inherent  in  the  very  make-up  of  humankind  and 
the  immutable  laws  of  nature.  Let  us  reason  together. 
Let  all  be  welcome  and  be  heard  who  come  to  the  common 
counsel  with  sincere  purpose  and  as  loyal  Americans.  Let 
us  seek  sincerely  and  fairly  to  work  together,  with  all  the 
intelligence  we  can  command,  with  breadth  of  vision,  sym- 
pathetic understanding,  and  respect  for  differing  view- 
points, with  justice  and  good  will  to  all.  Let  us  resolve 
and  unitedly  strive  to  make  fruitful,  materially  and  spirit- 
ually, for  the  good  of  ourselves  and  of  all  the  world,  the 
boundless  opportunities  which  the  favor  of  Providence  has 
vouchsafed  to  this  our  land. 


THE  GUARDIANS  THREE 

By  Oscar  Williams 

THE  silence  and  the  darkness  and  the  sea     .     .     . 
These  are  the  guardians  of  the  secret  truth; 
Love  cries  a  little  in  the  breast  of  youth; 
Lips  laugh  a  little;  all  the  things  that  be, 
All  sounds  and  colors  move  eternally 
Bound  by  one  chain  of  hours  beneath  the  sky; 
Dreams  throng;  the  streets  are  filled;  strange  foot-falls  die 
Down  hushed  blue  halls  of  the  phantasmal  three. 

Beauty  shall  linger  awhile  in  this  world  of  men; — 
Black  rock  poised  on  blue  sky  exquisitely; 
A  sunset  flaming  crimson  through  the  trees; 
And  where  the  billows  sound  their  monodies 
A  hand  appears,  a  dumb  white  cry,  and  then, 
The  silence  and  the  darkness  and*  the  sea     .     .     . 


BETTER  TREATMENT  FOR 
THE  IMMIGRANT 

By  Coleman  DuPont 

[Chairman   of   The  Inter-racial   Council] 

THOSE  opposed  to  immigration  and  those  who  believe 
that  immigration  is  necessary  to  our  prosperity  and 
our  national  development  are  agreed  upon  one  funda- 
mental proposition,  namely,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  assimilate 
the  aliens  now  in  this  country. 

But  there  are  some  persons  who  believe  that  our  capacity 
to  assimilate  has  long  since  been  overtaxed  and  that  the  races 
now  pouring  into  America  are  bound  to  form  congeries  on 
the  surface  of  what  we  are  pleased  to  call  our  crucible. 
Those  who  entertain  this  pessimistic  view  maintain  that  im- 
migration is  a  menace  and  that  the  movement  of  European 
peoples  to  this  country  should  be  stopped  either  indefinitely 
or  for  a  period  of  several  years. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  it  was  upon  similar  grounds  that 
the  citizens  of  Boston  opposed  the  proposition  of  Thomas 
Jefferson  for  the  purchase  of  the  vast  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  known  as  Louisiana.  They  insisted  that  New 
England  was  in  no  position  to  assimilate  that  vast  territory 
and  that,  in  all  likelihood,  Louisiana  would  assimilate  New 
England. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  doubt  of  America's 
ability  to  assimilate  is  not  a  new  development.  Had  the 
"council  of  cowardice"  been  permitted  to  sway  the  policy  of 
the  nation  in  1803,  the  progress  of  this  country  would  have 
been  restricted  to  a  pedestrian  gait,  and  expansion  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Atlantic  seaboard  States  would  have  been 
delayed. 

HI 
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As  long  ago  as  fifteen  or  twenty  years  America's  ability 
to  unite  the  immigrant  in  its  population  was  questioned. 
We  were  told  then,  as  we  are  told  now,  that  the  United 
States  had  reached  the  saturation  point  as  regards  the  density 
of  population.  Then,  as  now,  some  persons  were  appre- 
hensive lest  America  become  "foreignized."  Tables  show- 
ing the  ratio  of  the  foreign  born  to  the  native  born  were  pro- 
duced and  comparative  statistics  on  the  birth  rate  among 
alien  peoples  and  among  our  native  stock  were  frequently 
cited  by  economists  who  feared  our  native  civilization  and 
culture  would  be  wiped  out  through  continued  immigration. 

Yet  it  is  evident  to  everyone  that  the  original  strata  has 
not  been  covered  by  the  succeeding  layers  of  people  from 
Europe.  Any  metamorphosis  that  has  taken  place  has  been 
on  the  side  of  the  alien,  not  the  native  born.  True,  with  the 
first  generation  of  immigrants  the  process  has  been  slow. 
That  has  been  due  to  our  failure  to  take  adequate  steps  to 
assimilate  the  newcomers.  With  the  second  generation,  the 
process  has  been  as  rapid  as  nature  permits.  Between  our 
native  born  children  of  native  born  parents  and  the  Ameri- 
can born  children  of  foreign  born  parents  there  is  little 
ethnic  difference.  I  maintain  the  children  of  foreign  born 
parents  are  as  good  Americans  and  as  important  a  part  of 
our  population  as  are  the  children  who  can  claim  many 
generations  of  American  born  ancestors. 

SIGNIFICANCE  OF  RACIAL  SEGREGATION 

The  racial  communities  throughout  the  United  States  are 
pointed  to  as  evidence  of  the  non-assimilable  character  of 
our  immigration.  These  communities  are  not  the  product 
of  the  Twentieth  Century.  Racial  segregation  in  America 
existed  in  pre-Revolutionary  days  when  the  Dutch  lived 
in  New  Amsterdam,  the  Puritans  in  New  England,  the 
French  in  New  France,  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
Swedish  along  the  Delaware,  the  Scotch  Highlander  and 
Huguenot  in  the  Carolinas. 

The  desire  of  our  early  immigrants  to  live  with  their 
kinspeople  served  a  very  helpful  purpose  in  the  Colonial 
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days  and  at  the  time  that  the  "White  Man's"  civilization 
was  being  pushed  west  of  the  Mississippi.  The  early  immi- 
grants who  became  pioneers  to  the  West  attracted  many  of 
their  kinspeople  to  that  part  of  the  country.  Had  the  early 
immigrant  been  less  gregarious  the  population  and  develop- 
ment of  the  West  might  not  have  been  so  rapid.  I  am  not 
upholding  the  principle  of  racial  segregation,  but  merely 
pointing  out  that  foreign  born  communities  did  not  origi- 
nate with  the  immigrant  of  the  nineteenth  or  twentieth  cen- 
tury. These  communities  exist  today  because  of  our  neglect 
of  the  past. 

Our  neglect  of  the  immigrant  dates  back  one  hundred 
years.  In  the  first  place,  our  attitude  always  has  been  one 
of  indifference  toward  the  immigrant.  We  have  had  no 
domestic  policy  on  assimilation.  Anti-alien  laws  by  States 
and  cities,  alien-baiting  by  the  press,  by  landlords  and  labor 
unions,  neglect  to  provide  facilities  for  educating  the  non- 
English  speaking  immigrants,  exploitation,  maladjustment 
in  industries  and  mines — those  things  are  partly  responsible 
for  the  segregation  of  the  immigrants  into  thirty  odd  for- 
eign language  "republics"  that  include  thousands  of  racial 
communities. 

Our  indifference  toward  the  immigrant  is  exemplified 
by  the  failure  of  our  business  men  to  attempt  to  sell  Ameri- 
can products  to  the  foreign  born.  The  existence  of  a  great 
potential  market  among  the  immigrants  in  this  country  has 
been  practically  ignored  by  them,  despite  the  fact  that 
American  products  may  play  a  part  in  the  Americanization 
of  the  alien.  Seven-tenths  of  the  advertising  in  foreign 
language  newspapers  published  in  this  country  relates  to 
non-American  products,  according  to  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Foreign  Language  Newspapers. 

WE  SHOULD  BE  ASHAMED 

From  the  moment  of  his  arrival  the  immigrant  is  vir- 
tually an  object  of  contempt.  Our  treatment  of  the  new- 
comer is  something  of  which  we  may  well  be  ashamed.  We 
find  among  us  persons  of  immigrant  descent  urging  that  our 
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doors  be  closed  to  immigrants.  We  laugh  at  their  folk-lore 
or  their  traditions.  Like  the  Puritans  of  old  who  threw 
the  holly  wreaths  out  of  the  churches  and  abolished  the  May 
Pole  because  they  smacked  of  heathen  days,  we  will  not 
tolerate  anything  that  harks  back  to  the  old  traditions  of 
the  Old  World.  Because  the  immigrant  is  uneducated  or 
uncouth,  we  permit  him  to  become  the  victim  of  exploitation 
and  persecution.  We  should  not  think  of  permitting  a  visit- 
ing nobleman  to  be  so  treated.  Yet  we  take  pride  in  telling 
the  world  that  we  are  a  democratic  people  who  believe  that 
all  men  are  created  equal  and  are  endowed  with  equal  rights. 
We  state  these  things  in  our  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence and  pass  laws  in  our  legislatures  denying  the  immi- 
grants the  privileges  that  others  enjoy.  The  immigrant 
does  not  have  equal  rights.  In  Nebraska  he  is  not  allowed 
to  attend  a  meeting  of  his  own  people,  unless  for  religious 
purposes.  In  Pennsylvania,  if  his  children  own  a  dog,  he 
must  shoot  it  or  otherwise  get  rid  of  it.  In  Michigan,  New 
Hampshire,  Tennessee  and  Washington  he  is  not  permitted 
to  teach,  no  matter  how  well  he  speaks  and  writes  English. 
In  Wyoming  he  is  forbidden  to  be  a  guide  in  the  mountains. 
In  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  New  Jersey,  California,  Arizona, 
Rhode  Island,  Idaho,  New  Mexico  and  Wyoming  he  may 
not  secure  a  job  on  public  works.  In  Georgia  and  in  New 
York  City  he  may  not  be  a  peddler.  In  Virginia  he  may 
not  be  a  junk  dealer.  In  Florida,  Virginia,  Texas,  Wash- 
ington and  Ohio  he  may  not  sell  fish  or  oysters. 

FOREIGN-BORN  WORKERS  A  NECESSITY 

The  humor  of  the  situation  is  that  we  have  reached  a 
stage  when  this  country  cannot  get  along  with  its  foreign- 
born  workers.  It  may  jolt  many  of  us  to  learn  that  our 
population  might  go  hungry  and  might  freeze  to  death  in 
winter  for  lack  of  fuel,  if  our  foreign-born  workmen  were 
to  leave  America.  Immigrant  workmen  are  baking  half 
the  bread  in  America,  refining  half  the  sugar,  packing  three- 
quarters  of  the  meat,  making  half  the  shoes,  mining  three- 
quarters  of  the  coal  and  manufacturing  three-quarters  of 
the  steel.     Our  native-born  workmen  do  not  realize  that 
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without  immigrants  for  our  unskilled  grades  of  work,  there 
would  be  little  work  available  for  the  skilled  American 
workers. 

If  ever  the  importance  of  the  immigrant  to  American 
industry  was  doubted,  all  doubt  has  been  removed  by  the 
experiences  of  the  past  twelve  months  when  the  mines,  mills 
and  factories  found  themselves  short  handed  because  of  the 
exodus  of  the  foreign  born.  During  the  war  there  was  no 
immigration,  and  following  the  armistice,  until  last  May, 
immigration  was  of  very  small  volume.  The  need  for  un- 
skilled immigrant  labor  in  industry  has  even  now  not  been 
met,  nor  is  the  demand  likely  to  be  met  during  the  next 
twelve  months,  since  the  present  inflow  includes  an  un- 
usually large  number  of  women,  children  and  old  men  and 
since  the  races  that  now  predominate  do  not  normally  pro- 
vide unskilled  male  workers. 

This  discussion,  however,  is  not  concerned  with  the  need 
in  industry  for  unskilled  workers.  That  need  is  mentioned 
in  order  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  immigrant  to 
industrial  expansion  and  to  show  how  industry  is  vitally 
concerned  with  the  stabilization  and  assimilation  of  our  im- 
migration and  with  so  fundamental  a  thing  as  our  attitude 
toward  the  immigrant  on  his  arrival. 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must  take  a  deciding  step 
one  way  or  the  other.  If  we  don't  want  immigration,  let 
us  say  so  and  be  done  with  it,  realizing  that  we  must  give  up 
all  thought  of  manufacturing  for  export.  Perhaps  by  in- 
ducing some  of  our  skilled  workers  to  go  in  for  unskilled 
grades  of  work  we  may  strike  an  industrial  manpower  bal- 
ance and  be  able  to  meet  our  own  needs.  Let  the  other 
countries  provide  the  machinery  that  the  rest  of  the  world 
requires!  Let  England,  Italy  and  France  provide  the 
automobiles  that  will  replace  the  jinrikshas  of  China  dur- 
ing the  next  score  of  years  I 

RECEIVE  THE  IMMIGRANT  WITH  A  SMILE 

If  we  decide  that  we  do  want  immigration,  then  let  us 
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abandon  our  present  negative  policy!  Let  us  begin  by 
changing  our  attitude  toward  the  immigrant  on  arrival, 
receiving  him  with  a  smile  instead  of  a  scowl!  Next  we 
might  offer  him  a  little  protection,  if  not  for  altruistic  pur- 
poses, then  for  the  selfish  purpose  of  building  up  a  national 
reputation  that  will  attract  the  best  immigrants.  Com- 
mercial concerns  spend  millions  in  good  will  advertising. 
Why  not  cater  to  the  good  will  of  Europe  through  friend- 
liness toward  European  immigrants?  If  European  coun- 
tries are  sending  agents  to  all  parts  of  the  world  to  dis- 
cover where  the  best  opportunities  exist  for  intending  emi- 
grants, then  let  us  dispatch  agents  to  the  various  countries 
of  Europe  and  select  the  best  types  of  immigrants — those 
immigrants  best  adapted  to  our  needs  and  those  most 
assimilable! 

To  make  certain  that  an  immigrant  is  admissible  when 
he  arrives  here  we  might  have  our  embassies  and  consulates 
investigate  certificates  of  intending  immigrants.  It  is  a 
hardship  for  immigrants  to  be  detained  at  Ellis  Island  or 
other  immigration  stations  for  long  periods  before  being 
admitted.  It  is  a  still  greater  hardship  to  be  sent  back 
after  making  the  journey  across  and  spending  a  week  or 
two  weeks  at  Ellis  Island  The  immigrant  pays  enough 
money  into  the  coffers  of  the  United  States  Government 
to  warrant  steps  to  lighten  his  burden.  Eight  dollars  head 
tax  and  ten  dollars  for  passport  make  a  total  of  eighteen 
dollars  which  every  immigrant  has  to  pay.  Multiply  that 
amount  by  one  million  and  we  have  eighteen  million  dol- 
lars. 

Having  taken  steps  such  as  suggested  above,  it  might 
be  well  to  take  up  the  problems  of  distribution,  assimila- 
tion, stabilization  and  naturalization  of  the  immigrant. 

Many  immigrants  who  come  here  have  not  had  educa- 
tional opportunities  in  the  lands  of  their  birth.  Their 
knowledge  of  American  institutions  has  been  gained  from 
the  letters  sent  home  by  their  kinspeople  in  the  United 
States.     On  their  arrival  in  this  country  they  do  not  re- 
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ceive  information  concerning  the  country  and  its  ideals. 
Few  provisions  are  made  systematically  for  connecting 
them  with  opportunities  and  contacts  in  their  new  home. 
Our  government,  Federal,  State  and  municipal,  has  not 
recognized  the  necessity  of  taking  affirmative  action  that 
will  make  it  possible  to  incorporate  the  thrift,  the  devotion 
and  the  steadfastness  of  the  immigrant  into  our  national 
life.  We  leave  everything  to  the  immigrant.  He  must 
shift  for  himself  with  respect  to  employment.  He  must 
learn  for  himself  the  conditions  of  naturalization.  He 
must  ferret  out  the  information  about  American  institutions. 
Yet,  if  he  has  not  returned  to  his  homeland  after  several 
years  spent  in  the  United  States,  we  wonder  why  he  has  not 
taken  out  citizenship  papers. 

PRACTICAL   STEPS   FOR  ASSIMILATION 

A  conference  held  in  New  York  under  the  auspices  of 
The  Inter-racial  Council,  some  months  ago,  proposed  what 
I  consider  to  be  the  most  practical  steps  for  the  assimilation 
of  immigrants.  The  conference  proposed  the  creation  of  a 
Federal  Board  of  Assimilation,  charged  with  the  duty  of 
co-ordinating  all  existing  governmental  activities  relating 
to  immigration.  It  suggested  that  the  proposed  federal 
board  facilitate  the  distribution  of  immigrants  to  their 
destination,  supply  the  immigrants  with  information  about 
jobs,  afford  opportunities  for  instruction  in  the  English  lan- 
guage and  in  the  history,  customs  and  institutions  of  the 
United  States  and  provide  protection  against  exploitation. 

Measures  in  the  interest  of  stabilization  of  immigrants, 
including  laws  to  protect  their  savings  and  steps  to  encour- 
age them  to  establish  their  homes  permanently  in  this  coun- 
try were  also  suggested.  Better  machinery  for  granting 
naturalization  was  recommended. 

Above  and  beyond  all  of  the  measures  that  have  been 
suggested  in  the  interest  of  the  immigrant  and  his  adjust- 
ment to  conditions  in  America,  I  desire  to  emphasize  the 
need  for  a  proper  reception.     We  must  create  the  feeling 
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that  the  immigrant  who  comes  here  to  toil  is  welcome. 
Existing  racial  antagonism  must  be  wiped  out. 

It  was  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  these  antagonisms, 
of  developing  increasing  good  will  toward  the  immigrant 
and  a  better  understanding  of  America  and  American  in- 
stitutions among  the  foreign  born  that  The  Inter-racial 
Council  was  formed  a  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  The 
Council,  composed  of  more  than  twelve  hundred  of  the 
leading  industrial  establishments  and  thirty-two  racial  con- 
ference groups,  is  urging  everywhere  in  America  the  need 
for  a  more  wholesome  friendliness  toward  immigrants  and 
more  positive  steps  in  the  interest  of  their  assimilation. 

We  cannot  expect  an  immigrant  to  become  a  good 
American  citizen  if  it  is  impressed  upon  him  every  day  that 
he  is  an  outsider  and  that  the  country  has  no  interest  in 
him.  The  immigrant  must  feel  that  he  is  protected.  He 
must  be  inspired  with  confidence  in  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  in  our  institutions.  He  must  be  attracted  to 
citizenship;  for  citizenship,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything,  must 
be  sought  after,  not  thrust  upon  the  immigrant.  The  im- 
migrant is  keen  enough  to  understand  that  our  attitude 
toward  him  is  cold  and  that  we  are  holding  aloof.  When 
that  attitude  is  changed  and  when  our  government  takes 
positive  steps  in  his  behalf,  assimilation  will  cease  to  be  a 
problem. 


RECONSTRUCTION  OF 
TRANSPORTATION 

By  Alfred  P.  Thom 

[General  Counsel  Association   of  Railway  Executives] 

GOVERNMENT  by  democracy  has  its  tragedies  as 
well  as  its  triumphs.  Its  triumphs  are  for  the  most 
part  in  the  realm  of  human  liberty.  Its  tragedies 
are  generally  in  the  field  of  business  and  economics. 

In  popular  government  the  popular  will,  right  or 
wrong,  must,  within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution,  be  su- 
preme. It  is  easy  for  it  to  be  temporarily  mistaken  in  mat- 
ters relating  to  business  or  property.  Jealousy  of  liberty 
creates  distrust  of  power  and  prepares  a  soil  which,  under 
the  interested  and  industrious  husbandry  of  the  designing 
demagogue,  can  readily  be  made  productive  of  class  mis- 
understandings and  animosities.  It  is  difficult  to  establish 
and  preserve  a  just  balance  of  judgment  and  of  political 
action  in  dealing  with  matters  of  property. 

This  is  especially  difficult  in  respect  to  the  facilities  of 
transportation,  which  in  order  to  be  useful,  must,  in  a 
sense,  be  powerful,  and  must  touch  the  individual  in  all 
his  social  and  business  activities. 

In  the  creation  and  development  of  these  great  agencies 
of  transportation,  human  nature  and  financial  ambition 
have  in  the  past,  as  was  inevitable,  played  a  large  part.  At 
the  beginning,  the  public  were  dazzled  by  the  advantage 
promised  and  the  increased  opportunities  offered  by  the 
steam  engine  and  the  railroad,  as  compared  with  the  slow 
and  inefficient  agencies  of  transportation  then  in  use.  In 
every    community    there    was    a    demand    for    railroads. 
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It  was  only  a  question  of  getting  them,  not  of  the  terms  on 
which  they  could  be  secured. 

Under  these  circumstances,  investors  entered  the  rail- 
road field  and  came  to  look  upon  the  properties  which  their 
means  and  enterprise  had  created  as  private  property,  sub- 
ject to  no  limitation  or  qualification  that  did  not  apply  to 
other  private  property. 

All  this  was  well  enough  so  long  as  the  public  anxiety 
to  obtain  this  improved  method  of  transportation  was 
greater  than  the  need  to  consider  the  terms  on  which  it  was 
furnished,  or  to  reckon  with  competitive  conditions  as  con- 
trolling the  question  of  commercial  success  or  failure. 

EQUALITY  OF  TREATMENT  DEMANDED 

But  when  the  existence  of  the  facilities  was  in  the  public 
mind  assured,  the  tremendous  power  over  the  destinies  of 
men  and  of  localities  possessed  by  those  who  controlled 
transportation,  became  apparent,  and  the  demand  became 
insistent  for  equality  of  treatment  of  all  users  of  transpor- 
tation and  for  the  eradication  of  the  entire  system  of  favors 
and  discriminations  which  had  grown  up  and  which  had 
assumed  formidable  proportions. 

This  demand,  seeking  a  legal  basis,  found  it  in  the  con- 
ception that  property  devoted  to  a  use  in  which  the  entire 
public  has  a  vital  interest  and  so  related  to  every  social 
and  business  activity  as  practically  to  direct  and  control 
them,  must  not  be  accorded  an  unqualified  freedom  of  use 
which  might  be  employed  to  the  detriment  and  oppression 
of  the  public,  and,  consequently,  to  the  extent  of  the  public 
interest,  must  be  subject  to  reasonable  governmental  con- 
trol and  regulation. 

As  may  be  easily  imagined,  this  qualification  on  the 
right  of  private  property  was  fiercely  resented  by  those  who 
had  been  encouraged  to  invest  in  this  class  of  property  and 
had  been  encouraged  to  believe  that  they  owned  and  could 
use  it  for  their  own  private  advantage  without  any  qualifi- 
cations except  those  applicable  to  all  classes  of  property. 
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The  struggle  was  long  continued  and  full  of  bitterness, 
but  ended,  as  was  right,  in  the  acceptance  of  the  view  in- 
sisted on  by  those  who  contended  for  a  power  of  reasonable 
regulation  by  public  authority  of  property  devoted  to  this 
public  use,  and  so  intimately  and  influentially  related  to 
the  public  welfare. 

Unfortunately,  however,  this  victory,  won  in  bitter- 
ness and  anger,  left  in  the  public  mind  a  spirit  of  resent- 
ment and  distrust  towards  the  antagonists  they  had  van- 
quished, and  the  system  of  regulation  which  was  adopted 
reflected  this  resentment  in  providing  only  for  restraint, 
and  in  omitting  entirely  the  provisions  which  would  have 
been  wise  and  appropriate  for  protecting  and  developing 
this  essential  agency  of  commerce  and  intercourse. 

The  public  was  right  in  its  purposes,  but,  in  the  hour 
of  its  victory  and  for  more  than  a  generation  thereafter,  it 
failed  to  realize  the  wise  limitations  it  must  voluntarily 
put  upon  its  own  power. 

No  business  can  permanently  survive  and  prosper  under 
the  continued  and  unrelenting  hostility  of  the  public. 

AN  ECONOMIC  TRAGEDY 
Under  punitive  and  restrictive  governmental  policy  of 
regulation,  the  owners  of  these  properties  and  the  business 
public  saw  this  great  transportation  giant  carried  bound 
and  helpless  before  legislative  and  regulating  bodies  every- 
where, and  laid  upon  the  operating  table.  The  diagnosis 
was  that  the  patient  was  possessed  of  a  demon  which  must 
be  exorcised.  Those  called  to  perform  the  operation  were 
not  trained  experts  charged  with  the  duty  and  responsi- 
bility of  restoring  the  patient  to  health  and  strength.  In- 
stead of  a  calm  and  scientific  search  for  the  truth,  every 
ambitious  experimenter,  totally  irrespective  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  his  ignorance  of  economic  laws  and  conditions,  of 
his  interested  or  disinterested  attitude  to  the  subject  and  of 
his  lack  of  responsibility  for  the  success  of  transportation, 
was  invited  and  permitted  to  participate  in  the  capital 
operation. 
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The  result  was  inevitable.  Under  such  an  immoderate 
and  ill-considered  exercise  of  public  power,  new  invest- 
ment in  railroads  became  hesitant,  the  building  of  new  lines 
practically  ceased,  and  the  efficiency  and  capacity  of  those 
already  in  existence  were  in  many  and  important  respects 
poorly  maintained  and  inadequate.  The  transportation  of 
the  nation  was  threatened,  because  of  the  hostile  attitude 
and  hostile  policies  of  Government. 

During  the  last  three  years,  the  number  of  miles  aban- 
doned has  been  greater  than  the  number  of  miles  con- 
structed. The  number  of  locomotives  and  freight  cars 
added  during  the  two  years  and  two  months  of  Federal  con- 
trol were  barely  sufficient  to  replace  the  number  ordinarily 
retired  in  a  single  year,  and  complaint  was  made  that  there 
were  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  bushels  of  wheat  still 
on  the  farms  or  in  the  country  elevators;  that  live  stock 
had  fattened,  become  over-matured  and  had  declined  in 
value  because  there  was  no  way  to  market;  that  the  distri- 
bution of  coal  was  inadequate  to  the  extent  of  threatening 
national  suffering  and  disaster;  that  lumber  was  not  mov- 
ing to  market;  that  mills  and  other  industries  were  halting 
in  production  and  were  shutting  down  for  want  of  trans- 
portation, and  that  highway  road  building  had  virtually 
stopped. 

This  condition  of  transportation  constitutes  one  of  the 
economic  tragedies  of  history. 

CANNOT  FOOL  PEOPLE  ALL  THE  TIME 

But  the  hope  of  democracy  is  the  fact  that  the  people 
cannot  be  mistaken  or  deceived  all  the  time,  and  that  in 
heart  and  purpose  they  are  fundamentally  sound.  When 
they  realize  that  they  have  been  acting  on  false  premises 
and  have  been  misled,  they  throw  aside  their  false  leaders 
and  demand  that  the  mistakes  which  have  been  made  shall 
be  corrected. 

No  more  notable  instance  can  be  found  of  this  than  the 
recent  change  which  has  taken   place  in  the  attitude  of 
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the  public  towards  the  instrumentalities  of  transportation. 
This  change  is  reflected  in  the  Transportation  Act  which 
became  a  law  on  the  28th  day  of  February,  1920. 

The  awakening  of  the  country  to  the  truth  had  to  come 
in  the  travail  and  hardship  of  adversity.  The  strain  of  the 
war  came,  and  productive  industry  found  itself  slowed  up 
and  hampered  by  the  limited  capacity  of  transportation 
instrumentalities  which  had  been  held  back  and  held  down 
by  the  restrictive  and  unsympathetic  policies  of  govern- 
mental regulation. 

The  public  then  began  to  realize  that  the  maximum  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  a  people  is  measured  by  the  carrying 
capacity  of  its  instrumentalities  of  distribution  and  that 
the  support  and  protection  of  these*  agencies  is  not  by 
any  means  only,  and  is  not  by  any  means  first,  a  private 
question.  It  came  to  be  appreciated  that,  in  order  that 
production  may  be  assured,  in  order  that  the  comforts  of 
life  and  the  means  of  living  may  be  brought  within  the 
reach  of  the  masses  of  the  people  at  reasonable  prices  and 
on  reasonable  terms,  in  order  that  the  public  welfare  may 
be  provided  for  and  properly  safeguarded,  there  must  be 
strong,  efficient  and  adequate  agencies  of  transportation, 
that  the  existing  standard  of  revenues  had  served  to  starve 
instead  of  strengthen  them  and  must  be  increased,  and  that 
this  was  a  public  and  not  simply  a  private  question.  This 
conception  of  the  relationship  of  transportation  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  having  been  once  accepted,  and  the  real 
fact  as  to  the  financial  condition  of  the  carriers  having 
come  to  be  understood,  many  truths  theretofore  obscured 
became  manifest. 

It  became  apparent  that  the  highest  interest  of  the  pub- 
lic was  in  adequate  and  efficient  transportation,  and  that, 
as  compared  with  this,  the  rates  paid  were  only  secon- 
dary and  were  comparatively  unimportant.  The  public 
transferred  its  interest  and  anxiety  from  the  question  of 
the  cost  to  the  question  of  the  existence  of  adequate  trans- 
portation capacity. 
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It  came  to  appreciate  that  the  producer  who  had  his 
capital  invested  in  productive  property  must  let  it  lie  idle 
to  the  extent  he  could  not  get  his  products  to  market;  that 
if,  as  had  in  fact  occurred  throughout  the  entire  producing 
industries  of  the  country,  production  had  already  taken 
place,  the  producer  must  face  the  loss  of  his  product  to  the 
extent  he  could  not  get  it  moved,  and  that  the  banks  which 
had  loaned  upon  it  must  lose  or  must  carry  the  loan  while 
the  marketing  of  the  product  was  retarded,  with  the  conse- 
quent congestion  everywhere  of  banking  accommodation, 
and  consequently  that  the  most  expensive  and  most  costly 
service  to  the  public  is  inadequate  service. 

AIM  OF  NEW  TRANSPORTATION  LAW 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  the  recent  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  has  been  enacted  into  law. 

It  undertakes  to  deal  with  two  periods,  first,  the  period 
of  transition  back  from  governmental  to  private  control 
and  operation,  and,  second,  the  period  thereafter  for  which 
a  permanent  system  of  regulation  must  be  provided. 

It  has  its  foundation  in  a  new  and  larger  view  of  the 
relationship  of  government  to  the  instrumentalities  of  trans- 
portation which  it  undertakes  to  regulate. 

It  recognizes: 

i.  That  transportation  is  a  business  in  which  the  public  is  vitally 
interested ; 

2.  That  the  system  of  private  ownership  and  operation,  invigor- 
ated and  vitalized  by  individual  initiative  and  enterprise,  is  in  the 
public  interest  to  be  preferred  to  government  ownership  and  opera- 
tion,, and  that  it  is  more  equitable  to  distribute  the  cost  of  supporting 
it  among  the  persons  who  use  it  in  proportion  to  their  use,  than  to 
impose  it  on  all  the  people — on  those  who  do  not  use  it  as  well  as 
on  those  who  do — irrespective  of  their  use,  by  levying  it  as  a  univer- 
sal tax  and  paying  it  out  of  the  public  treasury; 

3.  That  the  business  of  transportation  must  be  treated  as  a  busi- 
ness and  that  unless  so  treated  it  cannot  survive  and  perform  its 
useful  and  essential  public  purpose; 

4.  That  the  government  cannot,  in  conscience  or  with  due  re- 
gard for  the  public  welfare,  exercise  the  power  of  regulation,  which 
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involves  the  restriction  of  business  opportunities,  without  at  the  same 
time  accepting  the  responsibility  oft  seeing  that  justice  is  done,  proper 
encouragement  and  support  afforded,  and  that  the  charges  for  trans- 
portation, while  limited  so  as  to  prevent  injustice  to  and  extortion 
On  its  users,  are  reasonably  sufficient  to  attract  the  capital  needed  to 
make  and  keep  the  facilities  of  transportation  adequate  to  the  public 
needs. 

4.  That,  therefore,  the  proper  financial  credit  of  these  carriers 
is  primarily  and  principally  a  matter  of  public,  and  only  in  a  minor 
degree  of  private,  concern;  for  on  the  adequacy  of  such  credit,  the 
supply  of  transportation  is,  under  the  system  of  private  ownership, 
dependent,  and  the  system  cannot  be  abandoned  for  any  other  with- 
out profound  influence  on,  and  grave  consequences  to,  our  chosen 
and  established  governmental   institutions. 

The  abandonment  of  the  old  and  mistaken  view  that 
the  responsibility  of  government,  when  it  undertakes  to 
regulate  the  business  of  transportation,  is  fully  performed 
when  it  punishes  its  misdeeds  and  restricts  its  activities 
and  opportunities,  and  the  adoption  of  the  new  conception 
that  the  government's  responsibility  in  regulation  must  ex- 
tend to  and  embrace  proper  encouragement  and  protection, 
rmarks  a  new  era  in  our  legislative  history  and  rises  to  the 
^dignity  of  an  economic  triumph  of  popular  government. 
]It  burnishes  new  assurance  and  gives  fresh  courage  and 
{hope  3E0  those  who  believe  in  the  good  sense  and  the  spirit 
®f  wisdom  and  statesmanship  which  reside  in  the  masses 
of  due  people  and  which  will  ultimately  manifest  itself  in 
the  system  of  laws  evolved  out  of  public  opinion. 

NEW  SYSTEM  MUST  HAVE  FAIR  TRIAL 

It  remains  now  to  give  the  new  system  a  fair  trial. 

The  carriers  themselves  must  be  keenly  alive  to  their 
own  responsibilities.  Trusted  to  furnish  transportation  to 
the  people,  they  must  rise  to  the  level  of  their  enlarged 
opportunities  and  view  their  obligations  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  public  right  and  public  welfare  to  which  they 
bear  so  important  a  relationship.  They  must  see  to  it 
that  the  best  quality  and  the  largest  quantity  of  service  in 
Xheir  power  to  give,  is  furnished  to  the  country  and  the 
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public  which  they  serve,  and  that  no  narrow  or  individual 
view  of  their  special  competitive  interests  be  permitted  to 
dominate  or  control  their  policies  to  the  hurt  of  the  rights 
of  the  public. 

The  public,  on  its  part,  must  be  patient  while  this  effort 
is  being  made.  It  must  realize  the  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments which  confront  the  carriers  in  resuming  the 
possession  of  their  properties  and  the  performance  of  their 
properties  and  the  performance  of  their  transportation 
duties.  For  more  than  two  years  they  have  been  out  of 
the  possession  and  control  of  their  properties.  During  this 
period  the  identity  of  individual  properties  had  been 
merged  into  others;  the  rolling  stock — engines  as  well  as 
cars — had  been  taken  from  the  system  to  which  it  belonged 
and  scattered  elsewhere  and  everywhere  as  an  immediate 
need  appeared  to  justify  until  not  more  than  21%  of  the 
cars  remained  on  home  lines;  repairs  on  this  vagrant  and 
homeless  equipment  had  been  inadequate  and  without  uni- 
formity; the  working  forces  had  become  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  they  were  working  for  the  government  and  conse- 
quently under  a  different  and  reduced  system  of  discipline 
and  responsibility;  the  management  itself  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  intimate  touch  with,  and  knowledge  of,  their 
property  and  its  conditions  essential  to  effective  and  suc- 
cessful administration;  and  the  current  revenues  from  their 
properties  had  been  taken  by  the  government  and  no  final, 
adjustment  or  accounting  made,  leaving  their  financial  situ- 
ation difficult  and  uncertain. 

They  came  back  into  their  duties  and  responsibilities  of 
management  in  the  aftermath  of  the  greatest  war  in  history. 

The  earth  on  which  we  stand  is  still  trembling  from  the 
convulsions  which  for  four  years  shook  it  to  its  foundations 
and  left  in  devastation  and  ruin  the  continent  furthest  ad- 
vanced in  the  arts  and  in  the  achievements  of  civilization. 

RADICALISM  RAMPANT 

As  one  of  the  results  of  this  upheaval  there  has  come 
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throughout  the  world,  including  our  own  land,  an  increase 
of  class  consciousness,  class  rivalries  and  class  aspirations 
and  demands.  Large  bodies  and  groups  of  men  are  surg- 
ing with  impatience  and  resentment  against  the  restraints 
of  society  and  of  law  and  are  fiercely  demanding  a  new  and 
radically  altered  order  in  the  economy  of  life. 

"The  equilibrium  between  the  city  and  the  country  in 
the  world's  economics  has  been  profoundly  disturbed,"  the 
number  of  farm-workers,  according  to  an  eminent  author- 
ity, having  in  two  years  decreased  28  per  cent. 

In  the  effort  that  is  being  made  both  by  the  public  and 
the  carriers  to  improve  transportation,  it  is  encouraging  to 
know  that  they  have  the  sympathetic,  intelligent  and  able 
co-operation  of  the  Commission  created  by  Congress  to 
administer  the  national  system  of  regulation  and  also  of 
many,  if  not  of  all,  the  Commissions  of  the  States. 

Recently  the  first  great  step  was  taken  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  new  law.  It  became  necessary  to  interpret 
and  apply  its  provisions  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  revenues 
which  should,  in  the  public  interest,  be  provided  for  the 
carriers  as  compensation  for  their  transportation  service. 

For  more  than  five  weeks  it  was  my  privilege  as  counsel 
to  sit  before  the  Commission  at  Washington,  with  whom 
throughout  the  whole  hearing  sat  three  State  Commission- 
ers, and  witness  its  patient  and  painstaking  effort  to  de- 
velop the  facts  which  should  be  its  guide  to  a  wise  decision. 

The  impression  I  carried  away  from  that  hearing  and 
that  will  abide  with  me  always  was  that  of  a  great  tribunal 
of  trained  and  able  scientists,  thoroughly  informed  and 
skilled  in  the  economics  of  transportation,  and  inspired  by 
a  lofty  and  conscientious  purpose  to  arrive  at  a  wise  and 
just  solution  of  the  extraordinary  problem  which  the  na- 
tion had  confided  to  its  hands.  It  attained  an  enviable 
degree  of  public  confidence  in  the  administration  of  the 
old  law.  The  country  may  rest  assured,  I  feel  certain,  that 
it  will  be  equally  faithful  and  efficient  in  grasping  and  ad- 
ministering the  spirit  of  the  new. 
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The  act  of  Congress,  passed  to  provide  for  this  recon- 
struction, has  entered  upon  its  "test  period. " 

If,  under  the  system  which  it  establishes,  the  credit  of 
the  carriers  is  made  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  furnish  to 
the  American  public  the  needed  quantity  and  quality  of 
transportation,  the  legislation  will  be  a  success. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  credit  is  not  established,  it 
will  be  a  failure.  The  reconstruction  of  transportation  is, 
accordingly,  the  policy  of  the  nation,  and  has  begun  in 
earnest. 

Congress  has  now  declared  the  policy  of  our  people.  It 
is,  in  express  terms,  "to  foster  and  preserve  in  full  vigor 
both  rail  and  water  transportation." 


BEAUTY  IS  OF  YOUR  HANDS 

By  Gustav  Davidson 

BEAUTY  is  of  your  hands :   yet  have  I  known 
Neither  their  warmth  of  clasping  nor  caress. 
Your  candid  fingers  laid  upon  mine  own 
I  have  not  felt,  nor  of  their  gentleness. 
I  only  caught  a  music  in  the  tone 

With  which  you  spoke  when  saying  "You"  and  "Yes" 
(Your  mouth  a  cercis  flower,  passion-blown) 
The  while  my  pulses  beat,  now  more,  now  less. 

But  most  had  I  been  favored  when  your  eyes 

Made  luminous  the  gold-brown  of  their  smile. 

Then  woke  the  mystery  of  old  surmise 

And  hope  came  breaking  from  some  distant  isle. 

But  oh,  your  heart!— the  courage  in  me  dies 
Probing  to  that  deep  centre,  mile  on  mile! 


THE   HUMAN   LEGUME 

By  Louis  Evan  Shipman 

THE  suppression  of  pamphlet  232,323  issued  by  the 
Meteorological  Division  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  the  destruction  of  all  data  relat- 
ing thereto,  and  the  violent  death  of  the  brilliant  investi- 
gator shortly  after  leaving  the  service  of  the  government, 
is  of  such  recent  happening,  that  I  am  reluctant  to  drag 
the  matter  into  publicity,  and  I  shall  do  so  only  to  the  extent 
of  making  current  the  astounding  conclusions  which  a  life- 
time of  scientific  study  and  experiment  on  the  part  of  my 
friend  (I  do  not  give  his  name  for  too-obvious  reasons) 
had  verified  and  made  authentic. 

I  read  the  pamphlet  in  proof  at  the  request  of  the 
author,  and' while  I  am  neither  a  meteorologist  nor  a  chem- 
ist, I  was  entranced,  as  only  a  reader  of  government  pam- 
phlets could  be,  by  finding  not  only  that  I  could  read  it, 
but  that  I  could  understand  it.  As  far  as  I  could  analyze 
it,  the  fabric  of  his  theory  was  patchless,  and  his  conclu- 
sions as  inevitable  as  unhappiness.  I  felt  as  I  read  with 
growing  wonder  and  elation,  that  mankind — or  the  most 
important  part  of  it,  that  which  resides  in  the  United 
States — was  about  to  have  thrust  upon  it  a  discovery  as 
revolutionary,  as  epoch-making  as  that  of  the  truly  national 
instrument,  the  megaphone.  I  returned  the  proofs,  with 
overwhelming  congratulations,  and  waited  for  the  Govern- 
ment presses  to  spray  them  forth  on  a  hyphenated  people. 
But  waiting  served  no  purpose:  my  friend's  pamphlet 
never  appeared,  and  the  Government  presses,  instead, 
ground  out  their  daily  millions  of  treatises  on  the  evil  of 
the  boll-weevil,  the  value  of  cotton-seed  hulls  as  a  substi* 
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tute  for  Grapenuts,  soil  surveys  of  the  mountains  of  Ken- 
tucky, and  what  not. 

The  secret  of  it  all  has  never  transpired;  one  snatch  of 
gossip  only  touches  the  mystery.  It  was  whispered  to  me 
in  Washington  (like  the  famous  gallery  of  St.  Paul's,  a  sibi- 
lous  sound  at  one  end  is  soon  whisked  to  the  other:  quaint 
city  of  whispers)  that  the  pamphlet  took  up  the  time  of 
one  whole  cabinet  meeting,  and  that  on  that  memorable 
occasion  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  who  had  not 
then  resigned,  and  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
who  has  not  yet  resigned,  were  so  turbulent  in  their  abuse 
of  the  document  that  it  was  unanimously  decided  not  only 
to  suppress  it,  but  to  destroy  the  accumulated  data  on  which 
it  rested,  and  to  drop  the  offending  and  daring  investigator 
from  the  Government  rolls. 

So  much  for  the  whisper.  The  facts  spoke  louder. 
Author  soon  followed  pamphlet  into  oblivion,  and  it  re- 
mains for  me,  meagerly  equipped  as  I  am,  to  give  an  out- 
line of  a  theory — I  am  forced  to  call  it  a  theory  or  hypothe- 
sis, as  the  mass  of  technical  detail  which  formed  the  super- 
structure of  the  amazing  thing  has  been  swept  away;  it  re- 
mains for  a  Baskerville  or  an  Ellwood  Hendrick  to  take 
up  the  clue,  analyze  it  backward  with  their  test-tubes  (or 
whatever  their  specialized  instrument  may  be),  and  trium- 
phantly arrive  at  the  foundation,  first  causes,  elements  or 
what  not — an  hypothesis  that  simply  does  nothing  more  or 
less  than  reveal  mankind — the  important  part  of  it,  Ameri- 
can mankind — to  himself  as  an  open  book;  I  might  rather 
say  newspaper:   the  Sunday  edition. 

PURE,  UNADULTERATED  NONSENSE 

The  pamphlet  was  entitled,  "Nonsense:  An  investiga- 
tion into  its  kinds,  origin,  causes,  and  cure."  To  be  brief, 
and  to  discard  entirely  my  friend's  scientific  terminology, 
he  had,  in  the  course  of  his  meteorological  investigations, 
discovered  in  the  atmosphere  a  strange  stratum,  that  varied 
in  height:    hanging  low  over  certain  sections,  high  over 
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others;  but  extending  throughout  or  rather  enveloping  the 
whole  of  the  United  States.  Under  analysis,  with  the  most 
rigorous  tests  and  checks,  he  found  it  to  be  simply  pure, 
unadulterated  Nonsense. 

Once  the  airy  substance  was  identified,  if  anything  so 
volatile,  so  imponderable,  so  almost  completely  elusive  may 
be  denominated  as  substance,  the  speculative  horizon 
seemed  boundless,  and  stretched  away  into  space  infinite. 
That  he  who  reads  may  run — if  he  wishes  to — but  chiefly 
for  those  others  whose  interest  has  been  flushed  by  the  fore- 
going, I  will  explain  as  definitely  as  I  can  the  by-paths  of 
speculation  which  led  my  friend  on  to  the  broad  macadam- 
ized highway  of  ascertained  fact. 

In  these  days  of  the  weekly  and  monthly  agricultural 
and  horticultural  magazines,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  eradica- 
tion of  mission-furniture  and  the  house-fly,  a  careful  study 
of  the  advertisements  contained  therein  has  given  to  even 
the  less  intelligent  of  us  a  smattering  of  that  invaluable 
knowledge  which  keeps  most  of  us  from  joining  the  great 
back-to-the-land  movement,  of  which  we  hear  so  much  and 
see  so  little.  With  the  encyclopedic  information  to  be 
gleaned  from  the  advertising  columns  of  these  journals, 
ranging  from  door-screens  to  ensilage  cutters,  the  assidu- 
ous seeker  will  eventually  come  to  an  appreciation  of  the 
vast  importance  to  manurance  of  those  mysterious  com- 
pounds, known  generically  as  fertilizers;  and  if  his  inquir- 
ing mind  has  not  been  diverted  by  the  rival  claims  of  vari- 
ous potato  sprays,  spavin  cures,  and  cream  separators,  it 
will  come  to  a  dim  perception  of  the  chemical  fact  that 
nitrogen  is  the  most  essential  component  of  all  manurage. 

To  state  that  this  invaluable  constituent  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  the  circumambient  air,  is  supererogatory: 
every  little  boy,  and  every  little  girl  in  our  primary  schools 
knows  that,  or  will  know  it  when  they  have  all  been  properly 
flexnerized;  but  what  they  do  not  know  is  the  process  by 
which  the  magic  molecules  are  transferred  from  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere — from  the  stratum  of  nitrogen,  please 
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bear  in  mind — to  the  earth  below,  there  to  pursue  their  joy- 
ous task  of  disintegration  and  reincarnation. 

THE  PLANT  FAMILY 

It  is  accomplished  through  the  provision  by  an  all-wise 
Providence  of  a  family  of  plants  known  as  the  legumes; 
familiar  to  all  who  have  been  bemused  by  the  allurements 
of  seed-catalogues  as  the  different  species  of  peas,  beans 
and  clovers.  These,  through  some  inscrutable  affinity,  drag 
the  unsuspecting  nitrogen  from  "ambrosial  heights  of  pos- 
sible acquist,"  and  pass  it  generously  to  "earth's  renewing 
beds."  If  you  understand  it,  it  is  all  as  simple  as  Men- 
delism. 

This  seeming  divagation  has  been  necessary  that  the 
reader  may  more  clearly  grasp  the  subtle  attributes  of  the 
legumes,  and  their  close  association  with  my  friend's  as- 
tounding discovery.  He  himself  was  a  gardener  of  parts; 
his  pride  was  the  cultivation  of  the  sweet-pea  (his  "Sylvia 
Pankhursts"  have  never  been  excelled  inside  or  outside  of 
a  hot-house)  and  it  was  owing  to  his  intimacy  with  this 
tender,  exquisite  legume,  that  he  was  enabled  to  apply  his 
discovery  of  the  aerial  stratum  of  Nonsense. 

Pondering — as  have  the  philosophers  of  all  ages,  of  all 
nations — over  the  prevalence  of  Nonsense  in  his  native  land, 
over  its  virulence,  as  one  might  say,  in  certain  localities 
(for  instance,  such  as  Ohio,  the  West,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia),  pondering  deeply,  it  came  to  him  like  a  blind- 
ing flash,  one  evening  as  with  watering-pot  in  hand  he  was 
sprinkling  his  "Sylvia  Pankhursts,"  that  there  must  be 
some  medium,  some  conductor  between  earth  and  Non- 
sense; his  legumes,  his  sweet-peas,  his  "Sylvia  Pankhursts," 
coaxed  nitrogen  from  its  element;  what  was  it  that  attracted 
Nonsense?  He  followed  the  clue  feverishly,  immersed 
himself  as  it  were  in  the  reservoirs  of  Nonsense,  such  as  the 
Congressional  Record,  the  files  of  the  daily  papers,  and  our 
intellectual  journals  such  as  the  N — us  R — ic  and  the 
N — on.     He  measured,  he  weighed,  he  calculated,  he  an- 
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alyzed  until  he  proved,  beyond  peradventure,  the  existence 
of  what  he  felicitiously  described  as  The  Human  Legume. 

MANKIND   CLASSIFIED   BOTANICALLY 

Once  having  established  the  undoubted  analogy  between 
the  vegetable  and  the  more  or  less  civilized  legumes — the 
one  secreting  atmospheric  nitrogen  in  their  nodules,  the 
other  storing  atmospheric  Nonsense  in  their  noddles — his 
further  investigations,  although  intricate  and  laborious, 
were  of  a  simplicity.  He  adopted  the  botanical  nomen- 
clature for  the  various  groups  into  which  he  was  able  to 
divide  his  fellow  citizens,  thereby  avoiding  the  necessity 
for  any  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of  his  readers,  so  con- 
fusing to  us  Americans.  This  in  conjunction  with  an  ela- 
borate key-index  permitted,  nay,  encouraged,  the  lay  mind 
to  grasp  at  a  glance  the  class,  group,  or  species  to  which  it 
and  its  neighbor  belonged.     To  illustrate: 

Under  the  letter  S  were  found  listed  poets,  politicians, 
and  persons;  turning  to  the  index  one  discovered  that  they 
are  the  human  "soy-beans,"  storing  large  quantities  of  Non- 
sense; under  the  letter  P  were  grouped  newspaper  editors, 
popular  novelists,  critics  and  so  forth;  a  peep  at  the  index 
found  them  classified  as  the  human  ucow-peas."  The  let- 
ter V  showed  us  the  socialists,  anarchists,  I.  W.  W.'s  and 
so  on.  The  key  proclaimed  them  "hairy-vetches" — poor 
wretches ! 

Feminists,  peace-at-any-price  advocates  and  such  like 
were  enlisted  under  G,  and  were  found  not  unexpectedly  in 
"clover" — sweet  clover.  As  the  author's  note  informs  us, 
these  secrete  a  mild  form  of  Nonsense,  which  may,  how- 
ever, under  cultivation,  if  the  nodule — I  mean  noddle — be- 
comes completely  turned,  result  in  the  unfortunate  becom- 
ing a  human  soy-bean. 

And  so  the  classification  continued,  its  ramifications  all- 
embracing,  leaving  no  part  of  the  heterogeneous  mass 
known  as  the  social  group  unidentified.  Children,  archi- 
tects,   theatrical   managers    and    corporation    lawyers    are 
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highly  leguminous;  children  may  outgrow  the  tendency, 
architects  and  theatrical  managers,  and  corporation  lawyers 
never.  On  the  other  hand,  soldiers,  sailors,  farm- 
ers, and  many  of  the  trades  are  immune;  very  little  Non- 
sense about  them.  Dressmakers  and  barbers  will  be  found 
under  one  of  the  subdivisions  of  P.  And  so  on.  The  but- 
cher, the  baker,  the  candle-stick  maker,  each  and  every  one 
tabulated  for  easy  reference,  docketed  according  to  his 
leguminous  tendency.  Is  it  easy  to  conceive  the  loss  which 
humanity  has  suffered  in  the  suppression  of  this  public 
document,  which  was  never  made  public? 

THE  COUNTRY  OF  CAP  AND  BELLS 

"A  little  nonsense  now  and  then  is  relished  by  the  wisest 
men."  No  one  denies  the  truth  of  the  old  jingle;  but  "a 
little"  has  been  transformed  into  far  too  much;  "now  and 
then"  to  all  the  time;  and  relish  has  disappeared  entirely. 
What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  The  Nation  droops,  and 
withers;  insidious  as  the  hook  worm  disease,  or  pellagra, 
and  far  more  dangerous,  nonsense  stalks  the  country — if  I 
may  use  the  figure  for  anything  so  impalpable,  so  all-per- 
vading. In  a  century's  time  unless  we  re-discover  my 
friend's  lost  formula  for  prevention  and  cure,  we  shall  have 
become  a  race  of  cretins. 

I  would  suggest  an  Interstate  Nonsense  Commission 
(besides  the  others  already  existing),  with  plenary  powers. 
It  might  save  us  from  going  down  in  history  as  the  coun- 
try of  cap  and  bells,  the  fool's  paradise. 


NIPPON'S  LYRIC  DRAMA 

By  Lucy  Fletcher  Brown 

THERE  are  in  Japan  today  two  types  of  theatrical 
representation;  one,  corresponding  to  our  own  popular 
drama,  with  realistic  stage-setting,  little  music  and 
no  masks;  the  other  suggestive  of  the  mediaeval  miracle 
plays,  or,  in  its  finest  phases,  of  the  Greek  drama.  The 
first  or  popular  type  dates  from  some  three  hundred  years 
ago  in  Yedo — the  modern  Tokio — and  is  associated  with 
the  development  of  the  Ukio-ye  or  color-print  period,  in- 
deed many  of  the  print-makers  drew  their  subjects  from 
the  plays  and  actors  of  the  day. 

The  other  class  of  plays  have  their  beginnings  very  far 
back  in  the  history  of  Old  Japan;  in  the  god-dances  of  the 
Shinto  temples,  in  the  music  of  wandering  minstrels,  and 
in  playlets  employed  by  the  Buddhist  priests  to  aid  in  tem- 
ple festivities.  All  these  elements,  after  slow  years  of 
growth  and  change,  developed,  in  the  early  15th  century, 
the  lyric  drama  which  we  call  "Noh."  The  plays,  more 
or  less  sacred  in  character,  and  largely  written  by  Buddhist 
priests  were  based  on  incidents  of  mythology  or  ancient 
history.  They  were  often  of  a  supernatural  character,  and 
"a  dance"  usually  by  the  hero  of  the  play  is  an  important 
element. 

The  Noh  was  originally  given  before  the  Emperor  in 
Kioto,  for  a  thousand  years  the  capital  of  Japan,  and  owing 
to  the  aristocratic  seclusion  in  which  the  court  held  itself, 
the  populace  was  not  admitted  to  the  performances.  A 
stage  was  built  in  the  wide  dry  bed  of  the  river  Kamo, 
which  divides  the  ancient  city,  and  boxes  for  royalty  and 
the  nobles  were  erected  facing  the  stage  on  three  sides. 
During  some  recent  months  spent  there  I  was  haunted  by 
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imaginings  of  that  naive  yet  classic  art  in  the  strange  set- 
ting of  the  river-bed,  and  many  a  warm  misty  twilight  1 
hung  over  the  railing  of  the  long  bridges  that  span  the 
gravelly  stretches  and,  dreaming  of  the  past  glories  of  the 
old  capital,  tried  to  re-create  the  sacred  plays  that  long  ago 
had  been  enacted  in  the  wide  white  spaces  beneath  me. 
The  same  leisurely  chattering  crowds,  the  same  clatter  of 
wooden  clogs  on  the  resonant  ways,  in  many  respects  the 
same  temper  and  tradition  of  three  hundred  years  ago  were 
there,  but  the  royal  isolation  of  a  great  art  had  vanished 
and  Kioto  holds  today  not  only  popular  theaters  and  movies 
but  Noh  plays  to  which  the  price  of  admission  is  the  only 
condition  for  entrance. 

But  it  is  also  true  that  a  great  and  esoteric  art  will  ever 
create  its  own  flaming  circle  about  itself,  and  the  Noh 
theaters  of  today  are  maintained  by  groups  of  intellectuals 
through  whose  devotion  the  sacred  formulae  of  costume, 
speech  and  pose  are  handed  down  unchanged  through  gen- 
erations of  upheavals.  The  Noh  stage,  peculiar  in  construc- 
tion, is  never  used  except  for  the  sacred  plays,  and,  indeed, 
often  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  great  temples  like 
the  Nishi  Hongwanji,  in  Kioto,  or  the  lovely  Myajima 
where  high-tide  floods  around  the  foundations  of  the  tem- 
ple and  the  background  of  the  stage  is  the  opal  sea. 

A  WORK  OF  SACRED  DEVOTION 

The  manager  of  the  company  of  Noh  dances  in  Kioto 
today  is  Mr.  Kongo,  a  scholar  and  an  artist,  to  whom  the 
perfect  presentation  of  these  dramas  is  a  work  of  sacred 
devotion.  On  the  19th  of  September  the  first  performance 
of  the  season  was  to  take  place,  and  to  my  very  great  pleas- 
ure I  was  invited  to  attend  the  opening  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Keiju  Imai,  the  foremost  of  Kioto's  younger  artists, 
who  is  almost  as  deeply  interested  in  the  beauties  of  the 
Noh  as  in  his  legitimate  field  of  the  graphic  arts. 

A  Noh  performance  is  in  reality  a  set  of  plays,  or,  as 
Mr.  Fenellosa  calls  it,  "a  service  of  life."     These  may  be 
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varied  somewhat,  but  according  to  the  strict  interpretation 
of  the  "Book  of  Noh"  there  will  be  first  a  "Shugen"  or 
congratulatory  piece  in  praise  of  the  gods;  second  a 
"Shura"  or  battle  piece;  third  the  "Kazura"  or  wig-piece 
(pieces  for  females)  ;  fourth  the  "Noh  of  Spirits"  ("just 
after  the  middle  of  the  program  when  some  of  the  audience 
will  be  a  little  tired  ...  to  wake  them  up")  ;  fifth,  one 
bearing  on  the  moral  duties  of  man  and  lastly  another 
"Shugen"  to  show  that  "though  the  spring  may  pass  there 
is  a  time  for  its  return." 

The  initial  performance  of  Mr.  Kongo's  company  gave 
us  two  Noh  plays  in  the  forenoon  and  two  more  in  the 
afternoon  with  a  short  intervening  farce  between  each  pair, 
much  as  "vaudeville"  served  to  lighten  the  progress  of  the 
early  Italian  opera.  The  opening  hour  was  set  at  nine  and 
I  reached  the  theatre  after  a  hurried  trip  into  the  city  from 
Nanzenji  temple;  an  ancient  Zen  foundation  among  the 
eastern  hills  where  I  was  living.  Nothing  in  Japan  hap- 
pens on  time,  so  I  was  not  surprised  to  learn  that  after  all 
the  play  was  not  to  begin  until  ten  and  then,  after  waiting 
until  a  quarter  of,  to  find  on  going  in  that  it  was  well  under 
way;  and  every  one  with  the  vaguest  possible  notion  as  to 
when  it  had  begun. 

Mr.  Kongo's  company  was  appearing  in  the  manager's 
own  private  theater,  the  entrance  of  which  presented  the 
neutral  aspect  of  the  ordinary  Japanese  house  except  for 
the  rows  of  clogs  and  sandals  neatly  ranged  in  front  of 
the  entrance. 

Taking  off  my  shoes  I  followed  my  companion,  stock- 
ing-footed, through  a  maze  of  narrow  ways,  past  dressing- 
rooms  where  strange  figures  were  seated,  propped  in  stiff 
magnificence  while  attendants  adjusted  wigs  and  masks 
or  made  up  the  immobile  face.  We  went  up  a  short  flight 
of  steps,  my  friend  opened  a  door  and  behold,  we  were  in 
a  box  looking  upon  the  stage  left  and  I  became  for  a  mo- 
ment the  focus  of  interest  as  the  only  foreigner  in  the  room 
and  with  a  chair  to  sit  upon  at  that!     The  floor  was  divided 
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into  squares  like  a  checker-board,  the  partitions  being  con- 
veniently low  for  stepping  over;  and  as  each  party  entered 
from  the  aisles  the  attendant  placed  on  the  floor  the  tray 
holding  the  inevitable  teapot.  Around  the  circumference 
ran  two  rows  of  boxes  similar  to  the  one  we  occupied.  The 
audience  was  in  the  reserved  neutrality  of  tone  that  char- 
acterizes the  well-bred  Japanese,  many  with  books  of  the 
play,  many  with  young  people  who  were  evidently  being 
"taken"  much  as  we  include  ours  at  the  Young  Peoples' 
Symphonies,  and  all  expressing  that  complete  bodily  and 
mental  "ease"  that  makes  their  companionship  a  thing  of 
delight  to  us  complexed  Occidentals. 

COMPELLING  EMOTION  OF  THE  PLAY 

The  theatre  was  as  simple  and  unadorned  as  a  packing- 
box  but  as  restful  as  twilight,  and  there  was  nothing  what- 
ever to  distract  the  mind  from  the  compelling  emotion  of 
the  play,  for  each  Noh  represents  the  sublimation  of  some 
passionate  grief,  longing  or  pain ;  *some  intense  spiritual 
experience  about  which  the  human  facts  of  life  grow  wan 
and  attenuated.  "Nishikigi,"  the  story  of  the  ghost-lovers 
united  after  a  hundred  years  by  their  grave  on  the  hillside; 
"Sotoba  Komachi,"  the  wail  of  the  poet-wraith;  "Kinuta" 
(The  Silk-Board)  the  tale  of  abandoned  love: 

"The  love  of  a  god  with  a  goddess 
Is  but  for  one  night  in  passing, 
So  thin  are  the  summer  clothes! 
The  river  waves  of  the  sky 
Have  cut  through  our  time  like  shears, 
They  have  kept  us  apart  with  dew." 

The  stage  was  as  bare  as  Elizabethan  boards,  save  for 
three  little  pine  trees  signifying  heaven,  earth  and  man; 
the  back  drop,  which  is  invariable  in  form,  was  a  great 
gnarled  pine,  symbol  of  everlasting  strength;  an  open  pass- 
age-way led  diagonally  back  to  the  dressing-room,  and 
through  this  passage,  in  full  sight  of  the  audience,  ad- 
vanced each  actor  with  the  characteristic  Noh  step,  placing, 
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with  exceeding  deliberation,  one  white-sock  clad  foot 
exactly  in  front  of  the  other  so  that  heel  and  toe  touched. 
In  the  rear  sat  the  musicians,  flues  and  drums,  who  in 
addition  to  the  legitimate  use  of  their  instruments  kept  up 
an  extraordinary  vocal  accompaniment  to  the  action  of  the 
piece,  an  amazing  two-part  booming  and  yowling  which 
seemed  at  once  enlightening  as  to  their  name  in  the  ver- 
nacular of  "cats."  A  chorus  varying  from  five  to  eight  in 
number  sat  in  a  row  on  the  left  and  carried  a  recitative 
very  similar  to  that  of  the  Greek.  Sometimes  the  quality 
of  their  chant  was  extraordinarily  beautiful  and  then  again 
drifted  into  that  musical  limbo  where  it  is  impossible  for 
Western  ears  to  follow. 

The  Noh  costumes  are  of  great  magnificence,  stiff  bro- 
cades of  very  ancient  cut,  long  trailing  trousers  ("of  the 
Kamakura  period,"  my  companion  whispered  during  one 
scene  where  I  was  disturbed  at  the  sight  of  priceless  tex- 
tiles swept  about  at  the  heels  of  oblivious  princes),  somber 
outer  garments  revealing,  in  the  measures  of  the  dance, 
undergowns  of  brilliant  colors  and  gorgeous  pattern,  and 
all  of  them  expressing  a  certain  static  quality,  partaking 
of  their  wearers'  detached  and  statuesque  bearing. 

JAPAN'S  ILIAD 

The  play  was  "Atsumori,"  an  incident  of  the  heroic 
tales  of  Japan's  great  past,  and  full  of  pathos.  The  little 
foundling  son  of  a  great  warrior,  brought  up  in  a  temple, 
prays  devoutly  an  allotted  number  of  days  that  he  may  see 
the  image  of  his  dead  father  "even  in  a  dream."  A  boy 
actor  of  gentle  countenance  and  sweet  piercing  childish 
voice  took  the  part,  and  drew  my  heart  out  with  his  plaint. 
In  the  center  of  the  stage  was  a  straw  hut  shut  about  with 
curtains,  which  were  slowly  withdrawn,  revealing  the  mag- 
nificent figure  of  the  young  warrior,  Atsumori.  As  he 
stepped  out,  an  attendant  deftly  withdrew  the  "hut,"  which 
was  no  larger  than  a  palanquin,  and  the  stage  was  left  free 
for  the  dance  which  forms  so  important  a  part  of  every  play. 
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Atsumori  tells  the  boy  that  he  has  only  half  an  hour's  re- 
spite from  the  other  world  and  when  the  child  tries  to  em- 
brace him,  cries  "Flower  child  of  mine,  left  behind  in  the 
world  like  a  favorite  carnation,  how  pitiful  to  see  you  in 
those  old  black  sleeves!"  Here  the  chorus  chanted  in  poig- 
nant rhythm  the  story  of  the  warrior-spirit  while  Atsumori 
danced  the  dance  of  war  and  death,  and  finally  withdrew 
from  the  stage  leaving  the  weeping  boy. 

At  the  close  of  the  subsequent  farce  Imai  San  motioned 
me  to  follow  him,  which  I  obediently  did  into  the  dressing 
room  of  the  artist-manager.  Mr.  Kongo  was  seated  in 
Oriental  fashion,  his  silken  robes  of  dun  and  silver  sweep- 
ing about  him  on  the  polished  floor;  a  man  of  more  than 
ordinary  height  and  a  serene  intellectual  countenance.  I 
countered  his  profound  bows  with  what  grace  I  could 
muster  and  sat  down  opposite  him  with  that  mortifying  con- 
viction of  gaucherie  that  I  think  every  Westerner  feels  in 
the  presence  of  the  poised  perfection  of  the  Orient.  An 
interpreter  exchanged  our  compliments,  and  after  drink- 
ing a  microscopic  cup  of  pale  green  tea,  Mr.  Kongo  gra- 
ciously inquired  into  the  possible  interest  of  the  American 
public  in  the  Noh  plays.  It  was  his  ambition,  he  said, 
to  take  his  company,  one  of  the  finest  in  Japan,  to  Paris, 
and  thence  to  New  York  in  the  near  future.  I  assured  him 
that  we,  too,  cherished  a  group  of  art-lovers  to  whom  his 
interpretation  of  the  dances  would  be  a  matter  of  the  keenest 
interest,  instancing  the  highly  successful  representations  al- 
ready given  at  the  Neighborhood  Playhouse  in  New  York 
under  the  direction  of  Misha  Ito,  and  in  September  last 
by  the  MacDowell  Association  at  Denver,  Colorado,  who 
presented  the  Noh  drama  of  Sunibagawa  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Peterborough,  New  Hampshire,  MacDowell  memorial. 
The  actors,  although  American,  left  their  audience  under  a 
spell  of  wonder  at  the  simple  dignity  and  beauty  of  the 
drama. 

At  the  close  of  our  talk  Mr.  Kongo  presented  me 
with  two  pieces  of  9carlet  and  gold  brocade  material  that 
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had  been  used  in  costuming,  and  also  a  delightful  little  nest 
of  delicate  cups;  decorated  by  his  own  hand,  and  I  went 
back  to  my  place  in  the  theatre  filled  with  a  profound  sense 
of  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  art. 

All  day,  a  day  of  swift  hours,  we  watched  the  perfect 
unfolding  of  each  brief  play,  every  pose,  every  motion, 
every  costume  consecrated  by  ancient  usage.  Every  wig 
and  mask  is  significant,  and  an  infinity  of  detail  that  es- 
capes the  outer  barbarian  is  of  essential  importance  to  the 
initiate;  for  instance,  the  pose  for  looking  at  the  moon  or 
at  the  dawn  or  at  the  double  reflection  of  the  moon  (quite 
a  different  thngl)  is  absolutely  prescribed,  and  the  dance 
of  the  chief  actor  which  forms  the  climax  of  the  play  is 
rather  a  series  of  statuesque  interpretations  of  very  great 
beauty  and  solemnity. 

When  we  left  the  theatre  in  the  late  afternoon  and 
stepped  out  into  the  soft  air  I  did  not  experience  that  sen- 
sation of  a  jolting  drop  back  into  the  everyday,  but  kept 
in  my  soul  a  high  sense  of  exaltation,  of  conviction  of  the 
permanence  of  beauty  and  the  reality  of  the  things  of  the 
spirit.  The  essential  quality  of  Old  Japan  still  lives,  and 
it  is  for  us  if  we  will  but  receive  it  without  prejudice  and 
without  reserve. 


A  SHELF  OF  NEW  BOOKS 

By  Gabriel  Yorke 

THE  Continuity  of  History  is  a  thing  too  oft  forgot- 
ten by  those  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  it  in  mind. 
Invariably  the  results  are  disastrous.     It  was  forgot- 
ten by  the  majority  of  those  who  sat  at  Versailles;  it  is 
being  forgotten  by  those  who  rule  in  Petrograd. 

Every  time  that  a  writer  of  "vertical"  history  produces 
a  work  he  bears  out  Voltaire  in  his  statement  that  the  science 
is  "a  lie  agreed  upon."  For  these  writers  nothing  could 
have  been  more  convenient  than  the  holding  of  the  Peace 
Conference  at  Versailles  just  one  hundred  and  four  years 
after  the  Congress  of  Vienna.  For  their  benefit  the  Fates 
clipped  off  a  unit  of  history  of  almost  an  even  hundred 
years.  And  if,  in  A.  D.  2020,  the  accepted  text-books  on 
history  are  of  this  school,  an  unfortunate  generation  will 
go  through  life  with  the  impression  that  on  the  morning 
of  June  29,  1919,  the  reader,  along  with  all  his  contempor- 
aries, had  said  to  himself  on  arising:  "Yesterday  settled  it. 
Today  begins  a  new  epoch.  I  must  remember  that — and 
act  accordingly." 

It  is  because  most  of  the  living  generation  was  brought 
up  on  "vertical"  history  that  we  are  now  in  the  welter  of 
peace  instead  of  enjoying  the  peace  itself.  In  the  minds 
of  too  many,  particularly  those  who  believe  that  the  world's 
affairs  can  be  righted  within  a  lifetime  by  the  signing  of  a 
document,  there  exist  similar  impressions  about  the  limit- 
ing dates  of  the  artificial  layers  of  history  through  which 
the  conventional  historian  habitually  cuts.  They  believe 
that  we  are  now  adding  a  new  layer  to  those  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  begun  with  the  Fall  of  Rome,  the  birth  of 
Petrarch,  and  the  meeting  of  the  Estates  General  in  1789. 
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Fortunately  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  day  are  realiz- 
ing that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  continuity  of  history. 
Hence  the  recent  appearance  of  a  new  kind  of  book — a 
kind  which  has  for  its  aim  the  bridging  over  and  connect- 
ing up  of  what  was  going  on  before  the  war  with  what  we 
are  experiencing  now.  Of  this  kind  Bernard  M.  Baruch's 
"The  Making  of  the  Reparation  and  Economic  Sections  of 
the  Treaty"  (Harpers)  is  one:  John  Spargo's  "Greatest 
Failure  in  All  History"  (Harpers)  is  another:  in  direct 
contrast  to  these  is  George  Lansbury's  "What  I  Saw  in  Rus- 
sia" (Boni  &  Liveright). 

It  is  not  with  the  intention  of  having  it  understood  that 
the  first  two  of  these  authors  had  as  a  common,  underlying 
theme  the  hold  of  the  past  on  the  present;  but  it  is  intended 
in  this  article  to  point  out  that  the  two  greatest  problems 
of  the  day — the  Peace  Treaty  and  Bolshevik  control  in 
Russia — are  the  creatures  of  the  type  of  mind  that  not  only 
thinks  of  the  past  in  terms  of  epochs  but  which  believes 
that  new  epochs  can  be  created. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  mindful  that  man's  habits 
change  with  the  season  but  that  his  institutions  change  only 
with  the  speed  of  glaciers.  Mr.  Baruch  has  this  to  say 
of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles:  "It  is  a  fundamental  mistake 
to  assume  that  the  Treaty  ends  where  it  really  begins:  The 
signing  of  the  document  on  June  28,  1919,  did  not  complete 
its  history;  it  really  began  it."  These  are  the  words  of  one 
who  as  senior  member  of  the  American  delegation  to  the 
Commission  on  Reparation  and  as  sole  American  on  the 
Economic  Drafting  Committee  had  no  small  part  in  the 
making  of  that  Treaty. 

Quoting  one  of  Lenin's  addresses  delivered  in  January, 
1918,  Mr.  Spargo  shows  the  Russian  promising  that  only 
a  few  months  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  overturn  com- 
pletely the  whole  work  of  ten  centuries  so  that  his  coun- 
try, and  a  little  later  all  other  countries,  could  start  with 
a  new  order  of  things.  The  whole  of  Mr.  Spargo's  book  is 
an  amassing  of  evidence  which  shows  that  in  attempting  to 
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thus  start  a  new  epoch  the  Bolsheviki  have  retroacted,  have 
produced  a  tyranny  which  has  the  same  fundamentals  but 
more  horrible  effects  that  that  of  the  Czar,  and,  what  is 
most  important,  they  cannot  excuse  themselves  by  claiming 
that  they  are  working  under  principles  which  they  con- 
sider only  temporary.  "Lenin  and  his  associates,"  says 
Mr.  Spargo  in  commenting  on  the  failure  of  factories  under 
Soviet  control,  "had  been  brought  face  to  face  with  a  con- 
dition which  many  Marxian  Socialist  writers  had  fore- 
seen was  likely  to  exist.  .  .  .  namely,  a  dangerous  de- 
cline of  production,  and  of  the  average  productivity  of  the 
workers,  instead  of  the  enormous  increase  which  must  be 
obtained  before  any  of  the  promises  of  Socialism  could  be 
redeemed." 

Those  who  open  Mr.  Baruch's  volume  with  the  idea  that 
they  are  going  to  have  peeps  at  what  went  on  behind  the 
scenes  at  Versailles  will  quickly  learn  that  the  author  did 
not  set  out  to  provide  entertainment;  but  that  he  gives  his 
reader  something  to  think  about.  In  spite  of  the  import- 
ant parts  which  he  played  at  Versailles  he  does  not  use  the 
personal  pronoun  once  with  reference  to  his  labors. 

The  value  of  his  effort  is  greater  than  that  which  his 
publishers  claim  for  it.  They  would  commend  it  to  us 
because  he  is  the  first  to  give  the  story  of  America's  part  in 
making  the  Treaty  sections  mentioned  in  its  title;  also  for 
the  reason  that  he  answers  the  all-important  question  for 
this  country:  Were  Americas  interests  protected  at  the 
Peace  Conference? 

If  Mr.  Baruch  had  done  only  these  two  things  he  could 
but  be  given  applause  on  the  first  claim  for  having  scored 
a  "beat"  between  two  board  covers  instead  of  in  the  morn- 
ing's newspaper.  The  second  claim  is  not  only  insufficient 
but  incorrect.  Better  than  answering  the  question  he  leaves 
the  reader  to  find  it  after  first  presenting  evidence. 

The  real  merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  clarification  it 
give9  on  points  which  otherwise  would  be  puzzling  to  all 
students  of  the  Treaty.     One  of  the  most  sharply  defined 
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problems  arising  from  the  making  of  the  Reparation  Sec- 
tions  of  the  Treaty  is  that  of  whether  a  fixed  or  an  indefinite 
sum  is  to  be  demanded  of  Germany.  This  question  has 
found  England  and  France  so  positively  opposed  on  it  that 
it  has  almost  disrupted  their  entente.  At  the  present  writ- 
ing they  have  postponed  the  final  struggle  by  the  comprom- 
ise of  having  a  sum  fixed  tentatively  by  their  respective 
delegates  on  the  Reparations  Commission  and  their  decision 
to  be  reviewed  by  the  meeting  of  Premiers  at  Geneva. 
How  did  this  question  arise  and  why  was  it  not  settled  at 
Versailles? 

Mr.  Baruch's  explanation  is  valuable  because  it  authori- 
tatively recounts  just  what  was  done  by  himself  and  his 
colleagues  before  their  decision  was  committed  to  paper. 
He  says;  "There  was  a  wide  divergence  among  the  Allied 
experts  as  to  what  Germany  could  pay.  The  amounts  dis- 
cussed varied  from  $8,000,000,000  to  $120,000,000,000,  both 
extremes,  singularly,  being  of  English  origin. "  A  second 
obstacle  was  the  fact  that  among  all  the  delegations  only 
that  headed  by  Mr.  Baruch  had  prepared  estimates  not 
only  of  the  damage  suffered  by  the  United  States  but  by 
the  other  nations  as  well.  The  refusal  of  the  Allies  to  sub- 
mit evidence  of  their  own  concerning  damages  or  to  accept 
the  American  evidence  was,  he  informs  us,  "one  of  the 
most  compelling  reasons  leading  to  the  postponement  of 
fixing  the  amount  of  the  German  indemnity  to  a  time  when 
the  amount  of  damage  could  be  more  scientifically  esti- 
mated." 

The  foregoing  is  an  example  of  but  one  of  the  services 
which  the  author  renders.  Very  naturally  his  book  falls 
into  two  parts  just  as  did  his  work  at  the  Conference.  It 
must  be  noted  that  with  regard  to  reparation  Mr.  Baruch 
and  the  other  American  members  of  the  Commission  ad- 
hered to  American  traditions  on  such  matters.  For  our- 
selves we  claimed  nothing  material.  The  same  spirit  was 
present  which  paid  conquered  Spain  for  the  public  works 
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in  the  Philippines  and  which  turned  back  to  China  the 
greater  part  of  the  Boxer  Indemnity. 

It  was  in  settling  the  Economic  Sections  of  the  Treaty 
that  the  American  delegate  did  his  most  efficient  work. 
The  result  will  be  that  though  the  people  of  this  country 
have  turned  down  that  specific  part  of  the  Treaty  dealing 
with  the  League  of  Nations,  they  will  find  on  close  exam- 
ination that  the  Economic  Sections  protect  American  inter- 
ests to  the  fullest  extent.  Rights,  properties,  debts,  com- 
mercial relations  and  former  treaties  were  matters  which 
were  very  carefully  threshed  out,  particularly  by  the  Ameri- 
can delegate,  since,  as  he  says,  "Part  X  of  the  Treaty,  de- 
signated Economic  Clauses,  comprises  provisions  in  which 
the  United  States  has  a  more  direct  and  permanent  interest 
than  in  any  others,  aside  from  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations." 

It  has  been  denied  above  that  Mr.  Baruch's  volume  an- 
swers the  question  as  to  whether  American  interests  were 
properly  protected  at  the  Conference.  A  perusal  will  show 
that  he  puts  forward  neither  argument  nor  answer  for  that 
question.  He  has  given  precise  arrangement  to  a  mass  of 
authoritative  material  and  has  supplemented  this  by  the  in- 
corporation in  their  entirety  of  the  Reparation  and  Eco- 
nomic Clauses  as  they  stand  in  the  final  draft  of  the  Treaty. 
The  reader  thereby  gets  all  the  evidence  necessary  for  draw- 
ing his  own  conclusions.  The  product  is  a  volume  which 
must  have  its  place  on  the  shelves  of  every  man  who  desires 
to  talk  with  intelligence  either  in  condemnation  or  in  praise 
of  the  pact. 

Were  the  United  States  to  become  a  party  to  the  Treaty 
on  the  morrow  it  would,  nevertheless,  continue  to  find  itself 
at  war  with  Germany.  We  would  cease  to  be  at  war  with 
her  in  a  technical  sense,  but  we  should  still  have  as  our 
enemy  a  product  of  hers  which  calls  itself  the  Government 
of  Russia.  As  John  Spargo  shows  in  his  book,  the  anti- 
statism  of  the  doctrines  of  Lenin  is  of  German  origin.  It 
is  to  Engels  that  Lenin  is  indebted — the  German  Engels. 
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When  an  author  selects  such  a  title  as,  "The  Greatest 
Failure  in  All  History/'  he  must  be  prepared  with  a 
strongly  fortified  argument  for  the  challenge  he  issues.  In 
this  instance  the  author  was  well  aware  of  this  and  we  find 
him  facing  his  task  squarely.  In  selecting  his  evidence  he 
has  drawn  on  official  or  authorized  statements  of  well- 
known  Bolsheviki,  official  reports  of  the  Soviet  Government 
and  its  officials,  formal  documents  of  that  Government, 
statements  by  well-known  Russian  Socialists  and  trades- 
unionists  (where  there  was  confirmatory  evidence)  and 
testimony  of  well-known  Socialists  of  other  countries  upon 
matters  where  they  had  personal  knowledge  and  where, 
again,  there  was  confirmatory  evidence.  He  admits  noth- 
ing which  would  be  rejected  in  a  court  of  law.  No  legal 
brief  could  be  more  skillfully  drawn:  no  such  arraignment 
of  a  political  regime  has  heretofore  been  written.  Withal, 
there  are  no  rhetorical  flourishes.  'The  evidence  in  in: 
let  the  jury  render  its  verdict."  These  are  the  closing 
words  of  the  volume. 

If  ever  there  were  a  treatise  on  the  danger  of  forget- 
ting that  man  can  never  shake  himself  entirely  free  of  his 
past  this  work  is  it.  But  its  real  claim  to  being  a  book 
worth  while  is  the  indictment  of  Bolshevism,  referred  to 
above,  and  the  art  with  which  it  is  done.  If  the  author 
were  not  himself  an  ardent  Socialist  it  would  be  open  to 
the  criticism  of  being  the  work  of  a  partial  opponent  of 
radicalism.  As  it  is,  Mr.  Spargo  has  produced  what  he 
himself  calls  "a  terrible  book" — terrible  for  what  it  reveals. 

And  yet,  when  one  reads  "What  I  Saw  in  Russia,"  by 
George  Lansbury,  one  wonders  whether  the  writing  of  the 
Spargo  book  were  worth  the  pains.  Of  what  avail  are 
logic,  carefully  selected  evidence,  the  conviction  of  the  in- 
dicted out  of  their  own  mouths,  the  calm  and  dispassionate 
putting  forth  of  facts,  against  the  type  of  mind  which  de- 
fends Bolshevism  not  by  pointing  out  the  goods  it  has  worked 
but  by  taking  the  "holier  than  thou"  attitude  toward  other 
governments,  which  condemns  the  Red  Cross  for  its  neglect 
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of  Russian  civilians  while  ignoring  the  Soviets'  duplicity 
in  first  asking  that  organization  for  supplies  and  then  seiz- 
ing and  sending  them  to  its  battalions  of  Chinese,  or  which 
can  defend  in  the  name  of  Democracy  the  suppression  of 
all  but  pro-Bolshevist  newspapers  in  Russia  while  railing 
against  a  Government  which  tolerates  the  publishing  of  the 
London  Daily  Herald  with  Bolshevist  subsidies? 

Mr.  Lansbury's  book,  which  is  the  result  of  a  nine  weeks' 
visit  to  Russia,  recalls  Artemus  Ward's  scholarly  lecture 
on  "Forty-five  Minutes  in  Africa." 
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First  Aid  for  the  President-Elect 

THE  country  will  pay  less  rather  than  more  the  usual 
attention  to  cabinet  making  in  the  next  few  months,  and 

it  will  be  inclined  to  give  the  President-elect  a  free 
hand  and  disinclined  to  criticise  him  as  long  as  he  goes  about 
his  job  in  the  simple,  unaffected  and  sincere  way  that  has 
marked  his  course  in  his  campaign.  In  truth  the  country  is 
tired  of  the  bell-ringers,  and  perhaps  the  enormous  major- 
ity was  in  a  part  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  next  in- 
cumbent of  the  White  House  was  inclined  to  give  the  coun- 
try an  opportunity  to  rest  its  tired  nerves.  It  is  not  easy  to 
recognize  vision  in  those  who  see  the  obvious,  though  it 
takes  courage  sometimes  to  proclaim  what  will  be  hailed 
as  commonplace.  No  man  was  more  frequently  accused  of 
preaching  the  obvious  than  was  Roosevelt.  He  frequently 
admitted  that  his  preachment  was  simply  the  plainest  truth, 
but  he  insisted  that  it  was  just  this  that  was  needed. 

But  if  the  country  at  large  does  not  take  a  strong  posi- 
tion as  to  the  cabinet  making,  the  Opposition  Press  will — 
and  it  should.  The  Democratic  editor  has  particularly 
strong  qualifications  for  selecting  a  successful  cabinet.  Dur- 
ing the  past  eight  years  he  has  had  opportunities  for  exer- 
cising his  talents  in  this  direction,  and  his  knowledge  gained 
in  two  Presidential  terms  of  close  contact  with  his  party 
chief,  together  with  the  sharpening  of  the  political  wits  as 
a  result  of  the  various  debates  with  the  President  over  pro- 
posed and  discussed  changes  in  the  cabinet — all  this  will 
tend  to  make  the  advice  of  the  Democratic  editors  worth 
while. 

We  cannot  imagine,  for  instance,  that  President-elect 
Harding  could  find  a  better  or  more  experienced  adviser 
in  his  cabinet  making  than  the  judicial  and  fearless  New 
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York  World,  which  so  vigorously  denounced  the  President 
for  inadvisable  appointments  that  he  was  obliged  to  make 
six  changes  in  his  cabinet,  or  was  it  four? 

For  ourselves  we  purpose  to  be  calm  over  the  cabinet 
and  other  appointments,  even  if  Hiram  Johnson  is  sent  as 
our  representative  to  Japan  and  William  Randolph  Hearst 
is  rewarded  for  his  services  with  the  ambassadorship  to 
Great  Britain.  As  it  is  we  are  much  pleased  with  the  selec- 
tion for  the  Treasury  portfolio,  which  seems  to  be  settled. 

We  may  get  a  little  nervous  now  and  then  over  the 
Secretaryship  of  State,  for,  along  with  10,000,000  other 
Americans,  we  know  exactly  what  the  President-elect 
should  do  with  that  portfolio.  Nevertheless  we  are  going 
to  refrain  from  giving  Senator  Harding,  or  even  to  his 
secretary  Mr.  Christian,  out  of  our  reserve  of  information 
on  this  point.  They  will  not  be  able  to  drag  from  us  even  a 
suggestion  as  to  what  should  be  done.  Calm  in  the  belief 
that  destiny  will  guide  him,  we  offer  but  one  prayer,  and 
that  is  that  it  will  be  a  cabinet,  based  on  ability,  rather  than 
popularity.  The  country  will  excuse  lack  of  the  latter — it 
is  sadly  in  need  of  the  former. 

Washington's  Investigations 

Some  very  painful  investigations  into  the  labyrinth 
of  profiteering  were  begun  before  election  by  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington.  Some  have  died  a-born- 
ing,  for  lack  of  appropriations;  and  some  have  led  into 
embarrassing  citadels.  Certain  "Senate  Documents'' 
aflame  with  rich  ore,  redolent  of  scandal,  are  not  accessible, 
and  in  the  locked  and  barred  archives  of  Washington  there 
are  moulding  records  that  would  feed  the  press  for  months. 
Whether  the  "dirty  linen"  of  the  war  profiteers  should  be 
put  out  to  dry  in  public  view,  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen. 
Some  of  these  investigations  have  cost  the  nation's  treasury 
millions  of  dollars.  In  view  of  the  wide  publicity  and  at- 
tempted political  significance  that  have  been  given  to  a 
number  of  Federal  investigations,  the  public  may  well  ask; 
Why  play  favorites?     Why  not  set  truth  above  all  and  let 
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us  peed  into  the  devious  complexities  of  those  investiga- 
tions not  revealed  no  matter  whose  heads  shall  fall — and 
there  are  some  pretty  large — even  swollen — heads,  that 
might  suffer  spasms  of  contraction  were  all  the  facts  known 
relating  and  appertaining  to  their  war  work. 

It  may  be  that  no  good  would  be  accomplished  by 
opening  the  books,  for  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  the 
only  good  that  could  actually  react  is  through  restitution 
due  to  overcharge  and  wastage.  It  would  be  like  catch- 
ing quicksilver  in  a  sieve  to  recall  most  of  expenditures 
from  the  widely  diversified  distribution  of  favored  con- 
tracts, though  in  the  sunlight  of  revelation  a  number  of 
"higher  ups"  in  politics  and  finance  would  be  revealed  in 
activities  that  the  jury  of  public  opinion  might  not  pass 
upon  favorably. 

When  the  war  is  oyer,  perhaps  the  people  will  demand 
an  accounting.  If  this  is  to  be;  if  the  press  is  to  translate 
"whispers"  into  words,  the  Administration  at  Washington 
yet  has  a  few  months  left  to  edify  the  public  as  to  its  ex 
pensive  adventures  now  held  in  sealed  reports,  presum- 
ably made  for  the  public  good. 

Checking  the  College  Professor 

A  discussion  surprisingly  serious  has  arisen  about  the 
necessity  of  imposing  some  restraints  on  college  professors 
in  public  affairs.  The  natural  restraints  that  thoughtful 
men  impose  on  themselves  having  vanished  here,  as  in  other 
quarters,  those  fields  become  most  attractive  for  which  the 
new  entrants  are  least  suited.  Assurance  triumphs  over 
specialization,  in  the  business  world  as  well  as  in  the  college, 
and  so  we  have  that  persistent  citizen,  Henry  Ford,  with  no 
knowledge  of  history  and  an  almost  cretinous  idea  of  philo- 
sophy, projecting  himself  in  the  foreground  of  political  and 
philosophic  discussion. 

The  writer  recently  addressed  the  faculty  club  of  a 
large  university  in  the  East,  and,  in  the  discussion  that  fol- 
lowed, a  professor  of  history  cited  four  dates  and  they  were 
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all  wrong,  while  the  professor  of  mathematics  spent  ten 
earnest  moments  in  proving  that  six  equalled  one. 

Maggie  Asquith's  Vulgar  Book 

Unlike  Beerbohm  Tree's  Hamlet  one  cannot  say  of 
Maggie  Asquith's  autobiography  that  it  is  funny  without 
being  vulgar.  Despite  brains  and  talent  there  was  a  broad 
streak  of  vulgarity  in  Mrs.  Asquith  as  there  was  in  her 
namesake,  Maggie  Valois. 

There  is  much  that  is  interesting  in  Mrs.  Asquith's 
book,  some  that  is  valuable,  but  the  discussion  about  her 
pains  at  childbirth,  together  with  other  similar  idiosyn- 
crasies, shows  that  she  was  a  dangerous  person  to  know,  even 
for  her  husband. 

Our  Farcical  Laws 

What  significance  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  so  many 
unenforceable  laws  on  our  statute  books?  How  comes  it 
that  minorities  are  able  to  get  laws  enacted  that  nobody  will 
obey?  Is  it  a  part  of  the  political  struggle,  or  are  we  weak- 
willed  and  vacillating,  seldom  knowing  our  own  minds? 

Whatever  the  reason  it  puts  American  police  depart- 
ments under  a  serious  disadvantage;  and  it  is  a  source  of 
perpetual  astonishment  to  Europeans  the  willingness  with 
which  we  try  to  regulate  by  law  the  personal  habits  of 
citizens. 

How  this  regulation  is  working  out  is  the  subject  of  a 
book  on  "American  Police  Systems,"  by  Raymond  B.  Fos- 
dick.  He  found  demoralization  in  all  the  cities  he  visited, 
he  declares,  as  a  result  of  attempts  to  enforce  offensive  laws. 
In  New  Orleans  the  chief  of  police  told  him :  "I  am  always 
between  two  fires.  If  I  should  enforce  the  law  against 
selling  tobacco  on  Sunday,  I  would  be  run  out  of  office  in 
twenty-four  hours.  But  I  am  in  constant  danger  of  being 
run  out  of  office  because  I  don't  enforce  it." 

Green  curtains  concealed  the  tobacco  stands,  serving 
the  double  purpose  of  advertising  their  location  and  of  pro- 
tecting the  citizens  from  visions  of  evil!  This  sort  of 
hypocrisy  one  finds  everywhere.     Most  chief  of  police  con- 
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fess  frankly  that  in  these  cases  they  do  not  act  except  upon 
specific  complaint.  "And  then  we  have  to  act,"  said  one 
chief,  "but  of  course  nothing  ever  comes  of  it  because  judges 
and  juries  will  not  convict."  Said  a  criminal  court  judge 
in  Kentucky:  "On  ample  evidence  furnished  by  a  Church 
Federation  I  placed  several  cases  of  Sunday  violations  be- 
fore the  Grand  Juries  of  191 5.  Not  a  single  indictment 
was  returned.  It  is  my  experience  that  prosecutors,  judges 
and  juries  will  not  convict  people  of  crime  for  doing  things 
that  are  the  community  habit  and  practice." 

In  Alabama  a  statute  forbids  the  playing  of  tennis  and 
golf  on  Sunday.  Recently  in  Baltimore  the  police  sud- 
denly descended  in  a  series  of  raids  to  arrest  all  violators 
of  the  Sunday  law.  One  hundred  and  thirteen  people  were 
taken  into  custody  in  one  day  and  223  summonses  were 
served.  Those  arrested  included  druggists,  drivers  of  ice 
cream  trucks,  barbers  and  bakery-shop  keepers.  Two  men 
were  arrested  for  balancing  their  books  in  their  own  homes. 
Selling  a  child  a  stick  of  candy  constituted  a  heinous  offense, 
and  the  buying  of  a  piece  of  chewing  gum  or  a  loaf  of  bread 
caused  the  arrest  of  a  shop-keeper.  One  man  was  arrested 
for  painting  his  gate.  Policemen  did  not  hesitate  to  ap- 
proach a  man  who  happened  to  be  smoking  a  cigar  and 
question  him  as  to  how  he  came  by  it.  If  satisfactory  an- 
swers were  not  forthcoming  the  man  was  arrested.  Efforts 
were  made  to  persuade  the  police  to  allow  a  few  men  to 
continue  working  in  a  garage  on  the  ground  that  a  hundred 
motor  trucks  were  stored  there  would  freeze  if  not  attended 
to.  The  police,  however,  refused,  and  two  arrests  were 
made. 

"This  satire  upon  religious  observance,"  commented  the 
Baltimore  American,  "bore  no  fruit  of  holiness,  but  on  the 
contrary  fermented  bitter  feeling  and  vindictiveness.  The 
public  was  strained  almost  to  the  verge  of  physical  vio- 
lence." 

Equally  ludicrous  results  followed  in  Massachusetts, 
where  golf-playing  on  Sunday  is  illegal,  and  where  a  cer- 
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tain  golf  course  lies  partly  in  one  township  and  partly  in 
another.  The  authorities  in  one  jurisdiction  enforce  the 
law:  the  authorities  in  the  other  do  not.  Consequently  on 
Sunday  the  members  are  limited  to  play  the  holes  in  the 
"liberal"  township.  In  Tennessee  the  law  against  the  sale 
of  cigarettes  is  enforced  in  Nashville  and  disregarded  in 
Memphis. 

In  New  Orleans  a  policeman  was  stationed  every  even- 
ing in  each  of  fourteen  cabarets  where  liquor  was  sold. 
These  officers  were  on  duty  from  8  p.  m.  to  4  a.  m.,  except 
on  Saturday  nights,  when  they  were  withdrawn  at  midnight 
for  the  reason  that  their  presence  in  the  cabarets  after  mid- 
night "Might  seem  to  countenance  the  violation  of  the  Sun- 
day liquor  law!" 

Laws  Against  Kissing  and  Rouge 

Often  the  laws  are  such  as  to  defy  enforcement  even  if 
they  had  behind  them  a  substantial  body  of  public  opinion, 
declares  Mr.  Fosdick — thus  there  are  laws  against  kiss- 
ing, laws  against  face  powder  and  rouge,  laws  against  ear- 
rings, laws  regulating  the  length  of  women's  skirts,  laws 
fixing  the  size  of  hatpins.  In  Massachusetts  one  may  not 
play  cards  for  stakes  even  with  friends  in  the  privacy  of 
one's  home.  In  Texas  card-playing  on  trains  is  illegal. 
One  would  have  to  scan  the  ordinances  published  by  the 
Police  President  of  Berlin  to  find  any  parallel  to  the  arbi- 
trary regulations  in  regard  to  private  conduct  with  which 
American  citizens  are  surrounded. 

The  argument  of  those  who  hold  the  police  responsible 
for  our  lax  observance  of  these  sumptuary  laws  marches 
with  a  stately  tread.  "The  police,"  they  say,  "are  sworn 
to  enforce  all  laws.  It  is  not  for  them  to  use  discretion  in 
determining  what  laws  shall  be  enforced  and  what  shall 
not  be."  This  argument  fails  to  take  account  of  the  practi- 
cal situation  in  which  the  police  find  themselves.  It  is 
estimated  that  there  are  on  the  average  something  like  16,- 
000   statutes — Federal,    State    and    local — applicable    to  a 
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given  city.  To  enforce  all  of  them,  absolutely,  all  the  time, 
is  of  course  to  any  mind  but  that  of  the  theorist  and  doc- 
trinaire utterly  impossible. 

Expert  Opinion 

Mr.  Brand  Whitlock  defines  the  situation  with  admir- 
able clearness: 

"When  the  act  which  violates  the  law  is  merely  malum 
prohibitum  and  would  not  be  wrong  in  itself,  when  large 
numbers  of  the  people,  or  a  majority  of  the  people  wish  to 
commit  that  act  or  have  no  objection  to  others  committing 
it — such  an  act,  for  instance,  as  playing  ball,  going  to  a 
theatre,  trimming  a  window,  running  a  train  or  having 
ice  cream  delivered  for  the  Sunday  dinner — then  it  becomes 
impossible  to  enforce  the  law  without  resorting  to  violence, 
namely,  by  rushing  policemen  here  and  there  in  patrol 
wagons,  and  forcibly  carrying  away  men  and  women  to 
police  stations,  courts  and  prisons,  and  when  they  are  out, 
doing  the  same  thing  over  again." 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Fosdick  writes: 

"Meanwhile  our  police  are  caught  in  an  embarrassing 
dilemma,  and  there  is  little  hope  of  a  sound  and  healthy 
basis  of  police  work  until  our  law-making  bodies  face  the 
fact  that  men  cannot  be  made  good  by  force.  The  attempt 
to  coerce  men  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are 
God's  must  always  end  in  failure.  The  law  cannot  take 
the  place  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church  and  other  in- 
fluences by  which  moral  ends  are  achieved.  It  cannot  be 
made  to  assume  the  whole  burden  of  social  control.  Per- 
manent advance  in  human  society  will  not  be  brought  about 
by  night  sticks  and  patrol  wagons,  but  by  the  cultivation,  in 
neighborliness  and  sympathy,  of  a  public  opinion  which 
will  reflect  its  soundness  in  the  laws  it  enacts  and  in  the  ap- 
proval it  gives  to  their  enforcement." 

Should  Liberty  Bonds  Be  Tax  Free 

I  do  not  see  how  Congress  could  be  induced  to  enact  any 
legislation   making   all    Liberty    Bonds    tax   free,"    writes 
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Thomas  W.  Lamont,  "even  if  such  a  course  were  desirable. 
At  the  present  time,  also,  there  seems  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Government  will  have  to  float  another  long  term 
loan,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  publicly  stated 
that  he  believes  that  current  revenue  will  take  care  of  the 
existing  floating  indebtedness.  While  the  Government  has 
the  option  to  redeem  approximately  $4,533,000  of  bonds  in 
1922,  there  is  no  definite  maturity  until  1923  when  the  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  provide  for  approximately  $4,459,000 
of  bonds  than  maturing.  It  may  be  that  at  that  time  the 
question  of  tax  exemption  will  again  be  a  question  of  lead- 
ing national  interest." 

Explosives  Legislation  Must  Be  Enforced 

The  recent  terrible  explosion  in  New  York's  financial 
center  in  which  thirty-eight  persons  perished,  may  or 
may  not  have  been  an  accident.  In  any  event  it  rivets  at- 
tention to  the  Transportation  of  Explosives  Act  which  be- 
came effective  January  1,  1920,  and  the  Table  wonders 
how  loosely  its  prescribed  regulations  are  being  enforced. 

This  phase  of  our  regulatory  jurisdiction  is,  from  the 
popular  standpoint,  probably  one  of  the  most  interesting  in 
that  it  vitally  concerns  the  life  and  limb,  as  well  as  the  gen- 
eral health,  of  a  great  majority  of  our  millions  of  people. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  these  regulations 
that  during  the  past  several  years,  and  more  especially  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war,  the  necessity  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  large  amounts  of  explosives  and  a  great  variety  of 
heretofore  unknown  dangerous  articles  has  come  forward. 
Poisonous  gases  and  liquids,  inflammable  liquids  and  solids, 
corrosive  liquids,  inflammable  gases  and  other  dangerous 
articles  are  now  used  commercially  to  a  much  greater  ex- 
tent than  before  the  war,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  import- 
ance of  appropriate  precautions  to  insure  the  safe  trans- 
portation of  those  articles  from  the  standpoint  of  the  carrier 
and  its  employees,  the  shipper,  passenger  and  general  pub- 
lic can  hardly  be  overestimated. 
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Probably  in  no  other  field  of  human  endeavor  is  the 
importance  of  reasonable  safety  measures  so  apparent  and 
pronounced  as  in  this  field  of  explosives  and  dangerous 
article  transportation.  During  the  year  191 8  more  than 
2,000,000,000  pounds  of  military  explosives  were  produced 
and  transported  in  the  United  States,  and  in  addition  to  this 
the  normal  production  of  explosives  for  commercial  use 
amounted  to  approximately  600,000,000  pounds.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  at  all  times  during  the  year  1918  there  were  on 
the  tracks  of  railroads  in  the  United  States  not  less  than 
55,000  carloads  of  explosives  of  an  average  weight  of  40,- 
000  pounds  each.  Notwithstanding  the  tremendous  vol- 
ume of  this  extremely  hazardous  traffic  we  accomplished 
the  remarkable  feat  of  transporting  all  these  explosives 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  life  in  the  United  States,  with 
only  four  persons  injured  and  with  property  damage 
amounting  to  only  about  $33,000. 

This  applies,  of  course,  to  explosives  only,  as  con- 
tradistinguished from  dangerous  articles  other  than  ex- 
plosives, in  the  latter  group  of  which  is  included  such  arti- 
cles as  inflammable  gases,  inflammable  liquids,  poisonous 
gases,  including  phosgene,  mustard  gas,  chlorpicrin,  hydro- 
cyanic or  prussic  acid,  and  many  other  articles.  In  the 
transportation  of  dangerous  articles  other  than  explosives 
a  large  number  of  accidents  occurred,  resulting  in  seven- 
teen persons  killed,  ninety-nine  persons  injured  and  a 
known  property  loss  of  approximately  $1,500,000.  With- 
out attempting  to  express  any  personal  convictions  with  re- 
spect to  the  sharp  contrast  between  the  remarkable  success 
in  transporting  dangerous  articles  other  than  explosives, 
it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  transportation  of  explo- 
sives act,  which  applies  to  explosives,  imposes  severe  pen- 
alties for  violation  of  regulations  applicable  to  the  trans- 
portation of  those  articles,  whereas  the  penalty  for  failure 
to  observe  the  dangerous  article  regulations,  if  indeed  there 
is  any  penalty,  is  rather  an  evanescent  one. 
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The  Most  Toxic  Poisonous  Gas 

As  illustrative  of  the  dangerous  character  of  articles 
other  than  explosives,  reference  may  be  had  to  the  chemi- 
cal analysis  and  effects  of  the  poisonous  gas  commonly  re- 
ferred to  as  phosgene  or  carbonyl  chloride,  COCl2.  Phos- 
gene is  a  gaseous  liquid  produced  by  passing  a  mixture  of 
chlorine  and  carbon  monoxide  over  heated  carbon,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  activated  by  salts  or  other  materials. 
It  has  only  recently  become  of  considerable  industrial  im- 
portance. In  its  pure  state  it  is  a  colorless  and  odorless 
liquid  of  highly  suffocating  and  poisonous  qualities.  The 
dangerous  element  of  phosgene  is  found  in  its  extreme 
toxicity.  The  insidious  nature  of  the  gas  and  the  subtle 
deadliness  of  its  attack  upon  animal  tissue  have  been  clearly 
manifested  by  laboratory  tests  and  in  military  operations 
abroad.  With  the  single  exception  of  mustard  gas,  it  is 
probably  the  most  toxic  of  any  known  poisonous  gas.  One 
part  in  a  million  is  probably  the  maximum  safe  concentra- 
tion. One  part  in  forty  thousand  is  sufficient  to  cause  the 
death  of  an  adult  within  thirty  minutes,  and  during  the 
whole  of  that  time  the  victim,  unfamiliar  with  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  gas*  may  be  wholly  unaware  of  the  deadly 
process  of  destruction! 
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A  Nation's  Fate  Was  Sealed 


THERE  was  a  rattling  of  rickshaws,  and 
I  went  below.  On  looking  over  the  wall, 
I  saw  that  the  Japanese  were  going  away. 
Hasegawa's  carriage  had  already  gone. 
Koreans  in  court  dress  were  fluttering  to 
and  fro.  It  seemed  impossible,  as  I  stood 
there  in  the  moonlight  behind  the  hedge, 
that  the  fate  of  a  nation  had  been  sealed 
within  fifty  yards  of  where  I  stood!  The 
ministers  had  signed!"  Yes,  it  was  so.  The 
Japanese  had  subjugated  Korea,  and  a 
country  of  12,000.000  people  must  bow  to 
the  inevitable. 

Are  you  reading  WILLARD  STRAIGHT'S 
Life  Story  by  Louis  Graves  now  running  in 

ASIA 

The  American  MAGAZINE  on  the  Orient 

More  than  60  Illustrations — 
Art  Insert  of  Exceptional  Interest 

The  story  is  attracting  attention  every- 
where. This  young  American,  who  did  so 
much  to  bring  about  a  deeper  understand- 
ing between  the  Orient  and  the  Occident, 
gives  a  wonderful  picture  of  political  con- 
ditions in  Korea. 

A  Republic— With  an  Emperor 
Held  in  Reserve! 

This  is  the  case  in  China  today.  An  un- 
believable situation  — but  true.     The  young 


heir  to  the  throne  is  now  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  rumor  was  that  he  had  been  restored 
to  power.  They  are  thinking  of  marrying 
him  to  the  President's  daughter,  and  thus 
satisfy  all  factious.  And  many  other  aston- 
ishing plans  are  being  considered.  Read 
JOHN  O.  P.  BLAND'S  revelations  in  "The 
Last  Imperial  Manchu"  in  the  December 
issue. 

Bible  Stories  Through  Chinese  Eyes! 

These  pictures  by  a  young  Chinese  artist 
would  alone  make  any  issue  of  a  magazine 
worth  while.  This  boy  went  to  hear  a  mis- 
sionary in  his  native  country.  Never  had  he 
heard  the  old  Biblical  stories.  He  was  deep- 
ly impressed.  He  visualized  the  sacred  tales 
enacted  among  his  own  Chinese  people. 
Chinese  lions,  tigers  and  phenix  march 
two  by  two  into  a  Chinese  ark,  built  by  a 
Chinese  Noah.  And  they  kill  the  Chinese  fatted  ealf 
(in  the  shape  of  a  chicken)  for  the  Chinese  Prodigal 
Son,returning  penitent  from  a  Chinese  gambling  hell! 

He  Had  Never  Even  Heard  of  America! 

When  Charles  Mayer  went  to  the  Malay  States  to  cap- 
ture wild  animals  for  the  circus.he  first  had  to  get  per- 
mission of  the  Sultan.  The  august  personage  said  to 
him:  '"What  country  are  you  from?" 

"America."  answered  Mayer  proudly,  thinking  to 
impress  the  ruler. 

But  the  Sultan  merely  looked  surprised. 

He  said  he  had  never  even  heard  of  America!  And 
this  happened  only  a  few  hrief  years  ago. 

How  sixty  live  pachyderms  were  caught  in  a  trap 
in  the  jungle  and  transported  overseas  for  show 
purposes  makes  tense   reading. 
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Fifty  Yards  from  Where  He  Stood! 


What  do  you  know  of  Hindu  beliefs — of  the 
Oriental  religions?  In  an  illuminating  article,  written 
in  popular  vein,  W.  NORMAN  BROWN  goes  into 
the  subject  of  fate  and  destiny,  the  doctrine  of 
Karma,  as  interpreted  by  the  people  in  their  legends. 
Read  "ANTIDOTES  TO  FATE,"  and  learn  some- 
thing of  the  religious  lore  of  the  Far  East  in  one 
flashing  survey. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  brilliant  features  of  a 
brilliant  number.  There  is  no  magazine  quite  like 
ASIA.  It  is  like  a  tremendous  motion  picture — 
gorgeous  spectacles  pass  before  you — strange  humans 
live  and  walk  in  picturesque  lands.  And  no  mo- 
tion picture,  no  matter  on  how  large  a  scale  it  may 
be  enacted,  has  the  gripping  interest  of  the  story  of 
a  hundred  races.  ASIA  visualizes  their  life  and  cus- 
toms— history  and  traditions — religions  and  beliefs 
— literature  and  art. 

In  America  there  is  no  room  for  narrow  provin- 
cialism. ASIA  will  give  you  the  foundation  of  a 
clear  understanding  of  the  important  problems  of 
the  East — more  far-reaching  in  their  potentialities 
than  any  of  Europe.  And  it  will  do  so  in  beautiful 
pictures  and  excellent  stories. 

What  concerns  Asia,  concerns  America — and  the 
wide-awake  citizen  lives  and  learns  of  the  politics, 
the  beauty,  the  temperament  of  foreign  lands.  Read 
ASIA,  and  become  well-in forrr  ^1 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

A  Fourteen  Months'  Tour  of  the  Orient  /  $»  ^ 

ASIA  deals  exclusively  with  the  Great    Continent  —  and  is  different          ,'   £©'  n>*  v 
from  any  other  magazine  published.    To  show  you  the  richness  and  '**&     ^KjI 

wonder   of  the  Orient  as  disclosed  in   its  pages,  we  make    this         x*  ^^    -v\^v  .  ° 
special  offer.  ASIA  sells  for  35  cents  per  copy.  •  '  S^o   vf$^ 

Through  this  offer  the  price  is  cut  more  than  a  third  ,'  ^$>   «fF 

Every  member   of  your  family   will  like  the   magazine.  ,'    ^ 

There  are  fifty  to  sixty  beautiful  illustrations:  an  eight-         / ' £>>■  ^ 
page  art  insert  printed  on  art  paper.  /    V  \  V* 
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When  you  need  a 

BABY    GARBIAGE 

write  for  our  catalog  of  Pull- 
mans, Strollers,  English  Per- 
ambulators, Chair  Carts,  Col- 
lapsible Carts  and  Sulkies. 
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Love,    Mother,    Home,    Childhood,    comic  or  any   subject 

I  compose  music  and  guarantee  publication.  Send  words 

today. 

EDWARD   TRENT,       672    Reaper   Block,  CHICAGO. 
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paid   any    address    $1.     READ    WHAT    USERS     SAY. 
(names    and    addresses    on    request). 

"Used    2    weeks    feel    15    yrs.    younger." 

"Results   are    indeed   wonderful  and   surprising." 

"Worth    weight    in    gold." 

"Freed    me    from    drugs." 

Literature   and  instructions  FREE. 
VEGETARIAN    FOOD   CO.  Dopt.  F,  St.  Louis,  Mo 


Power  For  Every  Need 

Your  Happiness  Assured. 

Your    Success   Accomplished. 
Your  Health  Restored. 

You  Can  Demonstrate  Your  Life's  Desire.  Why 
Delay  When  Success  Lies  Within  Your  Grasp? 
Write  for  Particulars  today.    Course  Guaranteed. 

PSYCHO-SYNTHETIC    SYSTEM, 
Box   172  Jacksonville,   Fla. 


The  MAIL  ORDER  Methoc 

will  perhaps  solve  your  selling  problem.    Open  ui 
wonderful  new  Opportunities  with  a  mail  order  d» 
partment,  add  sales  territories,  work  more  inter 
sively,  raise  needed  capital,  reach  outlying  district 
Or  start  mail  order  business  in  spare  time  and  ad 
greatly    to    your    income.    YOU    CAN    POS' 
YOURSELF  on  mail  order  line,  by  sending  $2.5  i 
for   complete  set  Breniser's  Famous  Handbook) 
Eleven  pocket  sized  volumes,  each  brief  yet  punger 
authority  on  some  mail  order  matter.    Bristlim 
with  facts,  figures  and  ideas.    Sold  on  honor — i 
not  worth  ten  times  the  sum,  money  refundec 
Order  today. 
BRENISER,  339  Walnut,  Philadelphia 

"I 

BASKETRY    AND    CRAFT    MATERIALS 
Free    catalog.      Reeds,    raffia,    wooden    bases,    chair    cane: 
dyes,   books,  tools   for  work  in   leather,  beads,  stencilling, 
wood   block   printing,  china,   glass   painting,   painted    wood, 
weaving,  carving,  jewelry,  copper,  pottery. 

Louis  Stoughton  Drake,  Inc.,  28  Everett  St.,  Allston,  Mass. 


SAMADHI 

The   Ultimate   Sensation 

Every  paragraph  an  inspiration  and  full  of  the 
most  delightful  possibilities.  Teeming  with  new 
interests.  Samadhi  will  help  you  to  overcome 
your  inertia  and  show  you  a  virile  joy  in  life. 

For  just  your  problem,  read  Samadhi 

Price,  $1.00 

American  Clearance  Corporation 

111    Broadway  New  York  City 
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CONTRIBUTORS  IN  THIS   NUMBER 


Printing 


4  NY  man,  any  organization, 

/-\    is   lucky   which   can   call 

intelligently  on   the  past 

for  aid  in  solving  problems   of 

the  present. 

C,Our  plant  is  complete,  day 
and  night  service  enables  us  to 
keep  costs  at  a  minimum. 


Conway   Printing    Company 

Lithographers,  Printers    and   Binders 
416-418  West  33rd  Street,  NEW  YORK 


PHOSPHONOL 

Restores  Vim  and  Vitality,  for  the  Nerves  and  Brain, 
It  increases  Grey  Matter.  A  Tonic  that  will  build  you 
up.  It  brings  back  the  Punch  and  Vigor  of  Youth. 
Be  young  in  Body  and  Mind,  in  spite  of  your  looks. 
Mailed  to  any  address  by  return  mail  on  receipt  of  price, 
3  dollars  per  box,  2  for  $5.00. 

THE    SCOBELL    DRUG    CO., 
91     Youville     Square,  -  -  Montreal,     Canada 

DR.  LINDA  BURFIELD  HAZZARD 

OLALLA,   WASH. 


Author  of  "Fasting  for  the  Cure  of  Disease,"  "Diet  in 
Disease  and  Systematic  Cleansing,"  Etc. 

Twenty-flve  years  in  the  practice  of  Fasting  and  Diet- 
ing for  the  Cure  of  Disease  have  demonstrated  that 
Consultation  by  Mail  is  a  complete  success. 

In  writing,  describe  your  case.  Terms  and  general 
advice  will  be  given  by  return  mail. 


SYCO-GRAF 

U.  S.  and  Foreign  PiIbdIi  Peodimg 

A  Micro-Psychic  Machine 

Amazingly  incr-ases  the  strength  of  the 
feeblest  psychic  impressions.  A  mechan- 
ical ouija.  Operates  for  one  person.  Pre- 
paid $5.00.  Free  booklet.  '  Psychics  and 
the   Syco-Graf." 

THE  AUBURN  COMPANY 

64  North  Mam  Street,  Providence,  R.  L 


ECZEMA,   PSORIASIS  $£; 

cancer,    sore    eyes,    old    sores,    catarrh,    dandruff,    rheu- 
matism,  pile6,    St.   Vitus   Dance,   acne,   lock-iaw,   barber's 
itch  cured  or  no  charge.     Write  for  particulars. 
ECZEMA   REMEDY  CO.,  Dept.   F2,  Hat  Springs,   Arkansas 


Herbert  Clark  Hoover  lias  achieved  a  world- 
wide renown  by  his  efficient  and  constructive 
work  as  Federal  Food  Administrator.  A  min- 
ing engineer  by  profession,  he  evolved, 
through  an  adventurous  career,  into  an  or- 
ganizer and  administrator  of  high  ability,  and 
statesman;  William  M.  Calder,  United  States 
Senator  from  New  York,  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Reconstruction.  He  is 
a  practical  builder  who  has  studied  the  build- 
ing situation  from  the  first  excavation  for 
the  basement  of  the  dwelling  house  to  the 
last  shingle  that  is  put  on  the  roof;  Freder- 
ick Boyd  Stevenson,  author  of  "The  Un- 
Amcricans,"  a  politico-sociologic  novel,  is  a 
well-known  writer  on  economic  and  political 
subjects:  Otto  H.  Kahn,  the  banker  and 
economist,  concludes  from  last  month  his 
notable  contributions  on  taxation;  Lucy 
Fletcher  Brown,  a  Radcliffe  graduate,  after 
making  a  special  study  of  Oriental  art  in 
Paris,  where  she  was  born,  has  just  returned 
from  Japan,  where  she  lived  two  months  in 
the  Buddhist  temple,  near  Kioto,  made  the 
ascent  of  Fuji,  and  the  pilgrimage  to  Koya 
San,  the  most  ancient  and  most  important 
Buddhist  monastery  in  the  Land  of  the 
Rising  Sun,  devoting  herself  the  while  to 
the  study  of  old  Japanese  art;  Alfred  Pen- 
broke  Thorn,  since  being  called  to  the  bar  in 
1876,  has  been  closely  indentified  with  Amer- 
ican railroads  as  general  counsel  and  re- 
ceiver. Since  1917  he  has  acted  as  General 
Counsel  to  the  Railway  Executives  Advisory 
Committee;  Albert  Henry  Washburn,  for- 
merly a  United  States  Consul  and  United 
States  Assistant  District  Attorney  has  spe- 
cialized in  international  law,  and  acted  as 
special  United  States  Treasury  counsel  in 
customs  cases;  Charles  Henry  Meltzer  is  the 
well  known  New  York  dramatist  and  mus- 
ical critic;  at  home  in  many  countries  and 
languages.  He  has  just  returned  from  a 
tour  of  England  and  Europe;  Agnes  C.  Laut. 
a  Canadian  author  of  note,  is  exceedingly 
well  qualified  to  write  of  Mexico,  to  which 
country  she  has  journeyed  .many  times; 
Louis  Evan  Shipman,  the  author  and  play- 
wright, is  a  constant  contributor  to  leading 
magazines.  During  the  war  he  was  on  the 
New  York  State  Committee  of  Public  Safety; 
Gabriel  Yorke  is  a  graduate  of  Columbia 
University,  where  he  was  lecturer  in  Modern 
European  History.  He  was  later  on  the 
staff  of  the  London  Morning  Standard,  and 
special  representative  of  the  Government  of 
Yucatan  in  New  York  and  London;  Cole- 
man duPoint  is  well  known  as  one  of 
America's  foremost  industrial  and  financial 
leaders,  and,  as  head  of  the  Inter-Racial 
Council,  peculiarly  qualified  to  discuss  the 
foreign-born    problem. 
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There  is  a  fine  estate  awaiting  a  claimant.  Its 
broad  acres  with  abundant  crops,  running  water,  and 
fine  timber,  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can  see. 
There  is  a  mansion,  spacious  and  cheerful,  w'th  rare 
pictures,  a  well  stocked  library,  rich  hangings,  and 
every  comfort  and  luxury.  All  the  heir  has  to  do  is 
to  assert  his  heirship,  take  possession,  and  use  the 
property.  He  must  use  it.  He  must  not  let  it 
decay.     To  neglect  it  is  to  lose  possession. 

In  the  domain  of  mind  and  practical  power  such 
an  estate  is  awaiting  every  individual.  You  are  the 
heir!  You  can  assert  your  heirsh'p,  possess  and  use 
this  rich  inheritance.  Power  over  circumstances  is 
one  of  its  fruits,  health,  harmony,  and  prosperity  are 
assets  upc.i  its  balance  sheet.  It  offers  you  poise 
and  power.  It  costs  only  the  labor  of  studying  and 
harvesting  its  great  resources.  It  demands  no  sacri- 
fice, except  the  loss  of  your  limitations,  your  servi- 
tude, your  weakness.  It  clothes  you  with  honor  and 
puts  a  scepter  within  your  hands. 

The  Master  Key  will  tell  you  how  to  secure  this 
estate.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  without  cost  or 
obl'gation  of  any  k'nd.  The  Master  Key  is  a  key 
with  which  many  are  converting  loss  into  gain,  fear 
into  courage,  despair  into  joy,  hope  into  fruition. 
It  is  a  key  which  thrills,  fascinates,  carries  convic- 
tion, understand'ng,  perception,  inspiration,  the  Key 
which  is  changing  the  lives  of  thousands  and  the 
Key  which  may  have  almost  unbelievable  influence 
upon  your  life. 

One  Reader  says,  "The  Master  Key  is  too  modest 
a  title  for  such  a  stupendous  revelation."  Another 
says,  "It  is  the  most  wonderful  teaching  ever  con- 
ceived."    Others  say  : 

"I  am  able  to  extract  from  this  system  all  that  can 
be  made  known  by  the  finite  mind  relative  to  origin, 
evolution,  destiny  and  the  much-mooted  riddle  of  the 
Universe." 

"You  have  led  a  hungry  world  to  the  threshold 
and  placed  in  their  hands  a  key  with  which  the 
understanding  ones  may  unlock  the  door  and  enter 
the  secret  place  of  the  most  high  and  enjoy  the 
abundance  of  all  good  to  be  found  therein." 


"The  Master  Key  is  the  answer  to  the  demand, 
'Knock  and  it  shall  be  opened.'  All  the  world  seeks 
this  wonderful  key." 

"I  have  found  the  Master  Key  and  with  it  I  am 
each  day  unlocking  the  storehouse  of  wealth  and 
wisdom  concerning  which  I  was  heretofore  in  utter 
ignorance." 

"The  lash  of  circumstances  and  the  logic  of  events 
are,  more  than  ever,  impelling  men  to  think.  A 
philosophy  of  life  having  as  its  basis  blind  optimism, 
a  religion  that  won't  work  seven  days  in  a  week  or  a 
proposition  that  is  not  practical,  appeals  to  the  in- 
telligent not  at  all.  It  is  results  that  we  want,  and 
the  acid  test  is — will  it  work?  The  Master  Key  quali- 
fies 1  Intelligence  rules.  Thought  intelligently  di- 
rected automatically  causes  its  object  to  manifest  on 
a  material  plane." 

"The  apparent  impossibilities  are  the  very  things 
that  help  us  to  realize  the  possible.  We  must  go 
over  the  unbeaten  'trail  of  thought,  across  the 
mountain  of  ignorance,'  wade  through  the  'swamp  of 
superstition'  and  cross  the  canyons  of  'rites  and 
ceremonies'  if  we  ever  expect  to  come  into  the 
promised  land  of  revelations." 

"You  have  synthesized  the  wisdom  of  the  East  and 
the  West  and  given  it  in  a  manner  so  logical  and 
penetrating,  that  by  its  aid  one  is  able  to  distinguish 
wisdom  from  sophistry,  truth  from  delusion,  spiritual 
expression  from  psychic  vagaries,  and  the  sublime 
operations  of  spiritual  insight  and  intuition  from 
deceptive  visions  and  false  revelations.  You  have 
successfully  taken  the  mystery  out  of  mysticism  and 
placed  all  propositions  in  the  clear  light,  so  that  'He 
who  runs  may  read.'  I  consider  you  a  true  bene- 
factor to  the  world." 

Mr.  Edgar  Lucien  Larkin,  the  world  renowned 
scientist  and  director  of  Mount  Lowe  Observatory 
at  Pasadena,  California,  says :  "Its  teaching  is  pre- 
cisely in  line  with  the  wonders  of  the  most  recent 
psychology.  All  persons  having  desks  should  have 
this  book  thereon,  and  it  would  be  a  fitting  pocket 
companion." 


CUT 

THIS 

OUT 


Charles  F.  Haanel,211  Howard  Bldg.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Send  me  the  Master  Key  without  cost  or  obligation 
of  any  kind. 


Name. 


Address 


Post  Office State 


THE  MASTER 

KEY  IS  FOR 

YOU 

You  Will  Enjoy  It. 

You  Will  Welcome  It. 

You  Will  Profit  by  It. 

It  will  bring  you  all  that 
is  best  and  most  beautiful 
in  life,  because  it  is  attuned 
to  higher  things. 


This  Advertisement 


con  i in* na  a  message  of  such  transcendental  importance  that  no 
reader  of  The  Forum,  whetlier  man,  woman,  or  child  should 
fail  to  ansuer  it. 
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PLEASE  DO  NOT  REMOVE 
CARDS  OR  SLIPS  FROM  THIS  POCKET 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO  LIBRARY 


